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GAVAINE 


FARMING 


“Every Garden Means a Home” 


Trees and Shrubs 
Flowering in Midsummer 
By E. H. WILSON 


Third Article in this Important Series 
With Photographs of New Plants from China 


An Easterner in California 
By C. H. TOTTY 


Original Photographs of the Garden Features 
of the Expo: itio:z 


The Garden in Relation to the 
House 


Planting Evergreens 


Your next year’s garden success is dependent on plans ie & 2} 
well laid now — seeds to be sown for late crops; bulbs | & 
for winter forcing; flower-roots and evergreens to Re ae we 
be planted before fall; starting up the greenhouse. For Bl cS 


all these things and other timely hints read this number. 


UBLEDAY. 


PAGE & CO. ® THE WORLD'S 
N'CIT? 


Y,N.Y. . New York WORK 


Free Book on Road Construction 
Will be issued about August Ist 


Reserve your copy now 


We are just printing a new book on road construction, which we believe will 
prove the most useful and valuable book of the kind ever issued. 


Our object in preparing it was to show the why and how of using 


RED CROSS EXPLOSIVES 
In Road Building 


It is by no means confined to this method, but thoroughly covers every detail of 
road construction and maintenance, and the uses of all modern methods and 


appliances for this purpose. 


It is fully illustrated by halftones and original plan and sectional drawings. 
A copy will be sent free to any supervisor, path master or private party who has 
anything to do with building or maintaining roads. 

Write to us at once and you will get one of the first copies issued. Ask for Booklet No. 523. 


Good Roads Department 


DU PONT POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


IRISES 


EXCLUSIVELY 


cy } HENS Get your orders 
Yi 


in now for Aug. 
D and Sept. planting. 
If you have not re- 
IST 
ceived one of my cata- 
logs, send for it. 


The most complete collec- 
tion in America. 


ERITH N. SHOUP 
THE GARDENS Dayton, Ohio 


leks 


Catalog in Colors 
Free on Application 
PETERSON NURSERY 


36No. La Salle Street 


Chicago Illinois 
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RADIU, M MAKES 
THINGS GROW 


What Radium Fertilizer will do for your grass, 
flowers, shrubbery, etc., in hot weather, is proven 
in above picture, where "increased growth and foli- 
age amounting to at least 25% was secured. Give 
it a trial—plants are living things and need food 


while they are growing. 


RADIUM“ 


FERTILIZER (Plant Food) 


Contains nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash and radium. One 
Ps und will fertilize s ) sq. ft., oraplotio x 5 feet. Sold by dealers, 
or prepaid east of Missiesip pi River (West, add sc lb.) as follows: 


12 oz. can, $ .25 2 lb. can, $ .50 

5 lb. can, 1.00 
10 lb. can, 1.75 
25 1b. can, 3.75 


Our famous booklet, ‘Radium Makes 
Things Grow’’free for the asking. 


Radium Fertilizer Co. 
211 Vanadium Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HAA 


Splendid Opening for Agents—Ra- 
aur Fertilizer easily sold—make 
$1,000 and more per year. Write us 
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KRELAGE’S 


Darwin Tulips 


and all other Dutch Bulbs 
for fall planting 
offered at 


Raiser’s Prices 


by the firm who raised and intro- 
duced a// Darwin and Rembrandt 
Tulip varieties and so many other 
valuable bulb novelties, viz.: 


E. H. KRELAGE & SON 
of Haarlem (Holland) 


Illustrated catalog with colored figure of 
Krelage’s sensational new lily flowered tulip 
‘sSiren,”’ free on request to J. A. deVeer, 
100 William St., New York, sole agent 
for the U. S. 


“Standard 
of the World” 


ie IS a permanent improvement that adds 
more than its cost to the value of the prop- 
erty enclosed. Nothing goes further toward 
giving house and grounds an atmosphere 
of elegance, refinement and privacy — the 
finishing touch to outside surroundings. 
Over 350 plain and ornamental designs to har- 
J 


monize with any house, garden or grounds. Styles 
for every purpose—town Ronee! suburban homes, country 
estates, parks, cemeteries, factories, schools, churches, etc. 
Book of designs, upon request. Write for it, giving brief 
description of property. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
Dept. “D” Cincinnati, Ohio 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’’ 


Vases, Settees, Lamps, 
Lawn Fountains 


Wire Fence, General 
Iron and Wire Work 
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C. G. van Tubergen, Jr. 
Haarlem, Holland 
Grower of Choice Bulbs 


E. J. KRUG, Sole Agent| 
114 Broad St., New York 


Formerly represented by C. C. Abel & Co. 


Bulbs imported direct from Holland } 
for customers. No supply kept here. 
Catalogue quoting prices in Nurser- 
ies in Haarlem—free on application. 


Michael 
O Halloran 


“Be Square 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
Author of ‘‘Freckles,’’ ‘‘Laddie,’’ etc. 


HIS is the story of Mickey, the 

newsboy, and his ward—Peaches, 

whom he found crippled and 
cared for until she was cured. 


q Mickey, like Freckles, is a char- 
acter of unusual charm, possessed 
of Irish wit and sprightliness, com- 
bined with independence, common 
sense and a joyous, happy nature. 


@ The book possesses, like all of 
the author’s works, a deep feeling 
for nature, the charm of the woods, 
the flowers, and all growing things. 


Illustrated and decorated 
Cloth, Net $1.35. Leather, Net $2.00 


To be published August 17th 


Order your copy now 
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Senbaria Arporea var. 


Glabrata 


Extremely ornamental hardy summer- flowering 
shrub, growing 6 to 15 feet tall, with dark green 


foliage. 


The flowers are pure white and are pro- 


duced in large terminal panicles. 


When planted in combination with other shrubs 
very effective groups may be formed. | 


STRONG FIELD-GROWN PLANTS for de- 
livery in October, 75c each; $7.50 per dozen. 


Our catalogue contains a list of other 


New and Rare Shrubs from China 


k. & J. FARQUHAR & COMPANY 


9 South Market Street 


Boston, Mass. 


The Garden Magazine 


Has Established for the Free Use of its Readers a 


House Decorating and Furnishing 
Readers Service Department 


in charge of 


MR. JAMES COLLIER MARSHALL 
Expert Decorator 


Mr. Marshall has designed and superintended the decoration 
and furnishing of hundreds of the finest homes in this country. 


Let Him Solve Your Decorating Problems 


Mr. Marshall will give advice and suggestions to readers of GARDEN 
MAGAZINE without charge. Any problem connected with home 
decoration--color schemes, hangings, draperies, floor coverings, inte- 
rior arrangements, ceramics, art objects and laces, will receive Mr. 
Marshall’s personal attention. Long acquaintance with the sources of 
supply in this country and abroad enables Mr. Marshall to make, if 
desired, judicious selections and to obtain offers at most favorable 
prices. Rough sketches will be submitted when necessary. 


Address inquiries to 


THE GARDEN HOME 


Care of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
11 WEST 32nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Bring April 


Days 


To 
Scorching August © 


When the hot, dry days 
of August bring out rusty 
spots in the lawn — when 
the perennial borders and 
the kitchen garden are 
shriveling in the heat—then 
is the time to use the 


YOUNG 
FOUNTAIN 


It’s a lifesaver for thirsty 
vegetation—throws a fine, mist- 
like spray over everything in a 
circle 30 feet in diameter. De- 
livers 35 gallons a minute, yet 
will not flatten down or wash 
out the tenderest seedlings. 

Lasts a lifetime; and one sea- 
son’s service is worth several 
times the price—$5.00. Shipped 
on receipt of check or money 
order. Discounts for quantity: 
special discount to dealers. 
Descriptive booklet on request. 


Spray Engineering Co. 
93 Federal Street 


Boston, Mass. 


The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish information about Retail Shops 
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Peterson’s — 
Perfect 
Peonies — 


Dig itaround your shrubs. 
Encourage root growth for 
next year's bloom increase 
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The standard by which 
others are judged 


——* 


About Your Gardens and Lawns 


——S 


UGUST is the month when gardens and For accomplishing every one of these re-  ,MA : : 
lawns begin to show signs of wear and quirements Alphano is ideal. It is a plant Catalog on application 
tear. Summer is starting on the down stimulant, a root food, a permanent soil builder. c 
hill. Are you going to just sit pecans let It is a granulated, odorless enricher that mI ; 
it go at that this year; or will you stir about nature has been thousands of years in the iy 
a bit and see if something can’t be done to making and that takes us months to prepare. . George H. Peterson 
prolong their vigor and further continue your Order some. Dig it around your plants and iW] : 
enjoyment? What most plants, shrubs and shrubs. . Rose and Peony ; Box 50 
lawns need right now is some tangible en- Spread it on your lawn and rake it in. ia Specialist Fair Lawn, N. J- 
couragement in the form of soil enrichments. Bolster up the thin spots. It costs so little a 
They want some fresh food. you can use it freely. a 
They want some new back~- Send for the Convince- Ys i 


bone building material. ment Book, which both shows 
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They want more friability to J and tells you exactly what Wie ° 
the soil, more air and moisture 4A, A At Alphano will do for you, as : Peony and Iris Clumps 
about their roots. Any depend- $12 a ton in bags ee by ea it ee pen F S b Pl , 
able gardener will tell you this $8 by the carload in bulk oing tor others in the las uy 
1s SO. F. O. B. Alphano, N. J. Io years. v6) or eptem er anting 
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All the choice varieties including 


Festiva Maxima, and Queen Victoria. 
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Established 1905 
17 C Battery Place New York City 
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Send for free list and colored 
plates. 


HEADS BERGENFIELD NURSERIES 
Bergenfield, N. J. 
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THE GAY 
DAFFODILS 


with cups of gold, Tu- 
lips, HHyacinths and 
Crocus — these are the 
flowers that make our 
gardens cheerful after 
the cold winter. 


Plant the bulbs this fall. 


They are not expensive, and are 
sure to give more real pleasure 


To Spring Flower Lovers [88 
A A LOVER of Spring flowers, I want you to 


confidently feel when you read my Ads, that 


Vanderbeek’s Imperial Quality Bulbs are so B : From the Cottage Gardens 


much more desirable than the ordinary kinds, that 
you will be anxious to give them a trial. ov} 7 
Your own garden results will then prove to your IX Famous Collection 
entire satisfaction, that ouc claims for their superi- oF 

ority are, if anything—understated. 


With this in mind, let me make you this res E OFFER a selectiionmotmonee 


SPECIAL OFFER ct three hundred of the choicest 


While they last, I will gladly send ati 1 : 
youltanyronallfon che) oMOPaneaS varieties in one, two and three year 


Ten 
Sada Bed Berd Seed ad Bo Weer ter bee 


er oe 
= Nenaaee Tere erat BLT CATALOGUE which gives ait eet 
Baur's Booklet ite a etise By descriptions. It also tells you how to 
of Bulbs Jon Darwinl Tulip te. ee Ot ae plant and grow this beautiful flower 


$1. 
100 Hyacinths (Bedding size) $3.00 |x successfully. 
100 Narcissus $1.50 ont) 


If the entire 600 bulbs are ordered at 
$10.00, I will prepay the delivery to any 
part of the United States. You to pay 
S the delivery on smaller orders. 

Send today for my Bulb Book and list of the varieties 
included in this special offer. 


Veaclerhece, S| | || COTTAGE GARDENS CO, Inc. 


is different from many lists; it was 

compiled by a practical bulb man, 

who selected only the varieties 

that are sure bloomers, and 

worthy of a place in any garden. 
Send your name and address for a copy. If you are 
interested in planting shrubs, trees, or hardy plants 
ask for our general catalogue. 


Shipping season commences September 


I st and continues during the Fall months. 
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172 Broadway NURSERIES 


BateronaN. 3: BS QUEENS, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Baur Floral Co. 
15 East Ninth Street Dept. A _ Erie, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention the Garden Magazine. 
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WHERE THE ASTER Root Louse Comes From 


Wuy Not PLrant EVERGREENS Now? Leonard Barron 9 SSR irabber 
Photographs by A. G. Eldredge, N. R. Graves, and others ign meee 
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mo A CriticisM oF Fruit VARIETIES - - Harold Clarke 

G_Y¥ PractTicAL PLANS FOR THE HoME GROUNDS r : 

Ke. VI. A Naruratistic GARDEN - - - Ruth Dean 11 A NEw SPRINKLING IDEA FOR LAWN IRRIGATION 

rR a Plan by the author Photograph by the author 

ah 

RY Tyinc ToGETHER HovusE AND GARDEN Fletcher Steele 12 Or NGr ee 

z ()) Photographs by C. H. Miller, H. E. Angell, and others Dantas FOR Hot Dry Sires - - - £.S.Johnson 19 
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THE EASTERN GARDENER AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION CruBeAND | SOCLERYaNEWSh ee ee an ar Aan, 56 
Gre oth 15 


THe LAST OF SUMMER DUTIES - - J. M. Patterson 2 


Photographs supplied by the Cardinell-Vincent Co. 
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PRIZE PEONIES 


And Other Hardy Plants 


A Splendid Collection Both in Ordinary and Large Sizes 


(LLL LLL 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


“World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products” 


SS 
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For Early Autumn Planting 


WE cordially invite you to visit our Nurseries 
and see these surprising collections and our 
modern facilities for their successful culture. We 
wish especially to emphasize the fact that we are 
growers and having extensive land and experience 
are able to discriminate with care and confidence 
the finest in every line of Horticulture. 


OUR MOTTO 


Prices as low as 
consistent with 


Highest Quality. 


Our stock is 
more complete 
and in finer 
condition than 
ever before. 


{From Canada] 


The peony 
roots arrived 0.K. 
today in perfect 
condition and I 
must say that 
they are larger 
and healthierand 


[From New York] 


I bought of 
seven or eight 
prominent peony 
growers in Amer- 
ica and Europe 


Evergreens 
In an unrivalled selection, rare and complete. 


Hardy Old-Fashioned Flowers 


have more eyes 9 6 : : 
pore end your Ginany I have A wonderful assortment, including Paeonias and Iris. 
bought _ else- 


the best I re- 


ceived where. 


Spring Flowering Bulbs 
Only the best in quality and variety. 
Our New Hybrid Giant-Flowering Marshmallow 
’ The wonder of the age in striking color. Flowering now. 


You can obtain by request our ILLUSTRATED GEN- 
ERAL CATALOG No. 25, the most complete and up-to- 
date book of its kind, also our AUTUMN BULB CATALOG. 


We Plan and Plant Grounds and Gardens Everywhere 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters 
Rutherford New Jersey 
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La Fiancee 


White Single 


Send today for catalog giving sizes and prices of all our perennials. Our 
Catalog also lists the same high quality of Dutch Bulbs we have been im- 
porting from one grower for twenty years. 

Plans for Hardy Gardens. At fair cost we will make complete Planting Plans of Hardy 
Borders, Formal Gardens, Wild Gardens or Landscape Designs. Many beautiful grounds at- 


test to the value of our services. We are pleased to give cultural directions to fit particular 
needs in addition to the valuable information feund in our catalog. Write today. 


Rosedale Nurseries 
S. G. Harris Box A, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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Plant Peonies in September 


EONIES can be and are planted at any time during the spring and fall, but September is the very best time for transplanting them, and 
if planted then they will, bloom the following June; if large undivided clumps are planted, a splendid display of bloom can be had. 
Peonies are one of our great specialties, and our list of varieties is the most comprehensive in America. We have now over fifty 
thousand plants to offer. SPECIMEN PLANTS—Of many varieties we can furnish large undivided clumps at three times the price 
quoted below or in our catalogue. Immediate effects can be obtained by planting these large clumps. The finer varieties of Peonies 
surpass the finest roses in coloring, form and size. They are absolutely hardy and of the easiest culture. They should be planted 
in deep, rich soil, three to four feet apart. Below we offer a small selection of extra fine and good varieties, but can supply over 
three hundred sorts. Our price list, the most comprehensive catalogue of Hardy Plants, Trees, Shrubs and Bulbs published, may be 
had for the asking. Write for catalogue or make order on order blank below. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF PEONY FESTIVA MAXIMA 


Of this glorious white Peony we now have a stock of over ten thousand plants, and to induce people to plant it in quantity we have decided to offer it at a specially low price. It is th 
most satisfactory Peony in cultivation and cannot be surpassed either for cut-flowers or for decorative effect in the garden. Very large, pure white flower, with a few blood-red stains in 
the center; tall stalks, beautiful foliage and very free-flowering. Extra large undivided clumps, $1.50 each, $16 per doz., $125 per 100. Strong flowering plants, 50 cts. each, $5 per doz., $50 
per 100. Small plants 30 cents each, $3 per doz., $20 per 100. 25 furnished at the 1oo rate. 


ORDER BLANK 
To ELLIOTT NURSERY, 316 4th Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


(J. Witkryson Errrortt, President) 


PRICES (6 at the dozen rate, 
50 at the 100 rate) 


Quantity ; Per | Quantity Per, Quantity 

Wanted PEONIES Each doz. | Wanted PEONIES Each doz, Sten PEONIES Each pid 

....Asa Gray. Large, full flower. imbricated, beautiful form, ..-Humei rosea. A splendid old sort, with deep rose-flowers; ....Tenuifolia. Same as following variety, but with beautiful 
carnation-salmon, powdered with carmine-lilac. One of one of the latest to bloom * Fi : é 5 - $030 $300 single flowers . 5 0 , : . 6 3 - $0 40 $4 00 
the best. 9 ; 9 0 , 2 : : - $1 00 ....Marguerite Gerard. Lovely lightpink,exquisitely beautiful x 50 ..Tenuifolia flore pleno. Deeply cut fringe-like foliage; 

. Avalanehe. Large flowers of perfect shape, milk-white, ..M. Martin Cahuzac. Large, purple, red, shaded with flowers bright scarlet crimson; rare and fine 2 0 5 00 
creamy center with afew carmine stripes; late and very black-maroon; very brilliant, and the darkest variety in cul- Tri hedeVE itio a Lill ity ch b eae BY 2 
free-flowering, splendid habit. A variety of great distinction tivation; extra fine . 0 c : . c . : + 400 ne fi om. ee cos pess oe nn } nee ae Healy ACE 
an duibeautysamrcpeacan es : de atid |) Oo Wo. azo ..Mixed Varieties. This mixture is made up from varieties Sai hae ear et aC PND St 
4 ie owe yA ets ter; very fresh coloring; splendid < 5 x; 6 I 00 I0 00 

. Couronne d’Or (Golden Crown). Large imbricated white of which we have not sufficient to catalogue. It does not y “ : 
flower, yellow reflex with stripes of carmine and golden contain the best varieties, but the quality is extremely good --Duchess de Nemours. Beautiful cup-shaped flower, sul- 
stamens; extra fine d E : 6 0 : ; 0 50 500 for the low price quoted. F 9 2 Per 100 $15.00 20 200 phur white, greenish reflex, extra fine. : : : : a) 3) 3) 

.-Delachil. Large cup-shaped flower, deep amaranth, late- ..Mme. de Verneville. Very pretty anemone flowers, very ..Baroness Schroeder. Ivory white. First-class Certificate, 
flowering, fine. . . 6 : 0 0 : F 35 3.50 full; collar of large petals, those of the center very close; R.B 6 E E 5 0 0 0 5 5 5 - 3.00 

F -Edulis superba. Very large flowerof perfectshape; beautiful carnation-white and sulphur, sometimes carmine, extra... 50 5900 ..Edward Andre. Large globular flower, deep crimson-red, 
brilliant tinted violet, mixed with whitish igules; silver reflex 35 350 ..Old Double Crimson. This fine old Peony is very shaded black with metallic reflex; magnificent coloring . TA GF © 


..- Festiva. Similar to Festiva maxima but dwarfer and smaller 


effective when planted in masses; one of the earliest to 


.. Duke of Cambridge. A very handsome, bright crimson 


flowers. Special low price ° 5 ° per 100 $9.00 30 3.00 bloom . . : . O . : . Per 100 $16 oo 25 250 flower:) a's) iety: i i 
.Charlemagne. Large flower, creamy white, shaded ....Madame Buequet. Velvety black amaranth, {coloring wer afsuperb variety, the verbo suCr tS [olce ’ - 75 ehCO 
chamois 5 ° : : . . . . . 35 3.50 very dark and rich . 5 - . . . . : 75 800 
JAPANESE PEONIES 
SURI GE a, 0 is anvil olellseiora'ereiebee o cele slelolgieie oiv’ei/e)se(o elelelelsjoe nanets le|olelsicistae] facie Seteisarcleisiewriyeeie ete meen sere aiisilate soc) atereeretee eee elsacie secon tenes cieeec ecm eee -- Double and Semi-Double. These are really very choice 
and distinct from varieties grown in this country, and will 
give the greatest satisfaction. c Per 100, $45.00 60 600 
AAAK ESS rarcivieloniajeitisielsioiae sicislelelseisinieleiaeieleieisionsisiercisetscieieteleisisieisecle teistelsisttcieisietetsteeiseisieiiseisieiee cols cieietiterietenieeieciicitisiseinsctieniscielicciieeeciscteieeiiors ..Single. The finest Single Peonies undoubtedly come from 
Japan. They are equal or superior to single sorts coming 
elorefalersTelolslafeLetoledeletsteleretsteloteyateteteterets olovatlel-falelsteleteietelsieictefelentaterstdlelereiatetevoteytetelelelelecleletele atatsteLaateretotereleteistetelettteletatelorleeraseter (ieee ee teen trrerr from Europe costing three times as much. Per 100, $55.00 


THE READERS’ SERVICE gives 
information regarding Poultry, Ken- 
nel and Live Stock. 


A LAWN EXPERT 
will answer your lawn questions and advise how 
to get the best lawns through Readers’ Service. 


PEONIES 


Fifteen fine named Peonies for $2.50, or 25 for $5.00 all 
different and truly labeled, a chance to obtain a fine 
collection at half price, comprising such varieties as 
Festiva Maxima, Delachei, Achillea, Lady L. Bramwell, 
Couronne d’Or Prolifica Tricolor, Louis Van Houtte, and 
various other fine sorts. With any order of above for $5.00 
I will include one plant of Baroness Schroeder, free. I have 
the largest stock in America of Lady Alexandra Duff (abso- 
lutely true) and many other fine varieties. Send for catalogue. 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 


Remington, Indiana 
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August is the Time to Plant 


Large Evergreens 


"THEY will get a well established root hold, ready 
to start again at the first hint of spring. 

They at once fill in that bare spot in the landscape 
or screen the out buildings. All winter long you have 
their fresh green to cheer up the landscape. ‘* 

We have white pines from 5 to 15 feet high and all 
kinds of Cedars, Spruces, etc. 

We replace any that for any reason fail 
to take hold. 

Send for list of sizes and prices and 
our circulars, ‘‘Never Too Late to 
Plant,” and ‘Shade Now.” 


| Dy aa. 
sy Hicks Jrees 


Isaac Hicks & Son 
Westbury_, Lon¢ Island 


BE 
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Bob White Quail 


EZ 


will reduce inflamed, swollen Joints, Sprains, 
\ Bruises, Soft Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
A Evil, Quittor, Fistula, or any un- 
healthy sore quickly as it is a positive 
antiseptic and germicide. Pleasant to 
use; does not blister under bandage 
or remove the hair, and you can work 
the horse. $2.00 per bottle, delivered. 
Book 7 K free. 


UNG, P.D.F., 152 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


SSS 


Partridges and Pheasants 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails, 
Rabbits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, 
Ferrets, etc., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist 


Dept. 55, Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 


ONWARE 


If you wish to at- 

a tract the birds, 

~ give them plenty 

of fresh water for 

bathing and drinking. 

Where water is not 

naturally abundant, a bird 

bath, such as the one illustrat- 

ed, should be used. It emp- 

j ties itself every 24 hours, 

- thereby making it sanitary. 

This bath is so constructed that the birds may bathe in water 

from an eighth of an inch to two inches deep. It is 17 inches in 

diameter, 6 inches high and weighs 30 lbs. It is decorative, ar- 

tistic and practical, and can be secured in various colors. Price, 

$3.50, F.O.B. New York. Crating charge on out-of-town 
orders, 30 cents extra. 

Sharonware, the new frost-proof cement garden furnishings, win- 

dow boxes, jardiniers, flower pots, bird baths, garden seats, etc. 


Sharonware Workshop, 42 Lexington Ave. , New York City 


No. 3 Poultry House—I unit 


No. 4 Poultry House—5 units 


Dog Rivnel 
Hodgson 


Portable 
Houses 


KENNEL=—Sanitary, neat, durable. $10.00. 

No. 4 POULTRY HOUSE—10x50 feet; in 5 pens; complete for 200 hens. 
$75.00 ; additional pens, $60.00 each. out 

No. 3 POULTRY HOUSE—8x10 feet ; complete for 30 hens. $60.00; additional pens, $50.00 each. Cedar, 
vermin-proof, 


Neatly painted. Quickly bolted together by anyone. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. {Gsaerswan prbG., 6 HAST 29th S7., NEW YORK) spondence to Boston 


Cedar, vermin-proof. First pen, 
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[Epitors’ Norr.—The abundance of material that is really available to enliven the garden and lawn from midsummer, after 
the great show of spring color is gone, is discussed in this, the third of the series of important articles by Mr. Ernest H. Wilson, 


the plant collector, whose travels in China and recently in Japan have so greatly enriched our plant material. 
authority as a practical plant grower as well as a botanist and experience! collector. 
more new plants than any other one individual. 


HE geographical area of the 

United States of North America 

is so Immense and the climate is 

so diversified that there is ample 

room in which to accommodate out of 
doors all the kinds of woody plants known 
from the northern and southern Hemi- 
spheres outside of 
the tropics. In Cali- 
fornia the trees and 
shrubs of the tem- 
perate regions of the 
southern Hemi- 
sphere thrive amaz- 
ingly, and it is prob- 
able that in this 
state alone a greater 
variety of woody 
plants can be suc- 
cessfully grown in 
the open ground 
than in any similar 
area in the world. I 
mentioned the 
southern Hemi- 
sphere but it should 
be added that the 
trees and shrubs of 
China, Japan, the 
Himalayas, south- 
em Hurope, the 
Caucasus, and the 
Mediterranean — re- 
gion of northern Af- 
rica are equally at 
home in California. 
In contrast it may 
be stated that in the 
Arnold Arboretum, 
Boston, Mass., it has 
not been found pos- 
sible to cultivate 
successfully any tree 
or shrub native of 
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After the season of Spiraeas is ended, the Sorbarias will take their piace. 
15 feet high, with arched panicles of pure white flowers two feet long 
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the southern Hemisphere. Many of the 
trees native of Europe thrive indiffer- 
ently here and virtually no exotic broad- 
leaved evergreen will withstand the vag- 
aries of this austere New England cli- 
mate. 

The United States of North America 


The very finest, S. arborea, shown above, grows 


He speaks with unusual 


Indeed, Mr. Wilson has introduced into cultivation 
The exact records of his travels are to be found in his ‘ Naturalist in Western China.”’| 


is a land of extremes but the horti- 
cultural possibilities are wellnigh illimitable. 

The day will dawn when throughout the 
length and breadth of this land there will 
be country homes and their attendant 
gardens. Much pioneer work has been 
done and progress is being made but the 
consummation of 
these efforts is with 
the future. 

Though paradox- 
ical, it is none the 
less true, that the 
very size of this 
country and the di- 
versity of its climate 
simplifies in general, 
and at the same time 
complicates in de- 
tail, the efforts of 
those who treat of 
horticultural mat- 
ters. Statements of 
a general nature 
may be absolutely 
true yet utterly mis- 
leading unless duly 
qualified. For ex- 
ample, I might 
assert that several 
species of Eucalyp- 
tus and Acacia are 
perfectly hardy and 
quick growing trees 
in the United States 
of America and re- 
commend their be- 
ing extensively 
planted in parks and 


gardens. To the 
people of California 
such a_ statement 


would be accepted 
as demonstrably 
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true. To the people of Massachusetts it 
would sound ridiculous nonsense! 

Therefore, in writing on horticultural 
matters, and especially on those which are 
strongly influenced by climate, it is nec- 
essary that one specify to what particular 
part of the country his statements are in- 
tended to apply. It is unfortunate that 
one’s efforts must be circumscribed, but 
the controlling factors are beyond human 
restraint. In the case of this and other 
articles to follow in this series it must be 
remembered that they have definite refer- 
ence mainly to gardens in the temperate 
parts of eastern North 
America. The scope is 
broad, but details are 
necessary; and it is climate 
that controls these details 
since the plants I write of 
are recommended for the 
embellishment of parks 
and outdoor gardens. 

Eastern North America 
is singularly rich in native 
species of ornamental 
flowering trees and shrubs, 
and in spring and early 
summer the waysides and 
woodlands are everywhere 
gay with conspicuous 
flowers. About midsum- 
mer this wealth of blossom 
ceases in so far as woody 
plants are concerned and 
tall growing herbs in 
meadow and swamp, in 
thicket and forest-glade 
proudly flaunt their multi- 
colored flowers. Even in 
cold New England Nature 
so economizes that there 
are very few weeks in the 
whole year when abso- 
lutely no flowers are to be 
found outdoors. Takinga 
lesson from Dame Nature 
every well-ordered garden 
should be so stocked that 
a succession of flowers be 
maintained. 

At summer resorts the 
gardeners efforts are 
largely directed toward 
the growing of plants 
which blossom from the 
beginning of July to mid- 
September. Herbaceous 
perennials, tender her- 
baceous exotics, and cer- 
tain bulbous plants, to- 
gether with a few shrubs such as Rose of 
Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus), the hardy Hy- 
drangea (Hydrangea paniculata) and the ten- 
der Hydrangea or Hortensia (H. opuloides, 
commonly known as H. hortensis) and H. 
opuloides var. otaksa are utilized to produce 
the necessary display of flowers. Without 
being critical it may be said that thete is a 
sameness in the floral displays of most 
summer gardens which is varied only by 
design and quantity. There is no par- 
ticular reason for being dissatisfied, but, 


The Ko6elreuteria photographed in its native habitat. 


among woody plants which flower during 
this season a much greater variety could 
advantageously be grown and much beauty 
and charm added thereby. The number 
though relatively small is much greater than 
many suppose. Some of these plants are 
natives of eastern North America, a good 
many are indigenous to China and Japan, 
whilst others hail from various parts of 
Europe and temperate Asia. Some of these 
I now propose to discuss in brief detail. 
During the early part of July the Lindens 
(Tilia), the largest genus of summer- 
flowering trees, put forth their fragrant 


honey-laden, pendant blossoms. The na- 
tive Sweet Bay (Magnolia glauca) with cup- 
shaped white flowers is also in blossom, and 
in wet seasons a second crop of flowers 
appears on Magnolia cordata. This medium- 
sized native tree has beautiful cup-shaped 
yellow flowers and its history is more than 
ordinarily interesting. It was originally 
discovered by the elder Michaux in the 
neighborhood of Augusta, Georgia, some 
time between 1787 and 1796, and by him 
(or his son) introduced to France. The 


‘trees now in cultivation are derived from 


these original introductions of Michaux. All 
efforts to rediscover this Magnolia failed 
until about two years ago when Mr. Louis 
A. Berckmans accidentally “happened” 
upon it in a dry wood some eighteen miles 
south of Augusta. Michaux describes it 
as a tree 40-50 feet tall but the recent 
discoveries are bushes 4-6 feet tall. 

From the middle to the end of July the 
Sourwood or Sorrel tree (Oxydendrum 
arboreum), another American tree, is in 
flower. A native of the Appalachian mount- 
ains where it grows thirty feet and more tall, 
this member of the Heath 
family is quite hardy in 
Massachusetts where it 
commences to blossom 
when only a few feet high. 
The white, urn-shaped 
flowers are produced in 
great profusion in termi- 
nal, spreading, and slightly 
drooping compound clus- 
ters and last for a long 
time. The bright green 
leaves have a pleasant 
acidulous taste and turn 
in the autumn bright scar- 
let: The ‘Sorrel ttreemis 
apparently free of disease 
and is not subject to insect 
pests; it is perfectly hardy 
and well deserves a place 
in every garden. 

Of the several hardy 
exotic trees which flower 
in July and August at 
least three merit wider 
recognition, viz.—K éelreu- 
teria paniculata, the Japan 
pagoda tree (Sophora ja- 
ponica), and the Acantho- 
panax (Kalopanax ricini- 
folium). 

The KGelreuteria is na- 
tive of northern China 
and was introduced to 
Petrograd from the neigh- 
borhood of Peking some 
time between 1740 and 
1756. It was introduced 
in 1763 to England by 
Lord Coventry presum- 
ably from _ Petrograd. 
Though known in cultiva- 
tion for over a century 
and a half it is far from 
being as generally planted 
as its beauty warrants. 
It is a small tree 20 
to 30 feet tall with spreading branches, 
large shining green, pinnately divided 
leaves and erect much branched panicles 
a foot and more high of numerous bright 
yellow flowers which are followed by 
bladder-like top-shaped fruits. In the 
color of its flowers Kéelreuteria is unique 
among midseason flowering trees. It is 
much cultivated in Peking gardens and 
will withstand heat and drought as well as 
cold. In the semi-arid valleys of western 
China another and closely allied species 


ane \e 
An excellent tree for midsummer flower; bright 
yellow, pea-like blooms followed by curious inflated, bladder-like fruits 
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Pepperbush (Clethra alntfolia), a denizen of swamps 
but grows in good garden soil from Maine to Florida. 
White flowers; fruit, late summer 


(K. apiculata) is common and is now in 
cultivation in western gardens. 

The Sophora is allied to the Locust- 
tree but, fortunately unlike the latter, it is 
not subject to attacks of boring insects. Its 
specific name notwithstanding, Sophora 
japonica is indigenous to China and is 
only known asa cultivated tree in japan 
having been introduced by Buddhist 
priests perhaps a thousand years ago. 
In China this tree is widely dispersed 
and in the extreme west is very com- 
mon in rocky. and sandy semi-arid 
valleys. It is a very hardy tree and 
grows 60-80 feet tall and has a dense 
wide-spreading oval or flattened crown and 
toward the end of July and in August every 
branchlet terminates in a narrow erect 
branching cluster of creamy-white flowers 
which are followed by slender, curiously 
constricted saponaceous pod-like fruits. 

This Sophora flowered first under cultiva- 
tion near Paris in 1779, having been raised 
from seeds sent from Peking by Father 
D’Incarville, a Jesuit priest about 1747. 
On sandy soil in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
where it was received from Paris through 
J. Gordon in 1753, this tree thrives re- 
markably and some magnificent specimens 
may be seen there. Here in Boston, Mass., 
there are growing several fine old trees. 
In the park in which stands the Temple of 
Heaven at Peking there is a grand old 
avenue of this tree. The individuals are 
large, with deeply furrowed dark gray bark 
and in winter they are singularly Oak-like 
in general appearance. In temple grounds 
in Japan fine specimen trees are occa- 
sionally met with. In China the flowers of 
the Sophora are used in preparing a yellow 
dye for silk. 

The Kalopanax (also known as Acantho- 


panax) is a member of the Ivy family and 
is one of the noblest trees of the cool 
temperate regions. It occurs wild, scat- 
tered through the moist forests from the 
extreme south to the limits of northern 
Japan. It is most abundant in the Hok- 
kaido where it is a valuable timber tree. 
It is also found in Korea and in China. 
It grows to a large size and in Japan trees 
80 feet tall with a trunk 15 feet to 20 feet 
in girth are not rare. In old trees the bark 
is gray and deeply furrowed, the branches 
thick and spreading to form a flattened or 
rounded crown. In young trees the 
branches are erect-spreading and both 
they and the trunk are armed with scat- 
tered, short stout spines. The dark green 
leaves on long stalks are very like those of 
the Castor-oil plant (Ricinus) only larger, 
and to this resemblance the tree owes its 
specific name. In late July and August 
each branchlet bears a broad, flat compound 
cluster of white flowers which are rapidly 
followed by shining black Elderberry-like 
fruits. The large and handsome palmate 
leaves give this tree a tropical appearance 
yet it is perfectly hardy and quick-growing. 
In the Arnold Arboretum may be seen two 
trees each thirty-five feet tall, raised from 
seeds collected in Japan by Professor Sar- 
gent in 1892. These trees flower and fruit 
each year and have done so for several 
years past. This Kalopanax thrives in 
ordinary garden soil but prefers a moist 
situation. As far as is known it is not 
attacked by any insect or disease. As a 
lawn tree or as a specimen tree by side of 
water it is unsurpassed and also it ought 
to be used for street planting. In the 
Hokkaido this tree is known as the 
“Sen” and the wood, which is 
white with a fine grain, is ex- 
ported to China for rail- 
way ties and to Europe 

for making shop-fit- 
tings, panels and 
office furniture. 
Another Jap- 
anese tree 
Stewartia 
Pseu- 


Summer Lilac, the 
best of the Bud- 
dleias (B. Davidit 
var. magnifica), is 
here shown. Large 
flowers, deep violet 
color 


docamellia, a member of the Camellia 
family, also blossoms about the end of July 
and is much too rare in gardens. In the 
moist forests of the Nikko region-this tree 
is abundant and is easily recognized by its 
perfectly smooth gray-brown bark; the 
branches are ascending and form a narrow 


Elsholtzia Stauntoni:, a new highly desirable shrub from 


China. Almost herbaceous. Flowers, rose purple 
head. The flowers are saucer-shaped, white 
with a mass of yellow stamens; they are 
very freely produced and the tree is strik- 
ingly ornamental. Its eastern North 
American relative (S. pentagyna) which is 
native of the southern Appalachian region, 
is a tall shrub with larger, more cup-shaped 
flowers which appear about mid-July. 
Both these Stewartias are hardy as far 
north as Boston. A near and equally 
hardy relative of these is Gordonia al- 
tamaha, one of the most beautiful and most 
interesting of late-flowering American 
plants. It is a shrub 15-20 feet high 
with obovate-oblong leaves and pure white 
cup or saucer-shaped flowers with con- 
spicuous yellow stamens which are produced 
from August to lateSeptember. It was dis- 
covered in the region of the Altamaha 
River, in Georgia, by William Bartram, 
and introduced by him to England in 
1774. No botanist or collector since 
1790 has seen this plant wild and 
all recent efforts to find it in the 
original locality or elsewhere 

have failed. 

Other late-flowering trees 
worthy of a place in gardens 
are Rhus javanica (better 
known as R. Osbeckzi or 
R. semialata), Cleroden- 
cro trichotomum, and 
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C. Fargesii, ali three native of China and 
Japan. Unfortunately the two Cleroden- 
drons are not hardy as far north as Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Of shrubs there is quite a variety which 
blossom during the midseason. By the 
middle of July the last of the Buckeyes 
(Aesculus parviflora) is in flower. This 
native of the southeastern states is a broad, 
round-topped, much-branched shrub 6-10 
feet high, and every branchlet terminates 


Kalopanax ricinifolium growing in the Arnold Arboretum from seed collected in 1892. Thirty-five feet high. 


shade tree for America, thriving in ordinary garden soil. 


in long, narrow, erect spikes of small white 
flowers in which the stamens are long 
exserted. This shrub requires good soil 
and a moist situation, and is well suited for 
planting in large masses or as a single 
specimen. 

The Pepperbush (Clethra), of which 
three species are hardy in the Arnold 
Arboretum, is perhaps the most beautiful 
group of native shrubs which flower from 
mid-July. The most common is Clethra 
alnifolia, a denizen of swamp borders and 


moist places in the neighborhood of the 
coast from Maine to Florida. As usually 
seen it is a bush 4-6 feet tall, with white, 
fragrant flowers borne in erect, terminal 
compound clusters. Unfortunately the 
leaves are often disfigured by attacks of 
red spider. A second species (C. tomentosa) 
is native of Florida and flowers two or three 
weeks later than the preceding from which 
it differs chiefly in the covering of white 
hairs on the lower surface of the leaves. 


A valuable 
Bears masses of white flowers 


The third (C. acuminata) is an inhabitant of 
the forests of the southern Appalachian 
mountains and is a less desirable garden 
plant. A fourth species (C. canescens), 
hardy in the vicinity of Boston, hails from 
Japan and exceeds in beauty any of the 
American kinds, but unfortunately it does 
not readily make itself at home with us. 
The inflorescence is larger than in the 
American species and the plant grows to a 
greater size. As I write I have in mind a 
fine specimen fully 14 feet high, which is 


growing on a windswept corner in a garden 
at Winchester, Mass. Every year each 
branchlet of this bush terminates in large 
clusters of fragrant, white flowers. In 
Japan this Pepperbush is widely dis- 
tributed and in moist forests is often a tree 
40 feet tall with a smooth gray-brown trunk 
5 feet and more in girth. 

At midseason the Spiraeas are all past 
but their place is well taken by the closely 
allied genus Sorbaria which is distinguished 
by its pinnate leaves and terminal com- 
pound panicles of flowers. Five species 
are hardy in the Arnold Arboretum and 
thrive in ordinary garden soil. The best 
results are obtained by planting them in rich 
loam in a moist place, and by the side of a 
pond or stream their grace and beauty is 
seen to best advantage. They are excel- 
lent subjects for the wild garden and to 
develop their full beauty they must have 
plenty of room. One of the finest of these 
Sorbarias is S. arborea, a very com- 
mon shrub in central and western China 
whence I introduced it to the Arnold Ar- 
boretum and elsewhere. On the Chino- 
Thibetan borderland this plant is very 
abundant and grows 15 to 20 feet tall and 
as much through, and bears in profusion 
much-branched arching panicles often 2 feet 
long of pure white flowers. From the ex- 
treme northwestern Himalayas came S. A7zi- 
chisonit, with smooth shoots and pale green 
leaves and even larger masses of flowers 
than the preceding which it resembles in 
size and habit. In the Hokkaido and 
Saghalien the well known S. sorbifolia is a 
shrub 3-5 feet tall with erect shoots which 
terminate in rigidly upright wide-branched 
panicles 18 inches high. I retain a vivid 
recollection of the picture this shrub pre- 
sented last August in Saghalien. There, 
on the margins of grassy swamps and 
swampy woodlands and by the side of 
streams and ponds, this plant luxuriates in 
great abundance; its pyramids of white 
flowers with their prominent stamens, 
reared on rigid stems 3 to 5 feet tall and 
subtended by numerous large deep green 
leaves, presented a never-to-be-forgotten 
spectacle in that lonely, silent land. 

The other two species (S. assurgens from 
western China and S. stellipila from north- 
ern Japan) are also well worth growing. A 
sixth species (S. Lindleyana) from the 
Himalayas is not hardy with us. 

Three species of Adam’s Needle (Yucca 
flaccida, native of the southern Appala- 
chians, VY. filamentosa from Stone Mountain, 
Georgia, and Y. glauca, native of the east- 
ern slopes of the Rocky Mountains) are 
hardy in the Arnold Arboretum. With 
their spear-like leaves these plants are 
interesting at all seasons and when in 
flower there are few if any subjects more 
beautiful. The tall, branching inflores- 
cence and nodding white flowers, in the 
daytime more or less top-shaped, expand 
on moonlight nights when they attract 
the moths which effect the fertilization 
of the flowers. 

Of shrubs with yellow flowers there are 
several, all native of southern Europe, the 
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Caucasus and Asia Minor, which blossom in 
July. Most interesting among these are 
Cytisus nigricans, C. capitatus and Genista 
tinctoria, var. elata, all three good garden 
plants unfortunately too rarely seen in 
American gardens. The Bladder Sennas 
(Colutea arborescens and C. cilicica) flower 
in July, and C. orientalis which flowers 
earlier is covered with large thin-walled in- 
flated pods which are tinged with pink and 
are very ornamental. 

The yellow shrubby Cinquefoil (Po- 
tentilla fruticosa) its variety parvifolia and 
the white-flowered variety Veztchii, blossom 
in summer early and late and do well in 
sunny situations. A St. John’s Wort 
(Hypericum patulum var. Henryi), a new 
comer from western China which grows 
2-3 feet tall and bears large deep yellow 
flowers, is also worthy of note. With blue 
or bluish flowers two shrubby species of 
Clematis (C. heracleaefolia from northern 
China; C. stans from Japan) bloom during 
this midseason. Of each there are several 
varieties and the flowers are more or less 
tubular in shape. These plants grow 
about 3 feet tall and behave much as do 
herbaceous perennials. Another beautiful 
little plant with blue flowers unfortunately 
not hardy around Boston is Caryopteris 
imcana (better known as C. Mastacanthus), 
native of Japan and China. 

The largest group of midseason shrubs 
has flowers of pink, red and purple. Be- 
longing to the Pea family the most beauti- 
ful are Indigofera and Lespedeza. Of the 
first named J. Kirilowii with bright rose- 
pink flowers, hails from Korea and north- 
ern China, and J. decora with white flowers 
from Japan and northern China. Both are 
low sub-shrubby plants with twiggy shoots 
and bright green pinnate leaves and large 
and lovely flowers on long erect racemes. 
They commence to blossom in late June 
and continue to do so for a couple of months. 
Another species 7. Gerardiana from the 
Himalayas has rose-colored flowers but it 
is a less valuable plant for northern gardens. 
A fourth and new introduction from central 
China is J. amblyantha. ‘This is an erect, 
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little-branching shrub 5 to 6 feet tall with 
erect racemes of pink or rose-red colored 
flowers. It is a pleasing shrub and remark- 
able inasmuch as the racemes continue to 
elongate and produce blossoms from late 
June until the frosts appear. 

Of Lespedeza the hardiest are L. bicolor, 
L. formosa and L. cyrtobotrya all three 
twiggy floriferous shrubs. 

A very charming small shrub much too 
infrequently met with in gardens is Calli- 
carpa japonica. This plant has opposite 
leaves and from the axil of each and every- 
one arise short stalked flattened clusters 
of pinkish flowers. These are quickly 
followed by masses of small, round rose- 
purple fruits which last until the frosts come 
and which, as the generic name indicates, 
are very beautiful. 

A comparatively new and highly de- 
dirable plant is Elsholtzia Stauntonii, intro- 
duced in 1905, to the Arnold Arboretum 
by Mr. J. G. Jack from near the Great Wall 
of China north of Peking. This is almost 
a herbaceous plant and may be treated as 
such. It has terminal and lateral, more or 
less erect racemes of rose-purple flowers 
with long exserted stamens and is most 
attractive. 

As a group with lilac, rose and vinous- 
purple flowers the most valuable recent 
addition to midseason shrubs is unques- 
tionably Buddleia Davidii (more generally 
known as B. variabilis) and its varieties, 
and these are fast winning well-deserved 
popularity in this country under the name 
of Summer Lilac. They are inhabitants of 
central and western China where they are 
essentially fluviatile plants though here 
and there they ascend moist herb or shrub- 
clad slopes. They are scarcely hardy as 
far north as Boston, Mass., but cuttings of 
half-ripe wood inserted under glass in 
autumn root readily and these if planted 
out early in June will make large bushes 
and flower profusely in August and Septem- 
ber. A rich loamy soil, full sunshine and 
an abundant water supply are the essentials. 
Grown in this manner I have measured the 
tail-like inflorescence over thirty inches 
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long. In this Magazine for April of this 
year appeared an illustrated article on 
these plants so there is no need even for 
the introducer to enter into further details 
concerning them. But as an expression of 
opinion perhaps I may be allowed to say 
that my own favorite is the var. magnifica 
which is distinguished by its relatively large, 
intense violet-purple flowers with the edge 
of the petals crinkled and slightly recurved. 
And, further, I do vigorously protest against 
the absurd name of “ Butterfly Bush” which 
some dealers would fain foist upon us as a 
popular name for these shrubs. 

Space, even though our Editor is gener- 
ous, is limited and as finality is impossible 
I must omit details on some of the more 
generally known midseason flowering 
shrubs such as Veronica augustifolia, its 
varieties and hybrids, Ceanothus hybridus 
and others, Abelia grandiflora, Amorpha 
canescens and certain other plants, yet I 
must have a word or two on those favorite 
low-growing shrubs the Ling and Hardy 
Heaths. People other than those of Scotch 
descent have a warm affection for these 
charming little shrubs and there is no 
valid reason why this fondness should not 
be indulged. Ling and Heaths are sun- 
loving plants and their successful culture 
demands that they be planted in open 
situations fully exposed to the sun. A 
moist sandy soil in which peat is liberally 
admixed are the other requisites and the 
plants thrive better in shallow than in deep 
soils. The hardiest of the Heaths is Erica 
carnea and its variety alba which com- 
mence to blossom in early spring as the 
snow and frosts disappear. The Cornish 
Heath EF. vagans and its varieties alba, 
grandiflora and rubra, and the Ling (Cal- 
luna vulgaris) of which there are more than 
a dozen varieties, are almost equally hardy 
and commence to flower in July and con- 
tinue in blossom until the late autumn. 
Other Heaths like E. Mackaii, E. stricta, E. 
Tetralix, E. cinerea (Downy Heath) and Do- 
béecia polifolia (Irish Heath) are not hardy 
as far north as Boston, Mass., but they will 
probably thrive south of New York City. 


Why Not Plant Evergreens Now? —sy Leonard Barron, *: 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE EXCEPTIONAL WEATHER CONDITIONS OF THIS YEAR AND 
PLANT EVERGREENS BEFORE THE TIME FOR REGULAR FALL PLANTING ARRIVES 


UGUST planting of coniferous 
evergreens is a well recognized 
practice because evergreens differ 
in their character of growth from 

the deciduous trees and shrubs. The latter 
are best moved when dormant—that is, 
when there are no leaves upon them to 
serve as a tax upon the roots. Evergreens, 
on the other hand, are never without their 
foliage. Therefore, the removal, in a 
dormant condition, when the roots are not 
able to quickly take in moisture from the 
soil and pass it up to the leaves, is not prac- 
tical. Instead, we have to take advantage 


of the warm soil conditions of late spring or 
late summer in order that the roots may 
continue their actual work to the best 
advantage of the part above the ground. 
August planting of evergreens is no new 
idea. It has long been advocated not only 
because of the general conditions but also 
because it is done at a time when very little 
outdoor planting is possible. Fall and early 
spring are the ideal periods for all ordinary 
trees and shrubs. The herbaceous plants 
generally can be handled in September, 
leaving one’s hands clear for the present 
month to work with the vergreens and a 


few other early herbaceous material like 
the iris, which in their nature are almost 
evergreen. 

The added advantage of August planting 
is that the plants can be placed into position 
with a perfect realization of the part they 
will play in the garden picture. And it is 
not easy for most people to carry in their 
minds the complete characters of plants in 
their off seasons. 

But successful August planting depends 
on certain conditions, and this year those 
conditions are ideal. We have had an 
abundance of rains during the summer; in 
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addition to be- 
ing warm, the 
soil is also ab- 
undantly moist. 
Transplanting 
of evergreens 
can be done this 
year in many 
localities with a 
greater  assur- 
ance of success 
than is usually 
themcasenueks 
HE MNOW YWNSE. 
therefore ns.to 
take advan- 
tage of your 
op portuni- 
ties and 
plant ever- 
greens now? 

The pre- 
cautions for 
evergreen 
planting are 
simple. The 
soil must 
MOitenDie 
broken 
away 
from the 
roots. 
This is 
ensured 
by hav- 
ing the 
plant 
baled with bur- 
lap. All good 
nurserymen 
ship evergreens 
in this manner. 
In planting it is 
really not essen- 
tial to remove 


the: | biuinlajpi 

“Balled and baled’”’ is the make the eee 
only way for a nursery to ship sufficiently arge 
evergreens. The burlap covering to receive the 
need not be entirely removed in [all  comfort- 
Daas ably, then cut 
loose the binding 


strings so that the ends of the burlap may 
be laid down flat on the bottom of the hole 
and the earth filled in and tamped in the 
usual way for transplanting any tree or 
shrub. A mulch after planting, to make 
assurance doubly sure, over the first winter 
at least, is merely an ordinary, every-day 
precaution. 

The roots of evergreens must not be ex- 
posed to the air. Exposure simply means 
that the resinous matter which they con- 
tain becomes hardened—and once hardened, 
if is quite impossible to ever restore it to a 
normal condition. With hardened resin 
the root cannot do its proper work and the 
result is that moisture is not taken up from 
the soil in sufficient quantities to supply the 
demands of the leaves. Herein is the 
explanation of why evergreens may live 
over the winter and die the following May 
—lack of moisture. Last May this con- 
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dition was all 
too frequent; 
the losses were 
Slenze hen. Hoult 
with ordinary 
attention, tak- 
ing advantage 
of the season’s 
rains, the places 
made vacant by 
the deaths of 
last spring may 
easily be filled 
now with a feel- 
ing of almost 
certain success. 
Most of the 
EWP eens: 
especially pines 
and spruces, 
make a vigorous 
root growth dur- 
ing August, and 
if ‘transplanted 
before this root 
growth has attained the maximum, the plants 
will take a secure hold of the ground in their 
new situation before winter sets in. It is 
important to bear this in mind: that August 
planting must not be confused with fall 
planting, because fall planting is done after 
all growth for the season has stopped. 
August planting of evergreens is sound 
practice in any region where the spring is 
normally hot and dry, especially if the late 
summer conditions are not exceptionally 
trying. Where late summer is much drier 
than the spring, it will normally be better 
to plant evergreens in the spring. 
Circumstances alter cases, and success 
will vary in a given locality. Remember 
there is no “best” time for planting ever- 


~ ‘ \ 


ge 


It is in winter time when the snow comes that the beauty of the evergreen is appreciated most. 


Large sized nursery-grown evergreen trees, such as this white pine, are moved with complete 
success, having been previously prepared by root pruning 


greens. There are good times, and there 
are times when the wide-awake gardener 
can take advantage of the conditions that 
confront him. You must’ use your own 
judgment. You must take ordinary normal 
precautions to ensure success; you must 
not let the roots dry out; you must plant 
before root growth has ceased; you must 
mulch and tend the summer planted speci- 
men over its first winter and early spring. 

Do not plant too deeply; all evergreens 
have some roots near the surface. Do not 
over water after planting, but syringe or 
hose the foliage. Do not let the soil dry 
out and crack. And finally, do not forget 
that your plants are living things and re- 
spond to care and attention. 


Imagine this scene with 


all the evergreens removed. Ugh! 


Practical Plans for the Home Grounds 
VI. A Naturalistic Garden—By Ruth Dean, cin’ y. 


[Epitors’ NotE.—One article in this series appears each month. Planting plans will be found in the issues for February and April. 


ORMALITY and informality in 
gardens each have their partisans; 
the word “formal” is sufficient 
in the minds of some people to 

condemn a garden, and to others of more 
architectural tastes, an informal plan con- 
tains nothing of interest. It is always a 
temptation to the designer to draw a 
balanced, formal layout, made up of 
straight lines and regular curves, for the 
simple reason that it looks so much more 
finished and workmanlike on paper than 
doesa naturalistic scheme. I find that nine 
times out of ten, if a client is given two 
schemes for the same piece of property, one 
squared and neat looking, the other ragged 
and naturalistic, he will choose the former. 
This is plainly because its orderliness ap- 
peals to his eye, and, unable to form any 
very definite picture of either one, he favors 
that which looks better on paper. Clearly 


the informal 
plan is at a 
disadvantage, 
for there is no 
way of represent- 
ing graphically the 
charm of ragged, 
iris-fringed pools, of 
stepping stones that 
wind in among feath- 
ery grasses and gay 
marsh mallows, of a seat 
under a clump of haw- 
thorns, or of fiery spikes 
of cardinal flower rising up 
against dark cedars. And 
yet all this may be set forth 
in plan, with the most skilful 
kind of draughtmanship, and 
against its formal brother whose 
charms of design are all apparent, 
cut no figure at all. 

Moreover it is much the more 
difficult garden to execute success- 
fully. It must not be artificial in 
feeling, nor forced, nor exaggerated. 
The best way to prevent its being any 
one of these things is to study the 
countryside:round about a given locality, 
and to use very largely native trees, 
shrubs, and plants. If you are making a 


naturalistic pool down on Long Island 
do not import rocks and boulders to put 
along the edge of your pond. Make it true 
to the type of pool which occurs in the 
neighborhood. Plant cedars behind it, 
and sumach and viburnum and dogwood, 
with such flowers as Joe Pye weed, cardinal 
flower, iris and the purple iron weed. 
But if the streams and pools near your 
house are rocky, then stones jutting out 
into the water are quite in order. Be care- 
ful to have the majority of them big stones 
or the water’s edge will look cluttered and 
restless. There is a variety of manufac- 


tured stone called “‘Tuft Stone,” which is 
very satisfactory for gardens of this sort, 
and works well into the landscape. 

The garden in the plan is on a place of 
about an acre and a half, where natural- 
istic planting has been used on all parts of 
No hedges or trellis screen 


the grounds. 


the drying green, but tall, irregular-growing 
shrubs, with a few trees to vary the height 
line, take their place. Borders of the same 
sort shut off the house from the road and 
the garage from both. Flowers, instead of 
being planted in beds, are massed in bays 
of the shrubbery, and no gravel paths cut 
up the green. Stepping stones lead one 
through crabapple and cedars, dogwood, 
and cherry to a pool lying in the midst of 
the thicket. And here, shut off by tall 
shrubs and trees, one may sit with a feeling 
of being quite remote from a world of busy 
people. This is probably the main point in 
favor of “‘landscape gardens” so-called; if 
they are well done they give one the atmos- 
phere of woods and fields which formal gar- 
dens are less able todo. That sort of gar- 
den may have other charms of art, however, 
and to illustrate them will be the purpose of 
next month’s plan of this same property. 
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Tying Together House and Garden-—sy Fletcher Steele, 


Landscape 
Architect 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY THE FIRST CONSIDERATION WITH EACH WINDOW THE 
FRAME FOR A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE—THE APPROACH FROM THE PUBLIC WAY 


STUDENT in old Pompeii is 
puzzled to determine whether the 
houses are half garden or the 
gardens half house. Each one is 
intimately a part of the other. All is quite 
different to-day. Now a man builds a 
house, then walks, drives, service-yards, 
and a garden, each by itself, with little or no 
relation to the rest. We have outgrown 
the patchwork quilt and patchwork archi- 
tecture, but as yet few have outgrown a 
patchwork arrangement of their estates. 

This disunity of design is comparatively 
modern and altogether American. In our 
colonial days an orderly inter-relation of 
house, service buildings and grounds was 
always planned. As architects have turned 
back to study the buildings and decorators 
to the furniture, so designers of estates 
should study the colonial landscape archi- 
tectural arrangement. 

We might draw the lesson from old places 
in New Amsterdam, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
or farther south. But nowhere were the 
conditions so like those of to-day as in New 
England, or was the arrangement so easily 
adaptable for the ordinary small homestead. 
There we find two general types, the Door- 
yard Garden and what we may call the 
Straightaway Garden. 

In early days the small frame houses were 
placed close to the highway. From the 
door in the middle of the front ran a straight 
walk to the street. A low paling followed 
the street line turning in at right angles to 
meet the corners of the house. The area 
thus enclosed became the little Dooryard 
Garden, sacred to the housewife. It was 
planted with flowers. But more important 
were the herbs for homemade remedies and 
for cooking. In other words, the garden 


This illustrates the straightaway type of garden, pre- 
senting a dressed front to the street; the utility plants are 
relegated to more secluded regions 


was necessary. It was also easily accessible. 
But a step from the kitchen, and one could 
pick a bit of “‘sallat”’ at meal times or ladle 
the dishwater where most needed on “piny” 
or ‘“‘fetherfew.” The housewife was a busy 
woman and not a moment of the few that 
could be spared for tending the garden need 
be lost in going or coming. 

The other type I call the Straightaway 
for the “straightaway path” which gen- 
erally ran through it. These gardens be- 
longed to the larger houses, inhabited by 
prosperous people whose womenfolk were 
helped by servants. Isay helped advisedly, 
for though the mistress no longer scrubbed 
and swept she still spun and sewed, and 
her touch was recognized in every dish that 
left the kitchen. In those days there was 
little distinction between master and ser- 
vant, service quarters, and drawing-room. 
But the life of the mistress was somewhat 
reserved and the needs of the household 
were large. The tiny Dooryard Garden 
was too public and small for her fancy, 
So she appropriated for her uses land on the 
side away from the street. 

She rarely put her flower garden next the 
house, however. That space was needed 
for bleaching and drying, and for sun- 
cooking the strawberry jam; for well, 
woodshed, and smoke-house, and divers 
out-buildings. So a small yard was set 
aside, irregular in shape, as controlled by 
conditions. It was fenced in on one or 
more sides to keep out prowling animals 
and to remind the farm hands, who passed 
this way from barns to house, that they 
were entering the precincts of the mistress. 
This yard was as much used in summer as 
the kitchen itself, for much the same pur- 
poses. It was a distinct, bounded unit of 
design. It was open. At one side a grape 
arbor was often built against the house, 
with two or three fruit trees near by. 
Around the edges were lilacs and ragged 
yellow day-liles. 

Beyond the yard lay the garden. Oppo- 
site a door or principal window of the house 
an opening, sometimes arched, was made 
through the shrubs, and a long broad path. 
led toa simple arbor at the end. Beds were 
laid out on either side. Flowers and herbs, 
vegetables and bush fruits, pears and 
cherry trees were planted here and there 
(The apples were gathered into an orchard 
at one side). But few feet away from the 
house, the garden was in effect merely the 
second extension of the useful apartments. 
Yard and garden were more than added 
comforts—they were necessary. Hence 
they were put close to the house, generally 
with regard for the architectural lines, and 
constantly used and tended. 

Material conditions have changed since 
those times. Home use of medicinal herbs 
and smoke-house have passed with candle- 
dip and spinning wheel. Woodsheds and 
open fires are luxuries rather than necessi- 
ties. A modern estate requires few of the 
old appointments. Their gradual displace- 
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ment and the lack of imagination to replace 
the old with modern uses has resulted in 
our unhappy patchwork design and the 
divorce of house and grounds. But gar- 
dens have again come to their own, and 
soon we shall learn to find their uses along 
with the pleasures. 

Accessibility plays quite as much a part 
in the good design of estates as it ever did. 
Gardens should be where they can be easily 
reached. It is a delight to be able to step 
from drawing-room directly into a flower 
garden. Where the house is occupied only 
during two or three seasons of the year one 
should by all means have a garden ad- 
joining the house. It is always possible to 
keep a garden looking well for eight out of 
twelve months, but difficult and expensive 
to keep it at its best during the remaining 
four. Therefore the garden of an all the 
year round house should follow the second 
of the colonial types, having the garden near 
but not next the dwelling, as none wishes 
to look out on to a shabby garden for four 
months. The yard separating the two 
should be designed as a unit with proper 
boundaries, planted simply with evergreens 
and shrubs having bright-colored twigs, 
flower and fruit which will be agreeable to 
look upon at all seasons. 

Sometimes the intervening yard may be 
dispensed with in favor of some modern 
equivalent such as a broad terrace. Fitted 
up with comfortable chairs andawnings, with 
big pots for flowers, a terrace is a natural 
complement of the drawing-room which 
should open upon it. In winter the pots can 
be filled with green and the awningsput away 
to let the sunshine pour into the house. 

Another intermediate step is the typically 


i 


The dooryard type of garden in its simple form. En- 
closed from the street, handy to the kitchen, with plants 


set in as most convenient at the moment. Pot herbs and 


flowers for cutting within quick reach 
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American veranda. There 
is no need to explain the 
uses of sucha place. But 
few seem to realize their 
wider possibilities. The 
best ones are large rooms 
without walls, not the 
timid, house - clinging 
things to which we are 
accustomed. Twenty feet 
square is none too much. 
Such a place may often be 
situated to advantage at 
a short distance from the 
house, connected by a 
passageway, so that the 
light will not be cut off 
from the windows. The 
floor should be down near 
or on the ground. 

When I speak of gar- 
dens I mean any unit of 
the grounds which is de- 
signed to fit some special 
use. One that is growing 
in popularity is fitted up 
as a place to have meals 
served out-of-doors. ‘“‘ Any 
old place” will not do for 
a comfortable outdoor 
dining-room. It must be 
easily accessible from kit- 
chen and china closet. A 
door should give on to it 
from the butler’s pantry. 
The family should not 
have to enter by the de- 
serted dining-room but by 
hall or terrace. Adequate 
protection from wind and 
sun are all-important. 
There is no pleasure in 
clutching tablecloth and  candle-shades 
every moment or sitting under a glare of 
sun at mid-day. A sheltered corner of the 
house is best. Adjustable screens and 
thick planting will furnish the needed com- 
fort. Some people will exclaim that bugs 
are always falling from a roof of foliage. 
But there should be no bugs in foliage that 
is properly looked after. Fly-screens, of 
course, are the only refuge from mosquitoes 
after every attempt has been made to 
eliminate them in other ways. Electric 
fans will help to keep insects away. It is 
necessary to have a fairly smooth hard 
floor to prevent wobbling of chairs and 
tables. There must be sufficient room for 
easy movement around the table. Lastly, 
there must be seclusion. The outdoor 
_ dining-room must be by itself, secure from 
the gaze and interruption of the public or 
unwelcome visitors. 

There should be a special garden for 
reading and rest just as there is a special 
room — the 
library —in 
the house. 
Us? the 
house -lawn 
is a thing 
apart it will 
serve. But 


Landscaping in the modern suburban home in which the garden and house are successfully tied together. 
Both the ‘‘dooryard”’ and “‘straightaway”’ principles are combined in this scheme 


usually it is open to all sorts of intru- 
sion. The best place of the sort that I 
know is in Cornish. The designer en- 
closed a bit of sloping meadow and a few 
great oaks within stone walls and hedges. 
It is separated from the low windows of the 
drawing-room by a turf passageway and 
protected from sight on three sides. On the 
fourth and lower side stretches a broad view 
of valley and mountain. There is no 
trivial planting anywhere of flowering plants 
or bushes to disturb the restful simplicity 
of this garden. It is an ideal place for 
quiet reading or to lie on the sloping turf 
under high branches. 

Italy has showed us tricks in gardens 
that we have been curiously slow to take 
advantage of, considering our climate. 
In the true Italian garden no matter how 
small, one finds a walk, sheltered from the 
winds, on which the sun pours down. On 
chill spring and autumn days—even in 
mild winter weather—one is grateful for 
such a cheery promenade out-of-doors. 
The reverse is also found, a walk through 
densest shades for use in torrid summer 
weather. Often the trickle of water down 
banks of ferns adds to the cool refreshment. 
Many and many a day out of the year 
would be made pleasanter here by such 
walks. 


One end at least should 
be near the house. One 
does not like to traverse a 
long hot stretch to reacha 
shady path, or a blizzard- 
swept place to find a warm 
corner. Ordinarily there 
will be no difficulty in find- 
ing a place for such paths, 
as walks are needed 
everywhere to connect 
houses with outlying gar- 
dens or stables. A good 
use for them is to link 
house with game courts. 
Tennis is popular now and 
a court is wanted on most 
estates of any size. It is 
apt to be a noisy game 
and a dirt court is not a 
handsome object in itself. 
Consequently it should 
not be located near or in 
full sight of the house. 
They should be connected 
however. This may well 
be by a shady walk which 
will be agreeable for both 
players and onlookers. 

Bowling, clock-golf and 
croquet are also more or 
less favored outdoor games 
requiring special greens or 
courts which may be made 
interesting features of de- 
sign. Such features may 
well be put close to the 
house, tying it with flower 
gardens or other parts of 
the grounds. 

When one considers the 
matter of cutting flowers 
for the house, the convenience of having 
a garden near at hand is obvious. A room 
of the house should be provided where pos- 
sible in which to keep all shapes and sizes 
of flower vases. It should have running 
water from high faucets and stationary tubs. 
With the least possible delay after cutting, 
flowers should be brought to this room and 
floated until they can be finally arranged. 
This will noticeably prolong their lives. 
Less observed, though quite as important, 
are the good results of having kitchen near 
kitchen garden. This ensures the freshest 
of vegetables and economy of use. 

No matter from what angle the question 
is studied, a recognized usefulness and easy 
accessibility will be the determining factors 
in tying house and grounds together. But 
there is one esthetic reason which should 
not be forgotten. If care is taken that 
every house window shall be a frame for a 
beautiful picture and that there be as much 
variety as possible in the views, the land- 
scape will 
become a 
living pic- 
turegallery, 
tied up with 
the house 
in the best 
way. 


UGUST has its activities for the gar- 

dener no less than Apriland May 

—and yet the ninety-nine out of 

every hundred seems to regard 

August as a ‘“‘dead” month. Let us see 

what’s to be done—orders for bulbs and 

flowering roots (iris and peony) for prompt 

delivery! Seeds for late crops for winter 

supply to be bought; also plants for the 

greenhouse and all indoor material for 

winter; and in the garden the big work for 

the month is planting evergreens and 
making lawns. 

The dahlias should be showing bud 
formation at this time. If they still continue the heavy coarse growth with 
no tendency to flower, cut the roots slightly to check the growth. Those 
that are showing flower should have bone meal or strong, concentrated 
fertilizer forked in around the base of the plant. Don’t use too much liquid 
manure on dahlias as it is conducive to soft growth. 


THE TEN YEARS’ 


standard. 
days’ 


UGUST is an excellent time to move evergreens, and it is a time of the 
year when we can give attention to the details of the work. Any new 
work that involves evergreens can best be now undertaken as all nurseries will 
ship evergreens at this season. This applies also to herbaceous plants that rest 
such as iris, oriental poppy, and Madonna lily. 

Be very careful of red spider on your evergreens, especially 
Evergreens if there is continued dry weather and particularly newly set 
out plants. Red spider is the worst enemy of the evergreens, but is fortunately 
easy to fight though nothing short of persistent effort will exterminate him. 
Any of the standard spraying preparations for this purpose are suitable. Don’t 


wait until the tree is ruined; spray often! 

Ae a top dressing to the lawn, using a mixture of equal parts of wood 
ashes and bone meal, or either one by itself. Apply on a wet day or just 

previous to a rain if possible. 

The proper time to sow lawns is an old, old topic, and there are numerous 
arguments pro and con. My idea is that one gets better lawns from 
August sowing than any other. Weed growth has practically ter- 
minated for the season and if you get good clean seed, you will find a very small 
percentage of weeds in an August-sown lawn. There is but one drawback to 
August sowing and that is the dry weather which often prevails at this season 
of the year. There is no use watering grass seed; you simply must have all 


the conditions that go with a wet spell to get a stand. 

M AKE the final sowing of string beans not later than the middle of the month. 
Sow several rows at one time, keeping them about eighteen inches apart, 

so that they may be easily protected from an early frost. In this way you may 

have beans outdoors until the middle of November. Final sowings of beets 

Seadcand and carrots are to be made early this month. The roots are 

easily stored for winter use. 

Late Crops A couple of sowings of peas can be made this month; and 

while possibly these late sowings may not mature there is not much lost and 

the gain is considerable if you get the crop during late October and in November. 

Make a big sowing of lettuce. If properly handled this will keep you supplied 
until the holidays, if well protected later on. 

Several sowings of spinach may be made during this month. 
quality never allow spinach to suffer for want of water. 

This is the time to sow artichoke for next season’s supply (if you have a cold- 
frame to protect them during the winter). I always carry the plants along in 
pots. They should be in 6-inch pots and well rooted by the time it is necessary 
to put them in the frames. 

Keep late cabbage well watered to prevent club root. Also spray it with a 
light mixture of arsenate of lead. If you do this before the cabbage heads are 
up there is absolutely no danger; and it surely keeps the cabbage worm in 
check. It is still not too late to set out late celery. Of course you won’t get 
enormous heads but you can get fair sized ones of excellent quality. Dig plenty 
of manure into the ground and keep the plants well watered if the weather 
is dry. 

Onions will be ripening toward the latter part of this month. When the tops 
start to turn yellow, pull them and lay them on their sides for a day or two until 
they dry up. Then place them where they will have abundance of air, but no 
moisture, until the stems dry up entirely. 


Planting 


Lawns 


If you want 


LIMBING roses and all vines should now be gone over and tied to the 
trellis or trained into position. When necessary to restrict flowering 
vines of all kinds remove the older wood which is practically spent, and keep 
a supply of young vigorous shoots. Do not let the rose plants suffer for water; 
Rocesuvinesas good application of bone meal spaded in will very much im- 
2 prove the quality of the flowers. Hedges clipped at this time 
and Shrubs should keep their shape for the balance of the season. The 
actual growing season is drawing to a close so shape up now all hedges and 
plants that are kept trained. 


HIS is bulb season and preparations should be made for planting. Place 
your orders promptly to secure just what you want and of reliable quality. 
Bulbs require good soil; the flower which is in the bulb is brought forth to the 
various degrees of perfection according to the conditions under which it is grown. 
Bulbs for the Poor conditions produce poor flowers. ; j 
Flowen@arden For showy beds for display purposes, hyacinths, tulips, 
and narcissus prevail; for naturalizing, the narcissus, 
crocus, lily-of-the-valley, and trilliums are excellent; for rock garden or alpine 
effects scilla, grape hyacinth, fritillaria, chionanthus, and crocus are dependable; 
for cut flower purposes, the Darwin tulip is excellent, also the various types of 
narcissus, all the hardy lilies, etc. 


THE «> MO Navies 
REMINDER 


COMPILED WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HOME GARDEN, FROM 
DIARIES OF A PRACTICAL EXPERT GARDENER 


For reckoning dates, the latitude of New York City is generally taken as a 
In applying the directions to other localities, allow six 
difference for every hundred miles of latitude 
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EEP the runners cut from the straw- 
berry bed. This is almost a contn- 
uous performance at this time of the year; 
but it must be done, as to leave the run- 


The Strawberry Beds ¢'S means that 


As the bed must be 
and Raspberries disposed of after 


next season’s crop, because it is impossible 
to care for the plants if the runners are 
allowed to root promiscuously. Now is an 
excellent time to set out a new strawberry 
bed. Early runners which are taken and 
pot grown will, if set out this month and 
given good care, produce a good crop next 
season. Spade plenty of good manure into the bed. 

Raspberry and blackberry canes that have borne fruit should now be cut 
right down to the ground. The heavy young stalks which are now growing 
rapidly will be the fruit producers next season and should be given plenty of room. 
hy) (Se ONS should be ripening fast now. Here isa little trick about 

ripening a melon that I have found improves the flavor. A melon when 
thoroughly ripe leaves the vine of its own accord, but when this occurs you have 
a melon that is very likely overripe on one (the flower) end. Pick melons when 
A Trick the stem first shows any sign of leaving the melon; the melon 
¢ will then be hard and firm, but put it in a very high tem- 
with Melons _ perature (in a greenhouse or frame that is not occupied by 
plants) turn once to secure even ripening full to the outer rind, leaving only the 
thin rind to be wasted in place of the usual inch or so. After several hours in 
a high temperature the melons are placed on a cellar floor to cool and then ina 


refrigerator to chill. 
WS not start a good big lot of hardy perennials if you have a coldframe in 
which to winter the plants? Any sort of a crude frame will do; if you 
haven’t glass covers, boards or mats will do. Nearly all the hardy perennials 
can be sown at this time and will flower next season; they simply require some 
Perennials very light protection over the winter. This is also the accepted 
time to sow those two showy biennials the foxglove (Digitalis) 
from Seed and cup and saucer (Campanula). Winter in a frame, and 


set out in very early spring. 
ING is the time to do any necessary repairs, broken glass should be replaced, 
all necessary painting both inside or out done at once. Look over the 
boiler, clean out the chimney, put the benches into good condition. It is 
easier to do this work now than later on when the houses are filled with plants. 
If you want early flowers, sow sweet peas now. A solid 
cee aes bed is undoubtedly the better, but good results can be had 
: CUWVATIE © from raised benches; a bench without bottom heat, however, 
is preferable. Sweet peas delight in a rich, mellow loam. Use plenty of good 
quality, well rotted manure and work it thoroughly into the soil. Sow the 
seeds in drills where they have at least from six to eight feet of head room, and 
have the rows about four feet apart. 

Calla lilies should now be started. Use rich soil when potting or benching, 
and don’t water them too freely until they have started root action. 

Freesias are procurable now and should be potted or boxed when received. 
It is still too early for planting in the benches; put the pots or boxes in a cold- 
frame and cover them with about an inch of ashes. 

Lilies of all kinds are excellent for winter forcing; cold storage bulbs of some 
are needed to give good results. They can be obtained now and should be 
immediately potted. The Easter lily (Harrisii) is delivered this month. Put 
these bulbs in a frame and cover with about one inch of ashes until growth starts. 

If you haven’t already ordered forcing bulbs of other types do it at once; 
tulips of all types, hyacinths, both Dutch and Roman, all the various types of 
narcissus, Spanish iris, alyssum, anemone, Gladiolus colvillii, lily-of-the-valley. 
ornithogalum and numerous other bulbs which can be forced successfully. 

Carnations can be benched; select a dark day if possible. Use a good rich 
soil—just as it comes from the compost heap is all right if you mix some coarse 
bone through it. Shade the houses for a few days, but this can be easily over- 
done asthe plants get soft very quickly. 

Snapdragon (Antirrhinum) for forcing can now be benched, where there is 
plenty of head room. Grow this plant cool, not over 50 degrees nights, for 
quality flowers. If you haven’t already sown calceolaria and cineraria for next 
winter forcing do it now. 

All potted plants, such as primula, cyclamen, etc., which have been carried 
through the summer in coldframes, should be brought inside, and repotted if 
required. In most cases this will be the final potting. 

Mignonette, when well grown, is a very beautiful winter subject. It forces 
well, but must be grown cool (not over 50 degrees) and a rich, mellow loam is 
essential. Sow the seeds some time this month, and carry the plants along in 
pots until they are finally benched. 

Start sowing stocks now for winter forcing. For pot work this flower is best 
when handled as a successional crop and sown in patches about three to four 
weeks apart. For benching sow early in the month and carry along in pots; 
when well rooted in 4-inch pots bench them in the cool house. 


PRESS shipments of mushroom spawn are procurable at this season and it 
is an excellent time to start a bed. 

Sow tomatoes for forcing as early this month as possible. Use the forcing 
types for this purpose because they set more freely during the dark winter 
After the Outdoor weather. Sow cucumbers for winter forcing; the 

English frame type is the best. 
Vegetables If you want some snowy white cauliflower for 
Thanksgiving dinner, and from then on throughout the winter, start sowing 
early this month in small patches and sow about three weeks for succession. 

New Zealand spinach is a very profitable crop for cut greens. Started now 
in rich soil, the quality is improved wonderfully by growing in the greenhouse 


T IS as an Fasterner for other Eastern- 
ers that I review the striking features 
of the great exposition now in progress 
on the other side of our great continent. 

Other visitors have told elsewhere of the 
scenic beauties and general appeal of the 
fair. It was my mission to look into the 
garden features critically and it may be said 
as a prelude that I was first startled, then 
absorbed in interest, and finally intensely 
gratified. Bewilderment is the first over- 
whelming feeling. Things are so very 
different that at first there comes a sense of 
unreality—the plants that we know at 
home as small pot specimens, and tender, 
are seen as hardy subjects of tall stature— 
geraniums used as hedges, for instance. 

When first one stands at the Tower of 
Jewels, in the Exposition grounds, and looks 
over the scene, it seems impossible to realize 
that three years ago this location was a salt 
marsh; yet to-day we have lordly buildings 
surrounded with beautiful trees up to forty 
and fifty feet in height. The wizard that 
accomplished this transformation was 
money, and then more money, coupled with 
wonderful climatic conditions, which render 
possible so many things, horticulturally, 
that could not be attempted in another 
state. 

The thought that struck me as I wandered 
through the grounds was the exceeding 
beauty and repose and fitness of the whole 
picture; no glaring note of color obtruded 
on the senses; no inharmonious planting 
meets the eye, the whole scene is a beauti- 
ful picture that lulls the senses and gives 
one a feeling of restfulness and peace. 

Down the principal thoroughfare, there 
is a double row of Canary Palms (Phenix 
canariensis), some of them very large speci- 
mens. The trunks of these Palms are 
hidden by Nasturtiums, whose yellow and 
scarlet flowers give a pleasing touch of 
color. No one looking at these Palms 
would dream that the roots of each and 
every one are enclosed in tubs or boxes; 
yet such is the case, and not alone with 
these but with all the shrubs and trees in 
the Exhibition grounds. This was nec- 
essary because the original soil contains 
so much salt that plants would not thrive 
In it. P 

All along the sides of the taller buildings, 
plantings of Eucalpytus, Bamboos, Cy- 
press, and many other magnificent trees 
are growing, and give a wonderful color 
note against the yellow shade of the build- 
ings. 

There is an exquisite bed of plants in 
front of the Fine Arts Buildings, where a 


Francisco during August and September. 
horticulturists of America. 


The Eastern Gardener at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 


By Charles H. Totty, 2 


[Eprtors’ Note.—Many floral and horticultural conventions will be held at San 
Mr. Totty needs no introduction to the 

sen pee” He is well known for his introductions of novelties of 
Chrysanthemums, Roses, etc., and was selected to act on the Board of Jurors as a representative of eastern gardening interests. 


lagoon has been created and where the 
landscape has been blended into the build- 
ings by the use of walls of Ice Plant (Me- 
sembryanthemum spectabile). These walls, 
by the way, are one of the principal attrac- 
tions since the whole street side is fenced 
in with walls of the same character. First, 
boxes are made four feet long, two feet 
wide and some two feet deep, then after 
being filled with soil wire netting is 
tightly nailed on top of the boxes. The 
plants are set in and after they have 
made a good start the boxes are placed 
on edge in a frame provided, so that 
a wall is built up, which will vary from 
twenty to thirty feet in height in dif- 
erent places. This wall gives the ap- 
pearance of a solid bank of foliage on dark 
days; but when the sun shines, the pinkish 
flowers expand and make the wall wonder- 
fully attractive. These walls are some 
fifteen hundred feet long and are watered 
from above by means of pipes along the 
top of the wall. The picture shows the 
street wall and a good idea of its height can 
be surmised by the figure in the foreground 
and the Tower of Jewels, which shows up in 
the background. This idea of building up 
artificial walls of foliage, may have been 
noted in some of the Parks throughout the 
country, but the wall at the Exposition is 
the most ambitious and successful of any 
that I have ever seen. 

The picture showing the Palace of Horti- 
culture, gives one but a vague idea of the 
tremendous quantities of Pansies that have 
been used. These vistas were first made 
gay with yellow Tulips and when these 
were gone the Pansies, which had been 
planted between the Tulips, carried along 
the same color note of yellow and the Tulips 
that had served their usefulness were re- 
moved without impairing the beauty of the 
picture. In the neighborhood of San 
Francisco, I am informed that Pansies will 
carry perfectly through the season, though 
the landscape men with a thought to the 
future have provided many thousands of 
Begonia Erfordi to take the place of the 
Pansies should they show any signs of 
“giving out.” The Tulips, by the way, 
have been wonderfully fine at the Exposi- 
tion. The Holland Government, which 
has some ten acres of land in the Horticul- 
tural Garden, alone planted more than 
seventy thousand bulbs, mostly of the 
Darwin type. In late May many of the 
Tulips had gone, though in the Court of the 
Four Seasons, there were still two wonder- 
ful beds. 

To the north of the Tower of Jewels will 
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He went 
also commissioned to represent THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, to afford its readers at first hand some appraisal of what they may see in the 
gardens of the Exposition.| 


be seen a bed of Rhododendrons. At the 
time of my visit, they were a magnificent 
sight; one of the most notable and beauti- 
ful varieties being the new large flowered 
Pink Pearl. All of the beautiful and won- 
derful hybrids that grow so luxuriantly in 
France and Holland, but are not hardy in 
the east, were here blooming profusely. 

The trees on the left of the picture are 
not (as may be supposed) Bay Trees, but an 
Australian shrub called Eugenia myrtifolia, 
which is being used considerably on the 
Pacific coast in place of the Box and Bay 
Trees, as it seems to stand the climatic 
conditions better. I saw some magnificent 
specimens of Eugenia in Southern Cali- 
fornia, sixteen feet high, absolutely per- 
fect pyramids, from the base to the tip. 

A beautiful view of the Palace of Horti- 
culture is shown and this picture will also 
give one an idea of the plantings that are 
of such interest to the horticultural visitors 
at the Show. The central planting is that 
of Cypress, in the background Acacia, and 
other flowering plants in front. In the 
Palace of Horticulture, which has for its 
roof the largest glass dome in the world, is 
a large collection of Palms and other plants 
from Cuba. Radiating from the centre of 
the Palace of Horticulture, are buildings 
devoted to exhibits of fruits, both fresh 
and preserved, and many other articles of 
interest to fruit and flower growers. 

Outside of this Palace, to the south, is 
the Garden known as ‘The Exposition 
Garden,” where will be found the many 
beautiful exhibits by different horticul- 
tural firms from all over the United States, 
Holland and England. The Holland ex- 
hibits comprise, in addition to the bulbs, 
mentioned before, a splendid collection 
of evergreens which are in perfect con- 
dition. California shows many of her 
products in the section devoted to this 
state in the Garden, among which at the 
time of my visit, were some handsome 
Roses. It is well known to any one who 
has ever been on the Pacific Coast, that 
Roses come very much larger and finer, 
there, than the same varieties do in the 
East. This is accounted for by the cooler 
nights and climatic conditions, which give 
the buds a longer season to mature. One 
can ramble through this garden once a week 
and always find something new and inter- 
esting all the time, as different varieties 
and species of plants are being brought to 
perfection, constantly. For instance, one 
day I saw a fine collection of Nemesia 
strumosa Suttoni, in California, grown for 
the introducers. Another day, it was a col- 
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Palace of Education. 


Periwinkle and violets are used to border the lake edges, with well developed trees and shrubs (ail 


in tubs or boxes), which fit in with the scale of the building itself 


lection of Sweet Peas, shown by Anton 
Zvolanek, the creator of the forcing strain 
of the flower, who now makes his home 
in California; and still another day a 
splendid lot of Iris from Wyomissing, Pa., 
formed the centre of attraction. In this 


Inside the Horticulture Building. One of the succession displays of flowers in 
season—Roses 


garden also, are being grown the Roses 
for competition for the $1,000 prize; that 
is, $1,000 is to be awarded the Rose con- 
sidered the best by the judges, and the Rose 
is then to be named California. These 
Roses are being judged at intervals by a 
Seasonal Jury, during the 
months of June, July, 
and August, and should be 
visited by all Rose lovers 
attending the Exposition. 
Before passing away from 
the Rose exhibits, we 
might mention that the 
variety Madame Herriott 
is doing splendidly in Cal- 
ifornia. 

Japan, which is nothing, 
if not artistic, is repre- 
sented in every building in 
the Exposition. Horti- 


Palms along the Palm Avenue, showing also a portion of 
the large tulip beds in which yellow pansies are beginning 
to maintain the color scheme 


culturally, it is represented by a garden 
shown by the Japanese Government and 
also numerous exhibits by private firms. 
One of the interesting places to visit, is the 
Japanese Tea House, where one can drink 
tea, served by sweet little Japanese girls in 
native costume, and gaze at a landscape 
typically Japanese. Lovers of this style of 
horticulture will spend quite a little time in 
this delightful spot. 

It is a “shock” to one accustomed only 
to greenhouse conditions, where such plants 


Horticulture Building with beds of tulips and pansies in foreground 
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in front of the Tower of Jewels with beds of rhododen- 


dron in full flower. 
is a favorite 


as the Bottle Brush (Metrosideros) are 
grown in a small pot to meet the same thing 
in California in gigantic plants, six or seven 
feet through and laden with flowers. The 
same thing on an even larger scale applies 
to Acacias. 

Shrubs that particularly attracted my at- 
tention were Escallonia rosea, and the White 
Rock Rose used for hedging. Another 
shrub I noticed was labeled Veronica chath- 
amica, and had very pretty blue flowers in 
bloom. Another very attractive plant was 


| 


The large flowered variety Pink Pearl 


One of the wonders is the wall of ice plant enclosing the Exposition grounds. 
irrigation system on the top 
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The Horticulture Building is appropriately framed in a setting of trees and shrubs that have all the appearance of 
permanent growth. Yet all are planted in boxes 


Lotus tetragonalobus, whose brilliant scarlet 
flowers were rambling over a mass of rocks. 

A visit should by all means be made to 
the Golden Gate Park which contains a won- 
derful collection of plants, many of which are 
never seen on the Eastern Seaboard. Here 
it is that the convention of 
the Society of American 
Florists will be established 
by the time these notes are 
before the reader. 

On a smaller area down 
in San Diego is another ex- 
position. The buildings 
are a creamy white in tint 
and the architecture is of 
the Spanish Mission style. 
Over these buildings are 
large plantings of climbers, 
and one of the most won- 
derful to my mind was 


Watered by an 


An orchid display, one of the permanent exhibits indoors. 


Bougainvillea spectabilis var. lateritia. Most 
people are familiar with the old glabra, but 
this one produces flowers of a_ bright, 
vermilion scarlet. Another charming note 
of color was given by plantings of blue 
Lobelia, Lantanas and California poppy. 


Bernat | 


The arrangement is 


an effort to reproduce each plant’s natural environment 


“Capping a Spring” 


N INTERESTING incident regarding the 
flow of a spring was observed recently, which 
rather upset the usually accepted ideas about such 
matters. The theory of driving back the water 
of a troublesome -spring, thus causing it to find 
another outlet, may seem rather peculiar, especially 
in the methods employed. 

I am an engineer and was recently engaged in the 
construction of a large dam across a deep, rocky 
ravine, and as the reservoir would be a very large 
one, great care was necessary with the foundations. 
The dam was to be some seventy feet high, of solid 
concrete, with a base of about fifty feet in width, 
thence tapering rapidly to the top. While cleaning 
off the rock for the first section of concrete, a large 
spring suddenly gushed up out of a fissure in therock, 
about in the middle of the excavation, discharg- 
ing more than sixty gallons of water a minute. As 
this would have ruined the freshly placed concrete, 
washing all the cement out of the mixture, it was 
necessary to stop its flow in some way. Owing to 
the amount of water discharged it was impossible 
to grout up the fissure, though the flow of water was 
localized to one particular place, the remainder of 
the crack being closed. 

A length of two-inch iron pipe was fastened 
vertically so that the lower end was at the spring. 
This end was wedged in securely, cement and 
broken stone being tamped around it, and then 
covered with a large quantity of hurriedly placed 
concrete. The experiment was a success, as the 
water, unable to readily find an exit through the 
closely packed material, took the line of least 
resistance, rose in the pipe and was thence carried 
off below the dam by other connecting pipes. 

As soon as the successive sections of concrete 
approached the top of the pipe, a strong metal cap 
was clamped over the end to hold back the water. 
However, after a short time, the pipe was split by 
the resultant pressure, and it was necessary after 
considerable trouble to add another length of pipe 
and carry the water still higher. This proceeding 
was continued until the thirty foot level was reached, 
some weeks later, when it was noticed that the 
water flowed very sluggishly, though still dis- 
charging a large quantity. The capping was once 
more attempted, and this time was successful, the 
end of the pipe being safely covered by that section 
of concrete. 

The following day it was noticed that a large 
spring had broken out of the rock some distance 
below the dam, undoubtedly the same one which 
had caused all the trouble. It had evidently been 
forced back by the method adopted, and had then 
either followed or forced its way through fissures 
in the rock, until it had found a point of discharge. 

New Haven, Conn. Frep L. Coe. 


Where the Aster Root Louse Comes From 


WISH to call attention to some discrepancies 
in two letters published in your February issue 
and an editor’s note following one of them. These 
three paragraphs concern the root louse of asters. 
The statement in the first column is substantially 
correct, except that the editor states that he knows 
of no other host plants for the root lice beside the 
asters. In regard to this and other points, I would 
refer to Bulletin 85, part 6, of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in which 
it is stated that two species of plant lice attack 
cultivated asters; that one of these is also found on 
the roots of watermelon, corn, and pumpkin, and 
to a less extent on cow peas and radishes. The 
only cultivated plants attacked by the other are 
cosmos and China asters. Both, however, may be 
fo-nd on the roots of a large number of weeds and 
wild flowers. The lice are transferred from one 
food plant to another by ants. 
The Glencoe, IIl., letter is almost amusing in 
its total misconception of facts. Arsenate of lead 


could not possibly do any good in combating a 
sucking insect in the soil. The idea that the plant 
lice come from “‘germs” in manure is of course 
absurd. On the contrary, the injury is less severe 
in well fertilized soil. 

In the bulletin mentioned above, the methods of 
combating these species of plant lice consist of crop 
rotation, the maintenance of soil fertility and the 
destruction of ant nests. ‘‘If asters are planted in 
ground which has not grown asters or corn, the past 
year, and which is not located near a field of corn 
or an infested aster bed, they will not be troubled 
with this pest provided the wild food plants are 
removed from the vicinity of the bed.” 

Madison, Wis. S. B. FRACKER. 


A Criticism of Fruit Varieties 


N PAGE 104 of THE GARDEN MacGazine, Mr. 

A. E. Wilkinson gives a list of fruit which 

“are generally successful over the widest region.” 

I want to criticize it. The Harvest, or Early Har- 

vest apple need not be grown in the same orchard in 

which Yellow Transparent is growing, as the latter 
is a little earlier and is a better apple. 

The Baldwin apple is good in New York State 
and similar latitudes, but it is not so good when 
grown south of there. It can be grown success- 
fully in the mountains of Pennsylvania on the 
heavier soils, but in the lighter soils in the northern 
part of the state it is not wise to grow it, and only 
in exceptional places in the southern part of Pennsyl- 
vania and similar latitudes will it succeed. 

I believe the chief reason is the climate. It is too 
warm. Dr. J. K. Shaw of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College has an exhaustive treatise in 
the 23d Annual Report of that Station on ‘“‘ Climatic 
Adaptations of Apple Varieties.” It shows that 
the mean temperature from March to September 
should be taken into consideration when selecting 
varieties for a given locality. The mean tempera- 
ture for that period in Pittsburgh is between 61 and 
62 degrees. The Baldwin succeeds best where it 
has an optimum temperature of about 56 degrees, 
so that southern Pennsylvania is too warm for the 
Baldwin, which causes it to become unhealthy and, 
therefore, more subject to fungous troubles. Un- 
less frequently sprayed the leaves drop early, the 
fruit does not mature properly and hence does not 
keep in storage. These defects may be overcome 
to a considerable extent by spraying, but what is 
the use of growing something that must all the time 


An improvised irrigation system using canvas hose, not so 
efficient as the iron pipe systems, nor so enduring 
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be coddled? And, moreover, this variety is subject 
to the Baldwin spot; the flesh and skin are filled 
with brown, bitter spots, a physiological trouble, 
for which as yet no method of control has been 
found. 

The Jonathan mentioned in the same list is an 
excellent apple, but I have seen it spotting so badly 
in Southern Pennsylvania as to make it absolutely 
worthless as a commercial fruit. And nobody 
would care to serve it as a dessert fruit with its 
brown spots. 

The King is worse than a moderate bearer. It 
is a shy bearer and it is also a short-lived tree. I 
have seen many specimens in Southern Pennsyl- 
vania, twenty-five to thirty-five years old, deterior- 
ating so fast that all the coddling possible could not 
bring them back. It is not worth growing in 
Pennsylvania—at least, not in the southern and 
middle counties. 

The more I study the apple question, the more 
I am convinced that a general recommendation of 
varieties is wrong. One really cannot intelligently 
tell a man what to plant unless he knows all the 
conditions under which they are to grow. 

Mr. Wilkinson advised the planting of the Early 
Crawford peach. There is no doubt about its 
high quality. But one strongly dislikes to see a 
barren tree growing in one’s garden year after year. 
The trouble with the Crawfords, early and late, 
is that they have tender buds; they are easily 
affected by changing temperatures. I know one 
man who has a tree twelve years old and it has not 
yet borne. Another had peaches on his Crawfords 
(both Early and Late) last year for the first time; 
the trees were seven years old. Carman and Cham- 
pion, two tried and tested varieties, would fill the 
same season; they would extend in both ways from 
the Early Crawford season, and the grower would 
get fruit nearly every year, except when some un- 
usual incident, like the test winter of 1911-1912, 
comes along or a late freeze when the trees are in 
bloom or the fruit just set. , 

If I was setting peaches for a home garden almost 
anywhere in the eastern states I would plant Greens- 
boro, Miss Lola, Carman, Arp Beauty, Champion, 
Belle of Georgia, Elberta, Crosby, Old Mixon Free, 
Fitzgerald, Lemon Free, Iron Mountain, Beer, 
Smock, Salway, Fox, and Late October. Any home 
garden having this selection can be sure of having a 
succession of fresh fruit the entire summer, and a 
few of the varieties—Arp Beauty, Miss Lola and 
Lemon Free—are almost sure of some peaches each 
year. 

The same article recommends Japanese Plums. 
On page 46 of Professor Waugh’s ‘‘Plums and 
Plum Culture” is a reproduction of the late J. W. 
Kerr’s opinion of Japanese plums—a bonfire; he 
burnt his up. If I bought a place and found 
Japanese plums on it that is what would happen 
to them. They are even worse about encumbering 
the ground than Crawford peaches. There was 
not a Japanese plum raised in the southwestern 
part of Pennsylvania during 1912, 1913, 1914. 

We ought to have nursery censors to weed out 
these undesirable varieties in horticulture, and 
make the nurserymen stop cataloguing them. Every 
year the public reads the alluring nursery catalogues 
which tell all the nice things about the fruits listed 
and none of the drawbacks. 

Pennsylvania. HAROLD CLARKE. 


A New Sprinkling Idea for Lawn Irrigation 


HE use of canvas or drill hose two’ or more 
inches in diameter has been used for some time 
by gardeners for irrigating vegetables by the flooding 
method. With sufficient pressure, either from an 
elevated tank or direct from the pump, this hose can 
be closed at the end and holes punched at intervals 
of four feet with a “spatter” containing numerous 
shingle nails, causing the water to form a con- 
tinuous even spray the entire length. 
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The hose can be made in 75 foot lengths fastened 
together with nipples and couplings forming lengths 
of 150 or 225 feet, and with sufficient pressure will 

- water an area sixteen feet wide at one time. As 
soon as the hose is emptied and moved the previous 
holes close, making it necessary to use the ‘‘spatter” 
each time the hose is changed. If sediment or slime 
does not aid in closing the holes it is better to use 
drill soaked in boiling linseed oil but dried before 
using. 

For irrigating large lawns it is especially useful and 
a large area can be watered daily. The hose is cheap 
costing about four cents per foot made up two 
inches in diameter, and this is the best size. It lasts 
ten to twelve weeks when used constantly; the 
watering can be done thoroughly, and irregular 
areas can be watered perfectly with but little waste 
of water and but little over-lapping of spray. 

Grant’s Pass, Oregon. O. I. GREGG. 


Dahlias for Hot Dry Sites 


HE inquiry in the December number, 1014, 

of THe GARDEN MacGazine about dahlias at 
Landsowne, Pa., which did not bloom the past 
season, is of special interest to me, as the dahlia 
is a hobby of mine. 

The inquirer does not state how many varieties 
were included in the fifty roots, nor whether, planted 
a foot apart in the bed, they were in one long row 
fifty feet long, or in a bed say six by twelve feet. 
The two kinds of planting may look alike by 
arithmetic, but they are another thing as to sun- 
shine and circulation of air. 

I am in the Susquehanna River Valley here, with 
much of the hot summer climate and low elevation 
of Lansdowne, though I am off the lime soil which 
so enriches the southern portion of the State. Be- 
cause of our gravelly soil—said to be 90 feet verti- 
cally, under my garden, and undermined by collieries 
below that to an extent that long since dried up 
wells—I have developed a collection of dahlias 
that like hot dry weather for flowering. Some of 
them are German, like Vater Rhein, Riesen Edel- 
weiss and Frigga; some English, like Phil May, 
Star, Foxhunter, Bernard Shaw, Floradora, Mme, 
de Zoete, Auburn Beauty, F. W. Barnes, Gigantea, 
Rey. A. Hall, Dorothy, Whirlwind; many French, 
those from Lyons doing especially well; and a 
stock of seedlings of my own which are highly 
colored, large, and free-blooming above all other 
qualities. I do not care whether a dahlia is tall or 
dwarf, as I stake all dahlias regularly every season. 

The summer of 1914 was an abnormally wet one, 
~ cool for a week at a time with intense hot waves 
between times. It was everything my dahlias 
were not accustomed to, nor chosen for. They grew 
slowly, and held back their flowering. But after 
two weeks of sunshine and heat in September, they 
began to flower and did as well as usual until the 
last few days of October, when they were frosted. 
I scattered nitrate of soda on the ground around the 
hills about September tst to try to stimulate growth, 
and at the same time reduced the mass of side 
branches that had grown up on the bushes. The 
stimulant and pruning seemed to start them off, and 
I never had a better crop than from that time on. 


Mr. Davis had a stock of varieties well acclimated 
and suited by constitution to an ordinary hot 
summer in Lansdowne, they naturally sulked 
under the infliction of a Scotch summer last year. 
Then, if he planted too closely, the wet new ground 
between the plants, already rather low in air supply, 
became more soggy in the dense shade of the plants, 
and reduced the number of surface rootlets. If the 
tubers were rather deeply set to begin with, this 
was doubly bad. If his bed gave him heavy hills 
of a few large fat potatoes each at digging time, 
this last is certainly the case. 

As to cutting out the main sprout at two feet 
high, I am aware that many great growers, and 
notably Mr. Maurice Fuld, advocate it as producing 
flowers and as making stakes unnecessary. I differ 
with the principle, which seems to me like cutting 
the top out of a sugar maple to make the tree give 
more run of sap—an overturning of the habits of 
the plant without getting the benefit sought for. 
I have always got better flowers, more flowers, and 
earlier flowers, from bushes which ran their main 
stem, properly staked, as high as suited them. I 
remove five out of every six lateral shoots on the 
main stem, and roughly the same proportion on 
established branches and later root shoots; and 
this rubbing out, like disbudding on the chrysan- 
themum, stimulates bloom and growth. In a dry, 
hot year, the setback from cutting down the main 
stem would not have deprived the owner of all 
flowers, only of his earlier crop; but in the wet cold 
of this summer, the plants received such a check 
that they turned to making leaves and accumulat- 
ing starch in their thick roots. Any tuberous 
flowering plant which has been developed to the 
neglect and partial atrophy of its seeding powers— 
begonias, gloxinias, dahlias, etc.—occasionally goes 
on strike under wrong climatic conditions or accident 
to its circulation and puts its chlorophyll cells hard 
at work making extra starch instead of the diversi- 
fied chemistry of flower production. 

Lastly, the plants may not have been staked, and 
may suffered a ‘“‘green fracture” of the supporting 
fibres in the main stem just above the ground. 
When wind or rain overbalances a young bush not 
properly tied up, there results first a narrowed, hard, 
flattened stem at the point of injury, further marked 
afterward by the formation of a swollen collar or 
ring of woody ribbing cells. This collar is as bad 
for the free circulation of sap as if the plant were 
compelled to grow through an iron washer put over 
the young shoot at the level of the ground. There 
are few sap cells in the ring tissues, and those in- 
elastic. When accident has formed such a ring on 
any of my dahlia plants, I throw the strength of 
the bush to the first root shoot that shows above the 
soil, and in two or three prunings destroy all the 
first top, letting the second take all the growth. In 
two weeks, I have a better plant than the first, and 
can count on free flowering because of free circula- 
tion of sap. 

Your Lansdowne inquirer does not say whether 
his plants were allowed to saw around on their bases 
in every windstorm or not; but if they were, I 
venture to guess that the strangling ring of wood 
formed on each stalk in the process of healing and 
reinforcing strained areas. I have seen plants 


where that cause alone ended growth and flowering. 
And on a lime soil, the dahlia tends to harden its 
tissues anyway, as I know from administering lime 
or potash, or both, to imported varieties which grew 
too “soft”? here in my limeless garden their first 
season. 


Pittston, Pa. E. S. JoHnson. 


Improving Strawberries de Luxe 


[* IS a problem to know how to raise large 
strawberries year after year. The tendency is 
for the plant to deteriorate as it grows older; the 
berry becomes smaller and smaller and the quality 
poorer no matter what the variety or how large or 
vigorous when established. The matter of renewing 
plants is expensive and one must lose the use of the 
ground fora year. To overcome this we have used a 
method of selection that has proven successful. 

During the bearing season all the plants are 
watched. Beside those bearing fruit of good size 
and quality a stake is set and from these new plants 
are taken. The new plants are set in pots and only 
those runners are allowed to develop which have 
started earliest, thus giving strength that would 
otherwise be distributed among both late and early 
runners. 

At the latter part of the bearing season a number 
of small pots are filled with a mixture of two parts 
good loam and one part compost and as the early 
runners are ready to root a pot is set in the ground 
and the runner trained into it. Many runners 
develop daily in a small bed yet it takes but a short 
time to pot them and one is well repaid for the work. 
From four to six weeks after these runners are potted 
a mass of roots will be developed and the top will 
cover the pot. Then they are ready to trans- 
plant. 

The land, if a new bed is started, is plowed or 
spaded and well harrowed. A furrow is made and 
about four inches of well rotted compost placed in 
the bottom of it. This is refilled with earth and a 
low ridge made where the plants are set. The plants 
must be kept moist until they begin to grow and it is 
best to transplant during rainy weather for this 
reason. If they have rooted properly they will come 
out of the pot in nice shape and in a few weeks make 
a fine growth. We feel no hesitation in pulling up a 
plant which bears small berries knowing by ex- 
perience that the new bed will bring results. We 
have found that yields were increased by following 
this method and our berries are about twice the size 
of the average. 


Fowlertown, Ind. W. C. Smita. 


Foliage for Sweet Peas 


A BOUQUET of flowers without foliage appears 
incomplete; the more natural the arrangement 
of the leaves the more artistic the effect. With 
sweet peas one cannot use the foliage without 
destroying a great part of the plant; so I plant a few 
green peas so that I can use their foliage with the 
sweet peas, the tendrils and leaves greatly enhancing 
the beauty of the bouquet. 


Traverse City, Michigan. Mary RUTNER. 


Scenes in the gardens of J. H. Ellison, on Long Island, planted largely from THE GARDEN MAGAZINE'S teachings. 


feature. 


The approach has a succession of irises and peonies as its leading 
The formal treatment shows the beginnings of a planting of lilies and pyrethrums with borders of roses surrounding 


MEETINGS 


Ze New Bedford, Mass. Horticultural Society: meeting. 

3. Lake Geneva, Wis., Gardeners’ & Foremen’s Associa- 
tion: meeting. 

4. Short Hills, N. aye Garden Club: meeting. 

5. Garden Club of Lawrence, L. I.: experience meeting, 


subject Chrysanthemums. 
Worcester County Horticultural Society, Worcester 
Mass.: exhibition. 
Garden Club of Marshfield, Mass.: meeting. 
6. Pasadena, Calif., Horticultural Society: meeting. 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Boston, Mass.: 
gladiolus and phlox exhibition. 
9. Garden Club of New Rochelle, N. Y.: meeting. 


Rochester Florists’? Association, Rochester, N. Y.: 
meeting. 
11. Nassau County Horticultural Society, Glen Cove, L. I.: 
meeting. 
Short Hills, N. J., Garden Club: meeting. 
12. Worcester County Horticultural Society, Worcester, 
Mass.: exhibition. 


American Peony Society Meets 


HE twelfth annual meeting and exhibition of 

the American Peony Society was held in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., June roth and 
2zoth. The executive officers were reélected as 
follows: B. H. Farr, President; J. H. Humphreys, 
Treasurer; Professor A. P. Saunders, Clinton, N. Y., 
Secretary. At the stated meeting of the Society, 
the President announced that progress was being 
made with the peony book and that they looked 
forward to having it published this year. 

The exhibition was exceptionally fine. One vari- 
ety in particular, shown in the trade collection in two 
great vases, a pure bright pink color, was very con- 
spicuous, the variety being Walter Faxon. In the 
specimen blooms, prizes were taken by generally 
well grown collections, and the varieties in the prize 
winning collections will help to serve the readers of 
se GarDEN MaGazIne as a practical guide to 
varieties. 

The best six any variety: Therese, with Lady 
Alexander Duff second. 

The best singles, with one whorl of petals: Vic- 
toria, Prince Alexandre, Surprise, Queen of May, 
Black Prince, Meteor, Duchess of Portland, Stan- 
ley, Emily, Defiance. 

Among the best fifty double white, Festiva Max- 
ima led with Marie Lemoine second. Dark pink or 
rose, double, Modeste. Double flesh or salmon pink, 
Venus and Triumphe de 1. Ex. de Lille. 

Specimen blooms, double: Mons. Jules Elie and 
Indespensable. 

Prize winners in rose pink were Berlioz, Claire 
Dubois, Mme. Balot, Chevreuil, M. Jules Elie, 
Lamartine; in salmon pink, Georgiana Shaylor, 
Lamartine, Mme. Barillet; red or crimson, Pierre 
Dessert, M. Martin Cahuzac, Decandolle, Cherry 
Hill, Plutarch, Adolphe Resseau. 

The prize for the best twenty-five blooms in white 
or flesh was won by Duchesse de Nemours; in double 
pink or rose, Mme. Ducel; in double red or crimson, 
Mr. Manning. 


Roses at Willowmere 


NY one who may have gone solely for charity 
sake to the garden of Admiral and Mrs. Aaron 
Ward, when it was opened on June 8th, to the public 
for the benefit of the American Ambulance Hospital 
at Neuilly, was indeed a thousand fold rewarded. 
At the entrance to the garden proper one sees 
fiowers and more flowers as far as the eye can reach 
—-to the left various perennials and to the right hun- 
dieds of roses, with a few irises here and there. 
Probably the most greatly admired rose was 
Madame Edouard Herriot, sometimes known as the 
Daily Mail Rose because it won the wealth-making 
orize offered by that paper for the finest new rose. 
ét is the offspring of an Austrian Briar and a Tea 
and is of the most wonderful shade of crushed 
strawberries to which some champagne has been 
added. The buds are deceptive, being of a deep, 
rich red, 


12-14. Newport Garden Club and Newport, R. I., Horticul 
tural Society; midsummer exhibition. 
Pacific Coast and California Association of Nursery- 
men, San Francisco, Calif.: convention. 
13,14. Gladiolus Society of Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio: exhibition. 
14. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Horticultural Association: meeting. 
16. Nurseryman’s Day, San Francisco Exposition. 
17. Nese York Florists’ Club: convention at San Francisco, 
alif. 
17-19. Society American Florists & Ornamental Horticultur- 


ists: convention at San Francisco, Calif. 
18. American Society of Park Superintendents: annual 
meeting, San Francisco, Calif. 
Short Hills, N. J., Garden Club: meeting. 
American Gladiolus Society; 5th annual meeting and 
exhibition at Newport, R. L., 
19. Worcester County Horticultural Society: exhibition. 
Garden Club of Lawrence, L. I.: meeting and lecture 
by Dr. Henry Oldys on Birds and Bird Music. 
Garden Club of Marshfield, Mass.: meeting. 


18, 19. 


In the bed next was rose Willowmere, named for 
the Ward place, and although not in bloom that day 
I would like to describe it in Miss Ward’s words. 
“Tt is much the color of the Herriot, only finer; it is 
a stronger plant and a freer bloomer.” Lady Ro- 
berts was another rose much admired; it is of a 
pale apricot color, very large and beautiful. 

The bed of Madame Segond Weber was wonderful, 
being in full bloom, the individual blooms being of 
extraordinary size. 

The foliage of all the roses in this garden was in 
perfect condition and the careful labelling of all roses 
was a joy to the visitor. The long beds were 
charted, and these charts, under glass, were fastened 
on posts the proper height and at the proper angle to 
be easily referred to. 

It is interesting to know that the Hybrid Per- 
petual roses, twelve hundred strong, have been dis- 
carded from this garden, having been tried and found 
guilty of too short a period of bloom. The beautiful 
Frau Karl Druschki, however, has been kept, for 
although she is classed with the Hybrid Perpetuals 
she has most of the endearing characteristics of the 
Hybrid Teas. 

There were some fine specimens of Rosa rugosa, 
several as perfect Blanc Double de Coubert as it has 
been my good fortune to see, and several of the in- 
comparable Conrad F. Meyer. Admiral Ward and 
his daughters were kept busy answering various 
questions and were gracious and explicit in their 
answers. To an admiring group around a Conrad 
F. Meyer, Miss Ward explained that the Rugosa 
family should be pruned only to remove dead wood 
or to check a too rampant growth. All roses at 
Willowmere are pruned in the spring. 

Of course I might give a list of all the varieties in 
the garden but it would look like a trade catalogue. 
In an all too short hour or two one could not see 
everything but I seemed to feel the absence of the 
single flowering roses of the Fireflame type. I fancy 
though, that I am quite in the minority in my pen- 
chant for the single varieties. 

Few of the climbers were in bloom, but I noticed, 
among many others, some thickly budded plants of 
the exquisite Aviateur Bleriot on the arbor over the 
central path. When in bloom its buds and flowers 
are like miniature Mrs. Aaron Wards borne in clus- 
ters and these, when arranged in combination with 


‘ forget-me-nots or blue cornflowers, are not soon to 


be forgotten. 

One is apt to think of the Ward garden as entirely 
of roses, but the collection of perennials is not to be 
overlooked. 

The collection of Iris is by no means indifferent 
and contains some very lovely varieties belonging 
to the Squalens section of the Germanica group, 
many yellows, from the very dark to the dear pale 
favorite, Flavescens. Pallida Dalmatica, never 
to be passed hastily, planted at the top of slop- 
ing ground with shades of yellow in front, made a 
picture. 

There were Siberian irises of the deep and pale 
blue varieties and the beautiful white, Snow Queen; 
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AND EXHIBITIONS IN AUGUST 


20. Pasadena, Calif., Horticultural Society: meeting. 

21. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Horticultural Association: meet- 
ing. 

21, 22. Horticultural Society of New York: gladiolus ex- 
hibition, New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park. 

24-27. Association of American Cemetery Superintendents: 
29th annual convention, Minneapolis, Minn. 

25. Short Hills, N. J., Garden Club: meeting. 

25-27. Garden Club of Marshfield, Mass.: third annual ex- 
1bit 

26. Worcester County Horticultural Society, Worcester, 
Mass.: exhibition. 

26-29. American Gladiolus Society: exhibition at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

27, 28. Lewiston and Auburn Gardeners’ Union; Fall exhibi- 
tion, Lewiston, Maine. 

28,29. Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Boston, Mass.: 


exhibition of products of children’s gardens. 


one good clump of the European water flag, Pseu- 
dacorus; and a most interesting stranger which to 
its owner is known only as a dwarf iris. It has the 
foliage of the Japanese, only dwarfer, and a lovely 
and distinct flower of lavender with veinings of deep 
purple on the falls. I would fancy that it must be 
a native of either China or Japan. 

Aquilegias filled many beds with their delicate 
and precious flowers, one deep purple demanding 
special attention. There must have been quite 
twenty varieties. The raised beds overlooking the 
water were edged with Cerastium tomentosum and 
the beauty of the silver gray foliage and starry white 
flowers was quite beyond description. 

I say with emphasis that if you have an oppor- 
tunity to visit this garden do so by all means, but 
not without a notebook and pencil. 

Lawson MELIsH 


Exhibition of the American Dahlia Society 


HE American Dahlia Society, which was re- 

cently organized, will hold its first exhibition 
on September 23 to 25, at the Museum of Natural 
History in New York City, in conjunction with the 
Horticultural Society of New York, the latter 
society having made a resolution to donate $100 
toward premiums. The president of this associ- 
ation is Mr. Richard Vincent, Jr., of White Marsh, 
Md., and the secretary, from whom additional in- 
formation regarding the society may be obtained, 
is Mr. Joseph J. Lane, of 11 West 32nd Street, 
New York. 


Award of a Gold Medal 


HE gold medal of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society was awarded on June 24th 
to Miss Sarah B. Fay of Woods Hole, Mass., whose 
enthusiastic encouragement and support has made 
possible many of the wonderful achievements of Mr. 
M. H. Walsh, whom Miss Fay has had for many 
years as superintendent of her estate. She has now 
a most wonderful collection of thousands of estab- 
lished plants in hundreds of varieties, perhaps the 
most extensive collection of its kind in the country, 
and there is also an amazing number of rambler 
roses. The Society has done well in bestowing 
this mark of appreciation upon one whose love of 
the rose has made possible so many important 1m- 
provements in that flower. 


Medals to New Roses 


HE award committee of the American Rose 
Society, which has under inspection the trial 
plots in the rose garden at Elizabeth Park, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has awarded the Society’s silver medal 
to three roses in this season’s trials, namely: Purity, 
a white Wichuraiana Rambler rose, very free flow- 
ering (Hoopes Bros. & Thomas); American Pillar, 
single dark red Multiflora Rambler, very strong 
grower (Conard & Jones); and Lady Pirrie, a large 
flowered Hybrid Tea, a light reddish salmon in 
color (Dickson). 
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LANT them now because 
now is one of the best 
times to plant them. Best be- 
cause the ground and weather 
conditions from now on are 
particularly fortunate for root 
growth—and root growth is 
what you want, so that next 
spring your trees will be thor- 
oughly established. It’s a well 
known fact that August and 
September planted evergreens 
make double the Spring growth 
that Spring planted ones do. 
This soil of ours, combined 
with our careful cultural meth- 
ods, are ideal for producing 
close compact root that can be 
dug with goodly sized balls of 


672 Adams Street, 
North Abington, Mass. 
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THE GARDEN 


earth preserving all the roots. 
You pay for all the roots, and 
We see toit that you get all you 
pay for. New England is the 
natural home of the evergreen, 

naturally then our New. Eng- 
land Nursery grows the best 
of evergreens. 


Along with the other evergreens 
you are thinking of ordering, 
haven’t you a place for some 
choice Colorado Blue Spruce? 
Let us know the purpose for 
which you want evergreens and 
we will gladly suggest the 
kinds most suitable. 

In any event you will want our 
catalog. 


OLD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS 


For catalog of many designs address 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 
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lant for Immediate Effect 


MIVA: G. AZ TNE 21 


Purchase Your Peonies from 


TRUE Peony Specialists 


They cost no more from us; and as there are lots of poor 
Peonies, why not have the benefit of expert advice? Our fame 
From Maine to California the supremacy of our 
It is because we are specialists in a 
that is, 


is nation-wide. 
Peonies is established. 


sense which possesses a real value and significance; 


WE GROW PEONIES 
—NOTHING ELSE 


Every root we send out has been given individual and inten- 
sive culture—the kind of care it should receive in a private 
garden—grown until it has attained an ideal size and quality 
jit to send to you who want—not a flower or two—but a dis- 
play of perfect blooms the first season after planting. 


“OUR REPUTATION HAS BEEN BUILT ON 
THE QUALITY OF OUR STOCK” 


DISTINCTIVE CATALOG NOW READY 


MOHICAN PEONY GARDENS 


Box 300, Sinking Spring, Penn’a 


Not for Future Generations ; 


TART with the largest stock 
that can be secured! It takes 
over twenty years to grow many 
of the Trees and Shrubs we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus ena- 
bling you to secure trees and 
shrubs that give immediate results. 
Price List Now Ready. 


Ecco OG SOYG=2= 


Chestnut Hill, 
Phila, Pa. 


Box G 


ORRA 1 LURSERIES 


Wm.Warner Harper Proprietor 


TRIPLEX 


Cuts a swath 86 ins. wide 


S. P. Townsend & Co. 


23 Central Ave. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


TOWNSEND’S 


The Greatest Grass 
Cutter on Earth 


Send for Catalogue 
of all Types of 
Mowers. 


ta! 


was erected in time of a George. TAttee 
I50 years, it’s as solid as ever. 

If right materials and workmanship 
are used, iron fences and gateways have 
an everlasting lastingness. It’s the kind 
Me Build: Is it the kind you want to 
yu 

We will design one especially for you. 
Send for catalog and prices. 


Enterprise 
= IRon Works 


™ 2410 Yandes St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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INSIDE THE GARDEN HOME 


NOTES AND) SUGGESTIONS 


CONDUCTED BY JAMES COLLIER MARSHALL 


COMFORTABLE FURNISHINGS 


Ge M F O R ap : MMO OT LL UUM UO OULU 


pends on — Myr, James Collier Marshall 


many things, but its 

chief factors are will solve your problems of home decoration 
found in the type of 
furnishings em- 
ployed, the conser- 
vation of floor space 
and the amount and 
kind of light avail- 
able. To be sure 
-the other items must 
be considered but 
they are of less im- 
portance and may 
safely be tabled un- 
til these primary 
matters are disposed 
of satisfactorily. 


With the great 
Bamboo lamps are always good. nas ? i 
This brown one with silk lined variety of stock 
shade is $8.50 patterns from 


which to select, 
it-is now easy to choose those articles whose com- 
fort - yielding qualities are evident and alluring. 
However, one must exercise judgment in deciding 
on what is suitable, always considering the type of 
house as well as the room for which the furnishings 
are intended, keeping the costs commensurate. 
Conserving floor space, always a knotty question 
for the mistress of the small house to solve,'is gained 
only by the most careful forethought. Usually it is 
gotten by employing articles having twofold uses or 
capable of expansion and contraction. The gateleg 
table shown here is an excellent example of such 
a piece being adaptable to many uses. 
Hardly too much can be said in appreciation of 
this type of furniture since it is agreeable with 
almost every other design, is very serviceable, main- 
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—color schemes, hangings, floor coverings, art 
objects and interior arrangements. Mr. Mar- 
shall’s long acquaintance with the sources of 
supply enable him to make, if desired, judi- 
cious selections and to obtain most favorable 
prices. This service is free to our readers. 


Address inquiries to Inside the Garden Home 


The Garden Magazine 
11 West 32nd Street New York 
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Tea pots that hold tea at one consistency are most desirable, 
two pint size costs $2.75 


than any other, since it is ideal for storing table 
linen. Balancing perfectly in weight the usual side- 
board and mantelpiece, it is still low enough to be 
used as a serving table when the occasion demands. 
Regarding the question of lighting, we have pro- 
gressed far in the last few years. Coming to realize 
that each house should have individual treatment 
we have ceased to clutter our rooms with useless 
fixtures and are having only those that are abso- 
lutely necessary to our needs, depending on floor 
plugs and lamps to supply additional illumination, 
which has proven an eminently successful method. 
The selection of comfort yielding pieces of furni- 
ture is even an easier task than either the choice of 
fixtures or the saving of floor space. While tastes 
differ on many general points it would seem that 
the perfect example of such a type would make an 
equally strong appeal to all. For instance the willow 
chair illustrated, superbly constructed with no use- 
less decorations to mar its simple beauty—every line 
plainly bespeaks its comfort and fits it ideally for use 
in either the great house or simple cottage home. 


Gateleg tables are suitable for either dining or living room uses. 
Ses one comes in 3 sizes, 36”, 45”, 48” at $15.00, $18.00 
an 


taining meanwhile in every setting a quiet dignity that 
is most desirable. It may be had in many finishes. 
Another mode of space saving, which means of course, 
a saving in labor, is gotten by using furnishings like 
the hutch illustrated. While this piece has many pur- 
poses perhaps it is more adapted to dining-room use 


: | TE oe : 
With all the is and Comtare Ma ginable and none 2 of the. Foot stools are not only a necessity but an artistic Ahan Conventional designs painted on ln finished wood give. 
usual and unnecessary decorations, this chair is altogether to the living room. This mahogany one, in denim, 9 x 18 x 19} this hutch the rich effect of Dutch inlay. It is admirably 
desirable, price $16.00 sells at $4.50 adapted to many uses. 
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Every Bird Needs 
This Sparrow Trap 


Sparrows serve no useful purpose. 
They cause much damage, and drive the 
beautiful song birds away. 

This trap has many points of superi- 
ority. Catches sparrows at both ends and 
middle. Vo funnels. No wire bottom. Au- 
tomatic, simple, will not get out of order. 
First and only trap GUARANTEED 
to catch both old and young sparrows. 


30 Days FREE Trial 


Price only $6. Money refunded in 30 days 
if not satisfactory. 
Write for catalog of Feeding Devices, Bird Houses, etc. 


E. E. EDMANSON & CO. 


Largest, Exclusive Manufacturers of Bird Houses 
In the World 


622-628 S. Norton St. 


Chicago, II. 


TWO GARDEN BOOKS 
The Well- 


Considered 
FOR GARDENS 
Garden IN AMERICA 


By By 
MRS. FRANCIS KING LOUIS SHELTON 


A book that tells 
“what, where, and 
when to plant” in 
order to keep the gar- 
den continually in 
flower and continually 
in harmony. Many 
plans, photographs, 
indexes, catalogs, etc. 
and most ingeniously 
arranged. $2.00 net. 


Continuous 
Bloom 


A book by an expert 
on harmony in color 
and design which tells 
the practical details 
of absorbing interest 
to anyone who loves 
to make things grow. 


Profusely illustrated 
$2.00 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


The Readers’ Service gives informa- 
tion about poultry 


No. 29—$1.75 No. 3S—S1.50 


Beautiful Rustic Fern Boxes and 
Cut Flower Vases 


Just the thing for table and house decorations, or 
as gifts at weddings, parties, etc. 


No. 29—Filled $1.75 Without Plant $1.25 
No. 42—Filled $2.50 Without Ferns $1.75 
No. 38—Cut Flower Holder $1.50 


All have metal trays. All by Parcels Post prepaid 


THE CEDAR FERNS CO., Toms River, N. J. 
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OU know how it has been so many other years, when 
Ue your vegetables and flowers have continued a joy to 


your heart, right through July, only to be dried up with 
the hot suns and drying winds of August. 


It is just such things that certainly test the love of 
gardening there is in us. 

To spend hours with a hose in your hand, is out of the 
question. Still, if you just sprinkle things, instead of wet- 
ting them thoroughly; you are apt to do more harm than 
good. 

But why be bothered with watering worries, when for so 
little as $rz.75 you can get one of our Complete Portable 


Sas 


NN naar Sears 
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The Skinner 
Irrigation Co. 


August Is the Hard Month on Gardens 
Order Your Skinner System Rain Machine Now 


K| NNER 219 Water Street 
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Irrigation Lines, that will, with 2 turn of the faucet, water 
a space 50 feet long and 50 wide? 
You can attach it right to your regular hose. The water 
will be distributed gently and evenly wherever you want it. 
These Portable Lines are made of galvanized iron and 


brass. Nothing to wear orrust out. Ought to last youa 
lifetime. 

$11.75 buys the complete semi-portable 50 foot line. 
$23.00 buys a 100 foot line; other lengths at proportionate 
prices. If you send money with the order, we will pay 
freight East of the Mississippi. 


Our Portable Line Booklet you are welcome to. 


Troy, Ohio 


EEO TLOGRAPHS 


Of the New Forests, England. 
Beautiful Landscapes, Sunsets, 
Moonlight Views. Gypsy and 
Nature Life, and almost every 
subject you can think of, for ad- 
vertising and publishing purposes. 


Illustration Department. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
11 West 32nd Street, New York City 


etc., are absorbing. 


Our Roses are exquisite. 


(The Readers’ Service gives information about real estate 


We have just completed the 11th Edition of this best of all little books for rose lovers. 
Tis ten delightful chapters on selecting, planting, pruning, the Rose Lover’s Calendar, 
Not a catalog. 
from the first order of $1.00 or more for our guaranteed to bloom toses. 
Rose Guide, describing them, is free—we send it with each book. 
illustrated and lists nearly 400 roses—climbing, dwarf and bush—Nature’s best. We 
have marked tor of them, the winners, with a *— making ordering easy and safe. 
i Prepare now to plant some of them this fall. 
the book and Rose Guide now—before you forget. 


The CONARD & Jones Co., 
Box 24, West Grove, Pa. 


CELERY BLEACHER 


By Scientific Methods—Saves Labor 


Only one operation neces- 


i 


sary. No “earthing-up” 
required. Does not rot or 
tear. WHITE, CRISP and 


CLEAN CELERY MEANS 
BETTER PRICES and BIG- 
GER PROFITS. Send for 
sample and descriptive cir- 
cular. 


THE CLOCHE CO. 


131 Hudson St. DeptE. New York 


Send for it. The price, roc, may be deducted 
Our 1915 


It is beautifully 


Write for 


Rose Specialists 
— Over 50 Years’ 
Experience 


Q4 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


DAHLIAS 


DAHLIAS. For the benefit of those who would like to see samples 
of my dahlias and cannot visit my gardens, I will send a sample box 
of flowers a short distance after Sept. rst, 50 blossoms labeled for 
$1.00, express collect. Geo. L. Stillman, Dahlia Specialist, West- 
erly, R. I 


FENCE AND WIRE WORKS 


FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE. Lawns, gardens, rose gardens, 
tennis courts, dog and chicken runs, also window and tree guards, 
weather-vanes, furnished and erected complete. Let us know your 
wants.. A. E. Brook, 37 Barclay Street, New York City. 


FOR USE IN THE GARDEN 


STAKE HERBACEOUS PLANTS, Gladioli, Lilies, etc., with 


Japan Bamboo Stakes. ‘“‘They Last.” 
NATURAL COLOR 
50 I0o 250 1000 
6 ft. long 60 . $1.00 $2.50 $7.50 
EXTRA HEAVY BAMBOO POLES 
For Dahlias, Polebeans, young Trees, Tomatoes 
12 50 100 
6 ft. long, 3inch up in diameter $ .75 $2.50 $ 4.00 
6 ft. long, 2 inch to I inch diameter : 25 4.00 7.50 
8 ft. long, 2 5 6.00 I0.00 
GREEN COLORED Cnvisibie) 
50 100 1000 
2 ft. long 35 $ .60 Since $ 4.50 
Bsa 45 -75 1.75 6.00 
Awl tage ice .60 I.00 2.50 750) 
Rite. 85 I.50 3.50 10.00 
H. H. Berger & Co., 70 Warren St., New York 


GARDEN LECTURERS 


MR. ROBERT PYLE—the well known Garden Lecturer and 
Rosarian invites correspondence from garden lovers and societies. 
Subject—‘‘The American Rose Garden,”’ illustrated with finely 
colored lantern slides. Address: West Grove, Penn. 


GRASS SPECIALIST 


WORN OUT LAWNS RENOVATED. 20 years’ experience in 
the production and renovation of lawns, tennis courts, golf courses, 
etc. Write for valuable instructive booklet, “Practical illustrations 
of Turf Production.’? William Tucker, Grass and Turf Specialist, 
35 Nassau Street, New York. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS AND FLOWERING ROOTS 


PERENNIALS for August and September. Planting list complete 
and priced low on account of large stock. Rosedale Nurseries, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


IRIS IN GREAT VARIETY at reasonable prices. 
Nurseries, Tarrytown, N. Y 


Rosedale 


IRISES. Eight choice varieties, all labeled, including Pallida Dal- 
matica, Florentina, Black Prince, and Madame Chereau, delivered 
postpaid for one dollar. August delivery only. Order now. Oronogo 
Flower Gardens, Carthage, Mo. 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


ARE YOUR HOUSEPLANTS LOOKING SICK?  Franzens’ 
Plantlife brings them back to health and beauty. A trial can for 
toc, by mail. Advise how to care for your plants free. Franzens 
Seed Store, 5319 No. Clark St., Chicago. 


ORMOCIDE. Carbon Bisulphide is acknowledged by agricultural 
authorities to be one of the most powerful insecticides known. It 
is the most deadly enemy of all insect life. Its use has been re- 
stricted due to its volatility and the danger of explosion if its vapors 
are ignited. In Ormocide we have overcome these drawbacks 
without lessening the efficiency and thus make available for your 
use, the cleanest, safest, and most efficient means for destroying 
insects, worms of all kinds, scale, larve, and fungus. It is harmless 
to trees or plants and will not stain. A trial will convince you that 
Ormocide is superior to anything in the market, and is a preparation 
which will solve all your insect troubles. Write for samples and 
literature. B. Ormont, to4-106 John St., New York City. We 
also analyze and make reports on fertilizers, waters, foods, soils, 
and all agricultural products. 


NURSERY STOCK 


EV ERGREENS—August is the ideal month to plant Evergreens, 
Rhododendrons, etc. Our Nurseries at Flushing, L. I., and 
Springfield, N. J., embrace over six hundred acres, and contain per- 
haps the most complete collection of Evergreens and Evergreen 
Shrubs available. We will design and plant if you wish. 72 page 
catalogue. Also booklet, ‘‘Evergreens—Planting and Treatment,’ 
by H. E. Holden, free upon request. American Nursery Company, 
Singer Bldg., N. Y. 


MAY WE CALL ON YOU? Our Expert plantsmen (we have no 
agents) travel widely in the coming months, and will gladly tell 
you about our hardy plants. Thomas Meehan and Sons, Box 17, 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLORADO NATIVE SHRUBS, Evergreens, and Flowers for 
every American Garden, and the best ornamentals for western 
Pinter: 40-page catalogue free. Rockmont Nursery, Boulder, 
olorado. 


PEONIES 


SPECIAL PEONY OFFER, one each, Festiva Maxima (large 
white) Officinalis Rubra (large red), and a fine late rose colored, all 
prepaid for one dollar. Crest Nurseries, Piqua, Ohio. 


A CARD will secure our catalogue describing the two hundred and 
fifty choice Peonies which won the gold medal and silver cup. E. 
A. Reeves, South Euclid P. O., Cleveland, O. 


PAEONIAS. Mixed choice varieties, white and pink, $1.50 doz., 
$10.00 per 100. CC. Winterich, Defiance, Ohio. 


OBERLIN’S PEONY GARDENS. 


Fine and popular varieties. 
Ask for Catalogue B. 


Sinking Spring, Pa. 


PETS 


BOSTON TERRIERS. Fine markings, good breeding and excel- 
lent dispositions. I have sold fifty of these fine pets and com- 
panions to Country Life readers during the past year and satisfied 
every one. Also Bull Terriers and English Bulldogs. Reasonable 
prices. Write. Box 330, Garden Magazine,r1 W. 32nd St., New York. 


ROSES 


DINGEE ROSES. Pot grown plants safely transplanted any time 
during the growing season. Can be sent with the soil on the roots. 
Send for Guide to Rose Culture Free. The Dingee & Conard 
Co., West Grove, Pa. 


SEEDS AND BULBS 


AUGUST. Time to plant Roman Hyacinths, Paperwhite and 
Golden Sun Narcissus, for Thanksgiving and Xmas Flowering. Lil- 
ium Candidum must be planted now to insure next summer’s bloom. 
Our Fall bulbbook tells you all about. it. H. H. Berger Co., 70 
Warren Street, New York. 


TULIPS. Postpaid for One Dollar: eighty fine mixed Late Tulips, 
or seventy-five fine mixed Darwin Tulips. Oronogo Flower Gar- 
dens, Carthage, Mo. 


NARCISSUS BULBS. Postpaid for One Dollar: one hundred of 
the lovely Mrs. Langtry, or one hundred Mixed Narcissi, varieties 
good for naturalizing. Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carthage, Mo. 


PANSY SEED Vaughan’s “Giant” and “International’’ Mixtures, 
alsoseparate colors; high vitality, widest range of colorings, packages 
at 25c and soc. }ounce Giant $1.00. WVaughan’s Seed Store, 43 
Barclay St., N. Y., 31 and 33 West Randolph Street, Chicago. 


SOW IN AUGUST. All perennial seeds. Pansies, Primula, Cin- 
eraria, etc., for winterbloom. Our Fall Bulbbook gives you full 
information. H.H. Berger Co., 70 Warren Street, New York. 


WATER WEEDS 


WATERWEEDS of all kinds are easily removed from lakes, ponds, 
streams, etc., by the Submarine Weed Cutting Saw; send for par- 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., West Bend, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BARWELL’S IMPORTED ENGLISH LAWN GRASS SEED 
and Barwell’s complete Lawn and Garden Fertilizer at your dealers 
or Blatchford’s Calf Meal Factory, Waukegan, Ill. Business 
established at 15 to 19 Cank St., Leicester, England in 1800. 


HARDWOOD ASHES AND POTASH. Large quantity un- 

leached and leached hardwood ashes by ton in car lots. First sort 

Potash supplied on short notice. Full particulars, Box 8, Maxville, 
ntario. 


JAPANESE TEA GARDEN made most unique and artistic in 
short time, in any part of U. S. and Canada. T. R. Otsuka, 414 
South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


THOROUGHBRED PLANTINGS at Klairdale Keystone Florist 
& Seed Co., Connellsville, Pa., Box 813. 


BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN ENTHUSIAST 


SPECIALTY BOOKS. We are widely known throughout the 
United States as publishers of practical text books on specific horti- 
cultural subjects. We offer Commercial Carnation Culture, $1.50. 
Fruits and Vegetables under Glass, $5.00; Gardeners’ and Florists’ 
Annual, 5o0c.; Success with House Plants, $1.00; Practical Land- 
scape Gardening (in preparation); Practical Plant Culture, $1.50; 
Plant Propagation (in preparation); Commercial Rose Culture, 
$1.50; Sweet Peas for Profit, $1.50; Commercial Violet Culture, 
$1.50; The Book of Water Gardening, $2.50. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Sample pages on application. The De La Mare 
Co., 438 West 37th St., New York, publishers of horticultural 
literature since 1888. 


“HOW TO GROW ROSES’’—an instructive booklet of 10 delight- 
ful chapters, describing 101 prize winners. Price roc. The Conard 
& Jones Co., Box 24, West Grove, Pa. 


“BOOK OF THE CANNA’’—a history and treatise describing 108 
best Cannas. Free. Write now; season here. The Conard & 
Jones Co., Box 24, West Grove, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Garden Magazine 


The Last of Summer Duties 


AKE over the coldframes. Take out all the old 

soil, scattering it in the vegetable garden or on 

acompost heap. Get new soil from the garden and 

mix with it one third each of well rotted manure and 

wood’s earth. Put this in the coldframes, incorporat- 

ing withit one part nitrate of soda, two parts acid 
phosphate, and one part muriate of ’potash. 

At the end of the month sow seeds of perennials 
in the frames. Sow in rows three inches apart, 
cover with only a sprinkling of soil, and press down 
level with a board. The soil should be well watered 
before sowing the seed; after planting lay burlap 
bagging over the bed and each day water through 
the burlap. In a few days, when the seeds have 
germinated, remove the bagging and put the slat 
shades over them. Water in the late afternoon. 
When the plants have four leaves transplant to an- 
other coldframe, placing them at least four inches 
apart. Be careful to keep them shaded. 

Pansies, English daisies and forget-me-nots sowed 
now will bloom in February in the coldframes. Sow 
wallflower, delphinium, pyrethrum, Shasta daisies, 
sweet William, stock, and all other perennials now, 
for plants to set out in the open ground in March. 

Make your lawn now. Get the ground in good 
tilth and roll. Sow grass seed along with bone meal 
and rollagain. Mendall bad places on the lawn by 
raking thoroughly, fertilizing, sowing seed and roll- 
ing. If the season is dry water daily, if possible, 
until the seeds germinate. 

In time of drought the newly planted lawn 
could be strewn with pine tags or grass clippings, 
watered thoroughly to conserve the moisture and 
shaded from the September sun. 

Water thoroughly one section of the garden daily, 
having certain days for each part so as to get over 
the whole garden in a week. This is far better than 
a daily sprinkling of the entire garden. 

Cease fertilizing the roses and shrubs and fruit 
trees else the new stems will be too succulent and 
tender to withstand the cold of winter. The latter 
part of July or the first week in August is the proper 
time to set out celery plants in the open ground. 
Keep thoroughly watered during the dry months. 
Celery requires a great deal of water and is also a 
gross feeder; therefore, every two weeks sprinkle a 
little nitrate of soda between the rows. 

Transplant Brussels sprouts, cauliflower, and cab- 
bage plants for fall and winter use; also sow cabbage 
seeds in coldframes to be planted in the open in the 
late fall. 

Sow rutabaga turnips, collards, purple top turnips, 
and mustard now. The latter should be broadcasted 
for salad, and the turnips sowed in rows to be thinned 
out later in order to develop and use as a vegetable. 

The early varieties of corn, peas, lettuce and string 
beans should be sowed now for fall use. Plant 
in well tilled soil with an application of well rotted 
manure, adding to this a mixture of commercial fer- 
tilizers and every two weeks a sprinkling of nitrate 
of soda between the rows. 

Set out strawberry plants now. New beds should 
be made every two years. Water thoroughly and 
put well rotted manure between the rows. 

In the parts of the garden not in use sow crimson 
clover to be turned under in the spring as a green 
manure. Nothing is better or cheaper and the 
clover adds humus to the soil. This is especially 
necessary where soil is heavy. 

Do not plant evergreens in August in the South, 
September is a very dry month and evergreens 
should be kept constantly wet after planting until 
well established. March is the best month for 
planting evergreens in the Middle South. If planted 
later in the fall, that is, in September, should the 
winters prove mild they might live, but with a dry 
fall and the constant freezing and thawing in winter, 
and the high winds to loosen the plants, they have 
the odds against them; whereas in March the 
ground is moist, and the air cool. 

Virginia. J. M. PATTERSON. 
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Here’s the New Improved 
Dodson Sparrow Trap 


Catches sparrows automatically—has a double funnel 
trap on left end, a drop trap on right end. There is no 
other trap like this. 

Help in the good woik of banishing English Sparrows— 
these quarrelsome pests drive Song Birds away from us. 
Put out a Dodson Trap. Price: $6., f. 0. b. Chicago. 


Free Booklet—Tells how to attract native birds. 
Describes the famous Dodson Bird Houses — 20 
styles. If you want song birds get genuine Dodson 
Bird Houses. 

Nature Neighbors — a library of fascinating books 
chiefly about Birds, written by authorities and marvel- 
ously illustrated in colors. Write for free illustrated 


folder. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON 
709 Security Bldg. Chicago, Il. 


LOOK OUT 
FOR SPARKS 


No more danger or damage from tying 
sparks. No more poorly fitted, flimsy fire- 
place screens. Send for free booklet 
“Sparks from the Fire-side.”’ It tells about 
the best kind of a spark guard for your in- 
dividual fireplace. Write to-day for free 
booklet and make your plans early. 


The Syracuse Wire Works 


107 University Avenue, - Syracuse, N. Y. 


VER 25 distinct varieties; 

may be set now and estab- 
lished. for next year’s flowering. 
Also several forms of Iris pu- 
mila, Japanese iris and Siberian 
irises. Ask for catalogue of Cold Weather Plants. 


F. H. HORSFORD, 


Charlotte, Vermont 


KillS Ss le, 
Destroy Tree Pests 21 2005 ee Bee 


yes ze and other enemies of vegetation by spraying with 
x¢2 GOOD SéorassFISH OIL 
ce SOAP NOS 


{ Does not harm the trees—fertilizes the soil and aids 
4 healthy growth. Used and endorsed by U.S. Dept. of 
A Agriculture FREE Our valuable book on Tree and 


= Plant Diseases. Write forit today. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 931 N. Front Street, Philadelphia 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
Orcuips in the United States 


Send twenty-five cents for catalogue. This amount will be refunded 
on your first order. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 
(18 Miles from Philadelphia) 


Fall Term of regular two-vear p= Seta eed 
course begins Sept. 14th. Practicaland | 
theoretical] training in the growing of 
fruits, vegetablesand flowers. Simple 
carpentry. Bees. Poultry. Preserving. | 
School Gardening and the Principles of 3 
Landscape Gardening. Constant de- 
mand for trained women to fill salaried 
positions. Write for Catalogue. 

Jessie T. Morgan, Director 

Ambler, Pa. 


Have You Gardening Questions? Experts 
will answer them free. Ifa plant fails, tell us about 
it and ask help from Readers’ Service. 


ILLETT’S 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 


For Dark, Shady Places 
Plan NOW to plant native ferns, plants and 
bulbs. Early fall planting brings best results 
for early spring flowers. 
mmr Fond for descriptive catalogue of over 80 pages. 


EDWARD GILLETT, 3 Main Street, Southwick, Mass. 


Are as large as small oranges. 
productiveness, with the true wild strawberry flavor. 


all about them; how to prepare the ground, and cultivate. 


Everbearing Strawberries. IT’S FREE. 
plant Van Fleet Hybrids. 
For thirty-seven years a 
Strawberry Specialist 


2] 


Limp Leather Edition of 


Collected 


Verse 
of 
Rudyard Kipling 


T is safe to say that the best verse Mr. 
Kipling has written is in this volume, 
because he has selected for this edi- 

tion the poetical works by which he 
wishes to be represented. 

Included are the favorites from “Ser- 
vice Songs,” the “Barrack Room Bal- 
lads,” etc. 

The present edition is designed for a 
gift book. It is bound artistically in limp 
brown leather, and boxed. 


Net $2.30 


Doubleday, Page & Company 
Garden City New York 


Wil Give new Charm 1o yoar 
Garden and H Zend for 

: Catalogae of Artistic Flower 
Pot § Jar, Vasey, Bird-Fonlv- 
Sundials, Benchev, § other 
Beaulifal Pieces - + - - 


3214 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


4 NEW YORK SHOW ROOM 
f -RAFTSMAN BLDG--39.E.%% S!tAve. 


This and the three other Van Fleet hybrid strawberries are marvels in size, beauty and 
They cover the whole season, from earliest till latest. 


Lovett’s Pot Grown Strawberry Plants 


Planted in summer or autumn, produce a crop of berries the following June. My booklet on Pot Grown Strawberries tells 
i It shows the ‘Edmund Wilson” in natural size and color, and 
accurately describes with truthful illustrations the Van Fleet hybrids and a score of other choice varieties, including the best 
If you would have bigger and better Strawberries than you have ever had before, 


J. T. LOVETT, Box 125, LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 


athews English 
Garden Furniture 


For Garden, Lawn and Porch 


Take solid comfortin your garden this summer. 
Plan an outdoor living room with some of the attractive 
Mathews Designs. Our free portfolio of plates will give 
you many valuable suggestions. 


THE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
9th Floor, Williamson Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Shaw 


DREER’S 


Mid-Summer Catalogue 


offers the best varieties and gives directions 
for planting in order to raise a full crop of 
Strawberries next year; also offers Celery 
and Cabbage Plants, Seasonable Vegetable 
and Farm Seeds for summer sowing, Potted 
Plants of Roses, Hardy Perennials, and 
Shrubbery which may safely be set out dur- 
ing the summer; also aselect list of seasona- 
ble Decorative Plants. 

Write for a free copy and 

kindly mention this publication. 


Henry A. Dreer 


Your Field 


IRRIGATE ixGarscs 


Get larger yields and profits. Provide fire pro- gia 
tection for your buildings and water for your 
stock by installing an 


Centrifugal PUMP 


Absolutely guaranteed. Write @s 
for new catalog. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
General Office & Works; Dept. 10, Aurora, III. 


Chicago Office: First National Bank Building. 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage out of sight in 
the ground, away from the cat, dog and 
typhoid fly. 


Opens with foot. Hands never touch. 


_ ae Underground Garbage 
Be 
LYNN ~~ MASS and Refuse Receivers 


Ric usa par.orf 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
waste in house or GARAGE. 


Our Underground Earth Closet 
means freedom from polluted water. 


Look for our Trade Marks 


In use ]2 yrs. It pays to look us up 


Sold direct. 


Cc. HW. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
40 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Send for catalogue 


i “cnc 


If you yield to the 
magic spell of the 
Tris, it will lead you 
across the border 
into a wonderland 
of delight. 


Mysterious as the 
opal, its structure 
more wonderful 
than the Orchid, 
its beauty seems 
wholly ethereal. 


Farrs New 


This is the 


Mere people fail to realize the importance 


linglrises 
/ Time to Plant 


have selected the following which I consider'‘to be 
the very best. All who have seen them growing 
here have been unanimous in pronouncing them 


of early planting, which allows plants to 
make a fall growth and become firmly 


established before winter, thus assuring an abun- 
dance of bloom the first year. 


During recent years | have found the hybridizing 
and raising of seedling Irises a very interesting 
pastime. Of the many thousands raised scarcely 
any two arealike. From the many fine varieties | 


ALETHA. Pure white with a heavy border of dark 
violet-purple. 30 in. 75 cts. 


ANNA FARR. S. white, lightly bordered pale blue; F. 


JUNIATA. S. and F. clear blue, deeper than Dalmat- 
The tallest of all the Beard- 


ica; large, fragrant flowers. 
less Irises, with unusually long drooping foliage. 75 cts. 


very beautiful. 


I am sure that those who are interested in 
growing especially fine things, things out of the 
ordinary particularly for exhibition purposes will 
find these, a great improvement over the older 
varieties. 


ORIENTAL. S. clear blue; F. rich royal blue with a 
32 in. 75 cts. 


heavy, bright orange beard forming a striking contrast. _ 


pure white with pale blue marking at the base; im- 
mense flower with wide-spreading, horizontal falls pro- 
ducing an orchid-like effect. Distinct. 3 ft. $1.25. 

BLUE JAY. S. bright, clear blue; F. intense, dark 
blue. 30 in. 50 cts. 

CHESTER HUNT. S. celestial-blue; F. danke marine- 
blue, bordered pale blue, shading at base. 27 in. 75 cts. 

E.L. CRANDALL. S. pure white; F. white, heavily 
bordered deep blue at the base. 18 in. 75 cts. 

ERICH. S. bright, light violet, flushed rose; F. bright 
violet-purple, large, wide standards and falls, fragrant. 
36 in. 75 cts. 

GLORY OF READING. S. deep blue; F. deep royal 
purple, conspicuous orange beard; large, handsome flower; 
fragrant. 75 cts. 

HIAWATHA. S. pale lavender, iusied rose; F. royal 
purple, bordered lavender. 28 in. 

HUGO. S. petunia-violet; F. noe earele wide-spread- 
ing flower. 33 in. 75 cts. 

IROQUOIS. S. smoky lavender, dotted brown; F. 
black-maroon, reticulated white at the base; tall and very 
striking. 75 cts. 


LEDA. S. white, frilled and dotted rose-lilac; F. white. 
2 ft. 75 cts. 

LEWIS TROWBRIDGE. S. bright violet; F. blue- 
violet, shaded rose, very large flower with wide standards 
and falls. 33 in. 75 cts. 

MARY GARDEN. _S. pale yellow, flushed pale lav- 
ender; long, drooping falls, creamy white, minutely dotted 
and veined maroon; stigmas clear yellow. 28 in. 75 cts. 

MARY GRAY. S. clear lavender- pine: E dark lobelia- 
blue, handsome, large flowers. 3 ft. 7 

MINNEHAHA. 5S. creamy white, ee yellow; F. 
creamy white, heavily reticulated maroon; stigmas clear 
yellow; fragrant. Very large. 2 ft. $1. 

MONTEZUMA. S. deep golden, minutely dotted 
brown; F. yellow and white, veined purple and dotted 
brown; unique. 18 in. $1. 

MT. PENN. S. lavender-rose; F. crimson-lilac, deep 
orange beard; tall. 30 in. 75 cts. 

NAVAJO. S. light bronzy yellow, shaded lavender; F. 
deep maroon, heavily veined white and yellow; stigmas 
yellow; deep orange beard. 20 in. 

NOKOMIS. S. pale lavender- white; F. velvety dark 
violet-blue, bordered white. Medium-size flowers; tall- 
growing, free- blooming. 50 cts. 


[S refers to standard, or upright petals and F to fall, or drooping petals.| 


One each of the thirty varieties, $20 


With all orders for this full collection I will include a plant of the 
new Iris ‘‘James Boyd,’’ pictured above and named in honor of one of 
our Iris enthusiasts who has become the possessor of the silver cup offered 
by The Main Line Flower Show, Philadelphia, by winning it for three suc- 
cessive seasons, and who at the Spring Show of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society won a gold medal with his collection of Irises. All of which 
came from Wyomissing and most of which are included in this collection. 


you one on request. 


The color plates in my catalogue showing these blooms in miniature give 
but a faint idea of their fine colors, elegant form and large size, the TAGES 
being better shown by the illustration above. - 


PAULINE. S. and F. unusually large, rich pansy- 
violet, deep orange beard; fragrant. 3 ft. 75¢ 

POCAHONTAS. Very large orchid-type fone with 
elegantly frilled petals; S. and F. pure white, standards 
sine Dordercd pale blue. 75 cts. 

PO TTAN. S. light bishop violet with deeper 
Ree w es purple with crimson shade, large, hori- 
zontal spreading flower. 38 in. 75 cts. 

QUAKER LADY. _S. smoky lavender with yellow 
shadings; F. ageratum-blue and old-gold; stigmas yellow; 
yellow bead 38 in. $1. 

RED OUD. S. rosy lavender-bronze; F. velvety 
maroon- aan reticulated yellow; stigmas old-gold. 


2 ft. $1. 

ROSE UNIQUE. Early, flowering with Germanica 
section. S. and bright violet-rose, the nearest ap- 
proach Hae a pink Iris. 75 cts. 

MSEH. _ S. clouded buff; F. smoky violet, 
eee yellow, crimson spathe valves; very tall grower. 
3 ft. 75 cts. : 

WINDHAM. S. very soft lavender-pink; F. heavily 
veined with a darker shade; very large flower. 75 cts. 

WYOMISSING. _S. creamy white, suffused delicate 
soft rose; F. deep rose at the base, shading to a flesh- 
colored border. $1. 


é 
Most Iris enthusiasts have my catalogue of ‘ ‘Hardy Plant Specialties” 
in their possession but if you do not have a copy I will be glad to m 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries, 104 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 
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FARMING 


“EVERY GARDEN MEANS A HOME” c 


HARDY VINES By E.H.WILSON 


eal Gates and Entrances 
2 ee Planting Peonies A Formal Layout 


_ COUNTRY LIFE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
IN AMERICA 


Chicage GARDEN CITY. N.Y. New York 


THE WORLDS 
WORK 


Ferns and Flowers for Dark, Shady Places 


Plant early spring flowers now. 


plant them in early autumn so they will get established before winter. 


Bloodroot, hepaticas, native lilies, dogtooth violets, native orchids, etc.» can be 


GILLETT Ws 


planted in September with the very best results. 


Native ferns, which I grow in fifty varieties, give pleasing results when planted 


in September. I have special fern collections for that dry, shady corner where grass 
will not grow. 


If you wish to develop a natural garden let me assist you. Growing native 


plants and ferns has been my specialty for 35 years. 


IT’S FREE. 


Edward Gillett, 3 Main St., Southwick, Mass. 
A bed of Trillium grandiflorum growing in the woodland 


Send for my catalog of 80 pages, which is illustrated. 


If you wish a bed of large white Trilliums, 


“EVERY GARDEN MEANS A HOME” 


UPON THE SUCCESS OF THE GARDEN RESTS THE HAPPI- 
NESS OF THE HOME AND A LESSENED COST OF LIVING 
Fresh fruits and fresh vegetables from your own garden have a quality that cannot be bought. 


Tue GarpEeN MacazineE proves these facts to thousands each month. 
always timely and a safe guide to follow in making the Garden and Home a unit. 


ASK OUR 
READERS’ 
SERVICE 


Where to Buy 
What to Buy 
When to Buy 
How to Buy 


About Iron 
W ork 


About Garden 


Furniture 


It is practical, 


OUR READERS’ SERVICE 


Will give subscribers absolutely Free of Charge the answer to any intelligent question they can ask on 
any subject; it is the avenue of special service through which THE GarpEN MaGaziINE_ organi- 
zation will direct your purchases and tell you when, where and how to buy; its corps of experts 
will solve any problem that confronts you. Annual subscription, twelve numbers, $1.50. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, - GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


ASK OUR 

READERS’ 

SERVICE 
ABOUT 


Bulbs 
Irrigation 
Plant-Foods 
Seeds 
Garden Tools 
Garden Deco- | 


rations 
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Climbing Hydrangea 


Hydrangea petiolaris 


A handsome and luxuriant hardy 
climber from Japan, clinging like 
English Ivy to walls, woodwork, 


or tree-trunks; 
partial shade. 


thrives well in 


The foliage is bright green and 
the numerous cygmes of flat, 
white flowers appear early in 


Summer. 


Strong Field-Grown Plants for 
October Delivery, 75 cents each; 


$8.00 per dozen. 


R. & J. Farquhar & Co. 


9 South Market Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Plant Iris this Fall 


“Special offer clumps” in large sizes 


| I OFFER you an unusual opportunity to obtain 

large sized roots of these popular favorites. You 
don’t have to buy the small stock and wait two or 
three years for flowers—get these ‘‘specia] offer 
clumps;” fully three times the regular size plant. 


q EARLY FALL planting is mighty important, 
|| as it allows the plants to make root growth and 
become firmly established before winter. 


MY COLLECTION is not extensive, but each variety is dzs- 
tl ézzctly different, many of my customers say it is the 
finest collection they have ever seen. German Irises on ac- 
count of the richness and beauty of their flowers are some- 
times called the Hardy Orchids. The marvelousveining and 
tracing, and the delicate intermingling of colors give thema 
charm which’no other flower possesses. Many of them have 
a delicious fragrance. 


The named varieties I offer are: 


CELESTE. Pure celestial blue; beautiful flower, tall and 
majestic. Fine for massing. 

DARIUS. Bright yellow; lower petals veined purple and 
rosy lilac; dwarfin habit. 

DELICATA. Pale yellow; lower petals rosy purple; very 
large flower. 

Il. CRAMER. Delicate lavender; lower petals a shade 
darker. One of the finest. 

HONORABILIS. Golden yellow: lower petals rich ma- 
hogany. Flowers held high above the foliage. One of 
the best of the yellows. 

MADAM CHEREAU. Pearlyyvhite, distinctly and daintily 
edged and penciled with violet. Rather dwarf. 
PALLIDA DALMATICA. Considered the finest of the 
Germanica type. Strong, vigorous habit; planted in good 
soil will attain 4 feetin height; with unusually large 
flowers of the most beautiful shade of lavender. Very 
fragrant. Large plants 75 cents each, $7.50 per dozen. 
Small plants (regular commercial size) 25 cents each; $2.50 
per dozen. 

PURPLE QUEEN. One of the earliest: large flowers of 
rich violet purple on tall stems. 


Pallida Dalmatica 


Price any of above except where noted, large plants 25 cents each; $2.50 per dozen; $20.00 per 
100. Small plants (regular commercial size) 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen; $7.50 per I00. 
HARDY “OLD-FASHIONED” FLOWERS 
| I ALSO GROW peonies, poppies, phlox, hollyhocks, foxgloves, columbine, canterbury 

bells, hardy asters and chrysanthemums, coreopsis, larkspurs, forget-me-nots, veronica, 
and many others—all described in my price lists and catalog, copy of which will be mailed 
free on request. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


W. E. KING, Box 386, Little Silver, New Jersey 


Those Late 


Vegetables 
andF lowers; 


you want them to be at 
their best right up to the 
first frost. Then keep them 
going vigorously by con- 
stant use of the 


YOUNG 
FOUNTAIN 


It’s a lifesaver for thirsty 
vegetation—throws a fine, mist- 
like spray over everything in a 
circle 30 feet in diameter. De- 
livers 33 gallons a minute, yet 
will not flatten down or wash 
out the tenderest seedlings. 

Lasts a lifetime; and ove sea- 
son’s service is worth several 
times the price—$5.00. Shipped 
on receipt of check or money 
order. Discounts for quantity: 
special discount to dealers. 
Descriptive booklet on request. 


Spray Engineering Co. 
93 Federal St. 158-3 Boston, Mass. 


The Readers’ Service is prepared to advise parents in regard to schools 
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TheValue of Vertical Farming Proved 


IN DUG HOLE 


by results of orchard blasting with 


GU BOND 


Red Cross 
FARM POWDER 


These cuts, made from actual photos, show the com- 
parative growth of pear trees from Spring of 1913 to 
August, 1914. Bellemont Orchards, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


AG progressive farmers and orchardists know 
that trees planted in blasted ground grow 
much faster and bear fruit earlier than those 
planted in the old way. This proves the truth of 
the principles of Vertical Farming, which aims to 
cultivate downward as well as to till the top soil. 


Spring and Fall. 


In like manner, blasting the subsoil to increase general crop yields, now 
regarded as experimental, will in a few years be common. 


Three years ago tree planting in blasted holes was experimental—now 
millions of trees are set out by the Vertical Farming method every 


IN BLASTED GROUND 


To learn how and why Vertical Farming may double the yields of your farm get the Free Reading 
Course in Vertical Farming by Dr. G. E. “Bailey, one of the best works on soils and soil culture ever 
published. Sent free with every request for our Farmer’s Handbook No. 523 F. Write now. 


Established 1802 


DUPONT POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 
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Fences of @) 


Everlasting Lastingness 


For a surprisingly little more than the cost of 
short lived wooden fences or so called ‘‘low priced” 
iron and wire ones; you can get our fences of ever- 
lasting lastingness. 

That they are by far the cheapest fence in the end; 
you will freely admit after finding out about the ma- 
terials that go into them and the way we make them. 


The catalog tells. Send for it. 


EnTERPRISE 
IRon Works 


2410 Yandes St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


a 


MeMeMoMeMeKoh foNoKeMeKeKoKeKoR, ee a = 


ig IS a permanent improvement that adds 
more than its cost to the value of the prop- 
erty enclosed. Nothing goes further toward 
giving house and grounds an atmosphere 
of elegance, refinement and privacy — the 
finishing touch to outside. surroundings. 
Over 350 plain and ornamental designs to har- 


monize with any house, garden or grounds. Styles 
for every purpose—town houses, suburban homes, country 
estates, parks, cemeteries, factories, schools, churches, etc. 
Book of designs, upon request. Write for it, giving brief 
description of property. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
Dept. “D” Cincinnati, Ohio 
“‘The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’’ 


Vases, Settees, Lamps, 
Lawn Fountains 


Wire Fence, Genevad 
ron and Wire Work 
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We have a man in our office who has a very interesting job. 


He receives letters from all over the world—and replies to every one of them, not with a mere printed 


form; but with a personal letter carefully thought out. 


Some days he travels pretty much all over New York looking for the right answer to a single letter. 


This man conducts our Readers’ Service Department. 


If you come across something in any of our magazines or anywhere else for that matter, about which 


you want more information, just write him a letter. 
He’ll answer it—that’s his job. 
Address— 


Readers’ Service Department, Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, L. L, N. Y. 
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The Readers’ Service will give you suggestions for the care of live-stock 
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Early Fall in the South 


LTHOUGH generally known as the harvest 
month, September is the planting month for 
the winter garden. 

Larkspur, mignonette, sweet alyssum, and other 
annuals can be sown in the open ground where 
they are to bloom in the early spring. 

The last of August or first of September sow in 
coldframes seeds of perennials, such as delphinium, 
gaillardia, platycodon, wallflower, campanula, 
pyrethrum, snapdragon, columbine, digitalis, physo- 
stegia, anchusa and gypsophila. These should be 
thinned out when they have a few leaves, trans- 
planted, and allowed to remain in the coldframes 
throughout the winter. They need protection 
only through the severest weather and will be ready 
to set out in the open ground in March. 

Only use the slat or lath covers to frames before 
winter weather sets in, and give air every day even 
in the winter weather after the glass covers are on. 

Pansies, English daisies, forget-me-nots and 
mignonette should be sown in the coldframe now, 
watered, fertilized and, if protected by the glass 
during the winter months, they will come into 
flower in February. 

The winter-flowering violets should now be put 
into their permanent quarters, unless they were 
originally put into their frames in April instead of 
being planted in the open ground. These are the 
double purple violets, Marie Louise, and the single 
California violet. 

Have new soil in the frames and a good mixture 
of fertilizer well incorporated. Water thoroughly 
and keep shaded from the September sun by the 
lath shades until thoroughly established. 

Later on watch out for the red spider and water 
with a strong spray. Sprinkle with tobacco dust 
for this and other pests. 

Gather seed from flowers and vegetable gardens 
which are worth keeping. Cut down all dying 
vegetation and burn. 

Save the last clippings from the privet hedge. 
Have them about six inches long and place in a 
trench in a sloping position and cover up with 
earth leaving out two inches of slips. Water 
thoroughly when setting out and also during dry 
spell. They will be rooted by spring. 

All cuttings, slips, and budding stock should be 
gotten now and packed in sand which is in a pro- 
tected, shady part of the garden. Keep thoroughly 
moist until winter sets in. 

Set out strawberry plants from now on until the 
ground is frozen. 

Celery plants should be set out in the trench 
not later than August and should be kept thoroughly 
watered. 

Sow spinach seeds in rows a foot apart also turnip 
seed and kale for salad. 

Big Boston lettuce should be sown in the cold- 
frame the end of August or the first of September 
to be pricked out when there are two leaves and 
transplanted six inches apart in well fertilized soil 
in the coldframe. Keep well watered during the 
dry months and occasionally fertilized with a little 
nitrate of soda between the rows. 

Seed for spring cabbage should now be sown 
in the coldframe to be set out in the open ground in 
November. The soil should not be too rich as a 
stocky growth is desired to withstand the winter’s 
cold. 

Cultivate thoroughly the cabbage plants to be 
set out this month and fertilize heavily to get them 
heading by November. 

Cut off all old canes from blackberries and rasp- 
berries. New plants should be set out this month. 

Sow grass seed for the lawn and orchard and on 
the farm alfalfa and crimson clover. The former 
cannot be raised without a generous supply of lime. 

Gather at the end of the month or first of October 
winter apples and store them in a cool cellar on 
slatted shelves. 

Both sweet and Irish potatoes should be dug when 
the vines die, and left in a shady place to dry several 
days. The Irish potatoes should be spread out 
on a wooden floor where they are to remain. 

The sweet potatoes should be spread out in a 
warm barn or attic to sweat out thoroughly, and 
then stored on slatted shelves in a well ventilated 
cellar. For both kinds the temperature should 
be kept 50 degrees throughout the winter. 

Virginia. J. M. PATTERSON. 
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Businessis Good with 
Garden Magazine 
Advertisers 


ROSEBAY NURSERY 
Garden City, N. C. 
March 16, 1915 


MR. JOSEPH J. LANE 
Msgr. Garden Magazine 
11 W. 32nd St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 


Dear Sir:— 


We find that this year, as in years 
past, Garden Magazine advertising 
pays us better thanany other. Its 
readers are practical people, really 
interested in gardening, and their 
letters contain a high percentage 
of orders. They are not written 
merely from curiosity or for cata- 
log collecting. Moreover, they evi- 
dently keep their files of the Gar- 
den Magazine, for frequently we 
receive orders and references to 
advertisements printed in G. M. 
several years ago. Long life and 
continued prosperity to G. M.! 

Yours with best wishes, 
ROSEBAY NURSERY 


(signed) Per Lennie Greenlee 


JP Jet 18, 


Results Tell’’ | | 


GARDEN 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON 
Painesville, Ohio 


August 1,’15. 


MR. J. J. LANE, 
New York City 


Dear Sir:— 


In response to your letter at 
hand find enclosed with this, copy 
for our ad. in coming issue of the 
Garden Magazine. 


We have always had the best 
results from your magazine, princi- 
pally I think because your readers 
are not taking a magazine because 
it is stylish but because they are 
interested in growing good stocks 
of all kinds and the majority of 
At least 
we find that they appreciate good 


them are doing just that. 


stuff and a square deal. 


Very truly yours, 


R. E. Huntington 


MAG 


When You Fence Your Home 


Rust is the great enemy of fence. 
The only way to avoid rust is to 
Its extra heavy galvanizing is one 


Combine long life with neatness. 


When rust comes, the fence goes. 
erect a heavily galvanized fence. 
feature which distinguishes 


fences from others. The completed fence is immersed in the galvanizing 
spelter. Every crack and corner are covered much more heavily than 
is possible in any other method of galvanizing. Rust cannot get a 
hold—it has no chance to start. The fence lasts. 

The wide variety of Excelsior Rust Proof fences enables you to indulge your taste in 
fencing your home or estate. We also make Excelsior Rust Proof Trellises, Trellis 


Arches, Lawn, Flower Bed and Tree Guards. Ask your hardware dealer, or write 
us for illustrated Catalog B. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


? THOROUGH PAYING SPRAYING 

fi Use our two-hose, -our-nozzle ** Pomona” Sprayer and 

ty, an you're sure of healthy trees and bigger crops. Uni- 
{ ia form pressure; solid bronze wearing parts; outsicle 


packed plungers—no leather packings. Fits 


x XK any barrel. Ask your dealer to show you 
SH CEE? 

te X/ y) RELIABLE 
NES AG Kp sPRA 
ata 
YY t ih i), so styiesand sizes—hand, barrel and 
Ea r M, power.Guaranteed. Backed by 65 
D's i lyst) years pump-making experience. 

ras 


Write our néa 


office for é 
«How to Spr. EE. # 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Seneea Falls, N. Y. 


2) 
upply | 
For Your Farm Home 
Don’t depend on a windmill or the 


\ Constant Water S 


. fill your watertank. It’s more re- 
liable and economical to install a }} 


and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, /} 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operate 
by the flow of any stream having a fall 
of 3feet or more andasupply of 3 gal 
tons or more per minute. Will 
maintain air pressure system. 


BRANCHES: 

New York i] Simple to install. Over 11,000 
Chicago Satisfaction guaran- ae 
Houston eS 
jousto KINNE 
Atlanta RIFE ENGINE CO. = 


19 Water Street, 


TRIPLEX 


Cuts a swath 86 ins. wide 
S.P. Townsend & Co. 


23 Central Ave. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


3105 Trinity Building 


TOWNSEND’S 


The Greatest Grass 
Cutter on Earth 
Send for Catalogue 


of all Types of 
Mowers 


The Readers’ Service gives information 
about Poultry, Kennel, and Live Stock. 


STANDAR "| pu ERI CAN] gees 


Well Drilling Machines 


Have a Business 


Owners of “AMERICAN” Well Drilling and Pros- 
pecting Machines make large profits either as a regular 
business or a side line. The demand for wells is large, 
and from our extensive line comprising 59 
Styles and sizes, we can select a machine 
suitable for almost any locality or formation, 
and arranged for almost any kind of power. 
Write us your requirements. Catalog free 
on request. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Office and Works: 
Dept. 10, Aurora, Ill. 


Chicago Office: First National Bank Bldg. 


tNew York Office: 9714 Liberty St. Patent Pending 


The Readers’ Service will give information about automobiles 
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THE SUMMER IN GARDEN CITY 


JHE so-called “dog 
days” which we 
are enjoying at 
thes Goumit ry 
Life Press have 
blessed us with 
some lovely gar- 
dens. It is un- 
fortunate that 
we cannot repro- 
duce the glorious 
colors, but these 
photographs 
give an idea of 
Some) of thie 
effects. 


ieee i 
The sun dial, set in the middle of 
the rose garden 


MICHAEL 


Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
new novel, “‘ Michael O’Halloran,”’ 
was published on August 17th, 
and has had the largest ad- 
vance sale of any book Doubleday, 
Page & Company ever issued— 
more than 200,000 copies. But 
it is not this idea of great 
popularity that we wish to bring 
out but the character of the book 
itself, and its appeal as a whole- 
some and inspiring novel which 
will leave every one the better 
for having read it. 

Mrs. Porter’s books are con- 
stantly surprising every one. 
Last month a new edition of 
“Freckles” was published in 
London, and within a month more than 
110,000 copies were sold, despite the grim 
fact that England is in a deadly war. Al- 
most at the same moment a Swedish 
edition of “‘Laddie” appeared, and 1915 is 
again a Gene Stratton-Porter year. 


THE FALL LIST 


Doubleday, Page & Company have lived 
up to their avowed principle of “Fewer and 
Better Books.” Inthe number of volumes 
or sets of volumes published, the list for 
the fall is the smallest we have prepared for 
many years and we think the best; fortun- 


ately the orders are the largest, showing, we 


-THE- TALK: OF-THE-O 


“To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to ’t with delight.”,—Antony and Cleopatra 


. 


feel, that it is worth while to put our 
efforts on books with large possibilities, and 
secure for their authors the greatest public. 
Here is the fall list, arranged alphabetically 
by authors: 


Tue Duat ALLIANCE, by Marjorie Benton Cooke, 
author of ‘‘Bambi.”’ Illustrated, $1.00 net. 

CHILDREN’S Book OF THANKSGIVING Storres. Edited 
by Asa Don Dickinson. Frontispiece, $1.25 net. 

Farry Tates Every Cuitp SHoutp Know. Edited 
by Hamilton Wright Mabie. With Illustrations by 
Mary Hamilton Frye. $2.00 net. 

Hemerretp. A Novel, by David Grayson. 
trated by Thomas Fogarty. Cloth, $1.35 
leather, $1.50 net. 

ON THE TRAIL OF STEVENSON, by Clayton Hamilton. 
Illustrated by Walter Hale. $3.00 net. 

Tue RIDDLE OF THE Nicut, by Thomas W. Hanshew 


Tllus- 
mets 


Z > % atts ; b < 
Looking toward the building from the south end of the garden 


who wrote the “Cleek” stories. Illustrated, 
$1.25 net. 

Tuer Co-citizens, by Corra Harris. Illustrated, $1.00 
net. 


THE GARDENING BLUE Book, by Leicester B. Holland. 
Illustrated, $3.50 net. 

THe MANUAL OF SUCCESSFUL STOREKEEPING, by W. 
R. Hotchkin. $10.00 net. 

Ivory AND THE ELEPHANT, by Dr. George Frederick 
Kunz. Illustrated, $5.00 net. 

We, by Gerald Stanley Lee, author of ‘‘Crowds.” 
$1.35 net. 

JerusaLtemM. A Novel, by Selma Lagerléf, translated 
by Velma Swanston Howard. $1.35 net. 

Krerine’s Inpia, by Dr. Arley Munson. 
$x.50 net. 

THe Story oF JuLiA Pacer, by Kathleen Norris. 
Frontispiece, $1.35 net. 


Illustrated, 


FFICE: 


V 
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INTERIOR DEcoRaATION: Its PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE, 
by Frank Alvah Parsons. Many illustrations. 
$3.00 net. 


MASsTERPIECES OF MopDERN DRAMA. Edited by John 
A. Pierce, with an introduction by Brander Mat- 
thews. 2 vols., $2.00 net per volume. 


MicuarEt O’HaALtoran, by Gene _ Stratton-Porter. 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.35 net; leather, $2.00 net. 

THE SONG OF THE CARDINAL, by. Gene Stratton-Porter. 
New and revised edition. Illustrated, cloth, $1.35 
net; leather, $2.00 net. 

THE GARDEN AND FArM ALMANAC FOR 1916. Edited 
by E. L. D. Seymour. Illustrated, paper, net 25 
cents. 

Tue WINNING SHot, by Jerome Travers and Grant- 
land Rice. Illustrated, $1.25 net. 

QUILTS AND THEIR Story, by Marie D. Webster. II- 
lustrated, regular edition, $2.50 net; de luxe edition, 
$5.00 net. 

THE Gray Dawn. A Novel, by Stew- 
art Edward White. Illustrated, $1.35 
net. 

SECRET History. Revealed by Lady 
Peggy O’Malley. A Novel, by A. M. & 
C.N. Williamson. Frontispiece, $1.35 
net. 

Tue SHop Girt. A Novel, by A. M. 
& C. N. Williamson. | 


NEW VOLUMES IN “‘ THE DRAMA LEAGUE 
SERIES ” 
Each, 75 cents net 


Tue Tuter, by Henry Bernstein 


A Woman’s Way, by Thompson Bu- 
chanan 


A Fatse Satnt, by Frangois de Curel 
THE TRAIL OF THE TorcuH, by Paul 


Hervieu 

My Lapy’s Dress, by Edward Knob- 
lauch 

THe ApostLtE, by Paul Hyacinth 


T 


Loyscu 


Looking toward the sun dial from the pool 
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Japanese 
Virgin’s Bower 
(Clematis Paniculata) 
One of the best vines for 
a trellis, or along a fence. 


Flowers profusely. Only 
$.30 each. 


The Morris Nursery 
Company 
West Chester, Pa. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 


KRELAGE’S 


Darwin Tulips 


and all other Dutch Bulbs 
for fall planting 
offered at 


Raiser’s Prices 


by the firm who raised and intro- 
duced a// Darwin and Rembrandt 
Tulip varieties and so many other 
valuable bulb novelties, viz.: 


E. H. KRELAGE & SON 
of Haarlem (Holland) 


Illustrated catalog with colored figure of 
Krelage’s sensational new lily flowered tulip 
“<Siren,”’ free on request to Je A. deVeer, 
100 William St., New York, sole agent 
for the U. S. 


The Readers’ Service gives informa- 
tion about poultry 


HARDY PHLOX 


are the Jewels of the Garden. Flowering 
from early spring until the frost cuts 
down all plant life. 


Ihave 300 varieties. Send for list. Also 
Iris, and Dephinium, and Barberry for 
Hedges. 


W. F. SCHMEISKE 
Box 6, Hospital Station, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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-Garden All Winter 
Buy Cold Frames Now 
Defeat Jack Frost 


HY say farewell to your gardening joys, 
because Jack Frost commands it? 

Buy some of our frames, which are veritable little green- 
houses, and have flowers and vegetables all winter long. 

Save some of your special flower favorites and enjoy 
their blooms on Thanksgiving Day. 

Plant your hardy flower seed in them at once and 
have good strong plants for next spring’s setting out. 
Use them to protect your semi-hardy things — those 
choice pets of yours which other winters have succumbed. 
Have these frames all ready for early sow ing of both 
flowers and vegetables for next spring’s setting out. 
They will boost your garden along at least 6. ‘weeks. 
They cost so little and do so much, that you can’t afford 
not to afford them. 

Send for Two P’s Booklet. It tells the complete How, 
When and Where of Cold Frames and Hot Beds. 


just 


Junior Frames 
Sash 34 inches wide, 
by 3844 inches long. 

2 sash frame . . $8 

3 sash frame . $11 


Junior Melon 
Tames 
194 X 203 in. 
5 for $4.40 


10 for $8.50 é we 
hur) 
: SALES OFFICES Sow 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA rl SS 
aond St. Bldg. Tremont Bldg. Franklin Bank Bldg. Fess 
CHICAGO ROCHESTER ws 
Rookery Bldg. Granite Bldg. Po s 
CLEVELAND TORONTO ans 
5 Swetland Bldg. Royal Bank Bldg. as a 
Plantsrames FACTORIES we AS 
tiixi3in. __Irvixcton, N.Y. Des Prames, Int. ys” a at 
10 for $6.25 St. CATHARINES, CANADA w” Garden 


“The Triumph of Surgery 


to-day, like the greatest triumph of medicine, lies in finding ways for avoiding surgery.” 


DR. ROBERT T. MORRIS in 


“Doctors versus Folks” 


(To-Morrow’s Topics Series) 


A doctor’s confession of faith. Full of humor, robust wisdom and a broad, jolly outlook on life. 


In the Same Series 
Microbes and Men 


Each, Net, $2.00 Ask your Bookseller to show them to you or send for circular. 
Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 


A Surgeon’s Philosophy 
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Rain From A Clear Sky 


by installing 


Cornell Systems of Irrigation 


Green Lawns at alltimes. Flowers and Shrubbery made more beautiful. 
Increased Crops and finer grade of Garden Products. 


The accompanying illustrations show the Cornell Underground and Overhead Sys- 
tems of Irrigations in operation. These Systems, equipped with our patent Rain Cloud 
nozzle, consist of a series of pipes laid underground and graduated in size to give 
an-equal flow of water to each nozzle. The nozzles are placed at intervals, guar- 
anteeing a uniform spray over the entire area to be irrigated and can be adjusted 
to discharge a fine mist or heavy shower. 


The Underground System as applied 
to lawns is the only practical method 
of spraying large areas and preserv- 
ing same in perfect condition through 
periods of drought. In operation it 
adds greatly to the attractiveness of 
the grounds, giving the effect of 
many fountains in action. The pip- 
ing and nozzles are entirely covered, 
no part of the system showing above : of your property, together with 
ground. Hand, horse or motor «pain CLOUD” Plans and estimates for com- 
mowers may be used without spray Nozzle used on the Plete installation. Write today 
interference with this system, White House Grounds for descriptive matter. 


Cornell Irrigation represents a sub- 
stantial saving in water consumption 
and cost of labor to the owner, due 
to even distribution and simplicity 
of control, the turning of a valve 
being the only operation. It can 
be installed at any time without 
injury to lawns or gardens. 

Our Services include a survey 


Overhead System for Gardens 


W. G. CORNELL CO., Everett Bldg., Union Square, New York 


Underground System for Lawns 
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Best Evergreen Climbing 
Vine for America 


“EUONYMUS VEGETUS” 


Will Eventually be Planted by Everyone 


Clings to everything any other vine will 
cling to. Keeps its beautiful foliage in winter. 


Is covered from fall till nearly spring with 
clusters of scarlet berries. 


Prices for present delivery. 


LLL 


Small plants 25c. each, $2.50 per dozen, 
larger and stronger plants 5o0c. each, $5.00 
per dozen. Plants that will surely bear fruit 
the first year 75c. each or $8.00 per dozen. 


Buy now! Three years ago the entire 
stock of this evergreen euonymus was com- 
pletely exhausted in America after the 
“Garden Magazine” had called attention 
to its merits. 


Hardy Phlox in 30 varieties, 2 year old plants, $1.50 per doz. 
vi ‘“ “15 new varieties, 2 and 3 yr. old, $3.00 per doz. 


Norway Spruce, one of the best evergreen trees for all climes 
3 feet high, $1.00 each or $5.00 for 10 trees. We have over 
25,000 of these trees, special price on large lots. 


American Arbor Vitae, 4-8 feet high, $1.00-$4.00 each. 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


ADOLF MULLER, DECALB NURSERIES, NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


“‘World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products” 
For Fall Planting 


Our various collections represent the highest standard of 
American Horticulture. By experience we know their land- 
scape value and respectfully ask your inspection before pur- 
chasing. We have every facility for prompt and careful 
execution and shipment of each order large or small. 


Evergreens 
Individually perfect — wonderfully complete. 


Plant in August and 
September. 


Evergreen Flowering Shrubs 
Including our wonderful collection of Hardy Homegrown Rhododendrons. 


Ornamental Shade Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


Over tIoo acres of our Nursery devoted to these. 


Hardy Old Fashioned Flowers, Paeonies & Iris 


Every meritable plant in an uncommon assortment. 


Fruit Trees and Bushes 
Dwarf, trained and Standards in all desirable varieties. 


Bulbs and Roots 


The cream of quality from every country. Z 


Homegrown Roses 
Our experience prompts us to encourage Fall planting for our Home- 
grown Roses. We have every variety you need. 


Our Illustrated General Catalog No. 25 and autumn Bulb Catalog 
mailed on request. 


We Plan and Plant Grounds and Gardens Everywhere 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters 
Rutherford New Jersey 
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ulbs t6 
Lilium Candidum 


The Hardy Fragrant Madonna Lily 


Plant bulbs now to make their leaf growth 
this’fall and bloom next June. Ideal for sheltered 
spots in Plant Borders and low shrubberies — 


Large Bulbs, per doz. $1.25; 100, $8.00 
Mammoth, per doz. $2.00; 100, $15.00 


Paper White Narcissus 


. Every gardener should pot or box these now for 
THE MADONNA LILY. early flowers. No better house plant, invaluable for 
LILIUM .CANDIDUM cut flowers. 


z ‘ah Vaughan’s Precocious (Extra Early) Mammoth bulbs, 
. per 100 $2.50; 1000, $20.00 


Vaughan’s Grandiflora Mammoth Bulbs, per 100, $2.00; 
1000 $18.00. 


Vaughan’s Selected White 
Roman Hyacinths 


The best substitute for Lily of the Valley since 
German pips cannot be had. 


12 to 15 ctm. circum. per 100, $4.00; 1000, $35.00 
13 to 15 ctm. circum. per 100, $5,00; 1000, $45.00 


Freesia, Vaughan’s Purity 
The Whitest of all Freesias 
Mammoth Bulbs, per 100, $3.50; 1000, $30.00 


Write for complete fall catalogue now ready 
ustrate nstructive 
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The Readers’ Service is prepared to advise parents in regard to schools 
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Mary P. Thompson 


THE BEST OF THE HARDY CLIMBING SHRUBS LE. H. Wilson STALK BORER IN JAPANESE [RIS WoO. 
Photographs by J. H. McFarland, E. J. Wallis and others Photograph by the author 


THE GARDEN ENTRANCE AND THE Home - Phil M. Riley SOME RARE OLD APPLES E. S. Johnson 
Photographs by C. E. Hooper, A. G. Eldredge, M. H. Northend and other: 
ee : +: ae ea SAVING FLOWER SEEDS - H. S. Adams 


A GARDEN GATE AND TRELLIS SCREEN Jack Manley Rosé Photograph by A. G. Eldredge 


PLANT BETTER PEONIES THIS YEAR James McLaughlin CONCRETE HoTBEDS AND COLDFRAMES 
Photograph by Harvey W. Porch 


PRACTICAL PLANS FOR THE HOME GARDEN 
’ 
VII. AN ARCHITECTURAL GARDEN - Ruth Dean Tue Monrtu’s REMINDER 


GREENHOUSE OR AUTOMOBILE ? C. L. Preston CLUB AND SocIETY NEWS - - - - - 
i Photographs by the aut hor 


M A B HE. Wil A GARDEN CLUB IN A UNIVERSITY TOWN 
NG AN ASPARAGUS BED a dos SO : 
aT ani hyithetauthor Kiel Aldred Scott Warthin 


Boxwoop LEAF MINER P.T. Barnes READERS’ SERVICE 


A DEWBERRY DISCOVERY A. Rutledge Witp GRAPE JELLIES 


ROBERTA OF ROSEBERRY GARDENS 


F. N. DOUBLEDAY, Present LEONARD BARRON, EpTor S. A. EVERITT, TREASURER 
SUBSCRIPTION: HERBERT S. HOUSTON, CORURICH TOUS BY RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY, For Foreign Postage 


Vice-PRESIDENT DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY © Secretary add 65¢. 


For Canada add 35c. 


_ $1.50 a year 
Single copies, 15 cts. 


Entered as second-class matter at Garden City, New York, under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879 


Collection No. I Collection No. II (Continued) 


e 
noms tgancshewie deren, Wore and Better PEOnies 5... cre oe ei iy in 
midseason and Jate bloom, are well known for sturdy growth, 


collar clear salinon flesh color shaded with apricot; cen- 


freedom of bloom and excellent color. We have taken Ist Deeper Pink (Continued) ter petals flesh pink striped with carmine. Very showy, 
prizes with several of them at annual exhibitions of the Amer- Modeste Guerin. Very attractive, bright pink, tinged carmine, solid color; large bloom, typical bomb on tall stems» Late midseason... setters tees eeee eee eLi25 
iean Peony Society at Boston, New York and Philadelphia. type; fragrance XX. Fine upright habit, very vigorous, early and free. We consider this the best car- Tamartine. Calot, 1860. Also called Gigantea. Pale lilac 
C mine pink peony. With it we won the first prize for fifty blooms, deep pink, at the Peony Show of the rose, darker center. Very large, loose, irregular, rose 
White and Yellow FAMETICADUE COM VS OGICLY eR eee eee eS a ee ad ee a ce etienee cies onl aaidiaieelee ness 75 shape; very fragrant. Early, 0.2 5..0...cc0e.ce-eseees 1.00 
Couronne @’Or. Calot, 1873. White with yellow tints Mons. Boueharlat Aine. Calot, 1868. Light pink with silvery reflex. Very large, full, compact, rose type; Ta Rosiere. Crousse, 1888. Pure white, shading to cream 
arising from a few stamens showing amidst the petals. very Strong, vigorous growth; fragrant. Midseason...... .....scesecceeeeceeee rece eee eceeeceeeteeetes 50 in center, due to presence of yellow stamens. Large, 
Center petals tipped with carmine. Large, rather full Redland! Grimson fat eemicdouble; mnedium height -Naine is well chosen, 
flower of superb form. Late.............. gocoSanyEcond 5° Delachei. Delache, 1856. Violet crimson. Medium size; fairly compact, rose type; strong, erect vigor- Meo eee woaeton any Cthen Reon ye) Ae Beace p00 
Due de Wellington. Calot, 1859. Pure white, sulphur CSS TONGA TB te CEN o TaN HON DIN ar oc  CO cp 50 La Fiancee. Lemoine, 1898. Very large, white with yel- 
center. Large bomb shape; very fragrant; tall, erect Felix Crousse. Crousse, 1881. Very brilliant red. Medium to ‘large globular, typical bomb shape; low center. Single. Early. Good variety. Odor slight. 
Ost Dem MIGSEASON. )cicisio seine occ ee ce ccsne bags) : ee A e : : Plant is strong, coarse grower, with a very spreadin 
Dochekide NX 5' fra crant;stronperomthtmeMidseasonen semen eT oa i eine mets pear rece cee cece: 50 Re Sea hae ee eee a i 
TGCS CO NOES p Soh Rubra Triumphans. Delache, 1854. Very dark crimson. Large, loose, semi-double; medium height; AWAD AS, Lele er aracteristic coarse, thick, 
center lemon yellow, cup-shaped; fragrant, strong SON ETO Wt Earl y Saale eee nae ep en Sie ar sea UEME NEL AP Nae tas ee 35 leathery foliage sie --+2,00 
SrOWeN and EE Bloomer. SACS RRO UR ES SO COR OHO Plseici 5° Ville de Naney. Calot, 1872. Very brilliant red. Very large, bomb shape; tall. very strong growth. Late..50 Livingstone. Crousse, 1879. Pale lilac rose silver tipped, 
Festiva May ma. Miel CBS Paper white with aoe Prince de Talindyke. Dark purple. Large: distinct. Winner of first prize at Boston American Peony some carmine spots. Large, compact, rose type; tall, 
son markingsin center. Very large and full, rose type; Society Exhibition, June, 1910, for 50 best blooms, crimson varieties. Late............00-0eeeeeeee 75 very Strong stems. Late..............eneeeeseeeeeeees 1.00 
very tall}/strong growth. Early... 0.0... .00-ecncceews 50 iy vie De - a. 5 A 
1 . etavie Demay. Calot, 1867. Very pale pink, collar almost 
Mons. Dupont. Calot, 1872. Milk white, center splash- Above 24 1 year plants, $12 | Any 12 of above, 1 year plants, $ 7 white with a few stripes of carmine. Very large, flat 
ed with crimson. Large, rosetype; fragrant; tall, erect. Ce 2402s OG 18 | CO be ce en MEEES se 11 crown type; fragrant; very dwarf plant with strong, 
Wate mm dSeaSOniectettelelelslcieelclaleleis elsisieielcielslsinelee cleleiela siee 60 - - thickistemswiuBarly cnc jos ssieesetioncciscsiciee-lecnen ee ceins 1.00 
Flesh Mme. Emile Galle. Crousse, 1881. Very soft pink, 


changing to milk white in center. Very large, compact, 


Alfred de Musset. Crousse, 1885. Milk white, blush flat, rose type; tall, strong; fragrant. Late. .. + -I.00 
center, crimson flecks. Large, compact; medium Mme. Emile Lemoine. Jemoine, 1899. Pure milk e, 
Rete HEM eate EPP Ee tise ve cccccccecedeceweccacasees 75 collar streaked scarlet. Large, globular, rose type; 

Delicatissima. Very palelilac rose. Large, rose type; very medium) height: Midseason) @imiecsess cscs cedeeece 3-00 


strong, vgiorous growth; medium height. Midseason. .50 


Mme. de Galhau. Crousse, 1883. Pale lilac rose with a 
La Tulipe. Calot, 1872. (Syn. Multicolor Calot,’73). Lilac 


rose-white collar. Very large, compact, rose shape; 


white, outer petals striped with crimson. Large, flat, very fragrant; strong growth. Late................... 1.00 

rose type; fragrant; very tall, strong growth. Late Marguerite Gerard. Crousse, 1892. Very pale salmon 

TSE AS OU ee eetete yaoi fecisials cinteialicieisiciclainteictenisisies eieiscicis 75 pink, fading to almost white. Large, compact, rose 
Mme. de Vatry. Guerin, 1863. Milk white, lilac-white type; very strong growth. Late....................6- 1.25 


collar, center splashed with crimson. Very large, full, 
crown shape; medium height; strong grower. Midseason. .75 


Light Pink 


La Coquette. Guerin, 1861. Light pink crown and 
collar, center very white with carmine flecks. Large 
globular, high crown; fragrant. Midseason............ 50 

Golden Harvest. Rosenfield, 1900. Pale pink to peach 
blossom pink, white crown. Rather dwarf type but 
vigorous and free bloomer in clusters. Midseason...... 50 

Jeanne d’Are. Calot, 1858. Pale lilac rose, cream white 
center, pink crown. Medium to large, crown shape; 


Mons. Martin Cahnzae. Dessert, 1899. Very dark purple 
garnet with black reflex. Medium to large, globular, 
rose type; medium height; strong, vigorous growth 
IIASA ON weereteieeieeetecinlocerencemecisenc ecsesceee cites 4.00 


¢ 


Your remittance of $20 will secure these 15 beauties Fé 


Harrisburg, Pa., July 20,1915 # 
S. G. Harris, Tarrytown, N. Y. o, 
Dear Sir:— 7 5.G. 
Last October I received 75 to 100 peonies O 
from you. I won't sing ‘‘Tell me the Old, Fee Harris 


fragrant; very free bloomer in clusters. Early........... 50 SPECIAL OFFER OF LARGE CLUMPS TO COLOR old Story for you, but ay the last i Ie ¢ Box A 
Triomphe de l’Exposition de Lille. Calot, 1865. Very pale To those wishing plants for mass planting or cut flowers and not particular about names: tri axe aan ae es ner Poon ec en a Tarrytown 
pink, splashed with a darkertint. Large compact, rose Strong I year plants to color, $1.50 per dozen, $10 per hundred. denies Takes renee to creece Sera N. Y. 
type; pleasing fragrance; strong growth; dwarf. Mid- Strong 2 year clumps to color, $2.50 per dozen, $20 per hundred. I Beene Gieetoteall tt: ¢@ Please send after 
SBEOD or ocancond cana con doqasasaneoongudsoDUUODEaDaOBOd 75 Strong 3 year clumps to color, $4.00 per dozen, $30 per hundred. aiaihae iver mevavsquaretdeal"=ae 4a SeptcerstiCol!=Nos 
D. Pink Mixed—We offer a fine lot of about roo plants, one year old, at $1.50 per dozen, $10.00 per 100; about 100 “Shake, you are a gentleman ,% ..---. of Peonies, for 
jeeper fi two year old plants at $2.50 per dozen, $20.00 per 100; about 75 three year old plants at $3.50 per dozen, anda’ scholar‘and| sureearned® ,“_ whichilenclose 
Alexander Dumas. Guerin, 1862. Rose, interspersed $25.00 per 100; not less than 50 at 100 rate. your money.” ¢ (check, draft or money 
with salmon chamois.Large, crown shape; pleasant fra- y Men like you deserve the oe order). Please mail your 
DEERE RS ont eaate Verdier usar Gononyn Ledy, Collection No. II se good will and patronage ¢ catalogues tree. 
Bramwell). Pale lilac rose oehisomenccinsontleckss This collection of 15 varieties selected for those who already possess many of preceding older varieties. of decent ADeonlc andi I ae 
Medium to large, bomb shape; pleasing fragrance. Augustin d’HMour. Calot, 1867. Dark, brilliant solverino red, silvery reflex. Medium to large, bomb ane ast Baas DP ceseeseeees SER ATS Te : 
arlyemidseason eae mene chica es cone comten eee 35 shape; showy bloom; medium height. Midseason. Similar in color topbelixtCroussescaeececnciiccecicees 75 vou. Wishing you ¢ NS 
General Bertrand. Guerin, 1845. Dark pink, silvery Baroness Schroeder. Kelway. Flesh white, fading to milk white. Large, globular, rose type; very Seanad aes ¢ 
center. Large, compact, globular, with broad collar; fragrant; strong, free bloomer. Midseason...............- reeeneees soot ese ees seeee cee teecesecseessers 1.50 eleiccessaltain 
fragrance XX; tall, strong, upright growth. Early.....50 Claire Dubois. Crousse, 1886. Even, clear, deep violet rose, tipped white. Very large, globular rose type; Pe CIS! 
Mme. Chaumy. Calot, 1864. Pale lilac rose, center slight- tallerectustron pherowth=wlcate me rcterterelsteietsiaiets slaleiccieisiniera's ol-lnisieie etelisretsteeis pete teeset essen eee eeaeeees 1.25 VaR; 
ly darker. Medium size; very compact, rose type; very Germaine Bigot. Dessert, 1902. Pale lilac rose, center flecked crimson. Very large, flat, crown shape; (Name on a ¢ 
free; medium height. Midseason...................--- 50 strong and erect growth; free bloomer. Midseason..........2..2..e cece eee cece cent cece en eeteee ences 2.00 request) 
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The Best Evergreen Vine 
For America 


HE accompanying picture gives but a 

faint hint of the five-fold glories of the 

evergreen bittersweet (Euonymus Jap- 
onicus vegetus). In the first place, it is ever- 
green, and therefore has an obvious advan- 
tage over deciduous vines in being beautiful 
365 days of the year instead of two weeks or 
seven months. 


Secondly, it is very accommodating as to 
soils, climate, exposures; is easy to grow; and 
will trail over the ground or climb to the 
noble height of thirty feet. 

Thirdly, it has an immense advantage 
over ivy, in being much hardier, growing 
twenty feet high in New England where ivy 
can be grown only as a ground-cover. 

Fourthly, its superb red fruits, which 
closely resemble those of our common wild 
bittersweet, seem divinely appointed to re- 
deem our American winters from their bleak, 
ugly and cheerless moods. 

And fifthly, it promises to develop a 
strong American character, becoming as uni- 
versal and as dear to the American heart as 
ivy is in Europe. 

If I had a million dollars to spare I 
should like to plant an evergreen bittersweet 
against every stone, brick and concrete wall 
in America. ‘The effect would be electrical, for it would add 100 per cent. to the beauty of America. And it 
would only be anticipating by 100 years what will surely happen, for it is hardly possible that the world holds 
any plant with greater power to transform a house into a home. As in England every home and every church 
is enriched, dignified, and ennobled by ivy, so every American home will come to be connected so closely with 
the evergreen bittersweet that it will be impossible to think of one without the other. 

—Extract from article by Wilhelm Miller in The Garden Magazine, November, 1912. 


We have a large stock of the true variety of this splendid vine grown from cuttings and which will fruit 
freely the second season after planting. 


Strong pot-grown plants ready for immediate planting, 50 cents each; $5.00 per dozen 


We have the largest, finest and most comprehensive stock of Hardy Plants in America, including two hun- 
dred varieties of the choicest Peonies, and also the largest collection of Japanese Iris in the world, and an 
unsurpassed collection of named Phloxes. Our illustrated catalogue, describing these and hundreds of other 
Hardy Plants, Trees, Rhododendrons, Azaleas and Shrubs will be sent on request. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY  ririssurci, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish information about Retail Shops 
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The Best of the Hardy Climbing Shrubs 


Arnold 
Arboretum 


By E. H. Wilson, 


PERMANENT VINES FOR TRELLIS AND WALL THAT WILL GIVE A SUCCESSION OF FLOWER TO LATE FALL 


| Epitor’s Note.—This, the fourth in the series of articles that Mr. Wilson is writing for THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, is especially 


timely, and strikes a popular note. 
planting of vines. 


Nothing will more quickly destroy the appearance of “newness” about a home than an appropriate 
Mistakes may readily be made in planting the wrong kind for the situation at hand. Mr. Wilson has had un- 


paralleled opportunity to form judgments about these plants, from his experiences in the gardens of Europe and America as well as his 
extensive travels over the whole northern Hemisphere, studying plants from a gardener’s viewpoint. The conclusions here presented form the 
most complete, most concise, and most authoritative summary of present day material ever presented for the gardeners of America to use.| 


NE of the fundamental properties 
of the living substance of plants 
and animals (protoplasm) is ir- 
ritability or sensitiveness—the 

power of responding to external stimuli. 
The class of plants under consideration here 
owes its origin to this peculiar property, and 
the most casual among us may derive both 


Dutchman’s Pipe (large leaf) is a reliable vine for massive 


foliage. Chinese Honeysuckle in conjunction for fragrant 


flowers 


*Copyright 1915, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


pleasure and instruction from observing 
this irritability in operation. Twining 
stems and other organs specially adapted 
for the purpose of assisting plants to climb, 
are very sensitive to contact. Further, if 
the necessary contact or external stimulus 
be denied the growth of many climbing 
plants is retarded. For example, if when 
the young shoots of Pole Beans commence 
to elongate and cast round as it were (nu- 
tate) for some support every gardener and 
farmer knows that poles must be affixed 
or the crop of beans will be a failure. In 
the forests and thickets where climbing 
plants grow wild their associate plants are 
seized upon and forced to assist these 
climbers in rearing themselves~ against 
gravity toward the sunlight. 

A majority of our hardy woody climbers, 
for example Wisteria, Actinidia, Celastrus, 
etc., etc., climb by means of twining stems. 
In a number the stems coil in a definite 
direction and refuse absolutely to be ca- 
joled into twining in any other direction. 
For example: the shoots of a common 
European Woodbine (Lonicera Caprifolium) 
twine from right to left (clockwise); those 
of the Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia du- 
rior) twine from left to right (counter- 
clockwise). The why of this is outside 
our immediate discussion but that it is 
fact may be proven by all who will take 
the trouble to examine these plants. 

Another large group climbs by means of 
tendrils which are especially modified organs. 
In the Grapevine (Vitis) an abortive in- 
florescence developed from the side of the 
shoot opposite the leaf is the specially 
adapted climbing organ. The closely al- 


“Si 


lied Boston Ivy (Parthenocissus tricuspi- 
data) has the free ends of the tendril flat- 
tened into discs which firmly adhere to 
walls and rocks. In Smilax the stipules 
are modified to form tendrils. In Clematis 
the stalk of the leaf and leaflets serve the 
purpose. In another group to which be- 
longs the Ivy (Hedera helix), Climbing Hyd- 


The Panicled Clematis is indispensable as a white {low- 


ered porch climber for late summer bloom. All Clematis 


are fond of lime in the soil 
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rangea (Hydrangea petiolaris) and 
Euonymus japonicus, short roots 
are freely emitted everywhere on 
the stem on the side away from 
the light and these adhere tenac- 
iously to the object affording sup- 
port. In the Trumpet-flower 
(Campsis) the shoots twine some- 
what and also emit roots but only 
from definite localized points. 
Other plants like certain Roses 
climb or cling by means of hooked 
prickles. 

These facts are not merely 
interesting in themselves but 
are of direct practical impor- 
tance to all who wish to en- 
joy in their gardens climbing 
plants since they indicate clearly 
the nature of the support needed 
by each group. 

It is the fashion now-a-days 
to erect in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the house a heavy, mas- 
sive structure of masonry or 
wood and _ style it euphemist- 
ically a pergola. As an archi- 
tectural feature I have no 
criticism to offer. In lands of perennial 
sunshine like southern California, Ari- 
zona and other dry southern states, such 
arbors clothed with climbing plants dow- 
ered with ample foliage afford welcome re- 
lief and serve as cool and delightful re- 
treats from the hot sun’s rays. But in 
northern lands such structures, if intended 
primarily for the accommodation of climb- 
ing plants, would certainly look more attrac- 
tive and be equally serviceable if con- 
structed: on a less massive scale. To my 
mind the dominant features in any and 
every garden should be the living plants 
themselves, and structures erected for their 
accommodation should be subordinate to 
the requirements of the plants. As an 
illustration, some friend invites us to view 
his or her Rambler Roses. Now it is the 
Roses we admire and it is intended that we 
should admire them, and not the structure 
on which they cling, no matter how costly 
or architecturally beautiful this structure 
may happen to be. Simplicity combined 
with mechanical stability should be the 
sine qua non of all structures intended for 
the accommodation of climbing plants in 
the garden or the immediate precincts of 
the house. 

Neat posts made of reinforced concrete 
and firmly inserted fifteen to eighteen feet 
apart in the ground with stout copper or 
galvanized wire run through make a last- 
ing trellis which if ten feet high will serve 
for all the perfectly hardy stem and tendril- 
climbing plants. Climbers so planted dis- 
play their beauty to the best advantage 
and this arrangement will form an excel- 
lent screen to the garden or it may be so 
affixed as to form an avenue or arbor. 
Note, however, that it is said those ‘‘per- 
fectly hardy” for be it remembered 
that on a trellis the plants are fully ex- 
posed to the elements and especially to 
the strong winds and draughts which are 
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The Japanese Wisteria (W. floribunda var. mullijuga) produces its floral racemes in 
great length if given abundance of water. The flower buds are less frequently injured 
by cold in the north than those of the Chinese Wisteria 


far more trying than low temperatures. 
Under the lee of a stone fence is the 
ideal site for planting climbers of all sorts 
and a far greater number will thrive under 
such conditions than on a trellis. Hook- 
climbers and many stem-climbers do well 
and look most effective if planted among 
or on top of large boulders where they can 
develop into a dense tangle. On such 
rocks if planted at the base root-climbers 
and those which have discs at the ends of 
their tendrils do well. Root-climbers also 
thrive on the north and west sides of 
buildings and likewise on trees. If climbers 
be planted with the intention of their 
ascending and wandering over trees it 
should be borne in mind that sooner or 
later it means the death of the tree by 
strangulation and suffocation. 

Climbing plants are found nearly all over 
the world. They are especially abundant 
in the tropics where they form a most 
striking feature in the forests. They are 
also plentiful in moist forests of the tem- 
perate regions of both Hemispheres but 
they are absent from alpine and arctic 
regions. Broadly speaking it may be said 
that they occur everywhere where trees 
and large shrubs grow and the more moist 
the climate the more exuberant their 
growth. Always they grow in association 
with other woody plants which afford them 
not only means of support but protection 
from cold, chilling draughts. In eastern 
North America there are many native 
climbers of great beauty and ornamental 
value and the variety available for the 
embellishment of gardens situated in cold 
northern districts is much greater than 
many suppose. A selection of these I now 
propose to pass in brief review. 

Unquestionably the most beautiful of 
all climbers hardy in cool temperate regions 
is Wisteria, everywhere so deservedly popu- 
lar and widely cultivated. Now the name 


Wisteria was given in 1818, by 
the American botanist, Nuttall, to 
an American plant (W. frutescens), 

~which had been in cultivation 
in England since 1724, as Glycine 
frutescens, in honor of an Ameri- 
can physician Dr. Caspar Wistar, 
Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In 1818, 
John Reeves, an officer of the 
English East-India Company, 
sent from Canton, China to Eng- 
land, a climber which received 
the name Glycine sinensis. In 
1825, De Candolle, a Frenchman, 
correctly referred this plant to 
Nuttall’s genus Wisteria. To- 
day, and for many decades past, 
Wisteria and Wisteria sinensis 
have been synonymous in the 
popular mind. Indeed, compara- 
tively few people know that here 
in eastern North America there 
are native species of Wisteria, so 
completely has their oriental 
relative surpassed them in popu- 
lar appreciation. 

The Chinese Wisteria is native 
of the eastern part of China and is not com- 
pletely hardy as far north as Boston, Mass. 
It requires some protection and this is 
usually afforded by planting it against 
houses. Even then in severe winters the 
flower buds get killed. 

In scenes of Japanese gardens and temple 
grounds and in Japanese paintings and 
embroideries most people are familiar 
with a Wisteria having very long racemes 
of flowers. This plant is known generally 
as Wisteria multiyuga but is really only a 
garden form of the common wild Wisteria 
of Japan which correctly should be called 
W. floribunda. ‘This climber is abundant 
on the margins of moist woods and thickets 
and especially by the side of streams, ponds 
and ditches virtually all over Japan and 
has racemes of pale purple flowers 1-13 
ft. long. In Japanese gardens forms with 
white and pinkish flowers with racemes 
2-25 ft. long are cultivated, and also a pur- 
ple flowered form with racemes which I 
myself have measured 64} inches long! 
These plants are always grown by the side 
of ponds and streams and the stems trained 
to form an arbor, and it is unlimited water 
supply during the time of flowering that 
accounts for the phenomenally long racemes. 
Did we around Boston attempt to culti- 
vate this plant in the Japanese manner I 
fear King Frost would play sad havoc 
and the results would be less satisfactory 
than those we at present achieve. But 
further south the plan would doubtless 
succeed, and even in the north some simple 
means of providing the plants with an 
abundant water-supply as the flower buds 
expand could be found. ; 

The Japanese Wisteria was introduced 
to Europe about 1870-2, but seeds were 
received in this country by Samuel Par- 
sons of Flushing, Long Island, in March 
1862, from Dr. Hall. It is hardier than 
its more widely known Chinese relative 
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and therefore deserves to be more generally 
cultivated in the north. The flowers are 
slightly smaller and open rather later but 
are fragrant and equally beautiful. The 
white, purple and pinkish forms are equally 
hardy and may be grown in the manner as 
the Chinese species usually is or on a 
trellis. There is also a form with ugly 
double purple flowers. This was first 
cultivated in this country in the garden of 
Francis Parkman, the historian, at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., in 1862, having been received 
from Japan through Mr. Gordon Dexter. 

The Japanese Wisteria is erratic in the 
matter of flowering and if raised from seeds 
decades may pass before any flowers appear. 
Grafts from flowering plants should be used 
in propagating and by this means plants 
only 3-4 ft. tall will blossom. 

One of the most vigorous, hardy and 
popular of all stem-climbers is Actinidia 
arguta, a native of Japan, which has glossy 
green leaves with red stalks and small, 
saucer-shaped white flowers with numerous 
stamens and black anthers. There are two 
forms of this and all other species of Acti- 
nidia, one with purely male flowers and an- 
other with perfect flowers. The latter 
bears fruits which are edible and which 
may be made into a preserve. Two other 
hardy Japanese species of Actinidia (A. 
Kolomikta and A. polygama) are 
in cultivation and in these a 
varying number of the foliage 
leaves are white passing to pink- 
ish and increase the attractive- 
ness of these plants. Unfortu- 
nately cats have a strong partial- 
ity for A. polygama, clawing and 
tearing it into shreds and good 
examples are rarely seen. Those 
desiring to grow this climber 
must protect it from cats by 
wire netting. The handsomest of all the 
Actinidias and one of the most striking 
of all climbers is A. chinensis and it is 
much to be regretted that this valuable 
new plant is not hardy so far north as 
Boston, Mass. It is a vigorous grower 
with large leaves varying in shape from 
nearly round to ovate and pointed, and 
large white changing to buff-yellow deli- 
ciously fragrant flowers The shoots and 
leaves when young are covered with 
crimson hairs which add much to the 
beauty of the plant. The fruits are 
rounded to oval 13-2 inches long russet-col- 
ored and more or less hairy. The skin of the 
fruit is very thin and the flesh is green, sweet 
_ and pleasant to the palate and is excellent 
for dessert or for making a preserve. In 
the south and west there is a future for this 
Actinidia not only as an ornamental but 
also as a fruit bearing climber. Although 
discovered in China by Robert Fortune 
in 1846, it was not introduced until 1900 
when I first sent seeds to England. 

A comparatively new, hardy and very 
beautiful plant is Tvripterygium Regelii, 
with brown, spotted stems, bright green 
leaves and large clusters of small white 
flowers which are followed by curious, 
winged fruits. It is native of Japan and 


Korea and so also are Schisandra chinensis, 
Akebia lobata and A. quinata. These are 
hardy stem-climbers with good foliage, 
rather inconspicuous flowers and_ orna- 
mental fruits. Very free flowering climbers 
in June are Periploca graeca from south- 
eastern Europe and P. sepium from northern 
China which have glossy green leaves and 
curious purplish flowers with recurved 
petals with horn-like outgrowths at the 
base. The Chinese plant is the hardier. 
The Supple-Jack (Berchemia scandens) from 
the south-eastern states and its Japanese 
relative B. racemosa are hardy and have 
neat deep green prominently veined leaves, 
small greenish flowers and bunches of red 
changing to shining black fruits. 

The native Waxwork (Celastrus scan- 
dens) and its relatives C. articulatus and 
C. flagellaris from north-east Asia and 
Japan are good trellis plants but they are 
seen to best advantage as a tangle on and 
over large rocks. The first two have the 
male and female flowers on different plants 
but in C. flagellaris, which has little hooks 
at the base of the leaf-stalk that assist it to 
climb, the sexes are on the same individual. 
In the autumn when laden with yellow 
fruit which opens and exposes the seeds with 
their brilliant orange-scar- 
let coverings, there are few 
plants of equal beauty slit 


The true Climbing Hydrangea 
(H. petiolaris) is perfectly hardy 
and clings to walls or trees 


branches be cut just as the fruits com- 
mence to open and placed in vases 
without water the ornamental value 
is retained throughout the winter. The 
best of the three species is C. articulatus. 

For planting against low walls and on 
rocks the Matrimony Vines (Lycium chi- 
nense and L. halimifolium) are very useful 
and in late summer and autumn when 
laden with their conspicuous scarlet fruits 
they are very attractive. 

A very beautiful twining plant but one 
not always easily established is Polygonum 
baldschuanicum from central Asia. It grows 
8-12 ft. tall and produces masses of white 
flowers which change to pink with age. 


_ Woodbines, L. Periclymenum 


Its near relative P. multiflorum, from China 
and Japan, is a much more vigorous grower 
with larger clusters of flowers but it is not 
nearly so hardy and cannot be grown out- 
of-doors as far north as Boston, Mass. 
Among the American species of Honey- 
suckle there are several good hardy climbers 
but the best is Lonicera Heckrottii, a hybrid 
of unknown origin. From the middle of 
June until the early frosts appear this 
plant is in blossom. The flowers which 
are borne in clusters, are deep rose color 
without and pale yellow within and though 
not fragrant they are very beautiful. 
Very vigorous growers are JL. flava 
and L. glaucescens, with yellow flowers; 
L. prolifera (better known as L. Sullivantii) 
with yellowish flowers; and L. sempervirens 
with scarlet flowers; L. hirsuta has hairy 
leaves and flowers with a yellow tube and 
orange-red lip; and the hybrid L. Brownii 
and its form fuchsioides have wine colored 
flowers. The European Honeysuckles or 
(of which 
there are several varieties one of which 
var. belgica, known as the Dutch Honey- 
suckle, is continuous blooming) and L. 
Caprifolium are or ought to be well-known 
favorites. Hall’s semi-evergreen Japan 
Honeysuckle (L. japonica var. Halliana) 
needs no comment and even more beauti- 
ful is the Chinese variety (L. japonica var. 
chinensis) with red-colored young shoots 
and leaves. The Chinese name for this 
plant Chin-yin-hwa, i. e., Gold and Silver 
flower, is singularly appropriate. Many 
of these Honeysuckles are very subject 


» to the attacks of a black aphis and they 


can only be kept in good condition by care- 
ful spraying with an antidote early in the 
season as the leaves unfold. 

The Trumpet-flower (Camp- 
sis radicans, better known 
as Tecoma radicans) a native 
of Missouri and Texas to 
Virginia is a common and 
much appreciated climber. 
The variety praecox and the 
hybrid C. hybrida are also 
valuable plants, but these 
are in size and beauty of 
flowers surpassed by their 
Chinese relative C. chinensis, though un- 
fortunately it is much less hardy. In the 
Chinese plant the flowers are orange-scarlet 
and the shade is more pleasing than that 
of the American kinds. All are vigorous 

growers with shining green divided leaves 

and they climb by means of tufts of roots 

emitted from the stem opposite the base 
of the leaf-stalks. Closely allied to this is 
the Cross-vine (Antsostichus capreolatus, 
better known as Bignonia capreolata) so 
abundant in the south-eastern states, and 
which has large trumpet-shaped flowers 
orange-yellow within the tube, dark scarlet 
without. This plant which climbs by 
means of tendrils which have discs at the 
ends, is not hardy around Boston though 
with care it can be kept alive. 

A root-climber that should be in every 
garden is the Climbing Hydrangea (4. 
petiolaris). It is perfectly hardy and does 
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well on walls with a north or west exposure, 
on buildings and on trees, and bears at the 
ends of short lateral branches flat clusters 
8-10 inches across of white flowers. The 
leaves are of good size, deep green in color 
and the plant is not subject, to insect at- 
tacks or disease. This climber is abundant 
in the moist forests of Japan and was intro- 
duced to the Arnold Arboretum in 1876. 
I have seen in the forests of northern 
Japan and the Hokkaido trees 70-80 ft. 
tall covered with masses of flowers of this 
Hydrangea and a most fascinating picture 
they presented. 

A smaller growing Japanese climber and 
even more beautiful than the preceding 
but unfortunately less easy to establish, 
is Schizophragma hydrangeoides. It is very 
like the Clmbing Hydrangea in foliage 
and habit but the inflorescence on the out- 
side has pure white ovate bracts instead of 
4- partite sterile flowers. This plant does 
well at Newport, R. I., but is difficult to 
procure. The name appears in most cata- 
logues of nursery stock but the plant sup- 
plied under this name is almost invariably 
the Climbing Hydrangea. 

Clematis has more variously colored 
flowers than any other genus of hardy 
climbers. There are species with white, 
blue, pink, scarlet, claret-red, and yellow 
flowers and their flowering season is from 
the early summer until autumn. They 
are excellent subjects for trellises, low 
walls and arbors but it should be remem- 
bered that these plants are fond of lime. 
The large star-shaped flowers of the Japa- 
nese C. patens, and C. florida which also 
grows in China, and the Chinese C. lanu- 
ginosa; the European C. Vuticella, their 
various colored garden forms; and the 
Jackmani hybrids which are mixtures of 
all three, captivate the attention wherever 
seen and all garden lovers desire to possess 
them. The white flowered C. montana 
from eastern Asia is an old favorite. A 
variety of this (C. montana var. yubens) 
with rose-colored flowers 24-3 inches across 
and dark foliage, which I had the pleasure 
of introducing to cultivation in 1900, is 
acclaimed by garden-lovers to be one of 
the most beautiful of all the Clematis. 
Around Boston it has not proved completely 
hardy but at Newport, R. I., some good 
examples may be seen. That this plant 
is very floriferous is shown by the photo- 
graph here reproduced which was taken in 
Kew Gardens in May, tgog9. The white-flow- 
ered C. Fargesit and the summer-bloom- 
ing C. montana var. Wilsoni with large 
fascicles of flowers are also desirable plants. 
In June blossoms C. tangutica with pale 
green leaves and lovely clear yellow top- 
shaped flowers, and which hails from north- 
western China; also the scarlet-flowered C. 
coccinea from Texas. Another hardy spe- 
cies from northern China is C. glauca. This 
and its variety akebioides have bronzy 
yellow obconical flowers which are pro- 
duced in August. In early September the 
Japanese C. apiifolia is a billowy mass 
of small white flowers and its well-known 
fellow countryman C. paniculata is quite 


indispensable. This list could easily be 
extended but it includes the best and most 
easily grown kinds which supply a succes- 
sion of flowers over the full period of sum- 
mer. 

Of climbing plants with handsome leaves 
no class exceeds in vigor and beauty the 
Grapevines (Vitis). Many beautiful spe- 
cies are native of this country, but the 
noblest of all is V. Coignetiae from 
northern Japan. This Vine has broad heart- 
shaped leaves of enormous size and much 
substance, dark green and netted above 
with a felt of brown hairs of the underside 
and in autumn they change to scarlet and 
crimson. It is the most vigorous of Hardy 
Vines and in the moist forests of northern 
Japan scales to the tops of trees 60 ft. 
and more tall, and in the thickets, glades 
and on the margins of woods and swamps 
makes an impenetrable jungle. The fruit 
is jet black, globose and edible and the 


plant is one to which breeders of new fruits - 


might well turn their attention. This 
climber is very common in the colder parts 
of Japan and I shall long remember its 
exuberant growth and vivid autumn color- 
ing as I saw it around Lake Towada in 
early October of last year. 

Another equally hardy species but less 
vigorous and with smaller leaves is V. amu- 
rensis from eastern Siberia. From China, 
western gardens have recently received a 
number of new and ornamental species 
of Vitis and in England they have become 
very popular. Unfortunately they have 
not proved quite hardy in this country 
as far north as Boston, Mass., but there is 
ample room to the south on this Atlantic 
seaboard not to mention the Pacific slope. 
Perhap the most beautiful of these new- 
comers is V. Davidii (more usually called 
V. armata) and its variety cyanocarpa, 
(better known as V eztchit),whichhaveprickly 
shoots and large glossy metallic green, 
heart-shaped pointed leaves pale on the 
under-side and changing in the autumn 
to scarlet and erimson. Other good sorts 
are V. reticulata, V. betulifolia, V. Wilsonae, 
V. Piasezkii with variously incised and 
lobed leaves, V. flexuosa var. parvifolia 
(commonly known as var. Wilsonii) with 
small lustrous metallic green leaves and 
V. Romanetit with bristly shoots. 

Temperate North America is remarkably 
rich in species of Vitis and in the Arnold 
Arboretum no fewer than fourteen are 
perfectly hardy on the trellises. All are 
good and it is not easy to make a selection. 
Among the handsomest are V. cinerea, 
V. bicolor, and V. Doaniana. ‘The first- 
named grows wild on the river banks of the 
Mississippi Valley from Illinois to Kansas 
and Texas. It is a most vigorous plant 
with leaves dark green above, ashy gray 
below and like the young shoots are clothed 
when they unfold with a felt of gray hairs. 
The second species is native of the northern 
and middle states and is equally vigorous 
and has large deeply lobed leaves which 
are dark green above and bluish green be- 
low. The third is a comparatively new 
plant, native of the Texas Panhandle but 


is quite hardy and fast growing with large 
rather pale bluish-green leaves of very firm 
texture. Other beautiful Vines are the 
Summer Grape (V. aestivalis) with the 
leaves rusty-brown on the under-side; the 
Frost Grape (V. cordifolia) with thin light 
green leaves; the Sugar Grape (V. rupestris) 
with small, shining metallic green leaves 
and reddish shoots and V. labrusca, the 
common Fox Grape of New England. For 
covering trellises and walls the native 
Grapevines are invaluable and their merit 
deserve the widest recognition. 

Three most widely grown climbers are 
the native Virginia Creepers (Partheno- 
cissus vitacea, P. quinquefolia) and the 
Boston Ivy (P. tricuspidata better known 
as Ampelopsis Veitchii) native of China 
and Japan, and all three are remarkable 
for the brilliant autumn colors of their 
leaves. The hardiest of the trio is P. 
quinquefolia, which in nurseries is usually 
sold under the name of Ampelopsis Engle- 
mannit. This is hardy as far north as 
Ottawa, Canada, and clings to walls and 
buildings by means of discs at the ends of 
the tendrils. There are several varieties, 
the best, known as San Paulii, is common 
in Illinois and Missouri. In Europe P. 
quinquefolia is little known and there P. 
vitacea passes for it. This, however, is a 
very different plant and will not cling to 
walls but with its shining green leaves and 
rich autumn tints it is a splendid plant for 
trellis-work. Two other beautiful but less 
hardy species from China are P. Henryana 
which has a white stripe down the centre 
of each lobe of the leaf and P. Thomsonii 
with reddish leaves claret-purple on the 
underside. 

In foliage the most delicate and attrac- 
tive and in fruit among the most beautiful 
of all climbers is Ampelopsis aconitifolia 
and its variety dissecta. ‘The leaves in the 
variety especially are finely dissected and 
the fruit which is freely produced changes 
as it ripens from yellow to blue and pale 
purple. The closely allied A. hwmulifolia, 
A. heterophylla and A. brevipedunculata, 
all from China have clear turquoise blue 
fruits. A remarkable species is A. mega- 
lophylla, a new-comer also from China with 
much divided leaves a yard across. 

Among the Birthworts (Aristolochia) are 
several hardy climbers well worth growing 
for the sake of their foliage, and mention 
may be made of A. tomentosa and A. du- 
rior (better known as A. sipho whose curi- 
ous flowers gave origin to its vernacular 
name of Dutchman’s Pipe) native of eastern 
North America, and their relatives A. mou- 
pinensis from western China and A. Kaemp- 
ferit from Japan. The flowers of these 
plants though not conspicuous are very 
interesting and their fertilization is effected 
by flies. 

The Moonseeds too have fine foliage, 
and their curiously ridged and curved seeds 
are enclosed in fleshy blue-black fruits. 
Three species are hardy, viz: the Canadian 
Moonseed (Menispermum canadense), east- 
ern Siberian (MM. dauricum) and the Chi- 
nese (Sinomenium acutum). A closely al- 
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lied twiner 1s Cocculus trilobus (bet- 
ter known as C. Thunbergii) native 
of China and Japan which is re- 
markable for the variability in shape 
of its leaves. 

The native Greenbriers (Smilax 
rotundifolia and S. hispida), with 
their Japanese relative S. Sieboldii 
and two or three other species, are 
interesting as being the only hardy 
woody climbers in one great division 
of the vegetable world to which be- 
long the Palms and Grasses and 
which is designated by botanists 
Monocotyledons. 

Species of evergreen climbers are 
few in number in the north tem- 
perate regions and none occurs in 
the cold northern parts of this con- 
tinent. In the Arnold Arboretum 
the only really hardy and satisfac- 
tory evergreen climber is the Jap- 
anese Evonymus (£. japonicus) and 
its variety vegetus. These are root- OS. 
climbers and do well on walls and 
trees and like other plants of their 
class form a bushy growth when old 
enough to produce flowers. The axillary 
short-stalked clusters of greenish-white 
flowers appear in late June and are fol- 
lowed by white fruits which open and dis- 
play in marked contrast the seeds with their 
orange-scarlet coverings. The type has nar- 
rowly ovate pointed to lance-shaped leaves; 
the variety (vegetus) obovate to broadly 
oval leaves rounded at the apex, dark green 
and (in the winter in particular) glossy. 
This variety which is a better garden plant 
than the type was raised in the Arnold 
Arboretum from seeds received from Sap- 


Some vines worth growing for flower or foliage effects. 


Is there a more graceful vine for the country home than the Southern Trum- 


pet-flower blooming in August? 


poro, Hokkaido, in 1876. In both of these 
plants a variegated condition often appears 
though it is more frequent in the type. 
In the juvenile stage these plants have 
marbled leaves and look very different 
from the adult condition. A _ prostrate 
plant sold in nurseries as E. kewensis or 
E. minimus with small broadly-oval mar- 
bled leaves is nothing but a juvenile form 
of this polymorphic FE. japonicus. . It origi- 
nated from seeds collected in Japan by 
Professor C. S. Sargent in 1892. 

A new and hardy Honeysuckle (LZ. 


Henryi) from China is a welcome 
addition to the small list of evergreen 
climbers. The clustered flowers are 
tubular, reddish within and yellow 
stained red without but are not very 
conspicuous and these are followed 
by dull black fruits. The leaves are 
dark green of good size and sub- 
stance and keep their color through 
the winter. This plant makes a fine 
tangle over rocks or on the bare 
ground, but is not very satisfactory 
on a trellis around Boston. 

In milder climates south of Bos- 
ton, Mass., the common Ivy (Hedera 
helix), of which there are many dis- 
tinct and striking forms, should be 
cultivated. This plant ranges 
through Europe, northern Africa and 
northern Asia to Japan andis ex- 
tremely polymorphic. The varie- 
ties amurensis, chrysocar pa, colchica, 
crenata, deltoidea, rhombea and cana- 
riensis (Irish Ivy) are among the best. 
There arealsomany variegatedforms 
and those who like such plants may 
indulge their fancy. The new 
Clematis Armandi from central China with 
white flowers and its form Farguhariana 
with pink flowers should be especially use- 
ful in the south and on the Pacific slope. 
The 3-foliolate leaves are dark polished 
green and the flowers each 2-3 inches across 
are freely produced in large axillary clusters. 
For gardens situated where a genial climate 
prevails I count this Clematis among the 
most desirable and beautiful of plants I have 
been privileged to introduce to cultivation. 


Next Monta: ‘Ornamental Fruiting Trees and 
Shrubs.” 


For detail see text 


Vitis Davidiivar. cyan- Clematis montana var. Hybrid Clematis comes in a Clematis montana var. rubens, Clematis Armandi a new A. new hardy Ampelopsis Chinese Moonseed (Sz7- 
ocarpa,a grape with prick- Wilsonti summer flower- great range of color, purple, remarkably profuse of rose colored evergreen white flowering vine (A. megalophylla) with  ovzentur aciutim) quite 
ly shoots ing with white flowers violet and white. flowers for the south leaves a yard across! hardy in this country 
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GATEWAYS AND FENCES THAT FIT INTO THE HARMONY OF THE HOME AND BLEND WITH THE PLANTING 
OF TREES, SHRUBS OR HEDGE—SUGGESTIONS FOR THE USE OF WOOD, IRON, CONCRETE, AND BRICK 


NE day last summer I was walking 
through a quiet, beautiful street 
of a New England village where 
year-round homes and summer 

residences stand side by side, when suddenly 
my companion exclaimed, “I think I could 
tell something of the character of those who 
own the homes along here by looking at the 
gateways!” And he did; for I knew many 
of those men and women myself. 

A gateway, like a doorway, is at once a 
barrier and an entrance; some gateways are 
narrow, austere, forbidding; others, broad, 
beautiful, inviting; some give no glimpse 
of what lies beyond, seeming to repel and 
dare any one to open them; others restrain 
trespassers but disclose a hospitable door- 
way beyond with protecting hood or porch. 

This is the spirit we admire in the famous 


A gate of light iron work on simple lines makes an appro- 
priate portal to a garden of formal informality 


The typical New England Colonial gate of wood painted 
white is fitting for the frame house 


old gateways of Salem, with their posts 
hand-carved by Samuel McIntyre, the 
master craftsman of his time. For the 
popular Colonial or Georgian style of house 
we cannot do better than look for inspira- 
tion in his splendid designs which offer a 
wealth of suggestion; they have not been 
excelled, and are at once substantial, grace- 
ful and of excellent proportion. Built of 
white pine and painted white, they are in 
excellent condition after weathering the 
storms of a century and will last for many 
years to come. Cypress would have been 
equally satisfactory had it been available 
locally at that time, while Norway and 
Southern yellow pine are also well suited 
to such use. 

In several old towns, now become cities, 
and noted for good architecture, such as 
Salem, Portsmouth, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, and Charleston, there is ample 
precedent for fences, gates and gate-posts or 
piers of wood with houses of brick or stone. 

Wrought iron fences and gates with brick 
or stone piers are always appropriate about 


Fancy ornamental gate of wrought iron supported by piers 
of masonry may be used without planting 


brick and stone houses, yet a certain cold- 
ness about them cannot easily be overcome. 

The old-fashioned picket fence, with its 
square or round vertical members thrust 
through borings in a top and bottom rail 
and the whole set upon a base running 
along the ground is pleasing alone or 
backed up by a privet hedge. Through 
slight variations in the detail of rail, base 


Dignified yet inviting combinations of stone and brick 
with harmonious planting. Ornamentation in keeping with 
the house beyond 


and design of the picket tip a remarkable 
degree of individuality can be secured. In 
suburban districts, however, it is a splendid 
idea for several house owners to agree 
upon one style of fence along the street. 
A frequent change of fence is disturbing, 
and a really good design deserves consider- 
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able continuity wherever two or more houses 
in the same style or similar styles permit. 
There are two interesting exceptions to 
the conventional rule with respect to 
Colonial fences. One consists of a fence 
and posts at the various entrances, but 
no gates; the other, of a privet or other 
hedge instead of the fence and posts at the 
entrance with or without gates. Which- 
ever course is pursued the gate-posts are 
square, with either moulded panels upon 
the sides, plain or enclosing carved detail, 
or else with plain or fluted pilasters and 
often Doric or Ionic capitals. Mouldings 
are carried about the top in such a manner 
as to form architrave, frieze and cornice, 


one 


Colonial wood gates at Salem, Mass., in which the sweep 
of the larger ones is carried into the smaller 


A simple treatment of brick and wood without curved cr 
rounded parts. Garden gate at Medford, Mass. 
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surmounted by a turned 
urn or ball, very simple, or 
fluted and otherwise hand 
carved, as best accords 
with the other detail of the 
whole post. Most old 
Colonial gateways of this 
sort, unless very elaborate, 
can be duplicated for $50 
or so. The inside of the 
post near the ;ground 
should be creosoted to pre- 
vent rot, and its life may 
be doubled by setting it 
upon a concrete base to 
prevent contact with the 
earth. 

Brick houses of English 
cottage feeling and those 
of the modern straight-line 
type permit of exceed- 
ingly simple and rather 
heavy wooden gates, 
whether in a hedge or 
wall. The gate-posts need 
not be at all conspicuous, 
and piers are unnecessary. The wooden 
gates are usually treated with a dark 
brown creosote stain or white paint. The 
latter is preferable for gates in stone 
walls laid up Germantown style with white 
mortar joints. With unpainted rough stone 
walls nothing is more pleasing than gate- 
ways of oak untreated in any way. They 
weather to a beautiful pearly gray that 
harmonizes delightfully with the wall and 
with flowers and foliage near by. Copper 
nails or wooden pins obviate rust stains on 
the wood. A more elaborate entrance is 
secured by square brick or stone piers, 
somewhat higher than the wall and thicker, 
but laid up in similar bond with an over- 
hanging cap of bricks or cut stone. Gate- 
way piers are also seen in hedges with no 
accompanying fence of any sort. 


For carriage entrances to large estates modern wrought iron gates in fancy designs are in great variety. 


The vine covered wall supports them fittingly 


Concrete, brick or stone piers and a wall 
or hedge are the appropriate accompani- 
ments of a wrought iron gate, unless one 
prefers an all iron fence, when the gate and 
all of the posts may be of iron. The danger 
will always be toward too elaborate designs, 
which in no sense accord with the true 
spirit of country or suburban home. Once 
again we can with pride look back for in- 
spiration to the work of our early craftsmen 
whose genius, tempered by the frugality of 
the times, forced grace and beauty into the 
simplest of designs. In the Southern states, 
particularly in Charleston, there is a wealth 
of this splendid work. 

Whatever the type of fence and whether 
it is open or closed, its height must depend 
upon the surroundings and the purpose it 
serves. The simpler its construction, al- 


ways in accord with the 
style of the house, the 
better, for the fence should 
not detract from either 
the house or its gardens 
and grounds; distinctly 
architectural, it is still a 
part of the grounds, ser- 
ving to separate distinctly 
but unobtrusively private 
from civic property and 
to separate and sometimes 
to screen different portions 
of an estate, as the lawn, 
garden, service and stable 
yards. Posts or piers 
rising above the top of the 
fence and _ breaking its 
horizontal line at intervals 
oiele ht ato iten) feet 
strengthen the structure, 
lend variety and create an 
interesting silhouette. 

Carriage entrance gate- 
ways are much the same 
as those for footpaths, 
except for their larger size, which makes two- 
part gates desirable to prevent sagging, 
and permits more pretention in treatment. 
Here even more than in smaller gateways, 
however, there is grave danger of too much 
elaboration either in an attempt toward 
grandeur, individuality or even unique 
effect. Many a good house pales in interest 
behind its showy entrance. This is not 
right; an entrance should be subordinate 
to the house though worthy of it. The 
house sets the key and entrance should be 
in tune, echoing the spirit of style and con- 
structive material. Unique effects are good 
only in rare instances, and one should as- 
sure himself of possessing a keen appre- 
ciation of architectural and _ landscape 
values, and a true sense of propriety before 
attempting them. 


Dry laid stone wall with privet hedge and old colonial 
wood gate painted white are made a dominant garden fea- 
ture (Lexington, Mass.) 


Plain cut stone and brick combination which gives a 
rich color effect to the entrance quite apart from the 
gate 


The pier effect may be produced by the use of appro- 


priate evergreens fronting on stone work (Box and native 
red cedar) 


it 


HERE is no time like the present— 
and to be forehanded in the matter 
of garden embellishment is becom- 
ing a fixed rule of late. Sites are 

graded, grass planted, shrubs and 
trees set out, gates and screens and 
pergolas constructed even before 
the architect has finished cutting 
down the plans of the house to 
conform with the greatest amount 
you dare to think you can expend. 
And yet there is an indescribable 
pleasure in taking your own sweet 
time about these accessories; in 
shaping for yourself, as the seasons 
suggest your needs, the layout of 
your grounds. 

Lattice screens and garden gates 
are among the practical requisites, 
and there is hardly a garden but 
gains an added charm by their 
erection. Paths that lead you to 
a painted gate seem worth following through 
and the vista in the distance is marked 
and accentuated by the use of a lattice 
screen. A gate through a hedge or in a 
paling fence has all the old-time feeling of 
back gardens. It suggests not only the 
division of one part 


A GARDEN GATE AND 
TRELLIS@S GREE IN 


-DESIGNED ‘G~ JACK-MANLEY-ROSE- 


rate, and the fantastic: but the gate best 
loved is the gate that takes its keynote from 
the first three mentioned; a thing of dur- 
ability, simplicity, and charm. Straight 


forward carpentery is all that is needed to 
construct gates of this character. The ac- 
companying illustrations and the plans 
show a design that any man can follow to 
advantage. In practical explanation a 
few words may be added, as a guide. 

Ten foot posts of hemlock or 


of the place from 


chestnut, six inches square, sup- 


another; the flower 


port the three-piece arch of oak 


beds from the kit- 


which consists of half wagon 


chen yard, or the 


wheels without spoke holes. 


vegetable plot from 
the tiny orchard, 
but accents the end 
of certain beauties, 
and winningly in- 
vites you to pro- 
ceed to those be- 
yond. To almost every one a garden gate 
is an irresistible thing; your hand itches 
to be on the latch, and your mind reverts to 
the heavy drag of the iron ball and chain 
you pushed your slender weight against to 
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ERAME CONSTRUCTION FOR HOOD 
ATHED FOR, SHINGLES 


These arches are crossed by seven 
pieces of 1’’ x 2” pine, forming a 
hold for vines. An extended 
cross bracket of 2’ x 3’’ pine, 
relieved by ornamental ends, 
rests on the cap and supports the 
arch as shown in the drawing. 

The post caps are constructed of a piece 
of 14’’ x 10”’ white pine cut square for the 
top member, below which is a one inch ogee. 
It can be a half round or ogee of 3”” stock. 
The cap should be placed so that the grain 
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runs contrary to the direction of the bracket 
which, when firmly nailed, will prevent 
any tendency toward warping. 

The posts are flanked by trellis work, the 
slats being spaced to match the 
gate. 

The gate itself is of dressed 
white pine or cypress, the head 
pieces of 2”” x 3” and the slats 
and brace of 1” x 2” stock and 
is held shut by a spiral spring with 
adjustable tension and hung~ by 
“T” hinges. The gate latch is an 
old fashioned pattern with hand 
lever, mortised through the head. 

If you have an outlook to cut 
off, a drying yard to enclose, or a 
bit of back porch to screen, do it 
instantly and effectively with the 
use of a trellis screen. Then by 
no means consider the work com- 
plete. Here is just the place for 
rambler roses, for sweet 
scented vines, or thick leaved 
odd ones that will furnish 


Cap ~1o" square, 1” Pine 
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such a massy green background for a flower 
bed. The grape vines can be trained to 
spread out on the big square mesh, and 
even the homely bean, if space and utility 
demand it, will gratefully accept a foothold 
here to higher things. As an effective 
screen in itself, and combining the extra 
good qualities of fur- 
nishing background 
and support for 
growth, nothing can 
excel the trellis. Its 
simple and rapid con- 
struction alone, well 
recommend it, and 
place it within the 
reach of every one 
who owns a garden. 
The screen shown 
in the photograph 
is -used to shield 
the drying yard 
from too great pro- 
-- minence, and serves 

at the same time 

as a trellis for the 


Cros Section 
Gate Post 
& Hood 
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pink Dorothy Perkins rambler roses and 
annual quick growing vines of different 
character. 

Six inch square hemlock or chestnut 
posts of twelve foot lengths are used. From 
three to four feet should be sunk in the 
ground. These posts can sometimes be 
obtained from a mill at lower cost than 
from a lumber yard, and need not be 
“‘dressed.”” It will add to their durability 
to char the butts before sinking, but 
a good coat of paint, allowed to dry 
thoroughly, is an easier solution. 

For the caps, 


of 11” a piece en 
XGEKO 2 sw hit e S\ 
pine, cut square, 

serves for the \ %& a 

top member be-_ ¢ fz 
low which is an Sa 


inch ogee mould- 
rine, nowt ipieSGle 
The neck - 
moulding, 
placed about 13” below the ogee can be a 
half round or ogee of }” stock. 

The trellis proper, of white pine, con- 
sists of cap board of 1” x 6” pine, with 
front and back facers of 1” x 4’’, and slats 
of 1’ x 2’”’ material, spaced 5’’ on centres, 
and the sill and lower facers which are the 
reverse of the top members. 

The back facers, top and bottom, form 
nailing ground for the upright slats; the 
front facers are simply for finish. Should 
rain water collect on the sill, a few holes 
at intervals will suffice for drainage. 

The hood is framed in 2” x 3” white pine, 
three rafters on each side are pitched at 45 
degrees. Four rafters 
would be unnecessarily 
heavy for framing, but, 
being more pleasing to 
the eye, are suggested 
by the use of fake 
heads. Spruce lath 
carries the cedar 
shingles which are 
given five inches, or 
more, to the weather. 

A six-inch board laid 
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edgewise across the head of the posts forms 
a support for the rafters. The ridge is 
capped by a 1” x 3’’ white pine lapped by 
a 1’ x 4” of the same stock. 

At least two coats of good paint should 
be applied everywhere except the shingles, 


It may be, however, that neither of these 
descriptions fits the type of building which 
is nearby, in which case the choice becomes 
a bit more difficult. If the house is stucco, 
with dark woodwork as trim—a modifica- 
tion of the English cottage type—the 


y-.-,g- stained fence will probably be bet- 


ter. If the house is of brick or of 
stone, with white painted trim, a 
painted fence is our choice. Stain- 
ing is a very simple process that is 
., accomplished by one application of 
“es a penetrating stain, such as can 
' be found in excellent quality ready 
mixed in any community. This will 
practically never need renewal. 
Nevertheless, the necessity of har- 
monizing the fence with near by build- 
ings is a greater one, and if these 
call for a white painted structure, we 
shall have to face the necessity of the 
more elaborate painting process and 
also the labor of repainting every 
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which may be stained if desired, though the 
natural color when weathered is attractive. 


Paint or Stain? 


| eee built such a garden fence and 
gate, made as Mr. Rosé has indicated 
in his designs and photographs, the question 
arises as to the best way of finishing it. 
Shall it be stained or painted? 

The first consideration that would affect 
the choice is the character of the house for 
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three or four years. If the vines are not 
entirely too heavy—and they should not 
be if the best value of the trellis as an 
architectural feature is to be preserved— 
they may be disengaged from the wood 
work and laid back against proper sup- 
ports during late fall and early spring 
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months, when the vines are dormant. 

As to the painting itself, there is nothing 
better than the combination of pure white 
lead or zinc and linseed oil, which have 
been the bases of the best paints for years. 
This can be bought ready mixed or more 
easily bought in quantities separately and 
mixed as needed. It should be remembered 
that if the woodwork is rather rough in 
surface a thin paint will be the more easily 
applied, even if three coats are needed. If 
the woodwork is smooth, the paint may 
be applied more quickly and two coats will 
probably suffice. If a dead white finish is 
desired, an excess of turpentine over linseed 
oil could be mixed in the last coat. 
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which the fence 
is a garden boun- 
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house is white 
painted, or of Colonial type, 
there is no doubt that the 
only kind of finish for a trellis 
is white paint. If, on the 
other hand, the house is a 
stained shingle building, a 
stained fence and gate would 
be the most harmonious acces- 
ories. 


Plant Better Peonies This Year—by James McLaughlin, onic 


HEY that can recall the enthu- 
siasm of their grandmothers over 
the old garden ‘“pineys” may 
well imagine the raptures that 

would be if those old people were brought 
into contact with the splendid peonies of 
to-day. The old-fashioned “piney” was 
medium of size, red of color and early of 
bloom. In 1855 there was a choice of 
some two dozen varieties; to-day more than 
a thousand names appear and fully 75% 
of these are more or less distinct! 

Not being particular as to soil or loca- 
tion, no class of plants is better adapted to 
general use. Planted singly upon the lawn, 
in masses by themselves, or banked in front 
of shrubbery, they never fail in added 
beauty and attraction. And when once 
put in the ground, if properly cared for, 
they will thrive for twenty years. 

In fact the peony is among the most 
hardy, most showy, and most easily grown 
of all the garden plants, possessing some 
fragrance and a host of delicate tints. 


MERITORIOUS VARIETIES 


Science working hand-in-hand with 


mother Nature, compels the excellences of 
to-day to capitulate to the triumphs of 


give flowers in their season, 
and foiage the rest of the 


year earned popularity; 


to-morrow! Hence, however partial to 
certain sorts, we must admit that—with 
few exceptions—the peonies of six or seven 
years ago are not the best ones of the pres- 
ent. When we speak of exceptions, that 
grand old variety Festiva Maxima, comes 
to mind. The following list will be found 
to contain peonies of especial merit—ones 
well worth a trial. 

Allowing the celebreated Festiva Maxima 
to head the whites, another prizetaker— 
Marie Lemoine—suggests itself as a worthy 
companion. This variety is rather dwarf 
and blooms late. The petals are tinged 
with chamois making the flowers singularly 
attractive. Duke of Wellington, with large 
cones of creamy white, is well worth a place 
in any collection, as is the delightfully fra- 
grant Mt. Blanc, noted for its immense and 
lasting blooms. Eugene Verdier is a splen- 
did cutting sort, its clear white being 
slightly suffused with shell pink. Duchess 
de Nemours—perhaps the most nearly 
perfect white variety —justly famed for 
its full and abundant flowers, is consid- 
ered one of the best peonies in culti- 
vation. Couronne d’Or, a late bloomer, 
and Candidissima are also entitled to a 
place in this galaxy of favorites. 

In the long list of 
pink shades abound 
some of the finest 
peonies in existence. 
Edulis Superba, bright 
rose pink in. color, 
with large, fluffy 
flowers, Madame Ca- 
lot, M. Jules Elie, 
Claire Dubois, and 
Lamartine all of 
marked _ superiority, 
are leaders in this 
particular shade. 
Albert Crousse, edged 
with creamy white, a 
choice late bloomer; 
Madame Forel always 
beautiful; Faust, still 
retaining its well- 


Planted in masses peonies 


and Georgiana Shay- 
lor and Mme. Barillet 
Deschamps, occupy 
high places among the 
lighter shades of pink. 

The red or crimson 
section, whose deep 
colored members re- 
mind one so much of 
the Hybrid Perpetual 
roses, are represented 
best by Felix Crousse, 
Marshal McMahon, 
both of which are 
double, late flowering 
sorts, Pierre Dessert, 
Cherry Hill, Plutarch, 
Decandolle and 


having superb indi- 
vidual merits. 

Many fine peonies, 
due to their own pe- 
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Adolphe Rosseau, all | 


culiar shadings will not permit of classifica- “ 


tion in these color groupings. Reference 
is had to such sorts as Delachi, deep purple, 
Delicatissima, pale lilac, Lady Bramwell, 
silver rose, La Rosiere yellowish white, and 
to many other well known varieties of ster- 
ling merit. 


WHEN AND WHERE TO PLANT 


In the latitude of New York the ideal 
time for planting is September and October. 
And too much emphasis can not be placed 
upon the importance of securing the best 
obtainable roots. If planting for the pur- 
pose of dividing and selling the roots, they 
should be put about three feet apart, but if 
future flowers be the object, then four feet 
apart each way is little enough room. The 
crowns should be set about two inches be- 
low the surface, the roots being spread in 
natural position and the ground about 
firmed carefully. While perfectly hardy, 
a light application of manure before severe 
weather sets in is of benefit. 

Peonies do well in practically all soils; 
but a deep, rich, moist loam is best. If 
flowers are desired, a stiff clay subsoil is of 
importance, while for rapid root formation 
a light loam is more favorable. As the 
peony usually remains in the chosen loca- 
tion for years, future disappointments can 
be avoided by deep and thorough prepara- 
tion of the beds. Being gross feeders, 
ample fertility is required, and this is best 
supplied by working in liberal quantities 
of rich cow manure, the presence of which 
will cause a vigorous constitutional growth. 

Too much should not be expected of them 
the first year, as they are quite slow in get- 
ting established. The first season, during 
protracted dry spells, peonies usually suffer, 


but this can be avoided by use of the garden _ 


hose. They are rarely attacked by insects 
or fungous diseases. As the bush grows it 
is advisable to provide a light wire support 
which assists in the formation of a shapely 
and erect growth. Keeping the beds well 
tilled and free from weeds is not to be neg- 
lected. If large, specimen flowers are de- 
sired, the smaller buds should be removed; 
but if later and smaller blooms are wanted, 
the smaller and backward ones should be 
retained. When the blooming period is 
over the flowering stalks should be cut out 
at the ground. 


PROPAGATION OF ROOTS 


Propagation of peonies is done by divi- 
sion of the roots at any time from August 
until spring, but the best time for this opera- 
tion is in the early fall, when new rootlets 
form before frost sets in. New varieties 
are obtained from sowing seed which is gath- 
ered when ripe and kept moist until sown, 
in November. A mulch must be applied 
for protection during the first winter. Pro- 
pagation by this method is very tedious as 
two years are required for the seed to germi- 
nate and three more before good blooms 
can be expected, and then the result 
is but lottery—hundreds of blanks to 
one that may seem worth further con- 
sideration. 


Practical Plans for the Home Grounds 
VII. An Architectural Garden—By Ruth Dean, cits. y 


AST month’s garden (which was 
naturalistic) has this month be- 
come architectural by virtue of its 
straight paths, its clipped hedges, 

and, most of all, its balanced layout. “‘ For- 
mal” is a misleading word to apply to a 
garden of this sort, because through long 
association with that which is stiff and arti- 
ficial it has come to have an unpleasant 
sound. But there is no word which will 
express at the same time the orderliness 
of a formal layout, and the pleasing in- 
formality which may, and often does ac- 
company it, the charm of irregular-growing 
things, confined within regular lines. There 
is a certain satisfaction especially in a small 
garden which may be entirely seen at once, 
in the sense of order that arises from beds 
laid out so as to balance each other, in 
paths that centre with doors and windows, 
to make long, green vistas, and it is a mis- 
take to think that such a garden need be 
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austere and unpleasing. The garden whose 
design is carried out in perennials can never 
be stiff, for they are too irregular in their 
habits of growth to preserve straight, hard 
lines. With bedding plants such as coleus, 
ageratum, geraniums, salvia and the like, 
the garden may be made really formal, but 
tall spikes of canterbury bells, next to low 
masses of grass pinks, with hollyhocks and 
delphiniums for neighbors, are much too 
unconventional for true formality. In fact, 
the materials of a garden and the way they 
are handled have more to do with its for- 
mality than the layout itself. For instance 
grass walks or rough flag walks, are ever so 
much less formal than those of gravel or hard 
finished brick and a clipped hedge such as 
the one surrounding this garden, which has 
tall irregular shrubs outside to grow up and 
look over its even top is a pleasanter bound- 
ary than the hedge which stands free of any 
softening trees and shrubs. 
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The approach to the house I have left 
just as it was in last month’s plan, because 
this seemed the best solution of the difficulty 
which is always present in laying out a road 
on a small place. 

The gardens proper open from the living 
rooms of the house, with a grassy stretch 
bounded by two flag walks which lead down 
to a pool. This lawn might have been length- 
ened to advantage if the limits of the prop- 
erty had permitted; as it is the apparent 
length is increased a little, by the grasses 
and iris at the corners of the pool, which 
narrow the width somewhat toward the 
end. Their primary purpose however is 
not that of converging the lines of sight, 
although this is a desirable incident, but of 
furnishing some planting near the pool. 
Pools are always more interesting for a few 
groups about them, of those plants which 
belong naturally near water. Back of the 
pool in the shadow of two trees which look 


over the hedge 
is a seat from 
which to watch 
the gold fish 
among the water 

lily stems. 

Outside the end 
windows of the liv- 
ing room and those 
of the dining room, is 
the flower garden which 
is done in what might be 
called an all-over pattern, 
which, where there is plenty 
of lawn on other parts of 
the grounds, and green spaces 
are not at a premium, is a 
very good way of getting big 
masses of color. A sun dial 
marks the crossing of the paths, 
but a gazing globe or bird bath 
as one chooses may be substituted 
for the dial. Whatever is used in 
this position should stand on a 

grassy base, for it is a mistake to let 
the gravel of the paths run directly to 
the hard edge of stone or brick. This 
is a small detail of the flower garden, 
but one which is important if the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the garden is to be 
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gracious. 


Greenhouse or Automobiler-— py c. L. Preston, * 


TYING THE HOME AND GARDEN TOGETHER AND UTILIZING ONE HEATING 
PLANT FOR BOTH—MAKING THE GARDEN AN ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND HOBBY 


ILL it be a greenhouse or a new 
automobile then—the cost is 
the same, anyhow?” That 


was the ultimatum. Both were 
in the minds of Him and Her, and the de- 
cision must be made between them for 
both (at once) were impossible. For the 
car He submitted easy travel to any where 
at any time; independence of railroads; 
and besides, most of their friends had cars 
already. On the other side: the greenhouse 
would be an enlargement of the home, a 
part of it indeed, a constant and ever 
present joy working every day in the year, 
especially welcome in winter; into it could 
go living reminders of all the countries of 
the world; from it the dinner table could be 
graced, if not supplied in part—and besides, 
She wanted it as a personal recreation and 
hobby. The greenhouse won! But there 
were special factors to be considered. It 
was not to be an ordinary greenhouse run 
on a schedule by a gardener, but the wo- 
man’s very own to be worked in by the lady 
herself and her alone. It must, therefore, 
be attached to the residence, to become 
indeed another room. It must accommo- 
date some really large plants as well as the 
conventional sort of thing. Could it be 
done? The greenhouse builder thought 
it could. He merely omitted any central 
board, making instead a “solid bed,” thus 
getting the whole height of the centre of the 
house for those “‘large plants.”” He further 
conceived the idea of heating the new struc- 
ture from the same furnace as heats the 
house, a separate main being installed to 
the greenhouse with proper valves to con- 
trol it. 

All this was two years ago and more than 
ever, as the time goes on, do she and he 
feel that no mistake was made by attaching 
the greenhouse to the residence. In all 
sorts of weather she can leave the breakfast 
table and go directly into 
her little glass garden to 
attend to the wants of her 
growing plants; and after 
dinner all the family can 
sit on the adjoining piazza 
which also opens right into 
the greenhouse, and enjoy 
the atmosphere of growing 
plants and_ flowers, ar- 
ranged and rearranged 
easily into new groupings. 

Asked the direct ques- 
tion, ‘“Would you do the 
same thing again in the 
same way?” the answer is 
“With one modification 
only, yes!” It was too 
small; better for any one 
else contemplating such an 
idea to plan for a house 
in two compartments, so 
as to permit the growing 
of a greater variety of 
things at one time, for 
She had found out that 


A suggestion for tying together the greenhouse and the home. 


Porch. 
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This is the actual plan of the greenhouse shown on the next 
page. Solid bed in centre, with benches on side 


the possibilities of a greenhouse are con- 
trolled by the temperature maintained. 
Would she change the arrangement in 
any particular manner? Did she find it 
difficult to manage and actually run her 
own greenhouse? The owner very plainly 
tells me that there had not been any dis- 
appointment connected with the green- 
house; enjoyed immensely taking care of 
it herself; and though (like most beginners) 
she had experienced some difficulty at the 
start by trying to grow too great a variety, 
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Make them partners! 


she had learned now how to keep inside 
certain limits and was thoroughly satisfied 
with what her house produced. 

With the exception of carrying in and 
out the necessary soil the owner of this 
house accepts full responsibility for all the 
inside work, staking and training, cleaning 
and the special care of individual plants. 

Fancy turns toward interesting plants 
rather than showy ones. A large healthy 
sensitive plant shows the good care bestowed 
on it; a balloon vine is trained along the 
roof at one end and a fine banana plant 
in the centre bed bore promise of fruit 
when the photographs were made. A few 
orchids are suspended from the roof. The 
centre bed was filled with rich earth and 
side by side flourish bananas, begonias, 
crotons, and ferns. On the side benches 
just enough flowers are grown to keep 
the table and living room supplied at all 
times. 

Just imagine, if you can, what such a 
greenhouse means to your place. Bedding 
plants.in numbers for your outside work, 
seedlings in unlimited quantities for your 
flower and vegetable gardens, flowers for 
your house at all times, and some of those 
little, old-time favorites of yours which 
though admired are not a commercial flower 
and therefore cannot be bought. 

A little one-compartment house, properly 
managed, should keep a fair sized family 
well supplied with plants and flowers during 
the winter season. Taking carnations as 
the main crop, there may also be sown 
antirrhinum, mignonette, stocks, narcissus, 
tulips, hyacinths, freesias, and many others; 
in one corner, perhaps a few heads of 
cauliflower or. lettuce or rhubarb and 
asparagus, and even mushrooms under the 
benches. 

In spring, the house can be used to get 
an early start for the various gardens. All 
sorts of annuals, such 
as asters, heliotrope, cel- 
osia, pansy, etc., can be 
started for the flower 
garden; cuttings of ger- 
aniums, coleus, alternan- 
thera, etc., for formal 
bedding are possible; while 
for the vegetable garden 
lettuce, eggplant, pepper, 
tomatoes, and _ various 
other vegetables are in- 
creased in earliness and 
quality by the early start 
which a greenhouse af-. 
fords. 

It is a good plan too 
with a house of modest 
size to have it attached to 
the residence even though 
you do not intend to run 
the house yourself, it is 
then so easily accessible 
that frequent inspection 
ensures having everything 
in first class condition. 
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A rich variety of plants is grown in this one-compartment greenhouse of 14 x 30 ft. Tall plants occupy the centre bed while the side benches are used for all kinds of things in handy 
sizes. Heating pipes under the benches 


Making an Asparagus Bed—sy H. £. Wilson, fits. 


IF YOU MISSED YOUR CHANCE THIS SPRING YOU HAVE ANOTHER CHANCE THIS FALL, 
SO PLAN NOW FOR NEXT YEAR—PROPER SETTING OF ROOTS THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 


N ASPARAGUS bed is a gilt- 
edged investment if you own 
your property and a good gamble 
even on a hired lot. Every 

property owner should build and plant 
for the future and most renters who have 
the garden fever are never transients except 
through sheer force of necessity, or through 
the lure of a bigger and better garden. 


Success with asparagus is mainly a mat-. 


ter of getting started right. First, give 
proper attention to preparation of the bed, 
second, buy good roots, for it is assumed 
that you do not consider it economic to 
undergo the delay necessary in raising 
your own plants from seed, and third, really 
“set out” the roots, not just throw them in 
a trench. The rest is merely a matter of 
following a few simple rules as to harvesting 
and cultivation. 


HOW MANY ROOTS? 


Make up your mind at the start how 
many roots you will need. Two hundred 
and fifty is fully enough for a family of 
eight; but a bed of this size would take up 
too much room throughout the vear in the 
ordinary home gar- 
den. One hundred 
roots should be suf- 
ficient for any ordin- 
ary family, and it 
would be unwise to 
set out more if the 
garden dimensions 
do not considerably 
exceed Som x omeet= 
Having decided on 
the number of roots, 
and the kind—this 
being largely a mat- 
ter of personal choice 
—the next step is to decide on the location 
for and the extent of the bed. 

An asparagus bed being a permanent in- 
stitution when once established should of 
course be out of the way of all transient 
plantings, preferably on one of the outer 
boundaries of the garden. A southern 
exposure is best. In any case, see that the 
bed gets plenty of sun during most of the 
day. The ideal soil for asparagus is one of 
sandy composition, well drained. This 
explains in part the success of the South 
Jersey truck growers with asparagus. If 
the only available site is inclined to be 
soggy, heavy, and wet, then artificial drain- 
age must be supplied and fall is the proper 
time to do this. 

If you do not care to set out the roots 
this fall but intend to do so next spring, 
plow or dig the ground deeply, spread 
stable manure on it freely and leave it that 
way over winter. This will materially 
facilitiate a good start early in the spring. 
If the plot you dig up for the bed is covered 
with grass, chop the sod finely and put it in 
with the manure at the bottom of your 
trenches. If there is no grass on the plot 
and you dig it up in the fall it will be an 


Trench dug ready for man- 
ure 


excellent plan to sow winter rye, broadcast. 
After it has got a start no harm will be done 
by putting on manure right over it, if you 
take care not to smother it. In the spring 
turn under the rye and manure just as 
deeply and throughly as possible. 


FALL OR SPRING PLANTING 


You are now ready for the actual making 
of the bed. Fall planting time, latitude 
of Philadelphia, is from the middle of 
October to the middle of November, and 
Spring time from the middle of March to 
the middle of April. Dig trenches 12 to 
r5 inches wide and at least 18 inches deep. 
If you have plenty of room, place the 
trenches four feet apart, but trenches two 
feet apart will answer the purpose and will 
be a more economic arrangement in the 
ordinary kitchen garden, as it will save 
space and yet not unduly crowd the roots. 
Now half fill the trench with stable manure 
and chopped up sods, although the latter 
are not necessary, particularly if you have a 
good crop of rye turned under. If you have 
difficulty in getting good, well rotted stable 
manure, buy any of the trade-marked 


Sheep manure spread on Roots laid in on fresh soil 


bottom 


brands of pulverized sheep manure so con- 
veniently put up in 100 pound bags and 
200 pound barrels. It has been claimed 
that one of these barrels is fully equal to a 
large wagon load of ordinary stable manure 
and from my own experience, I believe it. 
A small cart load of stable manure should 
do for a bed of 100 roots to begin with, 
although you cannot get the ground too 
rich for asparagus, and for the same number 
of roots a 100 pound bag of sheep manure 
would be ample and be easier to handle. It 
is important to get in plenty of manure 
at the start, to be sure, but even more im- 
portant to keep up constant fertilization. 
I know of instances where chicken manure 
has been used with success, but personally 
prefer the sheep or stable manure. 

Sheep manure will not require such deep 
trenching as stable manure since it takes up 
less room but deep trenching will be no dis- 
advantage even in that case. 

Cover the manure with two or three 
inches of soil. You are now ready for 
setting out the roots, and this is the most 
important operation of all. If your roots 
arrive before the bed is ready the best thing 
to do is to spread them thinly over some 
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Awaiting the shoots’ appear- 


unoccupied portion of the garden and cover 
them with three or four inches of loose soil. 
This will keep them moist, which is import- 
ant. Allowing the roots to dry out before 
planting and careless, rough handling cause 
many failures. In setting out the roots, 
spread them carefully. This is very im- 
portant indeed. If economy of space 
demands it, they may be placed only one 
foot apart but 18 inches apart is better and 
even 24 inches from crown to crown would 
not be overdoing it if you have the room. 

Care should be taken that the roots do not 
dry out while you are putting them in. 
If it is hot and sunny, or windy, keep the 
roots under a burlap bag or something of 
the kind or covered with loose dirt right 
up to the minute of planting. It would 
not be a bad plan to water each root as 
you set it out, firming:a little earth over the 
ends of each root to hold them in place until 
ready for the final covering. Now put on 
about three or four inches of fine, loose, 
rich soil. This will leave six or more inches 
of trench to be filled in gradually with earth 
as the stalks come up until the surface of the 
bed is level where it should remain. 

If you set out the 
roots in the fall, cover 
the trenches with 
leaves, straw or litter 
and then make a 
mound of dirt over 
the whole. This is to 
shed water. In the 
spring remove first the 
mound of dirt, then 
the litter and as the 
stalks come up fill in 
the trenches gradually 
as noted. ; 

The picture on the 
right shows the finished trench awaiting the 
appearance of the sprouts above ground. 

The exact shape of your bed of course 
must depend upon the general lay out of 
your garden, but a rectangle is best. The 
one illustrated here has 7 rows, averaging 
about 15 feet in length, and two feet apart. 
An easy way to make the bed is to dig, 
plant and cover one row at a time. This 
solves the problem of what to do with the 
surplus dirt which has a tendency to tum- 
ble into the trenches. If you pile it up 
between the trenches and leave it there the 
rains will wash it in if the rows are only two 
feet apart. By making a row at a time you 
can easily rake the surplus dirt to one side. 
When the last trench is completed you will 
have a handy pile of well raked dirt which 
can be used for the filling in operation as 
needed. 

A back breaking job? Well, that de- 
pends on your back. Looked at in the 
right light it is a back making job and if 
you do not care to take chances on making 
or breaking your own back there are plenty 
of men in any locality who will take those 
and longer chances for two dollars a day or 
less. 
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Help Wanted for a Tropical Garden 


M« HOME is just too yards from the open 
sea. In the rainy season, the salt mist burns 
everything to the ground. Our summers are very 
long, about eight months in the year, when we 
have plenty of rain and very hot sunshine. The 
soil is salt sea sand covered with about four inches 
of light soil. What flowers, shrubs and fruit trees 
can be planted? Our plotis about 100 feet square, 
and is located in Tela, Central America. 
Mrs. M. E. Connor. 


Boxwood Losing Leaves—Leaf Miner 


HHOSE who have planted imported boxwood 

plants (Buxus sempervirens) or whose boxwoods 
are growing near those which have been imported 
need not be surprised to find them sooner or later 
more or less defoliated. Practically all the box- 
wood sold by the florists or nurserymen in this 
country are imported and with them have been 
coming a minute insect—a leaf miner which lives 
between the upper and lower skins of the leaf. It 
has already been reported as becoming established 
on Long Island and in California, and I have seen 
specimens from other places. Plants which are 
attacked will have leaves more or less discolored. 
There will be brown patches of various sizes in the 
leaves. Usually these dead areas are quite large 
and result in the leaves ultimately drying out and 
falling off. The worm winters over in the leaves 
but it is not until they have emerged from the 
leaves in the spring that the leaves dry up. New 
growth starts and the little fly lays eggs on the new 
leaves where the worms spend another winter. 

It has proved to be a very hard insect to fight. 
So far spraying solutions have failed to have any 
effect upon the larve in the leaves because they 
cannot be reached. Dr. E. P. Felt has tried some 
experiments with fumigation and he has found that 
a teaspoonful of carbon bisulphide to five quarts 
of space exposed to the plants for the space of at least 
an hour will kill the larve without injuring the 
plant. He has also found that potassium cyanide, 
Q5 per cent. pure, used at the rate of one dram, with 
a quarter of an ounce of sulphuric acid and three- 
quarters of an ounce of water in 27 cubic feet of 
space kill many of the larve when exposed to the 
gas for fifteen minutes. This strength is about 
half that usually recommended for fumigating 
nursery plants. Further experiments may prove 
that hydrocyanic acid gas can be used stronger than 
that already reported without injury to the plants. 

Penna. P. T. BARNES. 


A Dewberry Discovery 


(era under the proper conditions, and 
gathered at the psychological moment, the 
dewberry deserves to rank with the aristocrats of 
the small fruit kingdom for beauty and size and 
flavor. Moreover, the vine and foliage are very 
attractive; vines not so pretty as the dewberry are 
used for decorative purposes. Yet the average 
garden does not have dewberries. Most people 
are content to buy wild dewberries, considering it 
really more akin to wild life than to tame, and more 
in place in an old pasture-field than in the home 
garden. But they do not know the true tame dew- 
berry, with its heavy vines and abundant foliage. 
its big snowy blossoms, and its delicious fruit, 
glossy and black and large. There is no more simi- 
larity between the wild dewberry of the roadside 
and the tamed variety than there is between the 
worst wild strawberry and the best tame one. 

In growing the tame dewberry, I found that the 
plants delighted in high-lying, sandy soil, or soil 
that contained a good deal of loam. Much water, 
too, was needed, especially through the critical 
bearing season. One reason why the wild dewberry 
is uniformly poor is because it grows as a rule on 
high land, and is drought-stunted during the 
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bearing season. To keep the soil about the plants 
moist, and also to keep the berries clean, I mulched 
the vines with straw. I tried tying the vines up to 
stakes; but since the dewberry is essentially a runner 
and not a climber, the vines did much better when 
permitted to grow longitudinally instead of vertically. 
By the method described, very fine berries were 
secured; but one day I discovered a plan for mulch- 
ing and supporting dewberries which has proven 
itself of very attractive value. 

While walking along a road which had been 
mended with crushed stone, I saw a dewberry vine 
growing out of a small pile of the discarded rock, 
and was struck by the size of the vine and the beauty 
of the foliage. The vines near by were small and 
insignificant. I determined to try the experiment 
in the garden. 

Small loose stones were gathered and built in low 
pyramids about the dewberry vines. They were 
set firmly, but were not packed so close and tight 
as to exclude the outspringing of new vines. Over 
these stones the vines fell in a graceful green shower, 
hiding just enough of their support to make the 
effect attractive. Thus there was supplied to 
the plants a permanent form of support, which 
seemed to delight them because it was so close an 
imitation of what they seem to like best in wild 
situations. A mulch also was afforded; and when 
water was necessary, it was poured on the stones, 
and found its way gradually and effectively to the 
dewberry roots. This mulch was very useful, too, 
in conserving the natural moisture of the ground 
and in preventing its evaporation. 


Penna. A. RUTLEDGE. 


Stalk Borer in Japanese Iris 


POND and bog-garden are full of alluring 
possibilities—and I had dreamed of making 
mine gorgeous with a girdle of stately Japanese 
iris. I did my part by planting many roots of fine 
varieties, and they did theirs by growing and making 
many flower buds—but many of these withered 
and failed to bloom. Last year, out of fifty buds, 
Thad but a half dozen flowers. 

At length I discovered the cause of failure to be 
a wretched little worm, which hatched in the bud, 
fed upon the tender petals, and, waxing fat and 
large, bored his way down the stem, through sey- 
eral of the nodes, feeding upon the pith. Having 
reached maturity, he would open a little, round port- 
hole, and make his escape to become a gray moth 
leaving my iris brown and sere. 

This beast who eats the iris out 
of house and home proved to be 
the Papaipema nitella, commonly 
known as the “Stalk borer,” and, 
besides the iris, attacks the lily, 
dahlia, potato, tomato and corn. 
Upon the latter the caterpillar in- 
flicts considerable damage by bur- 
rowing into the ear when the grain 
is in the milk. 

It isa very difficult pest to erad- 
icate, and here has done so much 
damage to the iris, that several 
garden-lovers have 
practically aban- 
doned the growing 
of them. However, 
I am able to offer 
two methods _ of 
control, which I have 
tried with consider- 
able success. 

The one depends 
upon the curious 
habit of the little 
caterpillar, of thrust- 
ing his head out of 
his little window. 
Sometimes, with 


The stalk borer of 
corn and tomato etc. 
also plays havoc with 
Japanese Iris 
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sharp eyes and quick fingers, I have been able to 
catch him, and prevent him from destroying the 
bud. The other method is based upon the fact 
that the parent who stings the bud and deposits 
the eggs therein is a night moth; who must alight 
and hold fast to the bud while at work. So, to 
make the bud an undesirable stamping ground, I 
smear it slightly with gummy ‘“‘tangle foot”? which 
remains soft, does not prevent the bud from flower- 
ing, yet is as disagreeable to the feet of the mar- 
auder as a soft tar pavement would be to ourselves. 

I find that none of the buds, so treated early in 
the season have been stung, and all have bloomed. 
The remedy is easy to apply, and needs no second 
application. 


Washington, Conn. H. W. F. 


Some Rare Old Apples 


S AN apple fancier who believes quite as much 
in ‘the good old times”’ as in the commercial 
apple-farmer’s modern varieties, I make a practice 
of keeping two or three trees open for the reception 
of strange buds and grafts. My neighborhood is an 
ordinary town built over what used to be cider 
orchard ninety years ago. Old trees in their dotage 
are in every block. And I have taken sprigs here 
and there, and sent sample fruits to Harrisburg and 
to Washington to be classified as fast as the lodgers 
in my “‘ Mills’ Hotels for Apples” came to fruiting 
age. 

One of the finest things I have discovered is an 
almost extinct apple, very large, very crisp and juicy 
and spicy, which the experts first called a Summer 
Rambo a month late; but which was afterward 
identified as a Mumper’s Vandervere, or Winter 
Smokehouse, enlarged beyond the type and a better 
winter keeper. 

I have two distinct Rambos (winter), both 
vouched for by old farmers and old-fashioned people 
as the real thing; and they are notably different. 
There are several flavors of Early Sour Harvest, 
though the apples might all come from the same 
tree as far as externals go. I have two kinds of 
Sweet Bough, one paler and earlier by two weeks 
than the other; the early one is perfect on the Fourth 
of July, which was the thing that greatly recom- 
mended it tomeona huge old treein Chester County 
where I saw it first and whence I obtained cions the 
following spring. From New Hampshire, too, I 
brought September twigs of a Golden Sweet fit to be 
the food of seraphs, and domesticated some buds in a 
young tree here. 

There is the Quaker apple—not the Quaker 
usually so called. It is a striped red and yellow 
apple with as open an eye as the Seek-no-further, 
and somewhat that aroma; but as spicy as the 
Northern Spy and King in one, with crisp, yellowish 
meat. Specimens of this I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to send to experts as yet. It is as good an 
apple as the York Imperial, and I suspect it of a for- 
gotten kinship to the best of Spitzenbergs on Quaker 
farms in the Delaware Valley. It is large to very 
large, and ripens so waxy as to leave a tallowy feel on 
one’s hands when one takes a few from the cellar 
cupboard. It, like the Seek-no-further, the Black 
Gilliflower, and the Tulpehocken, belongs most con- 
vincingly to one’s grandmother’s childhood; the very 
taste of them proves it. 

An apple which used to be abundant here, but 
which I have not seen for twenty years, I should 
think, was a summer pippin, yellow or whitish, never 
pink-flushed, of round-conical shape and perfect 
smoothness. It was tart enough to be a general 
baking apple, mellow and rich, but not too tart to 
eat. It was nearly as large as a Northern Spy, when 
the tree stood in rich ground; and it was a prolific 
annual bearer. It would not make cider, and I re- 
member my grandmother’s saying it was of no use 
for drying, but I never heard a name for it. It 
ripened a month or six weeks, coming into season in 
August some time, and holding on as the standby of 
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many households till October. The woody growth 
was short and angular like that of Summer Rambo, 
the leaves very large on long petioles; in rainstorms 
the laden boughs used often to split off. I would 
advertise for the treasure if I thought anybody hada 
stock of it nowadays. I shall never feel that my 
collection of antiques is complete without it. 

Fall pippins are of one kind, according to the 
catalogues; but if I were to blindfold a judge of 
varieties and feed him bits of several that I have, he 
could not narrow the pippins down to one thing; 
their flavors are distinct. Rarest of all is the huge 
perfumed king of pomes that is golden to the very 
centre and has but two or three developed seeds in a 
whole core! Locally, this would already have been 
a lost apple but for my taking of grafts from a perish- 
ing tree; but it has not at all lost its vitality, for 
scions make a good union and grow two or three feet 
a summer on a new host, and their chocolate-black 
bark glistens with health. I heard of this sort of 
pippin being grown at Elizabeth, N. J., one tree 
being old there fifty years ago according to my in- 
formant; and it is said to exist also at Allentown, Pa., 
under the name of Lehigh Greening. This last lam 
inclined to doubt, as I cannot conceive that any town 
would be so color-blind as to christen the brightest 
of chrome-yellow fruits ‘‘greening”’ any sooner than 
“blueing.”? The urchin outside the fence would 
deal with such a misnomer. For Grimes’ Golden is 
a pallid blur beside the opulent yellow of this pippin. 
Yet I have never seen specimens of it at a fruit show, 
nor do I expect to unless I take them there myself. 
The thing is so old that it is undiscovered; else it 
would tie Wolf River for size and weight in half the 
shows of the land. ‘‘Pumpkin Pippin” was its 
name in the Wyoming Valley up to a generation ago. 
It ripens with the pumpkins, too, and used to be 
stored till the January thaw in clean, big under- 
ground barrels beside the parent tree. 

Broaching a barrel, with shimmery oat-straw or 
» crimson buckwheat-straw pulled out from under the 
lid and heaped alongside on the dead-white snow, 
and the scarce and precious “‘Pun’kins”’ glowing on 
more straw down in the cavity, and a primeval glory 
of fragrance wafting up from them as you bent over 
to gloat upon the hoard—it marked one of the great 
days of winter! Every child who was anybody 
knew about those apples underground, I think. 
But so hallowed was their reputation that even our 
local Tom Sawyer never dreamed of illicit raids; 
there was a moral quality about their grandeur. 
Maybe they had advanced farther than most fruits 
toward undoing the fatality of that first apple in 
Eden? If so, let us by all means set them up in 
fence corners for the rising generation’s improve- 
ment. An apple too good to be stolen! 

Pennsylvania. E. S. JoHNson. 


Saving Flower Seeds 


| things are so cheap as flower seeds, when 
one considers the possibilities of a little 
package of them. For this reason, not to mention 
the trouble, the game of ‘‘saving seeds’’ — to use 
the homely old-fashioned expression —is, as a 
rule, scarcely worth the candle. 

Yet there are a good enough reasons why the 
garden amateur should save seeds now and then. 
For one thing, there is the not unimportant matter 
of preserving a good strain. Japanese morning 
glories, for example, are quite prone to turn out 
more or less disappointing and any one who has 
found a strain worth having would far better save 


Never trust to memory when saving seeds, etc. Use a 
good label with name, date, etc. 


his own seed from year to year than trust to out- 
side luck. 3 

The first step toward -aving seed is, naturally, 
to pick out the blossom that promises best; that 
is the initial move in the ‘“‘selective”’ process. Then 
the blossom should be marked, as it is not always 
easy to remember the finest flower head. Time 
was when a bit of string, or a narrow strip of cloth, 
was the favorite marker, and in New England the 
housewives have not abandoned it. But such 
markers are easily hidden by the foliage and are 
not distinctive enough; even if various colors are 
used they may so fade before the seed is ripened 
that they can no longer be recognized. The best 
marker is one of the little tags that are used for 
price marks on merchandise. Green ones may be 
used for inconspicuousness, but white ones are 
better. Write, preferably with a blue pencil, the 
variety, or color, on the tag and fasten it to the 
stalk by slipping it through the noose of string. 
When the seed is gathered add the generic name 
and the date and let the label lie with the seed 
until the data can be transferred to the proper 
envelope. 

In general, seed should be gathered when the 
pods are ripened, and if possible when they are not 
wet. There can be no set rule, however, as some 
plants spill their seed on the slightest provocation 
and others shoot them in every direction. Famili- 
arity with their ways, in itself worth all the pains, 
is the only safe guide. For gathering the seed, 
take an old finger bowl or a glass in the left hand 


The southern side of a wall or building is an ideal location 
for the hotbeds 


and either shake the dry heads over it or cut off 
the heads and let them fall in the receptacle. In 
the latter case leave everything in the receptacle 
to dry in the sun; which may take a day, or several. 
And see that the seeds do not get a wetting. Also 
see that popping seeds, like the fraxinella, are 
covered with fine wire netting; otherwise they will 
soon be out of the bowl and unrecoverable. If 
the wind is high, similar protection is advisable. 

Many put away seed, chaff and all, but this is not 
very neat, to say the least. Coarse chaff may be 
easily picked out by hand. To get rid of the light 
pieces of husk and the inevitable dust, empty the 
receptacle into a saucer, shake it a bit to enable 
the heavier seed to settle and then blow gently. 

Seed saved in any considerable quantity, say for 
later division or for naturalizing, may be put away 
in a desk drawer in a tin, wooden or pasteboard 
box, or what is very convenient, a small glass bottle 
with a wide mouth. But don’t put it away until 
it is properly labeled. For ordinary purposes the 
best thing is a manila pay envelope, with the flap 
on the narrow end. If sealed carefully, even fox- 
glove seed will not leak out. Label plainly in ink 
and put away in a mouse-tight box, if that rodent 
is likely to come around. 

New York. H. S. Apams. 


Concrete Hotbeds and Coldframes 


ANS A means for obtaining winter vegetables and 
early spring plants, the hotbed or coldframe 
has never been improved upon. Such vegetables 
as lettuce and radishes may be had in midwinter 
or before, while plants to be set out in early spring 
may be advanced to any stage before transplanting. 

The disadvantage of the customary frame of 


wood is that it decays very rapidly, and its life 
is very short. An economical and indestructible 
type of frame that will last indefinitely without 
painting or repairs and which improves rather than 
deteriorates with age is one made of reinforced 
concrete. 

Have the frames protected from north winds 
with an abundance of sunlight. The southern 
side of a wall or building is ideal. Where not used 
on a large scale for commercial purposes, a four- 
sash bed will answer. 

A standard hotbed sash is 3 feet by 6 feet. Lay 
out the bed 6 feet 8 inches wide by 12 feet 10 inches 
long. The concrete walls should be 6 inches thick. 
Dig the foundation trenches 2 feet 6 inches deep 
within the lines given above. Make forms of r-inch 
lumber to carry the south (front) wall 6 inches and 
the north (back) wall 14 inches above the ground. 
Forms are not required below ground level. The 
tops of the end walls slope to the others. Before 
filling the forms with concrete, test the dimensions 
of the bed by means of the sash. See that the 
sash lap the forms 2 inches on all sides. 

Mix the concrete mushy wet in the proportion 
of 1 bag of cement to 23 cubic feet of sand to 5 
cubic feet of crushed rock, or 1 bag of cement to 
5 cubic feet of bank-run gravel. Fill the forms 
without stopping, or in one operation. Tie the 
walls together at the corners by laying in them old 
iron rods bent to right angles. While placing the 
concrete, set 3-inch bolts about 2 feet apart to hold 
the wooden top-framing of the bed to the concrete, 
or make grooves in the top of the concrete for 
countersinking the sash to the level of the walls 
with an allowance of: 4-inch for clearance. This 
can be done by temporarily imbedding in the con- 
crete wooden strips of the necessary dimensions. 
During this operation, by means of blocks nailed 
to the strips, make provision for the centrebars 
described below. Remove the strips as soon as the 
concrete stiffens. Take down the forms after 
five days. The extra 23 inches in length of the bed 
is allowance for the three centre-bars between the 
sash. These sash-supports are of dressed 1-inch 
stuff, shaped like a capital T turned upside down. 
The length of the stem of the T is equal to the 
thickness of the sash and the top is 3 inches wide. 
Sufficient materials for the concrete will be supplied 
by 14 bags of cement, 14 cubic yards of sand and 
2% cubic yards of crushed rock; or 14 bags of 
cement and 2} yards of pit gravel. These ma- 
terials will cost about $10. 

More work is required to establish a hotbed than 
is the case with the coldframe, for the latter is 
complete when covered with the glass. To pre- 
pare the hotbed dig out the dirt to the depth of 
2 feet, tramp in 18 inches of fresh horse manure, 
well mixed with leaves or bedding, and cover it 
with 4 to 8 inches of rich soil. Bank the excavated 
earth around the outside of the bed. Put the sash 
in place, hang a thermometer on the inside and 
allow the bed to heat up. After a couple of days, 
when the temperature has dropped to 85 or ao 
degrees, planting may be safely done. 

During the midday, in bright weather, the bed 
will become too hot and must be ventilated for a 
short period by raising the sash on the side away 
from the wind. Water the plants in the morning 
only and ventilate later to remove the moisture 
from the foliage. On winter nights it will often 
be necessary to cover the bed with old carpets and 
boards. 


On warm days ventilate the beds by raising the sash 
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[Synopsis of preceding chapters: Roseberry Gardens is the name of a nursery of the old type, with azaleas, magnolias, etc., in profusion. The owner, Mr. Worthington, is a stately, scholarly 
gentleman of the old school, yet an advanced thinker, a plant lover always anxious to succeed with new introductions. Rudolph Trommel, the foreman, a Swiss, grows plants rather because he loves 
them than from any business instinct, and indeed takes exception to Michael’s having sold a certain plant because it was such a fine specimen. He also is a shrewd judge of human nature. Among 
the customers is Maurice J. Herford, a dilletante admirer of plants, an artist. Roberta Davenant is secretary to Mr. Worthington and the protégé of old Rudolph Trommel, through whose intro- 
duction she procured the position and who is constantly instructing her in garden craft and plant! knowledge. From time to time Michael so arranges things that Roberta has to act as guide and 
saleswoman to Maurice Herford. Roberta is self reliant, unconventional and somewhat jolts the old time residents of the place. Paul Fielding, a landscape student and relative of Major Pomerane, 
a resident, is another visitor to the Nursery. He would go horseback riding with Roberta in the early mornings, to the secret delight of the Major, who twits his cousin with remarks concerning 
Roberta’s interest in the plants of the Nursery and of Maurice’s interest in those same plants! One August day Michael suggests teaching Roberta how to bud and incidentally talks about the 
popular use of a few of the commonest hedge plants to the neglect of others better but less used. Settling down to the work of budding, Michael becomes reminiscent and tells of how a year ago 
Mr. Herford came, suggesting he go with him to Europe. The lesson in budding progresses. Paul Fielding, discouraged by Roberta’s indifference, receives advice from his cousin, Major Pomerane. 
Paul visits Roseberry Gardens the following morning and to his delight is asked by Roberta to help her in making an inventory of the plants in the nursery. He seizes the opportunity to tell her of 
his southern home. Roberta is interested. Mr. Worthington returns from abroad and he and Mr. Trommel visit the houses.] 


maketh alive, the letter killeth.’’’ Let them take 
from the old gardeners their impulse, their sincerity, 


therefore iss interesting? No! It iss to push the 


VES yes, that is so! but we haf not yet assured 
lawn-mower. _ Always when he thinks of work about 


ourselfes of its hardiness.” 


“Nineteen years we have had plants in the speci- 
men grounds, and no climate change has injured 
them in the least,” answered Horace Worthington, 
enthusiastically. 

Old Trommel nodded. ‘‘It iss a wicked and un- 
grateful climate. Nineteen years, yes; perhaps 
twenty und that climate says ‘no’.”’ 

Horace Worthington sighed. It sometimes seems 
as if the Lord dealt with modern Americans in the 
matter of gardens, as with the Egyptians, and for 
the same reason ‘because of the hardness of their 
hearts’ and sent plagues and difficulties upon them. 
When I was a boy, fruit growing was easy. Lus- 
cious, beautiful fruit we had, apricots and peaches 
and grapes; now it is obtained only at the price of 
eternal vigilance!” 

“Tt iss inefitable,” responded Trommel. ‘‘ We 
reap what we haf sowed. Nature—she iss inexor- 
able, we haf destroyed the balance with our destruc- 
tion of birds und of trees und so fort, und we pay. 
The Herr Gott iss very heafy on people who blunder. 
In nature it iss better to be efil and know your work 
than it iss to be virtuous and blunder. 

“Trommel, Trommel,’’ said the old gentleman, 
reprovingly, “‘that’s a most immoral doctrine!” 

“Tt iss true,’ said old Rudolph, calmly. ‘‘Und 
the trouble with most doctrine is that it iss not true. 
It iss based on theory and not on experience. That 
iss why so many good people are fools; they haf not 
the courage for experiment.” 

Horace Worthington sighed. ‘Intelligence is not 
a moral quality—nature demands intelligence and 
skill. That’s all, and the truth is with the dreamers 
and the poets, Trommel; the visionaries of one gen- 
eration are the leaders in thought of the next, the 
men who can see.” 

The two old men passed out of the little houses 
and along a broad grassed path to the open frames 
where were the young grafted plants, set out from the 
houses for their first winter—young magnolias, 
Japanese maples, rare evergreens. ‘‘Not one has 
been lost,” said Rudolph Trommel, proudly. 

“Look at the color, Trommel!” exclaimed Mr. 
Worthington, with a wave of his hand toward the 
plantation of euonymus they were approaching, 
where the symmetrical, stiff branched alatus had 
turned a deep, brilliant rose color, from the base to the 
topmost leaf. ‘“‘Our gardeners do not know how to 
avail themselves of it. They cannot look squarely, 
unbiasedly at the future or the present—they copy— 
copy—English gardens, when our climate will not. 
encourage the English rose garden, and Italian 
gardens. The letter, always the letter, when it is the 
spirit they should take! The ordered beauty of the 
English garden—yes, by all means! And the gar- 
den brought close to the house; the proportion and 
balance and sense of values of the Italian gardens. 
But the material must be our own. ‘The spirit 


their readiness to experiment with new things, their 
belief in their own taste! We are servile, afraid to 
trust ourselves! People’s minds are hampered by 
the past. They look at the present with precon- 
ceived notions. They cannot visualize the future. 
Not yet have we the type of gardening that fits this 
country.” 

Rudolph Trommel nodded. ‘‘But when you haf 
a climate that iss in some parts Siberia und iss in an- 
other part the Riviera, it iss not easy to fit with a 
type of gardening.” 

“But that is just it,’”’ said the old gentleman, ea- 
gerly; “‘variety, Trommel, variety, that is the key 
for our gardening; and our landscape men know 
nothing, practically nothing of our Silva, they are 
ignorant of dendrology! This country of ours could 
be a marvel for the scope and range of its horticul- 
ture. Nothing in England or the Continent is com- 
parable to our American spring. Our gardens could 
be exquisite with rapid, wonderful changes from 
March until late June. Our summers are hot with 
a fierce sun; what we then crave in our garden is 
shade, coolness, restfulness. A chance for the 
‘green thought in a green shade.’ And do we have 
it? Look at the elaborate, noisy blare of color in 
August in our most elaborate gardens—and the 
family, naturally and inevitably, stay on the Beach 
or go to the mountains. Our landscape men have 
each his preferred type of garden; he applies it to 
whatever house falls under his control.” 

“That iss so!”’ responded Trommel. ‘‘They are 
afraid to experiment; afraid to use what intelligence 
they have.” 

“Tf they would even obey their instinct, it would 
be better. Look at the old sea-coast New England 
towns; what the gardens there most sorely need is 
shelter, protection. They have needed it for more 
than two hundred years; not yet has it been given 
them. When the owners of small places, of little 
gardens, become genuinely interested in horticulture, 
then we shall have American gardens of interest and 
variety. It must be a growth, that interest, and I 
believe from that class. So shall we escape from the 
deadly monotony.” 

“Mr. Worthington,” said old Trommel slowly 
placing his hand on his portly stomach, ‘‘I belief I 
know the reason why the aferage man of the small 
place iss so little interested in horticulture. The 
reason may surprise you, but it iss true. It is the 
lawn-mower!”’ 

“The lawn-mower!”’ echoed Horace Worthing- 
ton. 

“Yes. When the aferage man comes home from 
work in his office and wishes to divert himself by 
work in his garden, what offers itself as needing im- 
peratively to be done? Is it to prune his roses, to 
stake his dahlias, to inspect his rare plants? Some- 
thing that requires skill, intelligence, insight, and 
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his place, it is the idea of that excellent and useful 
instrument that presents itself. His work iss pro- 
bably machinelike, und when he tries gardening that 
is machine also. No intelligence required, just per- 
sistence. 

“Und when he has it done, there iss no sense of 
accomplishment, no feeling that he has assisted in 
the efolution of something beautiful. No! The 
lawn looks better; that iss all. In two or three days 
he must do it again. Whatefer impulse he had to- 
ward gardening iss thus diferted by the constant and 
exclusif presentment of the uninteresting, the me- 
chanical, the onerous.” 

“That may be true, Trommel,” said Mr. Worth- 
ington, reflectively. 

“Tt iss true,” asserted the other, “und that iss 
why the interest of women in gardens iss greater. 
They are not expected to operate the lawn-mowers. 
That task falls upon the husband, or reluctant son, 
or it iss hired. When an American first has a little 
place, he wished to ‘beautify,’ and all he can think 
iss lawn and annuals. The annuals iss weeding und 
watering; the lawn iss lawn-mower. By the time he 
would learn to think something different, his interest 
iss exhausted. 

“‘For mineself, I rest myself in my little garden. 
I haf an arbor, one, two, three comfortable chairs. 
Tsit und smoke und think. From where I sit I over- 
look my garden. I see a branch of my espalier iss 
growing wrongly. When I finish my pipe, I go und 
put it right. I go back; I smoke again; I am 
pleased. I say to myself, ‘to-morrow morning, 
early, I will stake those chrysanthemums.”’ It is no 
effort, no burden; it iss easy; it combines itself with 
rest and enjoyment. The usual garden combines 
itself only with labor. That iss a mistake. Weare 
told that a man must earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow. That iss well, but when he sets about en- 
joyment, there should be as little sweat of the brow 
as possible.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Micuaret O’Connor came in the office for his 
usual chat in the late afternoon; the young secretary 
was arranging papers and putting the desk in order 
preparatory to leaving. He sat in the big chair be- 
side a table covered with horticultural magazines, 
stroked his white Bismarckian mustache and smiled 
to himself, watched her in silence for some minutes, 
then heaved a sigh. 

“Ye miss so much that’s useful and instructive, 
Miss Davenant, be stock-takin’ in the mornin’s wid 
the long lad that’s pursuin’ Horticulture (though ’tis 
my opinion he’ll never catch her). Tis a shame! 
’Tis here in the office that things happen.” 

“What did I miss, Michael,” she asked, ‘‘ Mr. 
Maurice J. Herford!”’ 

‘OTwas no one av importance,” said Michael, 
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“only another lad afther horticultural instruction 
like the wan you had wid you—and come to the 
fountain head. But ye should have seen Mr. 
Worthington! He was grand! Bullet-headed was 
this lad, and more round than long, and close- 
cropped as to hair as a convict. He came out on the 
eliven train and drove out fr’m th’ station in a car- 
riage, did he. 

“*Ts this Roseb’ry Gardens,’ says he, lookin’ in- 
telligently at the sign over the office door wid the 
letters as big as his head. 

Pamlt isMasaiy sila 

“ *T wish to see Mr. Worthington,’ says he, ‘Mr. 
Horace Worthington!’ 

“**Show him in, Michael,’ says Mr. Worthington, 
who was standing in the door av his private office. 

““T’m not sure I have time to get out,’ says the 
bullet-headed wan, but he looked at his watch. 
‘Oh, yes, twinty minutes,’ says he, and he climbed 
out afther all, but he didn’t go in to the old gentle- 
man’s private office. 

““T was told that you know about trees,’ says he 
to Mr. Worthington. 

“* “Something, perhaps,’ says the old gentleman. 

““ “Well, says the bullet-headed wan, ‘I’m to have 
the app’intment av Inspector av trees {’r th’ Port av 
New York,’ says he, ‘to protect our agriculture an’ 
horticulture, fr’m insidjous disease, for th’ ignorant 
foreigners might sind to us trees that ar-re not 
hilthy,’ says he, ‘and I want ye sh’uld tell me which 
tree is which,’ says he, ‘an’ how ye can tell if a 
bunch av trees is not all right.’ 

“The old gentleman just stared at him like he 
couldn’t believe his ears. 

““Well,’ says me bullet-head, inquiring. 

“ “Young man,’ says Mr. Worthington, ponderous 
as a steam-roller, ‘what you need is an ed-u-ca-tion!’ 
and he turned to go into his office. 

“The bullet head’s jaw dropped. ‘But I’ve got 
twinty minutes,’ says he. 

*“ “An ed-u-ca-tion,’ says the old gentleman, ‘is 
not to be obtained in twinty minutes!’ and wid that 
he goes into his private office. The interview was 
ended. 

‘And the bullet-head stands around aimless-like 
for a while, then he gets into his carriage f’r to go 
back to his job av enlightening the nation.” 

Roberta laughed. ‘‘Didn’t any one take pity on 
him.” 

Michael nodded. ‘‘I gave him a catalogue,’ he 
said, ‘“‘I c’u’d let no wan that had hands to hold it ora 
pocket f’r to put it in, lave the place widout that.” 

“But how is it that Mr. Herford is not out here 
yet, and ’tis the tenth day of September?” 

“How should I know, Michael?” said the girl, 
“‘he’s your client. Very likely he bought all the trees 
he needed in the spring.” 

Michael shook his head. 

“Tis not so. F’r ten years, before the first 
week in Septimber was over, Mr. Maurice J. Herford 
has been out at Roseb’ry Gardens and buyin’ trees. 
‘Buying trees,’ says Mr. Worthington, ‘is a noble 
passion.’ Some poor souls has it f’r buyin’ books, 
senseless and unresponsive as they ar-re. Once an 
intelligent tree buyer, always a tree buyer. A man 
gets the habit, an’ ’tis a foine habit. Tis that way 
wid Mr. Herford. Always there’s new things, and 
always me foine little man must have thim on his 
place. 

““Depind upon it, Miss Davenant, whiniver ye 
see a man buyin’ trees well and intilligently and 
stidily, season afther season, year afther year, ye can 
put it down that he has a foine mind. Who was it 
had the foinest collection av evergreens on Long Is- 
land? *Twas Mr. Richard Henry Dana at Dosoris. 
Hinery Ward Beecher was another intelligent man 
that knew trees well, though he was not so well up 
in rare evergreens, pomology was his specialty. 
There was Mr. Bancroft, who, they tell me, wrote 
foine hist’ries. I don’t know about his hist’ries, but 
he knew enough about roses to have had a job at 
Roseb’ry Gardens. Francis Parkman was another 
foine rosarian, but I believe he had bad hilth, poor 
man. ”*Iwould sure have been worse if he’d known 
nothing about roses. 

‘An’ [hear that Joseph Chamberlain, the Premier 
av England knows orchids. ’Tis the best thing I’ve 
heard av him an’ it may save his sowl fr’m what it 
deserves f’r his cru’Ity an’ indifference to the suffer- 
in’s av Ireland—though that’s not sayin’ but he’s a 
foine head-piece if he’d use it right. 


“Tis the same in everything. But these lads that 
come around, not to buy, but to take up workin’ 
people’s time widout doin’ anything but troublin’ 
people that ar-re wor-rkin’ wid questions—they’re a 
sad lot.” 

In truth Michael O’Connor did not take kindly to 
horticultural aspirants and from him, Paul Fielding 
had but little assistance. Trommel would answer 
questions in a bluff, gruff fashion, but clearly and 
definitely; Mr. Worthington, with elaborate old- 
fashioned courtesy and detail; but it was little aid 
that O’Connor would give the “long lad” in his 
newly awakened interest in camellias. He did not 
take kindly to his visiting the big cool greenhouse 
where were the half-hardy plants. The old work- 
men were cordial enough, but could give scant in- 
formation. 

The second morning that Paul went to the camel- 
lia house, he found old Timothy Cullen, one of the 
most aged of the Garden’s retainers, scrubbing the 
pots with careful, trembling fingers. 

“Good morning, Mr. Fielding,” he said in a high, 
quaving voice, ‘‘God bless you! The saints bless 
you! God bless you body and soul! May all the 
saints have care of yez.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Paul Fielding, 
hastily. He watched in silence a moment, and then, 
“Why are you scrubbing the pots?” 

Old Timothy looked at the pot in his hand. -‘‘The 
boss towld me to. ’Tis somethin’ about the pores 
an’ the cirkilation. They sicken if they aren’t 
clane. That’s all know! Ask the boss.” 

Just then Michael O’Connor entered, his blue 
gardener’s apron secured with a string about his 
waistcoat, a bunch of raffia stuck in the string. 

“Oh, ’tis you!” he said, ‘‘good mornin’! I was 
wonderin’ for who it was that Timmy was calling 
down the saints! And what is it this mornin’?” 

“T wanted to see the camellias.” 

“They’re there,’ said*Michael curtly. He picked 
up one. ‘‘That’s Abby Wilder.” He set it down 
and took up another. ‘“‘That’s President Grant. 
Ye c’n see them.”’ 

“Do you grow them here?’’ 

“Hundreds of them. Mr. Trommel, he grafts 
them. If you’re round here thin, ye can see him.” 

**What stock does he use?” 

“What stock sh’ld he? ’Tis Camellia japonica.” 

“The single red?” asked Fielding, eagerly. 

“The same,” responded Michael. 

Paul Fielding pulled out his note-book. Then 
felt for his pencil. ‘‘Must have lost it!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘I'll be back ina moment. I daresay I 
can find one in the office.” 

“‘Belike,” responded Michael. Then to Timothy 
as the door closed, 

“Quick, Timmy, the tobacco 

“eh, what?” the old man quavered. 

“We must smoke out. ’Tis very necessary.” 

“Smoke out? The old man got up slowly. ‘’Tis 
not a week yet, Mister O’Connor; ye’re for- 
gettin’.” 

“Quick wid you, Timmy! ’Tis not forgettin’ I 
am! It’s rememberin’. ’Tis a saint’s day! Saint 
Maurice of Herford, the patron saint av gardens; 
ye will have bad luck with camellias the whole year 
if ye don’t smoke thim out to exorcise the imps av 
darkness and dhrive them away.” 

The tobacco, placed in little piles along the green- 
house paths, was already burning when Paul Field- 
ing returned. 

“Stay as long as ye like,” urged Michael, hospit- 
ably. ‘I’m sorry I can’t stay wid you, but I’ve to 
see to unpacking these boxes in the shed.” 

In a few minutes the greenhouse door opened and 
the young man emerged coughing and sputtering. 

“What!” said Michael indignantly, “‘have the 
b’ys begun to smoke the house? ’Tis a shame!”’ 

“Ugh! what rotten tobacco!” said Paul Fielding. 

“°Tis The Hod Carrier’s Revenge!” explained Mi- 
chael O’Connor. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Now that the stock-taking was finished, and 
Henry Stirling, faithful and industrious and color- 
less, was back in the office, Roberta returned to her 
old habit of spending the early mornings in the 
gardens, sometimes with old Trommel, oftener alone. 
She had learned from Trommel something of the hor- 
ticulturist’s interest in variety, in the slight and im- 


portant differences that make the variation in 
species, and from Horace Worthington a keen in- 
terest in habit and character and form. 

“People do not understand habit,” the old gentle- 
man would say impatiently. ‘Their only interest 
in plants is in their brief seasons of blooming—im- 
portant, of course, but in grouping, in combining, 
it is habit, character that should be considered. But 
our landscape men do not understand this; they do 
not know horticulture! Their knowledge of plants 
is limited, painfully limited! Yet they should know 
them as an artist knows his palette.” 

The old gentleman was fond of expounding his 
theories to Roberta and found her a far more sym- 
pathetic listener than either Trommel, who would 
calmly say “that iss not so,” or Michael O’Connor, 
who would assent to everything with a ‘‘yis, yis,” 
and then shift the subject. He would walk through 
the specimen grounds with her of a late afternoon 
and explain his ideas of landscape art. 

The gardens were very lovely now, but it wasa 
quiet loveliness. There was a softness and haziness 
in the color, and a touch of the stillness that comes 
with the end of summer—a peaceful beauty, very 
different from the dazzling, passionate, radiance of 
the springtime. ‘‘Ceres,” as Mr. Worthington 
would say, “‘is a far more placid deity than young 
Flora.” The broad squares of azaleas which had 
been a riot of splendor and brilliance, were merely 
squat, sturdy little greenclad Hollanders, with no 
hint of the gorgeousness that had been theirs and 
would be theirs again. They had ‘gone back to 
the Silence” as completely as Fire and Bread and 
Water in the Maeterlinck play. 

Here and there an eager, hasting plant came out 
bravely in its autumn finery before its fellows—such 
as the winged euonymus which was flushed a deep 
rose color from the base to the topmost stem, and 
andromeda, with copper colored leaves and a seed- 
ing head that looked like the plumes of blossoming 
corn. ‘There were regiments of little Japanese ever- 
greens gay in their green and gold livery which had 
been unnoticed in the summer’s magnificence and 
now came into their own; rows of white pine, holding 
up tiny candles and playing at being Christmas 
trees. 

Most interesting of all were the berries on the 
fruiting shrubs, some of them showing a secondary 
effect which rivalled many a spring beauty, such as 
the euonymus known as Sieboldianus, with clusters 
of heavy coral pink pendants almost as charming 
as Japanese plum blossoms, each one splitting, bit- 
tersweet fashion, to disclose scarlet fruit. 

“Madame Nature is putting on her jewels for the 
evening,” said Roberta to herself as she walked 
along the broad grassed paths. And the clusters 
of jet on the privet were indeed jewel-like. There 
was garnet colored fruit on the callicarpa, scar- 
let and crimson berries on barberry and viburnum 
and on the white-fruited dogwood small ivory 
berries set off by coral stems. The blues were ex- 
quisite—peacock blue clustered berries on the silky 
dogwood, symplocus berries of a wonderful tur- 
quoise blue set off admirably by the smooth, shining 
bronze-green foliage; blues from the soft, dull “old 
blue” of the blue spirea to the deep and exquisite 
color of the few fringed gentians that made their 
home deep in the grass where the lower plantation 
neared the marshes. 

“‘Blue,”’ Mr. Worthington would say to Roberta 
with an eloquent wave of his hand toward symplocus 
berries or the soft, dull spirea blossoms, ‘‘is a mar- 
velous color. Nature is so prodigal of it in the sea 
and sky and the distant landscape, so chary of it in 
vegetation and then most careful and accurate in 
its use, hiding it in depths of green, as in the gen- 
tians; spreading it through the grass as in the Hous- 
tonia and the purple crocus until, from a distance, 
it gives the effect of water stealing through the grass 
and reflecting the sky. Always it is in close and 
beautiful combination with green. That is what 
Keats means when he speaks of blue as 


“Married to green in all the sweetest flowers.” 


“‘ Shakespeare’s ‘violets dim’ does not mean that 
there is anything indefinite about the color; he re- 
fers to the charming way in which the violet, being 
half hidden in green, is but dimly seen—now seen 
and now missed. We perfect its cultivation and 
carefully destroy this lovely effect.” 


(To be continued) 
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BOVE all things plant peonies now! 

This beautiful hardy perennial is 
becoming justly more popular 

every year; there is a wide range of 

colors, a good variety of forms; it is not 
in the least exacting and increases rapidly. 
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HERE are several very sound reasons 
for the use of a cover crop in the 
orchard. In the first place, it acts as a 
mulch on the ground during winter and 
Cover Crops prevents root killing 


forine Orchards the more tender 
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Present And of course you can con- varieties during very 
Plantin tinue planting irises. These | COMPILED WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HOME GARDEN, FROM severe weather; secondly it keeps down 
& havea totally different range of 7 THE TEN YEARS’ DIARIES OF A PRACTICAL EXPERT GARDENER weed growth the following spring; thirdly, 


colors, and areeven of greater variety of 
type and season, etc. Other perennials will 
soon be available for planting and with 
very few exceptions they can all be handled 
safely in fall. Prepare to replenish borders 
where plants are lacking; and if you do not now have a perennial border start 
preparations at once. 

And now the early bulb arrivals are due! Being a GARDEN MaAGazINeE reader 
your order is in long ago. Don’t let the bulbs lay around after you receive 
them, but get them into the ground just as soon as possible, as they will make 
considerable root growth between now and the time of cold weather. The 
quality of the flower depends in a large measure on the development of the roots. 
See BER is the best month (excepting June) in the rose garden with 

the hybrid teas producing plenty of bloom and the flowers should be of a 
good quality with colors richer than in ‘‘the month of roses.’’ Unless the beds have 
been well fed earlier give now manure water or some other form of ‘‘ quick food.” 
Flowers in All tall flowers (cosmos, dahlias, etc.,) must be kept staked and 

don’t be afraid to cut flowers freely as they develop. Anemones 
Season will be improved considerably by the application of a little plant 
- food just as soon as the buds show. 

If you haven’t already taken the cuttings of the various bedding plants give 
attention at once. Taking the cuttings need not in any way destroy the effect 
of any bed, because the necessary pieces can be taken at various intervals and 
should leave no holes or bad spots behind. Geranium, coleus, alyssum, ageratum, 
verbena, heliotrope and other tender bedding plants are all best if raised from 
cuttings. Remove at once all the dead plants and don’t get careless because 
the season’s end is near. Neglect now you pay for in extra work in spring. 


standard. 


days’ difference 


apes is positively the last call for clipping hedges this season. Late growth 
from late clipping makes the whole plant tender and susceptible to injury 
from winter cold. Now, to-day, make plans for fall planting. Don’t wait until 
the season is ‘‘right on top of you,” and it is not necessary to wait until all the 
Getting ready _ leaves have dropped; when the leaves turn color the wood is 
ripe, and the plants may be moved. Get ready a storage place 
for Fall for such tender plants as the hydrangea, bay tree, etc.; you 
can’t tell how soon it will be necessary. 
Burning up the fallen leaves is wilful waste, as when rotted they make one of 
the finest of fertilizers, and for lightening up heavy soils have no superior. Why 
not start right by preparing a place for their storage? 


T IS still not too late to sow lawns with the assurance of success, if done 
early in the month to get a good root development before winter. Watering 
newly sown lawns is not a wise act; far better to leave them alone until a good 
INGGiawns rain occurs, because in order to start properly the new lawn must 
have all the conditions that accompany rain, such as darkness 


and a dull, moisture-laden atmosphere. 
jee you studied the mulching question? People who complain about 
their trees, shrubs and vines not doing well should devote a little attention 
to this subject. Shrubs and shrubbery borders of all kinds can be prevented 
from running down by winter mulching; tender plants that are killed or par- 
Why many tially killed during severe winters can be saved by winter mulching; 
P trees or shrubs standing as individual specimens should always 
Trees Die jaye a mulch applied in fall; bulbs of all kinds should have a 
winter mulch. It is too early yet to apply any mulch but it is not too early to 
get the manure on hand ready for use when required. 
Re ATEY you don’t need a forty acre lot to grow fruits; a few trees can be 
grown on a very small area and in extreme cases dwarf trees can be re- 
sorted to. But whatever your conditions, make preparations now to plant a 
few trees this fall; and fall is a good season for planting, although it is generally 
Plant some conceded that the stone fruits are better planted in spring. 
: With a good mulch the first winter there is no danger whatever 
Fruit Trees i, setting them out at this time. Order now, prepare the ground 
now, and plant just as soon as you can get delivery. Read the recent articles 
by Mr. Mattern and select your varieties according to your needs and region. 
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pick off the caterpillar. This is not such a hard task asit may seem. If you are 
intending to leave the cabbage to the mercy of the bugs you would do better to 
Crops now Pull it out and feed to the chickens. Potatoes can be dug any 

! time now; do this during good clear weather, as a potato should 
Growing go in storage perfectly dry. Just as soon as you get out the po- 
tatoes sow down with some good cover crop such as crimson clover. If you 
want parsley in your frames this winter you can lift some roots from the garden. 
This will do very well in a frame with a little protection. 

Celery will need some attention; the early crop should now be ready for the 
table and can be blanched. A special paper for blanching ison the market, or 
ordinary planed boards may be used. Pick off and destroy any diseased leaves 
and spray with bordeaux mixture at the first indication of blight. Remember 
always that celery wants lots of water. Just as soon as the tops of the asparagus 
“ripen up” they can be cut off and burned; then give the bed a thorough cleaning 
leaving not one single weed behind, and keep in this condition until you apply 
the mulch later on. 


EEP after the cabbage worm on late cabbage and cauliflower; it might be 


dangerous to use a poison spray at this time so do the next best thing—. 


For reckoning dates, the latitude of New York City is generally taken as a 
In applying the directions to other localities, allow six 
for every 
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it adds fertility to the soil to no small 
degree; and fourthly, it improves the 
character of the soil by the addition of 
humus which, by the way, is seriously de- 
ficient in practically all soils. Select the 
cover crop to meet the demands of your soil conditions. Heavy clayey 
soils require cover crops of an unnitrogenous character such as rye, buck- 
wheat, oats, millet or rape; light porous soils need nitrogen therefore use 
cover crops that gather and store this element, such as crimson clover, red 
clover, cowpeas, soy beans, or vetch; soils that are fairly evenly balanced 
heavy but not stifi—should have a mixture of rye and crimson clover, or buck- 


wheat and vetch. 

Sov lettuce in plenty early this month to mature before the real bad weather 
sets in, and this batch will, with a little protection, last until well in the 

cool weather. Use the large heading types for fall sowing such as Maximum, 

New York, Big Boston, and May King. Sow spinach to be covered during win- 


hundred miles of latitude 


Seeds Yet ter for a very early crop next spring. Make a couple of sowings 
tha Soun of peas during themonth; this is a gamble, pure and simple. The 


first sowing will probably mature and the frost may destroy the 
other but seed is cheap, and if by any chance the weather be favorable your 
effort will have been well worth while. Radishes can be sown, of course, as they 
need cool weather to become both crisp and sweet. Endive (or ‘“‘escarolle’’) 
is a good fall crop, with slight protection. Having an ordinary coldframe make 
a sowing now for a delicious salad in late fall and early winter. 
Kee the ground well cultivated, never allowing a crop of weeds to run to 
seed at this late day; because they will surely cause trouble next spring. 
Remove all crops that have finished, and sow a cover crop to suit your soil (see 
a preceding paragraph). Now is the appointed time to really improve the soil! 
Soil Improve- If a stiff soil that does not ‘‘work” well, plow or dig in 
. fall after the crops are gone, getting down as deeply as 
ment. Dynamite possible using a subsoil plow; if the lower stratum is stiff 
and clayey let the ground lay just as rough as possible and give the soil a good 
thorough liming; use plenty of lime and let it lay all winter. Where there isa 
very marked hardpan bottom dynamite may be used to break it. This is work 
for skilled intelligence and should be well studied. September and October are 


the months for this as the method is not applicable on wet soils. THe GARDEN 
MacazinE Readers’ Service will give you specific advice on this if desired—as 


also on other things. 
Te YOU haven’t already sown tomatoes for forcing see to it at once. I always 
had a couple of plants each of the Red Currant and of the Red and the 
Yellow Cherry; these force well, and are very effective in winter for garnishing 
and making salads. Last month was the proper time to sow sweet peas but it is 
Seeds for the _ still not too late to have the best results if done at once. 
Sow beans inside the latter part of the month, and success- 
Greenhouse ional sowings can be made about every three weeks. To- 
matoes and cucumbers should be sown at once, both can be grown in the same 
house; select a place in the warm end of the house and box in under the bench 
to give the cucumbers bottom heat. 

Annuals which can be sown at this time for growing in pots or solid beds are 
plenty. Mignonette, stocks, nicotiana, schizanthus, and gypsophila all force 
well, and excepting mignonette which is not a cropper, can be sown at various 
periods to keep up a supply. 


Ret is apt to start in carnations at this season of the year; but if you keep 
the house well ventilated and don’t over water (remember the benches 
are by no means filled with roots yet) there should be no trouble; but, if there is 
the least indication of rust spray the plants regularly with copper carbonate 
Roses and solution. Keep the soil well stirred on the rose benches and 

; keep diseased leaves picked off, ventilate freely, and during 
Carnations — ¢ontinued dull weather keep plenty of air on with enough heat 
in the pipes to keep the atmosphere wholesome. After roses and carnations are 
established in the benches a very pretty effect can be created by sowing some 
trailers along the outside edge of the benches; these will also furnish some 
flowers for cutting. Sweet alyssum and candytuft can be used in the carnation 
house, while nasturtiums are very good for the rose house. 


LL summer flowering bulbs should now be gradually ripened up, by 
watering rather infrequently until the foliage turns color. The pots can 
then be placed on their sides to finish the ripening process. 

Sow pansies for forcing in frames; buy good seed (the best is poor enough) 
Bulbs and Plants and use good rich soil when planting. This is the time 
; when trouble usually develops with the violets. Keep 
in the Greenhouse the plants well cultivated and all runners removed. I 
do not recommend planting inside before next month. 

Perennials and biennials sown last month should now be transplanted in a 
coldframe. There is no special care required with this class of plants only to 
get them properly established in their new quarters before very severe weather 
sets In. 

Keep feeding chrysanthemums until they show color. Use sprays frequently 
to keep the black fly in check, and keep the house as cool as possible. Shading 
the house slightly when the blooms show color will give longer petals. 


Meetings and Exhibitions in September 


1. Warrenton, W. Va., Garden Club: meeting. 

1-3. American Pomological Society, San Francisco, Calif.: 
meeting. 

2. Worcester County Horticultural Society, Worcester, 


Mass.: exhibit. 
Garden Club of Lawrence, L. I.: exhibition and lecture, 
“Fall Work in Garden,’’ Maurice Fuld. 


eh Pasadena Horticultural Society, Pasadena, Calif.: 
meeting. 
4. New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, N. Y.: 


lecture, ‘‘ Possibilities of Nut Growing in New York,”’ 
Dr. W. C. Deming. 

7. Lake Geneva, Wis., Gardeners’ and Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation: meeting. 

8. Nassau County Horticultural Society, Glen Cove, 
N. Y.: meeting. 

8, 9. Montreal, Canada, Horticultural Society: annual 
exhibition. 

95 Worcester County Horticultural Society, Worcester, 
Mass.: exhibit. 

10. Greenwich, Conn., Garden Club: meeting. 


A Garden Club in a University Town 


HE birth of garden clubs throughout the coun- 
try during the last several years may indicate 
that American gardening is in the fashionable 
stage, and the formation of such clubs one of the 
many fads that perennially attack us; or, what is 
better to believe, that, here and there, throughout 
the land there are developing the germs of that 
communal love for gardening that has so long dis- 
tinguished England and the English people, and 
has made England the most beautiful home-country 
upon the earth. I prefer to believe the latter, be- 
cause I do know of garden clubs that are not society 
functions, but are made up of genuine garden 
lovers, whose gardens are largely or wholly home- 
made. 

If America is ever to find itself, so far as garden- 
ing is concerned, it is not going to be through the 
formation of large estates and gardens planned by 
landscape architects and gardeners, but it will be 
through the development of the home-garden born 
out of the individual tastes and desires of the 
average citizen. As all of England is one great 
garden, so all of America must become one great 
composite garden, the units of which are individual 
home-gardens. Inherent love and taste for the 
garden are the only criteria needed for this demo- 
cratic ideal; money and fashion can not set the 
standard here, or the progress of the republic to- 
ward the realization of an ideal of national beauty 
as great as that of England will be hindered. Wil- 
helm Miller has attempted to analyze the beauty of 
the English landscape, and I am sure that he is 
right when he concludes that its charm lies, not 
in the individual characteristics of the houses, 
plants or trees, but in the fact that every cottage has 
a garden of its own, the whole country is one greal 
garden. 

Therefore, if we love our country and hope that 
its landscape may in time become as beautiful as 
that of England, our efforts should be put forth in 
the direction of inculcating in the mass of our people 
a genuine love for plants and flowers, and their 
culture in the small home-gardens, which alone are 
possible to the average American citizen. It is 
through the men and women who cannot afford to 
have a large garden and a gardener, but who must 
do their gardening for themselves, that the question 
as to whether America is going to be beautiful or 
ugly will be finally solved. 

One may go from village to village in any state 
and see nothing at all in the shape of a garden, or 
at most only the inevitable patch of exposed lawn 
dotted aimlessly with coleus, geraniums, cannas, 
hydrangeas and salvia, without reason or taste. 
Nothing can be more forlorn than the average small 
town and village of the greater part of the United 
States: and one cannot go into such a village with- 
out thinking that it is no wonder that the young 
people leave home as soon as they can, so deadly 
are their surroundings. 


10. Connecticut Horticultural Society, Hartford, Conn.: 
regular meeting. 
11. New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, N.Y :lecture, 


“Use of Mushrooms for Food,’’ Dr. W. A. Murrill. 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Horticultural Association: meeting. 
11, 12. Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Boston, Mass.: 
dahlia and fruit exhibit. 
13. Germantown, Penna., 
hibition. 
Garden Club of New Rochelle, N. Y.: meeting. 
Rochester, N. Y. Florists’ Association: meeting. 
New York Floriscs’ Club, New York City: meeting. 
Park Garden Club, Flushing, L. I.: meeting. 
New York State Fair, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horticultural Society: ex- 


13-18. 


15. Tarrytown, N. Y., Horticultural Society: meeting. 
Warrenton, W. Va., Garden Club: meeting. 
16. Worcester County’ Horticultural Society, Worcester, 
Mass.: exhibit. 


Garden Club of Lawrence, L. I.: dahlia exhibit. 
Rhode Teland Horticultural Society, Providence, R. I.: 
exhibit. 


16, 17. 


An interest in growing things should be instilled 
into our school children; a love of flowers once 
aroused in childhood or youth is never lost and is 
always a source of happiness in after-life. One 
garden of good taste in a community may have a 
tremendous influence upon local conditions. What 
is needed in every community is a garden club that 
shall have for its object the stimulation of a demo- 
cratic love of gardening that ultimately shall be of 
service to the entire community. With such ideals 
the “‘Ann Arbor Garden Club” was formed in 1910 
and fully organized in 1912. Its motto “Hor- 
torum cultu delectari”’ expresses its main criterion 
of membership in the endeavor to make it an effec- 
tive and useful club. Garden worker as well as Garden 
lover is the standard of eligibility to membership. 
The membership has been restricted to twenty- 
five family units, but each unit may have as many 
representatives as are eligible under the general rule. 
The membership is now fifty, about the working 
limits for any club that wishes to be effective. 
Men and women are equally eligible, and nearly 
half are men. There is a large waiting list from 
which elections to full membership will be made as 
vacancies occur. The ‘‘objects of the club shall be 
the development of an interest in the individual 
home-garden, the formation and improvement of 
such gardens, the exchange of garden experiences, 
the trying-out of new plants, the accumulation of 
experiences concerning plants best adapted to the 
Michigan climate, the study of local color in trees 
and shrubs, the conservation of native flora, and the 
development of city parks.” 

The working machinery of the club is very simple. 
There is only a president and a secretary, and a 
committee on memberships. There are no fees, 
expenses are divided pro rata as they arise. Meet- 
ings are held in the gardens of members of the club 
during the garden season. Members are requested 
to report to the secretary concerning the times when 
especial features of their gardens can be seen to the 
best advantage. Members growing new plants 
also make report as to the best time when these can 
be seen. Called meetings are held during the win- 
ter season for the consideration of catalogues, gar- 
den literature, or for addresses given upon garden 
topics by such experts as can be secured. The 
University possesses a botanical garden, a plant- 
breeding experimental garden, and experts in these 
lines, so that the club has unusual advantages for 
obtaining information. 

The town of Ann Arbor is in many respects 
different from the average town of its size. The 
University of Michigan with its five thousand and 
more students and its large faculty body constitutes 
the centre around which everything else in the place 
revolves. It is a residence and University town 
purely, with almost no manufacturing or com- 
mercial interests aside from those more or less 
directly connected with the University. The social 
conditions of the town are well-nigh ideal. There is 
no rich or smart set as in the commercial town; 
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17. Pasadena, Calif., Horticultural Society: meeting. 

18. New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Perk, N. Y.: lec- 
ture, “Flowers That Should be Planted in the Fall,” 
Mr. G. V. Nash. 

22, 23. Connecticut Horzicultural Society, Hartford, Conn.: 
annual dahlia exhibit. 

23. Worcester County Horticultural Society, Worcester, 
Mass.: exhibit. 


23-25. Northwestern Dahlia Society, Portland, Ore.: show. 
24-26. American Dahlia Society, in conjunction with the 
Horticultural Society of New York, Museum Na- 
tural History, New York: dahlia show. 
25. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Horticultural Association: meeting. 
N. Y. Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, N. Y.: lecture, 
“Some Economic Uses and Possibilities of Seaweeds,” 
Dr. M. A. Howe. 
Garden Club of Chester Valley, Downington, Pa.: 


flower show. 
27. Park Garden Club, Flushing, L. I.: dahlia show. 


29, 30. Short Hills, N. J., Garden Club: dahlia show. 


money counts for little, everyone knows everybody- 
else’s bank account, and people are rated for their 
degree of being interesting, or what they do, rather 
than for any income they may have. Home-life 
is the chief foundation of this community, and in it 
the home reaches its fullest development. The 
great desire of nearly every-one here is for a home 
of one’s own. Perhaps the character of the com- 
munity is best revealed in the description of us 
given by a representative of an eastern university 
who visited us recently. Said he, “At home we 
talk chiefly of dinner and going abroad; here you 
talk of houses and gardens and babies.’’ No more 
complimentary remark could have been given. 

In this community of homes, houses and house- 
building are matters of most vital interest, and 
“building” as great an experience of life as getting 
married. The ‘‘new house” is one of the most 
notable mile-stones of life. The care and develop- 
ment of the home-grounds has, therefore, always 
been a matter of great interest, but has been largely 
restricted to the planting of trees and shrubs and 
the care of lawns. The development of the garden 
as an especial feature has been less frequently taken 
up, although the town has a number of old gardens 
more than fifty years old. In recent years, how- 
ever, garden interest has greatly increased, and 
gardens as distinct features of the home, formal or 
otherwise, have been developed. This is the com- 
munity in which the Ann Arbor Garden Club be- 
longs, a club democratic in ideals, representing 
both town and gown, in individuals who having 
perhaps a little more garden-interest than others 
have developed home-gardens. 

ALDRED Scott WARTHIN. 


Sweet Pea Show at Newport 


\( IS just six years since the American Sweet 
Pea Society was organized and its stated ob- 
jects were to encourage the cultivation and im- 
provement of the sweet pea, by exhibition, field 
tests, conferences, or in any other way the Society 
should determine. In connection with the meeting 
for organization held in the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, was an exhibition of 
sweet peas which in its scope was remarkable both 
for display and quality of flowers. The flowers 
shown were very largely of the old grandiflora, or 
hooded, varieties with the Spencer, or open type, 
an attraction only so far as concerned the build 
of the flowers. 

At Newport, R. I., on July 15 and 16, the Society 
held its seventh annual exhibition and meeting. 
The classes were well filled and the competition for 
prizes very keen. What struck one who had at- 
tended all the exhibitions was the remarkable 
quality of the flowers. 

The claim that in England alone can be seen the 
sweet pea in its perfection is now challenged. In 
the opinion of sweet pea specialists who saw the 
English sweet pea displays last year, the American 
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209 E. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md., July 8, 1915. 


It is, of course, unnecessary to speak in praise of your peony roots or 
your treatment of yourcustomers. It is a pleasure to deal with you, and 
l hope your business will continue to grow as it deserves. I wasted quite 
a neat sum of money in buying peonies from other dealers before I heard 
of you, and your plants outstrip them completely. And then, too, the 
others were often not true to name. 

F. H. BARCLAY. 


Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J., Oct. 2, 1914. 


I ordered 
There 


Peonies received along with lots from four other growers. 
from the others for the experience, and now have the experience. 
is no comparison whatever between yours and theirs. 


J. C. NICHOLLS. 
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“QUALITY FIRST” 
This fall you must heed the call of The King of the Garden— 


the grandest, most glorious flower of them all. 


“PETERSON PEONIES” are world-famed—the standard by 
wien others are judged; and when you do plant, why not plant 
the best: 


They’re the result of 22 years of enthusiastic—yes, loving 
devotion. For 11 years, my time the year round, without any 
other business interest (true specializing), has been exclusively 
devoted to this flower and the Rose. 


Much is put into my roots so that you may get much out of them 
—and get it without waiting. 


Come now! let me make a Peony enthusiast of you. Let me 
send you my Royal Collection of 12 varieties; one year old roots, 
$7.50; two year old roots, $13, and if this does not prove far-and- 
away the most delightful and satisfactory floral investment you 
have ever made, your money back for the asking. 


“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 


my annual Peony catalogue, its quality reflecting the quality of 
my stock, is yours for the asking. 


George H. Peterson 


Rose and Peony Specialist Box 50, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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There are Specialists and Specialists 


From Maine to California the su- 
premacy of our Peonies is established, 
and we have almost doubled our ca- 
pacity to meet the enormous demand 
upon us. Scores of letters like these 
explain it: 


From Philadelphia—‘‘Really, I do not know 
how to adequately express my feelings in the mat- 
ter of the roots that came to-day. They are so 
disproportionately greater than any I have ever 
received before from other growers that I sin- 
cerely regret that I did not know of you before.” 


From Chicago—‘‘The Peonies arrived in excel- 
lent condition. J had previously bought from 
four different growers and was astonished at the 
size of the roots you sent.. They are really not 
roots but clumps.” 


Those of you who know us, have pretty 
well made up your minds about the Peony 
situation—and about us. To those of you 
who do not know us, we’ve a little story to 
tell about the upsetting of traditions—the 
little ‘trevolution” we’ve been engineering 
for ten years now. 


WE GROW PEONIES 
—NOTHING ELSE 


“OUR REPUTATION HAS BEEN BUILT ON THE QUALITY OF OUR STOCK” 


From Sparkill, N. Y.—‘If buyers knew the 
kind of stock you send out as compared with 
plants sent out by other growers, you could 
not grow enough stock to fill your orders. 
Actually your plants are about as heavy as 
some from that have been planted two 
years. 


Mohican Peony Gardens, 300 Sinking Spring, Penn’a 


and they cost no more from us 


DISTINCTIVE CATALOG NOW READY. 


BOX 
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five to ten days. 
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start the seed for example: in the spring 

it ‘requires from fifteen to twenty days 
before a sprout comes; while in September only 
The ground is warm and 
continues to stay warm enough to rapidly pro- 
mote root growth long after frost has killed 
Think a minute and you will recall 
how you have seen green grass even after 


With the frequent rains we had in August, 
the ground is in ideal shape for turning over 
and making an entirely new lawn; or renovat- 


We can’t recall a season for many years when 


Fall Made Lawns are Best 
Send for Our Lawn Book—It tells Why and How 


VP ses the question of the time it takes to 


By using Alphano to enrich your soil; that 
part of the work is easily and inexpensively 
solved. 


Being odorless you can use it even right 
under your dining room window, without 
offense. Being free from weed seeds gives it a 
great advantage over barn yard fertilizers, 
which are bound to bring all kinds of pests to 
your lawn. So patch up your old lawn; or 
make your new one now. Have it off your 
mind for next spring. 

Send for our New Lawn Book. You are 
most welcome to a copy. It tells you in a 
chatty, interesting way all about the making 
and care and fare of lawns. It is abund- 
antly illustrated. 


= Alphano BHumus Co 


B 
Wy Established 1905 
| 17-C Battery Place 


New York 


For Lawn Building and Renovation 


Late August and September is the season for building new lawns 


and for renovation work on old. 


If you are contemplating new 


turf or if your present grounds have bare or burnt out spots use 


BOSTON HUMUS 


the complete lawn and garden fertilizer. 
it has no odor; does not breed flies or vermin and gives lasting. 


benefit to the soil. 


Superior to manure— 


Write for booklet giving information on Boston 


Humus and its use on lawn and garden. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 
(if remittance accompanies order). 


5 bags for $5 
Freight 


prepaid East of Mississippi. 
BOSTON HUMUS CO., East Lexington, Mass. 


ZA[0477 8 7 878778776 
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quality this year was equal in every respect except- 
ing the stems of the flower sprays, which were a 
trifle shorter. 

As grown outdoors in and around Newport, the 
plants are given liberal room and each tied to a 
bamboo cane or other support 6 to 8 feet high. All 
side shoots are removed as they appear until the 
growth, which is to bear the exhibition flowers, is 
reached, when selection is made. In THE Gar- 
DEN Macazine for February of this year, this 
improved method of growing sweet peas was ex- 
plained in detail by one of Newport’s recognized 
experts. 

Burpee’s new variety, Fiery Cross, winner of the 
National Sweet Pea Society’s medal, is a_ brilliant 
scarlet, very solid flowers and stands exposure to 
the sun. The record price of $417 an ounce was 
paid for the first three ounces of this variety. Presi- 
dent, another scarlet novelty, was also attractive. 

Among the prize winning varieties were: Loyalty, 
Blue Picotee, Sincerity, Hercules, Constance Hin- 
ton (white); Nubian, Rosabelle, George Herbert, 
Mrs. Hugh Dickson, Robert Sydenham, Royal 
Purple, May Unwin, Lady Evelyn Eyre, Mrs. 
Breadmore, Scarlet Emperor. 
es year’s exhibition will be held at Bar Harbor, 

e. 


American Dahlia Society Show 


N SEPTEMBER 24-26 inclusive, there will 
be held in the Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, the first show of the American 
Dahlia Society, the youngest society claiming notice, 
though vigorous and growing for itsage. New seed- 
lings and some of the newer varieties that have been 
either grown here or imported and not exhibited, 
will be shown for the first time at this meeting, as 
well as seven or eight hundred varieties grown by 
Professor F. H. Hall, of the New York Experiment 
Station at Geneva, with other trial and experiment 
lots from other sections. Another feature will be 
the presence of some one who will explain the 
planting, growing and handling of the plants. 
RIcHARD VINCENT, JR., Pres. 


The James River Garden Club 


BOUT twenty-five women interested in garden- 

ing met together on March rst at Hillcrest, 

the home of Mrs. M. C. Patterson, in Richmond, 

Va., and organized the first garden club in that sec- 

tion. Mrs. Francis King, having visited Richmond 

the year previous, was the inspiration for the club. 

At their third meeting, the club was named the 

James River Garden Club, as the homes of most 
of the members are on the James River. 

Meetings are to be held the first and third Mon- 
day afternoons in each month at the homes of the 
members. There are to be additional meetings in 
the spring and fall months, which are to be held at 
the country estates of members. The object of 
the club is to promote interest in gardens, their de- 
sign and management, to coéperate in the protection 
of wild flowers and native plants, and to encourage 
civic planting. The eligibility to club membership 
is to be a true garden lover, giving personal atten- 
tion and application to gardening. 

The officers are: Mrs. M. C. Patterson, President; 
Mrs. W. R. Massie, Vice President; Mrs. John S. 
Williams, Second Vice President; Mrs. Oliver J. 
Sands, Recording Secretary; Mrs. Hugh Taylor, 
Treasurer; Mrs. B. B. Morgan, Cor. Secretary; 
Miss Carrie Coleman, Librarian. 


The Exposition Flower Show 


HE flowers, which have contributed so largely 

to the great beauty and wonder of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, will have an- 
other festival of their own this fall, supplementing 
the several shows that have proved so highly at- 
tractive. The Grand National Fall Flower Show is 
scheduled to last five days, from October 21st to 
26th, and will take place at the Palace of Horti- 
culture in the Exposition Grounds, under the aus- 
pices of the Pacific Coast Horticultural Society in 
conjunction with the Department of Horticulture. 
Special prizes for chrysanthemums in a contest 
open to all are offered, and these include the silver 
cup of the Chrysanthemum Society of America, 
the National Association of Gardeners’ Prize and 
one offered by the Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists. 
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who plant any of these bulbs this Autumn. 


your own selection. 


HYACINTHS ‘““POPULAR”’ MIXTURE i in separate colors 


“RAINBOW”’ 
sf SELECT 2ND SIZE, named sorts 
se EXTRA SELECTED, 1ST SIZE, named sorts 


TULIPS ARTUS, Fine Scarlet 
ee BELLE ALLIANCE, Rich Scarlet 
ce CHRYSOLORA, Pure Yellow 
ee COTTAGE MAID, Pink and white 
a DUCHESSE DE PARMA, Orange Scarlet 
Ke KAISER KROON, Red, bordered gold 
se LA REINE, White 
se PROSERPINE, Satiny rose 
se ‘SUPERB MIXTURE, all colors, $10.00 per 1,000 
NARCISSUS EMPEROR, Giant yellow trumpet 
OG EMPRESS, Giant white and yellow trumpet 
se GOLDEN SPUR, Golden trumpet 
se SIR WATKIN, Giant Chalice cup 
se BARRII CONSPICUUS, Yellow and orange 
sé POETICUS, White, Cup edged red 


uC MIXED, Splendid quality 


and 20 per cent. to points west of the Mississippi River. 


growing of Spring and Summer flowering Bulbs. 


HENRY A. DREER 


The assaults of the 
Frost King have no terrors 
for plants protected by 


Duo-Glazed Hot Bed Sash 


HE growing season is now 365 days in the year. No extra covering is required—no 
- mats or shutters or boards, no early morning or late evening labor inthe cold. Duo- 
Glazed Sash are made to last a lifetime, of heavy Louisiana Red Cypress, carefully 
selected and firmly tenoned together. The Duo-Glazed Lock Strip makes glazing easy—no 
springs, sprigs, putty or plugs. An invaluable labor-saver and money- 
maker. Think of enjoying fresh vegetables and flowers all winter. 


Duo-Glazed Gem Greenhouses 


Little Gem, a diminutive but complete Greenhouse made 
of Duo-Glazed Sash, creosoted and glazed, and with a 
perfect hot-water heating system. Absolutely complete 
and ready to set up—one hour’s work and you can begin 
=---™, planting. Clean vegetables and flowers for you all winter 

& with little care and at low cost. Forty square feet of 
~ Summer Garden all Winter. 

Gem Sectional Greenhouses complete in every particular, 
made in seven sizes. Constructed of Cypress with Duo-Glazed Sash, workmanship unex- 
celled. Special hot water heating system supplied or can be attached to your house heating 
plant. Model ventilation. Painted in harmonious colors. An ornament to your garden and 
a money-saver. 


Low prices and highest quality of materials and workmanship. Just_write for catalog to-day— 


postal brings it without delay. 
CALLAHAN DUO-GLAZED SASH COMPANY 
102 Wyandot Street 


Dayton, Ohio 


-20 
-20 


At the above prices the bulbs are sent by Express, purchaser paying charges. 
Parcel Post add ro percent. to value of order for postage to points east of the Mississippi River y 
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Make Your Garden Gay Next Easter 


ASTER in 1916 comes on April 23rd, just the time when Hyacinths, Tulips 
and Narcissus or Daffodils are in full bloom out-of-doors in this latitude, 
offering an unusual opportunity to have a glorious show of flowers to those 


A hundred Hyacinths or Narcissus, or 150 Tulips will fill a bed 6 feet in diameter. 
We recommend any of the following, or send for our Autumn Catalogue and make 
This catalogue contains a complete list of all the Bulbs, Plants, 
and Seeds, which may be planted this Fall. Copies free on application. 


Per Doz. 


Per 100 
$3.00 


4.00 


If wanted by 


Dreer’s “Hints on the Growing of Bulbs’ a new book giving clear and complete directions for the 
Price, 50c per copy, postpaid, or sent free to 
those who order bulbs, and ask for it when ordering. Our Autumn Catalogue sent free on request. 


714-716 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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IRST there are perennials— 

the hardy old fashioned flow- 

ers that are now so new 
fashioned. For surest insurance 
of their blooming next Spring, 
plant them this September. It’s 
one of the secrets of hardy gar- 
dening. 


Then, there are evergreens. If 
planted in early September, before 
they make their second growth, 
you will have full advantage of 
that growth next spring, besides, 
the beauty of the trees all winter. 
We strongly advise September 
evergreen planting. 


‘The B 


672 Adams Street, 


North Abington, Mass. 


The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish information about Retail Shots 


Shade trees and shrubs can be 
planted all through October and 
night up to freezing. We recom- 
mend as much of such work as 
possible being done in the Fall. 


Our stock on all these things is 
particularly adapted to Fall plant- 
ing, because it is grown in this 
rugged New England climate of 
ours and has the stamina, the back- 
bone that gives quick growing 
sturdy results. 


Send for catalog and place your 
order so we can ship in ample 
time to reach you when wanted. 


— 
— 
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Help in need! Ask this department to answer your specific 
problem. Replies of general interest only are printed here 


Well Water 
I have a very good spring at the bottom of the hill 


where I wish to build a house. There is an extensive 
flower bed on this hill more than 200 feet long, in which 
many fertilizers are used. This spring seems to be 
partially fed at least from a source above the body of 
water trickling from under the hill. Is there danger 
in using this water for drinking purposes; and if so, can 
the well be so built, other than by a driven well, to make 
it safe for usePp—A. R. C., Maine. 

—WE Are unable to advise you as to the safety of your 
well without knowing more of the local geological 
formations. It is possible that your spring is supplied 
from such a depth that there is little or no seepage from 
the garden. The reverse may be true and we would 
advise you to take this matter up with the State Chem- 
ist at Augusta, who may be able to visit your property 
or advise you. 


Late Planting of Annual Crops 


What annual crops can be planted in the autumn and 

protected during the winter, in order to get earlier 
maturity in the spring?—E. B. C., Mass. 
—As FAR north as Massachusetts there are very few 
annual vegetable crops that can safely and profitably 
be planted in the fall and protected over winter. Prob- 
ably spinach and corn salad are the only ones so treated 
to any considerable extent, although cabbage is occa- 
sionally planted in the late fall, small heads being 
lifted and stored in a coldframe over winter and set 
out again the following spring, when they will mature 
considerably earlier than if started in a hotbed in the 
usual manner. 


Coal Ashes 


When coal ashes are suggested for lightening the soil, 
should hard or soft coal ashes be used?—H. L., Iowa. 
—Ir pors not really matter whether the ashes are 
from hard or soft coal. There is more or less sulphur 
in any ash, but in well-burned ash most of the volatile 
matter has been driven off. The amount of phosphoric 
acid and potash in coal ashes is very small, and therefore 
they have little value as a fertilizer. Soft-coal ashes 
contain more potash than those from hard coal, but it 
is held in such a firm combination as to be of but 
little value to the soil. 


Keeping Paper White Narcissus 


How are the bulbs of Paper White narcissus treated 
after they have bloomed?—E. C. P., Pennsylvania. 
—Butss which have been grown in water cannot be 
kept for another season of bloom, but those which have 
been grown in pots can be saved for another year. Allow 
the plants to grow on until the foliage matures, and 
as the bulbs ripen the tops will gradually die down. 
Clean the bulbs from soil when thoroughly ripe and 
store in an absolutely frost-proof place. 


Aucuba Japonica 

Is Aucuba japonica hardy at Philadelphia, planted 
along a porch, easterly exposure and with protection? 
Does it require a semi-shaded situation?—J. P. H., 
Penna. 
—AUCUBA JAPONICA might possibly live in a sheltered 
place near Philadelphia. It does best in semi-shaded, 
moist places. ,It is hardy in the South but in the North 
it is grown in cool houses. It will stand five or six 
degrees of frost, if grown in a pit. 


Lilac not Blooming 

I have a 6-foot purple lilac, planted about ten feet 
rom the porch. It has been in its present situation 
or three years, has never been pruned, is full of foli- 
age but does not bloom. What is the trouble with it? 
—H. P. J., Penna. 
—THREE years is not sufficient time for a lilac to reach 
flowering size. If it is kept growing well it should be 
blooming in due time. If you can tell us more about 
the lilac we might possibly be able to suggest some 
emedy to bring about the desired end. 


Currant Plant Louse or Aphis 


What is it that causes a discoloration on currant 

ae oss and how can further damage be prevented? 
—F. A., wl. 
—Your currant bush is infested with what is known as 
the currant plant louse or aphis. The time to destroy 
this pest is when they just begin to appear and before 
they become numerous and the leaves are badly curled. 
This may be done with the ro per cent. mixture of 
kerosene or a strong solution of whale oil soap. The 
work of destruction may be made more certain by 
picking off the leaves that are most curled. 


Crimson Ramblers not Thriving 


I have a Crimson Rambler rose that covers the’entire 

south side of a large porch. It comes up in the spring 
vigorously, grows well, looks healthy until about 
blooming time, the blooms come out partly, turn pale 
and drop off. This year the foliage next to the porch 
turned brown and wilted and looked as though a fire 
had scorched the leaves. Can you suggest a remedy? 
—W. W. M., Missouri. 
—From your description we can only suggest that the 
cause of the trouble with the Rambler rose is due to the 
fact that it suffers from lack of water at the roots. 
This is very often the case with roses planted near the 
foundations of houses. Try abundant watering. 


Kelp as Mulch 


What is your opinion of kelp as it is washed up on the 
beach as a mulch to plants or trees? Has it any special 
value as a fertilizer when decayed?—R. C., Maine. 
—Ir KE rp is not too fresh (that is, if it does not contain 
too much salt), it makes an excellent mulch for trees 
and shrubs. The Bureau of Soils, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., reports as a result of 
several experiments and analyses that dried kelp is as 
effective a potash fertilizer as the salts potassium 
sulphate or potassium chloride. Of course, excessive 
amounts should not be used since the material decays 
rather slowly and the presence of too large a quantity 
in the soil is liable to result in an undesirable acid 
condition. Probably an excellent way to utilize all 
sorts of seaweed would be to compost with manure and 
possibly some acid phosphate. We would suggest 
that you write to the State Experiment Station at 
Orono for the latest information on the subject. 


The Marshall and Gandy Strawberries 


Two years ago I planted some Marshall and Gandy 

strawberry plants, which were marked perfect in the 
catalogue. Since then I have read that strawberry 
plants bear pistillate and staminate blossoms and in 
planting one kind there should be some of the other 
planted with them. How is one to know the difference 
in the plants?—L. F., Penna. 
—Born the Marshall and Gandy varieties of strawberry 
are perfect as listed in catalogues, that is, they are 
bi-sexual and are self-pollinating. The former variety 
is, however, much stronger in this respect than the 
latter which makes it very desirable that a few plants 
of another variety be interplanted with Gandy. One 
of the best for this purpose is Senator Dunlap and we 
would advise your getting a few plants of this kind for 
this purpose. It is quite possible that you will get a 
crop next year from both types but the above procedure 
will bring about better results. Plants can be told 
apart only by examining the flowers. Those of the 
perfect group show both pistils and stamens. The 
pistillate or imperfect type show only the pistils or 
female organs. 


Grass for Poultry Yards 


What is the best combination of grass seed to plant 
in a chicken yard?—T.S., New Jersey. 
—A COMBINATION of clover, rape, oats and peas will 
make a good cover for a chicken run: Sow the clover, 
rape and oats in equal parts and use only a small 
quantity of peas. Sow the rape, oats and peas in drills 


about two feet apart, and broadcast the clover seed. 
Make the drills east and west; later on, this will give 
the chickens a little shelter. Do not put the chickens 
on the run until after the growth has had time to get 
a fairly good start. 


Grass Under Pine Trees 


We have a shady walk about 150 feet long, bordered 

partly on two sides with large pines. The grass 
formerly grew well, but has now become bare and 
mangy and no amount of grass seed or care has been 
able to restore it. How can it be made attractive and 
tidy?—L. K., New York. 
—Yov do not tell us how far apart the pines are, which, 
of course, has a considerable bearing on the problem, 
nor are we told the size and spread of the trees. We 
fear, however, that the trouble is an incurable one. » In 
all probability the pines are so big that they shade the 
soil and also take the moisture from it so that the grass 
put in does not have a chance to compete with the trees. 
The only possible remedy, provided that the roots do 
not occupy the space, is to dig and cultivate the soil 
and get it into as good condition for making a perfect 
seed bed as if for a new lawn and starting again. A 
lawn mixture containing a good proportion of perennial 
rye should give you quick results. 


Wire Worms 


Every winter and spring I find the roots of perennials 

and shrubs full of little flesh-colored worms, and often 
a brownish-blackish one much larger coiled into a ring 
nearby. Worm eradicators bring up many large earth 
worms and will kill the root-eating pest if applied direct 
to it, but I fear it will kill the plants if it is applied too 
strong. What else can I use to kill{the worms? Is 
Scotch soot effective? Ido not need it as a fertilizer.— 
F. D. H., New Jersey. 
—Youvr description, although indefinite, leads us to 
suspect that your ground is infested with wire worms. 
These eat vegetation and are usually brought into the 
ground with manure. Use a dressing of gas lime on the 
ground or pieces of hollowed carrot or other succulent 
root crops as traps. Then take them up and destroy 
any worms found in them. Soot will also be very 
effective. If the worms are earthworms they are an 
indication that the soil lacks drainage and humus. The 
remedy in these cases is to add some lightening matter 
to the soil and provide drainage. Good deep cultiva- 
tion and the turning of the soil over with a spade at 
least a foot in depth each season or whenever the ground 
is bare of a crop and turning in lime and decayed 
vegetable matter will gradually reduce the number of 
earth worms present. Arsenic will not poison the 
worms unless you can actually poison the bait which it 
is intended they should eat. , 


Apples for all Year 


I want to plant an apple orchard in Connecticut; what 
varieties shall I use?—G. H. L., Connecticut. 
—For early apples, plant Benoni, Bough, Chenango, 
Early Harvest, Early Joe, Garden Royal, Golden Sweet, 
Jefferies, Maiden Blush, Porter, Red Astrachan, 
Williams, Yellow Transparent. Mid-season varieties: 
Dyer, Fall Pippin, Fameuse, Gravenstein, Mother, 
Oldenburg, Rambo, Tompkins King, Wealthy. Late: 
Rhode Island Greening, Bailey, Baldwin, Esopus, 
Grimes, Hubbardson, Jacob Sweet, Jonathan, Mcin- 
tosh, Northern Spy, Tolman, Wagner, Yellow Bell- 
flower, Sutton. 


Clover Seed 


How much clover seed can be raised to the acre?— - 

W.W.D., Arkansas. : 

—AN AVERAGE yield of clover seed is one to two bushels 
per acre, although five to six bushels are sometimes 
obtained. The second crop of clover is the one that is 
used for seed, because the first-crop heads are seldom 
well filled out. For seed purposes the clover should 
be cut when the heads or blossoms are well browned 
or ripened. 
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PEONIES 


From the Cottage Gardens 
Famous Collection 


E OFFER a selection of over 

three hundred of the choicest 
varieties in one, two and three year 
old roots. 


Do not fail to send for our FREE 
CATALOGUE which gives authentic 
descriptions. It also tells you how to 
plant and grow this beautiful flower 
successfully. 


Shipping season commences September 


I st and continues during the Fall months. 


‘COTTAGE GARDENS CO, Inc. 
NURSERIES 


QUEENS, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


HOLLAND BULBS 


Beautiful and desirable varieties 
in Darwin, and other fine 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, Etc. 


PEONIES AND IRIS 


In Fine Clumps 


meaNT THESE NOW 


Prices not Inflated Quality the Best 
Prompt Service 


Let Us Send Our Catalogue 


FRANKEN BROTHERS, _ Deerfield, Ill. 


PEONIES 


Fifteen fine named Peonies for $2.50, or 25 for $5.00 all 
different and truly labeled, a chance to obtain a fine 
collection at half price, comprising such varieties as 
Festiva Maxima, Delachei, Achillea, Lady L. Bramwell, 
Couronne d’Or Prolifica Tricolor, Louis Van Houtte, and 
various other fine sorts. With any order of above for $5.00 
I will include one plant of Baroness Schroeder, free. I have 
the largest stock in America of Lady Alexandra Duff (abso- 
lutely true) and many other fine varieties. Send for catalogue. 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 


Remington, Indiana 


mi I 5S 


Catalog in Colors 
Free on Application 
PETERSON NURSERY 


36 No. La Salle Street 
Chicago Illinois 


Farr’s Superb Peonies 
FOR EARLY FALL PLANTING 


HE modern Peony is the aristocrat of the hardy garden. Its 

ancestors were highly prized in the gardens of the Emperors of 

China more than a thousand years ago, and their praises sung by 

the poets of that ancient day. But they only became known to the 

western world when they were introduced into the gardens of Louis Phillipe, 

of France, in the nineteenth century. Later these specimens came into the 

hands of M. Caillot, of Nancy, thence to M. Crousse, who was succeeded 

by Victor Lemoine. In the gardens of these specialists many wonderful 

new varieties were raised, reaching their perfection in the dawn of the 

twentieth century in the gardens of Lemoine, the world’s greatest hybridizer, 

whose grounds at Nancy, the Mecca of all horticulturists, occupy the site 
of M. Crousse’s former garden. 

Only those who have seen these varieties can have any conception of their 
beauty. They never will become common, since the Peony can only be propa- 
gated by the slow process of division. Those who obtain a collection of these rare 

sorts will become the possessors of an asset of distinct worth,,and one that will in- 
crease in value from year to year. Years ago I began to import these Peonies: soon 
I became so infatuated that I could not be satisfied until I had them all in my 
possession, and today there are described in my book 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties |.) 


over five hundred varieties, every one of clear pedigree. For many years I 
have devoted my entire time during the blooming season to studying Peonies. 
I have spared neither time nor expense to make my list authentic and accurate, 
and this list, large as it is, contains only the varieties of known origin, all dupli- 
cates having been omitted. 

This book also contains a list of nearly 500 varieties of Iris, (many of them of my own hybridizing) 
for which I was awarded a gold medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, a splendid collection of Ori- 
ental Poppies, Hardy Phloxes, Roses and shrubs that may be planted with perfect safety this fall. If 
you do not have a copy of Hardy Plant Specialties send for it today. I will gladly mail it without charge. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries 
104 GARFIELD AVE. WYOMISSING, PENNA. 


inently qu 
for this wo 


HARDY 
PLANTS 


PEONIES? 


Yes, and Iris 


Send for Price List 
GEORGE N. SMITH, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


Brand Peonies 


Something new. Just what 
you want to add to your collec- 
tion or to select a new one with. 


Catalogue free 


IRISES 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Plant them from August to November 
Catalog on request 


Brand Nursery Co. 


Box 367 Faribault, Minn. 


THE GARDENS DAYTON, OHIO 
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buttery 
Bulbs 


If you have not yet received the new Carter Catalog of 
Bulbs which portrays King Alfred and many other distin- 
guished varieties write for a complimentary copy at once. 
This handsomely illustrated Bulb Book has only a limited 
issue. 

OUR SPECIAL OFFER—To be able to purchase King 
Albert and Sir Francis Drake Narcissi at the prices noted 
below is an unusual opportunity which is available only 
for 30 days from date of this issue. King Alfred and Sir 
Francis Drake grow two feet high and produce enormous 
trumpet flowers of a rich golden yellow. 


Prices—Each, $.40; per doz., $4.00; per 100, $28.00 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, INC. 


104 Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, Mass. 
TORONTO MONTREAL SEATTLE 


KING ALFRED DAFFODIL—the re- 
gal aristocrat of the trumpet flowered 
Narcissi is the most notable variety 
ever offered to American growers. 


RADIUM MAKES THINGS GROW a bee 
Pete To eo T S j FI [ Si 

Resi pees seed i 0 opring riower Lovers Bs 
40 per cent. RS 
Ny S A LOVER of Spring flowers, I want you to Aa 

For potted plants dost A confidently feel when you read my Ads, that eee 


re Vanderbeek’s Imperial Quality Bulbs are so 


and Fall transplanting kes] much more desirable than the ordinary kinds, that 


Ta 
eo 


k Ah Dh Sih Dik 


use Radium Fertilizer. eq) you will be anxious to give them a trial. 
Science has proven that on Your own garden results will then prove to your 


NeNoy) entire satisfaction, that ouc claims for their superi- 
at i if hing—und d 

Ph ority are, 1f anything—understated. 

With this in mind, let me make you this 


SPECIAL OFFER 


radium has effect similar to ul- 
tra violet rays of the sun, mak- 
ing it splendid for indoor 


2 
{Za 


XD 

TP ZY 

plants. Also, your lawn and {| = 3 Sos! 
don While they last, I will gladly send oS 
plants need food now. | ia} you, any or all of the following 6 
cs collecions) made up of ro each, of SNe 

>, : = Prod Io choice named varieties, care- SS 

Ria ADI UW Ra ERAs fully packed and labeled. aS 

AD > = Tamesiol each wanes furmsacd bag 

4 oe on application if desired. oF 

F ERTILIZER (Plant Food) = Bed 100 Single Early Tulips $1.00 soe 

Contains Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, Potash and Radium. a 100 May Flowering Tulips $1.50 a 
One pound will fertilize 50 sq. ft., or a plot 10 by 5 ft. Sold eo 100 Darwin Tulips $2.00 Sos 
by dealers, or prepaid east of Mississippi River as follows: <a 100 Crocuses (4 varieties) $1.00 rs 
12 oz. can, $ .25 2 Ib. can, $ .50 Set 100 Hyacinths (Bedding size) $3.00 ee 

5 lb. can, 1.00 ie 100 Narcissus $1.50 me 

10 lb. can, 1.75 XII If the entire 600 bulbs are ordered at NS. 


25 lb. can, 3.75 
(Westof Mississippi Riveradd5c lb.) 
Our famous booklet, “Radium Makes 


$10.00, I will prepay the delivery to any we 
part of the United States. You to pay Pace 
the delivery on smaller orders. . 


Cy 


ae 
oe 


e ‘ mWiaX 
Send your order with remittance to-day. Pacer 


Things Grow”’ free for the asking. Sys 
RADIUM FERTILIZER CO. S37 ISQX 
211 Vanadium Bldg. XN ERS 
Pittsburgh, Pa. So Soe 


Splendid opening for Agents— 
Radium Fertilizer easily sold— 


dh 


Ses 
172 Broadway s 


bed Paterson, N. J. beet 
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make $1000 and more per year. 
Write us. 


as 
SS 
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Yj | NATURE'S best and purest fertilizer. 

Y Rich in plant food—just right for every kind and 

Y aes BRAN manic condition of soil and everything that grows out ore 
Every atom of its peculiar organic composition has 

Z SHEEP MANURE been specially prepared by Nature to give the soil all 

G that it needs to make things grow. : 


Pure Sheep Manure—dried at a temperature exceeding 1000° F. 
Weed seeds, fungus and bacteria all destroyed—makes wonder- 
ful lawns, gardens, fruit and field crops. Use it this Fall. Ask 
for booklet with prices and freight rates on a bag or carload. 
The Pulverized Manure Co., 29 U.S. Yards, Chicago 


Sold by Garden Supply Houses Everywhere 


AM 


Wild Grape Jellies 


es EASTERN Pennsylvania, from the Delaware 
to the west branch of the Susquehanna, and 
down to Chesapeake Bay, wild grapes occur abun- 
dantly along streams and roadsides. In many 
districts no use is made of any of the five or six 
species, because only one of the sorts (Vitis vulpina 
of Britton & Brown) commends itself to be eaten 
out of hand. As cooking grapes, however, the best 


cultivated sorts — even the brown skinned Rogers . 


seedlings found in old family arbors planted before 
1880 — cannot compare in richness and perfume 
with the wild sorts. It is not easy to make the 
juice of Concords “jell” unless the fruit is so unripe 
as to be nearly colorless; and other cultivated 
grapes have this same drawback. Theoretically, it 
is because the acidity has been bred out of them. 
Concords and Delawares generally will not ‘‘jell” 
at all after they have become ripe enough to give 
a syrup of a grapy taste. 

Wild grapes, green or dead ripe, always set a good 
firm jelly. (I cannot speak for the Scuppernong 
varieties as I have never had an opportunity to 
try them.) Further, the green stage gives a 
lighter jelly than the ripe and of different flavor, 
with every variety. Roughly speaking, the five 
or six kinds of green wild grape jelly or preserve 
taste alike, the frost grape excepted. The jellies 
are light pink in color, acid and aromatic without 
much perfume. But the same grapes ripened made 
five jellies different in color and taste. 

The scented grape, V. vulpina, is very easily 
found by its fragrance. It is a climber of high 
trees by preference, though, and is not as easily 
procured as found. This black grape has little 
bloom in shady ravines, and a dense blue bloom 
when chance has grown it over hazel bushes and 
stone walls in the open; but it fruits heaviest in 
the shade and up high above ground. It makes a 
royal purple jelly, only slightly musky. This 
grape ripens in August, and by September is not 
easy to pick unless one can spread papers under the 
trees to catch the berries that drop singly. This 
sweet grape should be boiled in a covered porcelain 
kettle with only enough water to cover the berries 
and no stems left on. Twenty minutes should 
bring the fruit to a pulp. It is best squeezed hot 
through a linen huck or crash bag and then cleared 
with a flannel bag. This is the only one of the 
wild grapes that gives any trouble about setting 
jelly. If it does so, it is because the juice has been 
too many times heated and cooled. When it is 
cleared through the woolen bag, it should be 
measured hot and put back to boil hard fifteen 
minutes uncovered. Sugar is then added, pound 
for pint of the measured juice, the syrup boiled 
for five minutes, skimmed, and poured at once 
into glasses. Do not disturb for ten hours, and a 
firm beautiful jelly will result. 

The sand grape, Vitis rupestris, is very like this 
in flavor and is best treated in the same careful 
way. 

Vitis aestivalis and Vitis bicolor are both sour 
purple-black sorts. Bicolor, the smaller and later, 
is the poorer in every way. Possibly because 
birds have, ages since, discriminated against it for 
quality, it is not as widely disseminated nor as 
abundant as the larger and earlier aestivalis. 
Aestivalis has a stubby pompon of a cluster, largish 
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Peony Specials 


The peony with its beautiful bloom and del- 
icate fragrance will grace any spot, whether sim- 
ple lawn or elaborate country estate. Its Foli- 
age is clean and attractive, and its flowers are 
noted for their magnificence and elegant grace. 


The month of September is the most ideal 
season of the whole year for moving Peonies. 
They start into growth so early in the Spring 
that they must be moved in the Fall or the 
whole of next season’s bloom will be sacrificed. 

In order to encourage the readers of the Garden Maga- 
zine in the growing of superior sorts of Peonies we are of- 


fering our Dollar Collection, consisting of six splendid va- 
tieties in assorted colors, at a very attractive price. 


Dollar Peony Collection 


Festiva Maxima — Paper 
white, with crimson mark- 
delicate in color. Midsea- ings, and splashes in center; 
son. large and full. Early. 
Queen Victoria — Compact 
white, with center petals 
sometimes tipped with car- 
mine. Midseason. 


Seabrere—Deep rose pink, 


Charlemagne—Lilac white, 
with slight blush center; 


Duchess de Nemours— 
White, with sulphur tint: 
fragrant; cup-shaped bloom. 
Delachei — Violet crimson; 
very large and full. Mid- almost cherry; large, very 
season. double flowers; free bloomer. 


The set of six, if purchased separately, would cost 
2.50. We send them in strong divided-roots all for 
81.00, postpaid. 


Peonies in Separate Colors 


The majority of these are really high-priced, named varie- 
ties. - Of some, we have only a few—too few to catalog 
them separately; of others, we have a good many but not 
enough to make their propagation worth while. They are 
really fit for any fancier’s collection. Many rare shades 
of pink and red, also white. Dozen $1.50, 100 for $10.00 
—hby express at buyer’s expense. 
Write to-day for our free Guide to Fall Planting, 


giving dependable planting- and culture-directions 
for everything that should be planted in the Fall. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
659 High St. Columbus, Ohio 


Lil. Candidum 
Madonna Lily 


True, HARDY, North 
of France Stock 


Must be planted in Septem- 
ber, as a fall growth is neces- 
sary to insure next summer’s 
tichest bloom. 

Small bulbs give no satis- 
faction. 


Each 3 12 100 


Large Bulbs .12 .32 $1.25 $ 8.00 
Mammoth -20 50 1.85 12.00 
Jumbo (scarce) .25 .70 2.75 15.00 


Delivery included in price 


Ready now. Freesias, Oxalis, 
French Hyacinths and Nar- 
cissus, Lil. Harrissii, etc. Plant 
these now for early flowers. 


Send for our Fall Bulb Book telling you how 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 
70 Warren Street, New York 


Offer 


y Plant a rose hedge this fall. Cover your fen- 
ces with the Queen of Flowers. Beautify with 
our red, hardy, climbing rose Excelsea. We offer 


3 Two-Year Old Excelseas For $1.20 


guaranteed to grow and bloom. This offer also includes 
our book of ten delightful chapters, ‘How to Grow 


g Rose 


HAA 


joy our gorgeous roses—you should too. 
Try them—accept our liberal offer now. & 
Send for Autumn Floral Guide—free. 


The CONARD & Jones Co. 
Rose Specialists—so Yrs. Experience 
Box 24, West Grove, Pa. 
LULA 
? Remember, our roses are 
guaranteed to grow and bloom. 
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Or 


‘Anything from a plant to a planting’’ 


IN 


WE 


the plantings. 


you. 


yours for the asking. 


Cromwell Gardens 


thousands and will bring pleasure to you. 
Gardens when opportunity offers and see the most complete 
Horticultural establishment in America. 

Let us send you our Fall Planting Catalog. It is 


A. N. Pierson, Inc. 


is covered by the completeness of 
Cromwell Gardens’ Service — 


are prepared to furnish competent landscape ar- 
chitects to assist in laying out grounds and planning 
We furnish plants for all purposes. If 
you are planning a rose garden, an Alpine garden, or a 
garden of Hardy Perennials, let our trained experts assist 


Cromwell Gardens’ Roses have been the delight of 


Visit Cromwell 


Cromwell, Conn. 


Seashore 
Planting 


Do Now 


Now, while at the seashore yon see the need of evergreens 
in some spot or various locations. 

Do not wait till next April to fill the want. 

Septeinber is the time to plant evergreens. Hick's Nur- 
sery is the place to get evergreens that save 10 years. Send 
for evergreens for Summer Planting, just out. Do not delay 
or you may be too late for its list of bargain offers. 

Grown especially for this purpose, we have an exceptional 
collection of salt spray resistant varieties of trees and shrubs. 9 
We will guarantee them to prove satisfactory or be cheer- 
fully replaced. They have all been carefully grown with N 
ample room to spread out. They have been § 
systematically root pruned. Splendidstock in 
every particular. Prices are decidedly reason- 
able for such quality. Come to the nursery . 
and let us talk your problem over. If you 
can’t come, then write. 


Hicks Jrees 


Isaac Hicks &Son 


Westburu_, Lon¢ Island 


4 Jericho 
4 Turnpike 


The Readers’ Service gives information 
about poultry 


Limp Leather aition of 


COLLECTED VERSE 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


I; is safe to say that the best verse Mr. Kipling has written is in this volume, because he 

has selected for this edition the poetical works by which he wishes to be represented. 
Included are the favorites from “‘ Service Songs,” the ‘‘ Barrack Room Ballads,” etc. 

It is bound artistically in limp brown 


The present edition is designed for a gift book. 


leather, and boxed. 
Net, $2.30 


Garden City 


Horsford 


For 


Autumn 
Setting 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


My stock of Lilies, 
Trises, Paeonies and in 
fact all hardy peren- 
nial plants is better 
than on average years. 
We have had rains and 
hot weather which 
make strong stock. 


My Autumn Supplement, 
which is ready about the middle 
of August, has a long Bargain 
List of the surplus stock which 
will be an inducement to those 
who have room to plant liber- 
ally. You can’t afford not to see my spring 
and fall lists before placing your orders. 
Prices are much lower than the average deal- 
ers’, while the stock is first quality. 

Ask for Autumn Supplement and my spring 
catalogue if you do not already have it. 


F. H. Horsford 


Charlotte Vermont 


Cold Weather 
Plants 


New York 


If you wish to systematize your business the Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 
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lant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


TART with the largest stock 
that can be secured! It takes 
over twenty years to grow many 
of the Trees and Shrubs we offer. 


ORRA 1 LURSERIES 


Wm.Warner Harper Proprietor 


We do the long waiting—thus ena- 
bling you to secure trees and 
shrubs that give immediate results. 
Price List Now Ready. 


Chestnut Hill. 
Phila, Pa. 


AAA 


You know this trade-mark through National Periodical Advertising 


KODAK 


We hear much about marks, can promote the 
trade-mark protection — sale onlyof good articles. 
without realizing that it 
is a double protection. 


If a manufacturer puts 


For national advertis- 
ing can only move 
people to try the goods 


out a worthy article the advertised. If the trial 
trade-mark protects the is satisfactory the trade- 


public against 


the mark shows people 


second or continued what to buy next time. 


purchase of the article ee: 
which asses ne foun cl alusthencrial sissmotrsatis: 


unworthy. 


factory the trade-mark 
shows them what to 


It is this second protec- avoid and the money 
tive character of the spent for advertising 
trade-mark which re- has been wasted. 


acts so effectively on 
the quality of the goods 


Trade-marks and na- 


which. bear the tide: = Ulomalsadvertisia crane 


mark. No man can 
afford to brand his pro- 
duct if the mark will 
only show people what 


to avoid. 


the two most valuable 
public servants in busi- 
ness today.” VT heir 
whole tendency is to 
raise qualities and 
standardize them, while 


National advertising, in lowering prices and 
conjunction with trade- stabilizing them. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
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berries like Concord in appearance, all ripe at once, 
and it may be known anywhere by its idiosyncrasy 
of bearing no tendril opposite every third leaf. 
Bicolor is a less vigorous vine and generally carries 
some green berries in the long cluster of ripe ones, 
as does a Concord vine if underfed and not pruned 
for a season. Aestivalis makes a jelly lighter and 
redder than that of the scented grape, and gives 
more juice in the kettle, peck for peck of berries 
than vulpina or bicolor. 

V. Labrusca, the fox grape, the standby of old- 
fashioned housekeepers, is large and reddish-brown, 
sweet and sour, and pulpy and spicy. It is a com- 
mon roadside grape, and is the fruit the Pilgrim 
Fathers found in the woods around Plymouth Bay 
in 1633. It is very abundant to this day on the 
wooded headland south of Plymouth Town, and 
in the pine woods around Duxbury and the Alden 
and Standish lands. In central Massachusetts and 
in some localities on the Susquehanna, pale-pink 
and golden-white forms of this grape occur, having 
more sugar than the brown type and making a 
light-pink jelly. 

The brown ripe fox grape makes, to my thinking, 
the best jelly of all. It is a sunset orange-pink, 
clear as a pink topaz, and tastes of Paradise. In 
the boiling of the fruit to a pulp, the old Pennsyl- 
vania rule calls for half the grapes stemmed, half 
with their stems left on. A slight puckery tang ~ 
is added, a “‘wild taste,’ by this use of the stems. 
This fruit should be mashed in a flat porcelain 
kettle with a wooden mallet as it cooks, to hasten 
pulping and lose as little aroma as may be in steam. 
More than enough water to cover the fruit may be 
given this sort, as it is thick when cold even without 
sugar. Pound for pint of strained juice is the rule. 
It need not be strained hot, but has a little better 
flavor if the whole operation from grapes to glasses 
can be put through without reheating. 

The frost grape or chicken grape (V. cordzfolia) 
is widely distributed, and is the small affair that 
one sees by all the country roads because it is too 
poor and seedy to be worth picking. It is named 
chicken grape chiefly because chickens would scorn 
to eat it, I suppose, as most people scorn to pick 
it. It has long, clean, tight clusters of blue berries 
in September not unlike those of the woodbine, 
but a little larger and beautifully frosted with bloom. 
Clusters weigh up to a quarter of a pound apiece 
on a good vine. Most of each berry is seed. 

Out of each peck of bunches, three quarts should 
be stemmed, well washed, and put into a very wide 
pan or kettle so that the weight of the mass shall 
be spread out and the risk of scorching at the bot- 
tom eliminated. The bunches with stems are 
placed on top, the whole well floated in cold water, 
covered and brought rapidly to a boil and cooked 
to pulp. The scalded grapes which went into the 
water bright china blue or blue and green, turn a 
dirty snuff color and the juice is pinkish brown in 
the kettle. Mash, strain, and clear. The warm 
pinkish juice will, with twenty minutes’ boiling 
and the pound for pint proportions, make a lovely 
light red jelly. 

If fox grapes and frost grapes are harvested the 
same day, a half-and-half mixture of the strained 
juices of the two will give as ideal a jelly to serve 
with duck or venison as currant, and slightly more 
tart. 

Another old use of the big brown fox grapes is 
for conserve. The large ripe grapes are skinned by 
hand, a tedious process, and the skins set aside. 
The pulp with almost no water added is covered 
and boiled soft and rubbed through a colander to 
take out all seeds. The sour brown paste is then” 
added to the skins with a cup or two of cold water 
and the whole is simmered slowly, covered, for half 
an hour to make the skins tender. It is then 
measured and sugar added, two pounds to three 
pints; stir constantly and boil from ten to twenty 
minutes. Seal in air tight pint jars. This is as 
thick as mango chutney and can be used in the 
same way with roasts. The unbroken grapeskins 
will have filled again with jellied pulp and are fairly 
plump in the cans. This sauce should be thick, 
without ,any liquid juice when cold. It needs 
no spices nor orange peel if the grapes are fine. 
Some housekeepers add cinnamon, orange peel, 
and fresh-cut rhubarb stalks at the simmering 
stage. 


Pennsylvania. E. S. JoHNson. 
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Wrctore the 
Middle of 
September 


you should select the 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissi, Crocus, Iris and 
other bulbs and _ plants 
that are to be added to 
your garden this fall. 
The wealth of bloom 
: that makes the spring 
garden bright comes from bulbs that 
are set early—before the ground is 
cold enough to retard root forma- 
tion. Selected bulbs were never 
so cheap—note these prices: 


50 Finest assorted Darwin Tulips... $1.5 


10 0% <s Tulips for fore 1.00 

100 *& “ Groensesscee ieee 65 
Ones se Ilyacinths for fore- 

ing or bedding... 1.00 

100 Pheasants Eye Narcissus.......... 1.00 


BAUR’S BOOKLET 
OF BULBS — FREE 


A list -of unusual varieties of 


Dutch Bulbs, selected by an ex- 
perienced grower, including only the desirable sorts for garden 
and house growing. Your copy will be sent to you free for 
the asking. ‘ 

If you are interested in shrubs, trees, roses, or perennial 
plants, ask for our general catalogue; a postal brings it free. 


BAUR FLORAL CO. 


15 East Ninth Street Dept. A_ Erie, Pa. 
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September is the time to soften unattractive angles of a house 


Most houses require foliage about them to relieve bare 
masonry work. Evergreens are best for this as their ef- 
fectiveness lasts the year ’round. Even in Winter there is 
a cheerfulness about the home nestled among Evergreens. 

Moons’ have an Evergreen for Every Place and Purpose. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


21 S. Twelfth Street Makefield Terrace 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY 
NURSERYMEN 


or porch foundation with Moons’ Evergreens 


Their stock has developed asymmetry of form and vigor 
of growth that insure attractive plantings. 

Send for catalog—better still, describe the bare foun- 
dations of your house and get our escimate of cost for 
Ever greens that will soften them. 


The Moon Nursery Corporation 


MORRISVILLE, PA. 
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THREE GARDEN BOOKS| 
The Well- 


Considered 


Garden 


By 
MRS. FRANCIS KING 


A Vice - president of the 
Women’s National Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Asso- 
ciation. J/lustrated. 

$2.00 net; postage extra 


Continuous 
Bloom 


in America 
By 
LOUISE SHELTON 
When, Where and What to 
Plant, With Other Garden- 
ing Suggestions. Illus- 


trated. $2.00 net; post- 
_age extra. 


NEW VOLUME IN PREPARATION 


Beautiful Gardens in America 
AND THEEFFECT OF CLIMATEIN VARIOUSSECTIONS | 


Beautifully illustrated with more than 170 photographs and full } 
page illustrations in color. $5-00 net; postage extra. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Dog Lovers 


are asking one 
another, “‘ Have 
you read 


PIERROT?” 


The NewYork Herald 
says: “This little 
story is charmingly 
: told, and those who 
es —sreally love dogs will 


\ not be able to lay it 
\\ down until it is 
finished.” 


PIERROT: 
DOG OF BELGIUM 


By Walter A. Dyer 
Illus. Net $1.00 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 
(18 Miles from Philadelphia) 


ined women to fill 

positions. Write for Catalogue. 
Jessie T. Morgan, Director 

Ambler, Pa. 


Largest importers and growers of 
ORcHIDS 


in the United States 
Send twenty-five cents for catalogue. This amount will be refunded 
on your first order. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


A Fall and Winter Course in Practical Land- 
scape Gardening, with a critical study of Plant 
Materials, is offered to a limited number of young 
men by Edward J. Canning, Northampton, Mass. 
Full particulars upon application. 


that have borne fruit. Eight years old, root pruned, ready to 
move this fall. Ask for list of varieties. Hundreds sold to 
satisfied customers. In smaller trees I have fifty varieties of 


Apples, many sorts of Pears, Cherries, and other trees for fall 


planting. My Fruit Book mailed free on request. 


Samuel Fraser, 173 Main St., Geneseo, N. Y. 


No longer an experiment 


in Zero Climates 


Plant an English Walnut orchard this fall. 
and add to it each season. 


zero at times. 
vitality and that produce trees so hardy, they may 
be planted in cold climates with the same assurance 
of successful fruiting as Peach trees. 

We believe this is the only northern locality,where 
commercial orchards of English Walnuts may be seen, 
some of themcontaining hundreds of treeswhich have 
been bearing regularly for more than twenty years. 

For the lawn or driveway, English Walnut is exquis- 
itely beautiful with its smooth light gray bark, luxu- 
riant dark green foliage,llofty, symmetrical growth. A 
homef[ul tree to plant about the home. Rochester 
parks and public streets contain many beautiful 
bearing trees, appareutly as hardy as the Maples and 
Elms. At least, thriving under the same conditions. 
and producing annually delicious nuts as well as 
shade. Truly amost delightful combination. 

We have unlimited faith in trees bred and grown 
under these conditions, and are sure that those who 
plant our hardy strains of English Walnuts will be 
well pleased. 


1907, began bearing in 1911, 
ness, early bearer, safe to plant. 
Our 1915 Catalog and Planting Guide— 
Includes Nut Culture, Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, etc., Mailed FREE on Request. 
GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery 
Established 1866. 


Shas english: Walnut Grehards 


Make a beginning 
No bauk failures, business depres- 
sions nor trust investigations can interfere with this source of 
pleasure and income, for its rock foundation is the development 
of a natural resource. Start with rugged acclimated trees, grown 
under severe climatic conditions, with temperature far below 
i Conditions that breed iron-clad vigor and 


The picture shows’a Mayo English Walnut tree planted in 
Superior quality, extreme hardi- 


1815 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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INSIDE 


THE 


GARDEN HOME 


JAMES COLLIER MARSHALL 


H E wom- 

| an who 
said that 
shopping is t he 
most interesting 
game in the world 
made a wise obser- 
vation. This is 
particularly true 
when my lady 
shops for the arti- 
cles that are to 
decorate her home, 
since then she 
places her money 
against time and 


The charms of the ‘‘Unknown Head” the- changes of 
are as potent as ever fashion. H o w - 
ever, it must not 


be supposed that house decoration is in 
any sense a game of chance. Far from 
it, indeed, as the successful arrangement 
of our homes depends entirely on our ap- 
preciation of the best in art and a sure 
knowledge of our individual tastes. 
With a thorough understanding of these 
essentials, we may go joyfully forth on 
the quest assured of ultimate success. 

Perhaps nothing adds so much to the 
zest of shopping for the household as the 
discovery of unusual articles for every- 
day use. At first thought this would 
seem difficult, but they are really not hard 
to find as the shopkecpers are continually 
on the qui vive to anticipate every desire 
and it requires only a quick eye and, 
sometimes, the courage of one’s convic- 
tions, to find them. 

In fact, the shops to-day are full of 
interesting articles that appeal directly 
to the housekeeper who is seeking the 
unusual type of furnishings. For example, the splen- 
did Queen Anne consol table shown here. Note its 


Sometimes an old fashioned chair like this fine Wincor one 
gives exactly the coveted distinction 


These candlesticks are most unusual. 


Mr. James Collier Marshall 


willsolve your problems of home decoration 


—color schemes, hangings, floor coverings, art 
objects and interior arrangements. Mr. Mar- 
shall’s long acquaintance with the sources of 
supply enable him to make, if desired, judi- 
cious selections and to obtain most favorable 
prices. This service is free to our readers. 


Address inquiries to Inside the Garden Home 


The Garden Magazine 
11 West 32nd Street New York 


TM 


EMM MMMM 


Tunis ttat insane 


$9 pr., $4 pr. and $10 pr. 


fine proportions, the simple, though remarkably carved 
legs that seem one with the top, the three drawers 
outlined with raised lines, and the Dutch feet that give 
stability to the whole. What better piece could one 
desire for hall use than this walnut table with a mirror 
cf similar design? 

The copy of the ‘Unknown Head” is another article 
that will prove particularly effective for overmantel 
use.’ Of durable Artbronze composition, there is mar- 
velously reproduced the elusive flesh quality as well as 
the chiffon filminess in headdress and vestments that 
is the despair of most sculptors. 

There is a great latitude for the unusual in design in 
the modern brasses. This is clearly expressed in the 
candlesticks illustrated here. All of these are copies 


if first impressions count bedroom door knockers play an 
important role. These are very unusual 


The Readers’ Service gives information about real estate 


From left to right they cost as follows: $8 pr., $2 each, 


or adaptations of cld 
patterns that, lost 
sight of for a lons 
time, are now com- 
ing again to favor. 
The very general use 
of candles to-day 
has brought about a 
change of taste in 
candlesticks, these 
common sense shapes 
being now preferred 
to those attractive, 
but somewhat for- 
mal Colonial pat- 
terns so popular for 
decorative purposes 
a decade past. 

The bedroom door- 
knockers, shown here are especially to be 
commended for the delicacy of their de- 
signs and size being, reproduced here about 
one ninth their actual dimensions. The 
classic patterns in burnished brass are a 
relief from the grotesques shown in the 
past seasons while the centre one is a 
distinct novelty in the form of leaves 


Fashions in cages are governed by 
individual taste; this costs $12.50 


blossoms and fruit, hand tinted in 
natural colors, the fruit being the 
knocker. 


Sometimes a very old fashioned piece 
becomes new and unusual when used in 
rooms that have in them. nothing else 
like it. Such an instance is seen in the 
Windsor Chair pictured here. In no 
sense unusual in itself it will, when pro- 
perly used, sound a strong and effective 
note that is most grateful to the decora- 
tive scheme. It may be had in any 
finish at comparatively low cost. 

Thus through all the shopping for the 
house there is sensed the keen delight in choosing 
things that will live and please. 


The charms of ane oon eee Anne ae table in walnut 
speak for themselves 


SEPTEMBER, 1915 
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Furnishing the Enclosed Porch 


T IS interesting to note the increasing importance 

of the enclosed porch in American architecture and 
its equal significance as a setting for our everyday 
life. In a short space of time it has ceased to be a 
rather questionable ornament and has taken its vital 
position in the architecture of the house as well as in 
our lives. Following this change, it has become cus- 
tomary to decorate these porches after the manner of 
our houses, keeping them in scale as regards both taste 
and expenditure, the chief motive of the scheme being 
always comfort. Usually the result is most inspiring. 

One of the most important items having to do with 
the successful decoration of a living porch are the hang- 
ings. In most instances the windows are shaded and 
hung with draperies of linen or cretonne arranged on 
pulley cords so 
that they may 
be drawn at 
night, thereby 
gaining the se- 
clusion and 
snugness so de- 
sirable for these 
1) © WIVES o 
The same mate- 
rial should be 
used for cush- 
loning the 
chairs, the ma- 
jority of which 
may be of 
wicker since 
there are a 
number of ex- 
cellent designs 
of this comfort- 
table ware to be 
found. 

Of the many 
interesting arti- 
cles to be found 
in the shops, 
one of the most effective, designed for this use is the 
bronze fountain shown here. Modelled by Janet 
Scudder, this jolly little boy, dancing among the 
frogs who spurt water against him, is the personifi- 
cation of youthful gaiety. But 12 inches high, with a 
low tinkling water fall, it will prove a most charming 
acquisition to any porch. 

Attractive too is the jute rug illustrated. Excel- 
ently woven and printed with vegetable dyes, it is not 
only good looking but is said to be very durable. These 
come in six designs and sizes ranging from 2 feet 6 
inches by 3 feet at $4.25, to 12 by 15 feet at $60.00, 
and in point of color combinations they are as effective 
and as serviceable as the genuine oriental wool rugs 
after which they are patterned. 
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Here’s th Improved 
Dodson Sparrow Trap 


Catches sparrows automatically—has a double funnel 
trap on left end, a drop trap on right end. There is no 
other trap like this. 

Help in the good work of banishing English Sparrows— 
these quarrelsome pests drive Song Birds away from us. 
Put out a Dodson Trap. Price: $6., f..0. b. Chicago. 

Free Booklet—Tells how to attract native birds. 
Describes the famous Dodson Bird Houses — 20 
styles. If you want song birds get genuine Dodson 
Bird Houses. 

Nature Neighbors — a library of fascinating books 
chiefly about Birds, written by authorities and marvel- 
ously illustrated in colors. Write for free illustrated 


folder. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON 
709 Security Bldg. Chicago, IL. 


tee Kill San Jose Scale, Aphis, White 
ae Save the Trees Fly, etc., by spraying your trees with 


§ GOOD'S#5FiSH OIL 
SOAP NOS 


s@ Sure death to tree pests, Contains nothing injurious to 
; {i trees—fertilizes the soil. Used and endorsed by U.S. 


Dept. of Agriculture. 
REE Our valuable book on Tree and 


amet Plant Diseases. Write for it today. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 931 N. Front Street, Philadelphia 


The Readers’ Service gives information 
about poultry 


Mathews Decorations 
IP ¥Porch Lawn & Garden 


Everything that’s desirable in outdoor 
craft will be found in our free portfolio of 
Garden Plates. Coolsummer houses, at- 

tractive arbors and practical trel- 
lises and lattices of every conceiv- 
able kind will offer many 
suggestions for the beautifying of 
your property. Send for the port- 
folio today. It’s free. 


Bird Baths and Houses 

This practical bird bath will be 
shipped freight paid for $7.00. Itis 
carefully cast of est_ concrete 
from a most practical design which 
is further illustrated in our set of 
Bird House Plates. 


The Mathews Mfg. Co. 
9th Fir.Williamson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


POTTERY? 


Wil Give new Charm lo yoar 
? Garden and Home /end for 
Catalogae of Artistic Flower 
Poly 6 Jary, Vasey, Bird Font, 
Sandialy, Benchev, § other 


Beaulifal Piecer - > + 


GALLOWAY 
®aTERRA COTTA CO. 
3214 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK SHOW ROOM 
{CRAFTSMAN BLDG-3°.E.7 S4Ave. 


Sparrow 
Trap 
Price $6.% 


Pat. appa: for 


ONLY GUARANTEED TRAP 


PARROWS damage gardens, cause great 
annoyance, and drive other birds away. 
This trap catches “decoy”? sparrows at 
once! Wide entrances both ends and middle. 
No funnels. Automatic, simple, lasts a life- 
time. GUARANTEED to catch both old 
and young sparrows. Price only $6. Money 
refunded in 30 days 1f not satisfactory. 
Bird Houses also furnished in knock-down 
form. Easy and interesting to construct. 
Write for special price list. 


Now is the time to 
put up Feeding Devices. 
—- Youcan keep 
birds all Winter. 

ro Send «for our 

complete FREE Catalog. 


9 SOI a Ta 


E. E. EDMANSON & CO. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Bird Houses 
in the World 


622-628 S. Norton St. Chicago, Ill. 


Se 
Se 


LAAT > aan 
ALG usa, PAT. OFF 


Underground Garbage Receiver 


Keeps your garbage out of sight in the ground, away 
from stray cats,dogs and typhoid fly. It pays to look us up 


Sold direct. Send for circular 
Look for our Trade Marks 


C. H. Stephenson, Mfr. 


Exquisite Flower Bowl 


Designed by Walrath. A limited 
number, executed by hand in a 
beautiful shade ofsoftgreen pottery 
and obtainable only from us. 


An Ideal Gift 


The hand of the figure holds a 
flower and the effect is charming. 
This artistic production from our 
galleries delivered post- 
paid for #4.50. Figure 
54in. high, Diameter of 
bowl.7 in. Satisfaction \ 
guaranteed. Our new 
Year Book ef 1000 
thoughtful gifts ready 
in October, will prove for 
the discriminating public 
the most important gift 
guide in this country. 

Sent for 4c. in stamps. 


THE POHLSON GALLERIES, 30 Bank Bldg., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Send for our 


The Bonsai Japanese Table Garden 
made to order to fit a particular in- 
terior and meet individual taste. 
Each garden is a miniature of nature,a 
beautiful piece of oriental symbolism. 
Send for descriptions—or better still, 
ask for asuggestion to fit a decorative 
need in your own home. Address 


TAKEBE 


11 West 32nd Street, New York City 


P. S.—Also designer of private Japanese gar- 
dens on country estates. 


IMPORTED MARBLE BENCHES 
for the HALL or GARDEN 


also Imported Marble Mantels 
S. KLABER & CO., Importers and Marble Workers 


126 West 34th Street, New York 


Established 1849 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


DAHLIAS 


DAHLIAS. For the benefit of those who would like to see samples 
of my dahlias and cannot visit my gardens, I will send a sample box 
of flowers a short distance after Sept. 1st, 50 blossoms labeled for 
$1.00, express collect. Geo. L. Stillman, Dahlia Specialist, West- 
erly, R. L. 


GARDEN LECTURERS 


MR. ROBERT PYLE—the well known Garden Lecturer and 
Rosarian invites correspondence from garden lovers and societies. 
Subject—‘‘The American Rose Garden,”’ illustrated with finely 
colored lantern slides. Address: West Grove, Penn. 


GRASS SPECIALIST 


WORN OUT LAWNS RENOVATED. 20 years’ experience in 
the production and renovation of lawns, tennis courts, golf courses, 
etc. ‘ Write for valuable instructive booklet, “ Practical illustrations 
of Turf Production.’’ William Tucker, Grass and Turf Specialist, 
35 Nassau Street, New York. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS AND FLOWERING ROOTS 


PLANT IRIS NOW, this month. See large advertisement, page 
25. Peonies, Phlox and many other Hardy ‘‘Old-Fashioned” 
Flowers should be planted early this fall, so as to get the best _re- 
sults next Summer. Send for lists and catalog. W. E. King, Box 
286, Little Silver, N. J. 


PERENNIALS for August and September. Planting list complete 
and priced low on account of large stock. Rosedale Nurseries, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


IRIS IN GREAT VARIETY at reasonable prices. 
Nurseries, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Rosedale 


NURSERY STOCK 


NURSERY STOCK IN LARGE QUANTITIES. Shade and 
\rnamental trees, all sizes; 30,000 Evergreens, 5 to 15 ft., 200,000 
shrubs and millions of Herbaceous plants. Twenty-eight farms 
devoted to the growing of nursery stock. Write us for prices. The 
Elizabeth Nursery Company, Elizabeth, N. J. 


NATIVE EVERGREENS—Balsam-Fir, Arbor Vitae, American 
Spruce, White Pine and Hemlock, 6 to 12 inches $5.50 per 1,000; 
5,000 for $25. Adso transplanted Evergreens and hardy shrubs. 
Write for price list. The James A. Root Nurseries, Skaneateles. 
INSEE 


PERENNIAL PLANTS, Grape Vines, Small Fruits, Trees and 
Shrubbery in large supply and assortment. Superior size and 
quality. Guaranteed strictly true to name. 2 sample German 
Iris mailed for ten cents. Catalogue free. West Hill Nursecies, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


CHOICE AND RARE HARDY PLANTS. 
sure to interest garden enthusiasts. Send for catalogue. 
Nurseries, Jackson, Mich. 


Something new and 
Wolcott 


PEONIES 


PEONIES. Festiva Maxima, early, splendid white, each $2.00 
IniEsperance rose pink eee re eine we I.00 
The above are large four year old plants which bore 8 to 12 


blossoms last spring and are fine plants for immediate effect. 


HestivasMaximaonehyeatneermeene erect rer ares each $.50 
Agida,rosyaviolet,jonesyealyr eit seer on 35 
Officinalis Rubra (old fashioned red ‘‘Piney’’) one year ‘ .25 


Oldbrick Farms, Orwell, Ashtabula County, Ohio. 


PEONIES. Albert Crousse, Superba, Model de Perfection, Mons. 
Jules Elie, soc. each, doz. $5.00. Felix Crousse, Sara Bernhardt, 
Mme. Calot, 40c., doz. $4.00. L. Van Houtte, Festiva Maxima, 
Duchess de Nemours, 25c., doz. $2.50. Poppies Goliath, Princess 
Louise, 20c., doz. $2.00. Poppy Perry’s White, 4oc., doz. $4.25. 
Send for our full list of above and other perennial plants and seeds 
for fall planting. Ralph E. Huntington, Painesville, Ohio. 


SPECIAL PEONY OFFER, one each, Festiva Maxima (large 
white) Officinalis Rubra (large red), and a fine late cose colored, all 
prepaid for one dollar. Crest Nurseries, Piqua, Ohio. 


PAEONIAS. Mixed choice varieties, white and pink, $1.50 doz. 
$10.00 per 100. C. Winterich, Defiance, Ohio. 


OBERLIN’S PEONY GARDENS. 


Fine and popular varieties. 
Ask for Catalogue B. 


Sinking Spring, Pa. 


PETS 


BOSTON TERRIERS. Fine markings, good breeding and excel- 
lent dispositions. I have sold fifty of these fine pets and com- 
panions to Country Life readers during the past year and satisfied 
every one. Also Bull Terriers and English Bulldogs. Reasonable 
prices. Write. Box 330, Garden Magazine, 11 W. 32nd St., New York. 


ROSES 


DINGEE ROSES. Pot grown plants safely transplanted any time 
during the growing season. Can be sent with the soil on the roots. 
Send for Guide to Rose Culture Free. The Dingee & Conard 
Co., West Grove, Pa. 


SEEDS AND BULBS 


SOW PERENNIAL SEEDS NOW. Sow Primula, Forget-me-not, 
Stocks, Cineraria, Mignonette, etc., mow for Winter flowers. Our 
fall Bulb book tells you about it. H.H. Berger & Co., 70 Warren 
StauNeave 


WANTED—TORENIA ASIATICA. Amateur will give $2.00 for 
too seeds. First send sample of freshly pressed flowers, stem and 
leaves. Address Chas. Forman, Box 97, Sierra Madre, California. 


FOR CEMETERY PLANTING Narcissus Mrs. Langtry is es- 
pecially well adapted. One hundred bulbs postpaid for one dollar. 
Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carthage, Mo. 


SEEDS AND BULBS CONTINUED 


NARCISSUS BULBS. Postpaid for one dollar: one hundred 
Poeticus Ornatus or one hundred mixed Narcissi, varieties good for 
naturalizing. Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carthage, Mo. 


TULIPS. Postpaid for one dollar: eighty fine mixed Late Tulips. 
Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carthage, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER, WISHES POSITION on private estate. 

Efficient in Flowers, Fruits, greenhouse and outside. Vegetable 
Garden, Shrubberies, etc. Best References. J. H. Bennett, Care cf 
I. S. Wheaton, Millbrook, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS, strong and healthy; 
planted this month will give full crop of fruit next June. $3.00 
per 100, selection from early to very late. Complete price list 
free. W. E. King, Box 386, Little Silver, N. J. 


WATER WEEDS 


WATERWEEDS of all kinds are easily removed from lakes, ponds, 
streams, etc., by the Submarine Weed Cutting Saw; send for par- 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., West Bend, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BARWELL’S IMPORTED ENGLISH LAWN GRASS SEED 
and Barwell’s complete Lawn and Garden Fertilizer at your dealers 
or Blatchford’s Calf Meal Factory, Waukegan, Ill. Business 
established at 15 to 19 Cank St., Leicester, England in 1860. 


too RHUBARB, 200 Asparagus, 20 Dahlias, to Ponies, 25 Iris, 
20 Gooseberries, 120 Currants, 200 Strawberries. Either Post Paid 
$1.25. Alva Cathcart, Bristol, Indiana. 


THOROUGHBRED PLANTINGS at Klairdale Keystone Florist 
& Seed Co., Connellsville, Pa., Box 813. 


JAPANESE TEA GARDEN made most unique and artistic in 
short time, in any part of U. S. and Canada. T. R. Otsuka, 414 
South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, III. 


BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN ENTHUSIAST 


“HOW TO GROW ROSES’’—an instructive booklet of ro delight- 
ful chapters, describing ror prize winners. Price roc. The Conard 
& Jones Co., Box 24, West Grove, Pa. 


“BOOK OF THE CANNA’’—a history and treatise describing 108 
best Cannas. Free... Write now; season here. The Conard & 
Jones Co., Box 24, West Grove, Pa. 


Brooder 


Hodgson 
Portable 
Houses 


No. 3 Poultry House—2 units 


BROODER can be 092rated out-of-doors in zero weather with little attention or expense. 50 to 109 chicks, 


No. 3 POULTRY HOUSE—Fitted complete for 60 hens—8x20 feet. 
pens, $50.00 each. Red Cedar, vermin-proof. 
SETTING COOP to set a hen in and brood her chicks. 


All neatly painted and quickly bolted together. 
Room 311,116 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
E. F. HODGSON co. {Roar TSMAN BLDG., 6 EAST 39th ST., NEW ay spondence to Boston 


POULTRY, LIVE STOCK AND KENNEL DIRECTORY 


Setting Coop 


$110.00. First pen, $60.00 ; additional 


$3.00. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Address all corre- 


Attract the Birds 
Je St 


to your lawn by 
giving them plen- 
ty of water in a 


SHARONWARE 
BIRD BATH 


designed upon humane prin- 
ciples. The birds bathe in 
water from } to 2 inches deep without danger of drowning. 
The bath empties itself every 24 hours, thereby making it 
sanitary. 17 in. across, 6 in. high, weight 30 lbs., in various 
colors; decorative, practical. Price, $3.50, F.O.B., N. Y. 
Crating charge, 30c extra on out-of-town orders. 

There’s an interesting story behind Sharonware, the new, frost- 
proof artificial stone. Send for particulars and descriptive 
price list of window boxes, flower pots, garden benches, etc. 


Sharonware Workshop, 42 Lexington Ave., New York 


The advertisers who use these pages 
have confidence in THE GARDEN 


MAGAZINE’S_ business-producing 
power, and the only way they have 
of knowing that the advertising in 


this magazine interests you is by your 
mentioning THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
in your response.—We will thank 


you. 
—Tue Ap MAN 


_ Bob White Quail 
Partridges and Pheasants 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails, 
Rabbits, Deer, ete., for stocking purposes. Fancy 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, 
Ferrets, etc., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist 


Dept. 55, Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse may have 
a bunch or bruise on his Ankle, Hock, Stifle, 
Knee or Throat. 


will clean it off without laying the horse up. 
No blister, no hair gone. Concentrated—onlv 
afew drops required at an application. $2.00 per 
bottle delivered. Describe your case for special instruc- 
tions and Book 8 K free. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D.F., 152 Temple Street, Springfield, Nass. 


Michael == 
O'Halloran X 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Author of ‘“Freckles,’’ “Laddie,’’ ‘“‘A Girl of the Limberlost,’’ Etc. 


What One Million Readers Will Enjoy in this Book: 
First of All— Mickey himself 


a newsie, small in size, but with a big, broad, common 
sense street philosophy of life and a ready Irish wit 
and cheerfulness that go nght to your heart. 


q “Be Square 
Then — ‘‘Lily Peaches’’ 


q “IT been on the human Mickey’s “family”? whom he found abandoned 
nature job since I was with a crippled back, and cared for till she was 
four. When you go cold and cured, 

hungry if you don’t know x 

Peer why you Third — The Love Story 

know it, that’s all!” of Douglas Bruce and Leslie Winton, “Bearer of 
Morning” laid in the woods and Tamarack 
q “Try grin, stead of grouch, swamps Mrs. Porter knows and loves so well. 

just one day and see if 
the whole world doesn’t look Above All, Nature 


better before night.” —the charm of the woods, the swamp 


Careeeeniike vy : flowers, the bird songs, furnishes a back- 
q aa your yeh, me ground, as in all of the author’s work. 
cotton up to it; chuckle it 


under the chin, and get real JUST PUBLISHED 


Every Book Store in the Country Has It 


Mickey says: 


familiar.” 
Illustrated in Color and Decorated 
Cloth, Net $1.35 Leather, Net $2.00 


Just Out— An Entirely New Edition with Color Illustrations of 


“The Song of the Cardinal” 


Gene Stratton-Porter’s First, and in Her Own Words, Her Best Loved Book 
Cloth, Net $1.35 Red Limp Leather, Net $2.00 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO 


Make Your Garden Gay Next Easter 


ASTER in 1916 comes on April 23rd, just the time when Hyacinths, Tulips 
and Narcissus or Daffodils are in full bloom out-of-doors in this latitude, 
offering an unusual opportunity to have a glorious show of flowers to those 

who plant any of these bulbs this Autumn. 


A hundred Hyacinths or Narcissus, or 150 Tulips will fill a bed 6 feet in diameter. 
We recommend any of the following, or send for our Autumn Catalogue and make 
your own selection. This catalogue contains a complete list of all the Bulbs, Plants, 
and Seeds, which may be planted this Fall. Copies free on application. 


Per Doz. Per 100 
HYACINTHS ‘‘POPULAR”’ MIXTURE in separate colors 
ee “RAINBOW’”’ ce ee ee ee 
rt SELECT 2ND SIZE, named sorts 
se EXTRA SELECTED, 1ST SIZE, named sorts 


TULIPS ARTUS, Fine Scarlet 
sf BELLE ALLIANCE, Rich Scarlet 
ie CHRYSOLORA, Pure Yellow 
ie COTTAGE MAID, Pink and white 
sf DUCHESSE DE PARMA, Orange Scarlet 
me KAISER KROON, Red, bordered gold 
£¢ LA REINE, White 
ce PROSERPINE, Satiny rose 
oY SUPERB MIXTURE, all colors, $10.00 per 1,000 


NARCISSUS EMPEROR, Giant yellow trumpet 
sé EMPRESS, Giant white and yellow trumpet 
og GOLDEN SPUR, Golden trumpet 
sf SIR WATKIN, Giant Chalice cup 
ms BARRII CONSPICUUS, Yellow and orange 
MY POETICUS, White, Cup edged red o J 
of MIXED, Splendid quality d 1.00 


At the above prices the bulbs are sent by Express, purchaser paying charges. If wanted by 
Parcel Post add to percent. to value of order for postage to points east of the Mississippi River 
and 20 per cent. to points west of the Mississippi River. 
Dreer’s “Hints on the Growing of Bulbs” a new book giving clear and complete directions for the 
growing of Spring and Summer flowering Bulbs. Price, 50c per copy, postpaid, or sent free to : : ‘ 
those who order bulbs, and ask for it when ordering. Our Autumn Catalogue sent free on request. ’ 


714-716 CHESTNUT STREET 1 ar 
HENRY A. DREER PHILADELPHIA, PA. h i 


SPICUUS 


Rudyard Kipling 


The only definitive edition of his works collected and arranged as he himself 
wishes them to stand for all time, is the 


Seven Seas Edition 


The only edition autographed by the author 
23 Volumes — Final Volume Just Out 


Complete list of Titles 


Mo Plain Tales from the 
Hills 

II. Soldiers Three, The 
Story of the Gadsbys 
In Black and White 

III. Wee Willie Winkie 

IV. From Sea to Sea (1) 

V. From Sea to Sea (2) 

VI. _Life’s Handicap 

VII. The Light that Failed 

VIII. The Naulahka 

IX. Many Inventions 

X. Captains Courageous 

XI. The Jungle Book 

XII. The Second Jungle 
Book 

XIII. The Day’s Work 

XIV. Stalky & Co. 

XV. Kim 

XVI. Just So Stories 

XVII. Traffics and Dis- 
coveries 

XVIII.Puck of Pook’s Hill 

XIX. RewardsandFairies 

XX. Actions and Reac- 


A Personal Message to You from Kipling — The first volume of 
each set has been sent to England, and there in Mr. Kipling’s 
sanctum, shown in the picture above where so many of his mas- 
terpieces have been created, each has received the final stamp of 
his approval—his own signature. Add to this the fact that Mr. 
Kipling has personally supervised every detail of this edition, and 
you have a possession increasing in value through the years, bear- 


3 aoe ES 


RUDYARD KIPLING— Burne-Jones Portrait 


“His is the lustiest voice now lifted in the whole . i 
world, the clearest, the bravest, with the fewest false # ing as it were a personal message from the author to you and 


notes in it.”’-— William Dean Howells. 


vour children’s children. 


LIMITED TO 1050 SETS—TWO-THIRDS OF THESE NOW GONE 


Less than one-third of the entire number of sets published, are now left. The heavy demand for these leaves only a 
few sets now in stock. This is your last opportunity, as no other signed Kipling edition will ever be published. 


Special Terms. The price per set is $138 and orders are taken only for the complete set of 23 volumes. 
Owing to the great care that is being exercised in issuing these volumes, only two have been published every other 


: : : ions 
month. We have arranged to have our customers pay for the books at $6.00 a month. This puts the almost invalnable Seven Seas XXI a t tal 
Edition within reach of all Kipling admirers. Write us to reserve set for yourself, or a friend, or if additional information is desired, ask for : e Pp artmenta 
descriptive circular. Ditties 


XXII. The Five Nations 
XXIII.Songs from Books 


Published by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. Garden City, N.Y. 
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Paeony Walter Faxon 


This rare variety is considered by many 
Paeony experts to be the finest of the 
famous Richardson Seedlings. 


The large blooms are of globular, semi- 
rose type and the color is a uniform 
bright rose, deepening toward the 
centre; fragrant. Price $5.00 each. 


BULBS 


Hyacinths Tulips 
Crocuses, Ete. 


The bulbs this season are exceptionally fine 
and consist only of the cream of the crop. 


Narcissi 


Before placing your order write for a compli- 
mentary copy of our Illustrated Autumn 
Catalogue. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO. 


Boston Mass. 


Tuer RENOWN of eunomnane Nurseries as introducers of Peonies and 
Irises only slightly surpasses the reputation achieved as growers of every- 
thing needful for the hardy garden—for among my whole list of plants and 
shrubs there is not a variety. that can be considered as ‘‘common’” or 
unworthy of a place in the most pretentious planting. 

Hardy Phlox. My collection contains all the choicest new varieties, including 


the most desirable European novelties. A splendid collection of fifty plants in 12 
varieties, is offered for $5. 

e Wyomissing Hybrid Delphiniums (grown from selected seed of my own 
Basing) are of wonderful beauty and size, I can send you a dozen superb plants for 
$2.50. Besides these, I grow the finest’ named varieties, including the Belladonna 
Hybrids and the Chinensis species. 

_More than 75 varieties of Lemoines’ new Lilacs and Deutzias, many varieties 
of Philadelphus, Weigela, Lonicera, Viburnum, and the cream of the 
world’s Roses in extra-strong two- and three-year-old plants, are grown at 
Wyomissing Nurseries. 


I want you to know these splendid perennials and shrubs for fall plant- 
ing, and will gladly send you a copy of my book “Hardy Plant Specialties” 
(edition 1915-1916) if you have not already received it. Fall planting time 1s 
here; write me today about your garden—I can help you to plan and plant it. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries 
. 104 eared Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 
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Hardy Old-Fashioned Flowers 
Special Introductory Offer 


To introduce my stock of these old 
favorites in the most popular varieties, I 
will make the following offer 


Good to November 30th, 1915 


I will sell strong plants that will be sure 
to bloom next summer, in these varieties :— 
Achillea, both red and white; Columbine, 
mixed; Hardy Chrysanthemums, all colors; 
Hardy Pinks, Sweet Williams, Gaillardia, 
Coreopsis, Foxgloves, Larkspur, Formosum; 
Hardy Sunflowers, Hesperis, or Rocket; 
German Iris, all colors; Hollyhocks, all 
colors; Lychnis, Monarda or Bergamot, 
Physostegia, Phloxes, (King’s Superb) all 
colors; Valerian or Garden Heliotrope, 
Veronica or Speedwell. 


Make your own selection from these 
‘varieties at the special price—$1.00 per 
doz., $7.50 per 100. 


For prices on larger quantities, write. 


My new catalog describes all the above 
varieties and many others, a copy will be 
mailed to you free. Send for it today. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded 


Pallida Dalmatica 
Here are extracts from letters of two of my customers: 
“The roo plants ordered of you arrived in fine shape ‘lend Conk without exception the finest 


lot Lever bought. Fine stock and nicely packed.—J. V 


“The box of ‘Hardy Flower Plants’ duly received. They exceeded my expectation (some- 
thing rare these days) and I am sure we will do more business.—W. B. D.’ 


My catalog contains several more letters of praise for KING’S HARDY 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. Address 


W. E. KING, Box 386, Little Silver, New Jersey 


The Readers’ Service will give information about automobiles 
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SELMA LAGERLOF’S CLASSIC ‘‘JERUSALEM”’ 


LITTLE more than a year ago an editor- 
VAN ial in the New York Times Review of 
Books in speaking of the growth of the 
popularity of Selma Lagerléf’s works in this 
country comparing her in this respect to Joseph 
Conrad said: 

“Almost over night, it seems, Conrad has 
come quietly into his own. Similar 
recognition of Miss Lagerlof has been gather- 
ing impetus in the same quiet fashion. It may 
be that the American public which would wel- 
come Miss Lagerlof’s ‘Jerusalem’ is larger 
than the publishers suspect.” 

There was more in this strain with especial 
reference to the demand for a translation of 
her second great novel “‘Jerusalem.”’ Thisisa 
demand which we also had felt, not from so 
wide a public as might be hoped perhaps, but 
certainly from scholars, lovers of Scandina- 
vian literature and from those discriminating 
readers who from the first have admired the 
subtle charm and power of workmanship in 
Miss Lagerlof’s books. 

Hence, it gave us some satisfaction to re- 
call that at the time the above quoted editorial 
was written Mrs. Velma Swanston Howard 
who translated ‘‘The Wonderful Adventures 
of Nils” and other books by Miss Lagerlof, 
was in Sweden visiting the scenes, conferring 
with the author and gathering her inspiration 
for her translation of “‘ Jerusalem.” 

The book is ready, and we wish to quote 
from the introduction by Henry Goddard 
Leach, Secretary of the American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation. 
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Jerusalem’ begins with the history of a wealthy 
and powerful farmer family, the Ingmarssons of Ing- 
mar Farm, and develops to include the whole parish life 
with its varied farmer types, its pastor, schoolmaster, 
shopkeeper, and innkeeper. The romance portrays 
the religious revival introduced by a practical mystic 
from Chicago and leads many families to sell their an- 
cestral homesteads and—in the last chapter of this 
volume—to emigrate in a body to the Holy Land. 
“Truth is stranger than fiction. ‘ Jerusalem’ is founded 
upon the historic event of a religious pilgrimage from 
Dalecarlia in the last century. The writer of this in- 
troduction had opportunity to confirm this fact some 
years ago when he visited the parish in question, and 
saw the abandoned farmsteads as well as homes to 
which some of the Jerusalem-farers had returned. 
And more than this, I had an experience of my own 
which seemed to reflect this spirit of religious ecstasy. 


-THE- TALK‘ OF: THE *Oren ee 


“To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to ’t with delight.”—Antony and Cleopaira 


On my way to the inn toward midnight I met a cyclist 
wearing a blue jersey, and on the breast, instead of a 


college letter, was woven a yellow cross. On meeting 
me the cyclist dismounted and insisted on showing me 
the way. When we came to the inn I offered him a 
krona. My guide smiled as though he was possessed 
by a beatific vision. ‘No! I will not take the money, 
but the gentleman will buy my bicycle!’ As I ex- 
pressed my astonishment at this request, he smiled 
again confidently and replied. ‘In a vision last night 
the Lord appeared unto me and said that I should meet 
at midnight a stranger at the crossroads speaking an 
unknown tongue and “the stranger will buy thy bi- 
cycle!’” 

“The tragic intensity of ‘Jersualem’ is happily re- 
lieved by the undercurrent of Miss Lagerléf’s sympa- 
thetic humor. When she has almost succeeded in 
transporting us into a state of religious fervour, we 
suddenly catch her smile through the lines and realize 
that no one more than she feels the futility of fanaticism. 
The stupid blunders of humankind do not escape her; 
neither do they arouse her contempt. She accepts 
human nature as it is with a warm fondness for all its 
types. We laugh and weep simultaneously at the 
children of the departing pilgrims, who cry out in vain: 
‘We don’t want to go to Jerusalem; we want to go 
home!’ ” 


THE SEVEN SEAS EDITION COMPLETED 


T IS a pleasure to announce the com- 

pletion of the twenty-third volume of 

the Seven Seas Edition of the Works 
of Rudyard Kipling, the most dignified and 
delightful publishing enterprise which the 
firm of Doubleday, Page & Company has ever 
undertaken. The set is complete, for the 
present, in twenty-three volumes; but any 
future work published by Mr. Kipling will 
be added to the set. Mr. Kipling has set the 
seal of his approval on this edition by signing 
the first volume of each set with his own hand. 
The edition is limited to 1,050 copies of which 
a small proportion still remains for Kipling 
admirers. 


MICHAEL 


N AUGUST 17, Mrs. Porter’s book, 
() “Michael O’Halloran,’’ was success- 
fully launched. Since that time the 
photographs of more than 1,500 window dis- 
plays have come to us and they show an interest 
in the book that is quite unique and highly 
pleasing to the publishers. 
“The American Country Girl,’ by Mrs. 


Martha Foote Crow, recently published by - 


the Frederick A. Stokes Company, says some 
interesting things about the favorite books of 
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girls in the country many miles from a book- 
store. It is pleasant to us to see how many 
of the country girls with whom Mrs. Crow 
has corresponded name Gene Stratton-Porter as 
their favoriteauthor. ‘“‘Laddie,” “At the Foot 
of the Rainbow,” “Freckles,” ““The Harvester”’ 
—one or more of these books were on almost 
every one of the lists written out by girls liv- 
ing on lonely farms in far Western states. 
That is, we think, the most encouraging thing 
about Mrs. Porter’s books—they do find their 
way into the farthest recesses of the country. 
As we said of “‘Laddie” two year ago, 300,000 
copies of that book sold means just 300,000 
doses of “true blue story” injected into the 
nation’s veins. The signs are that ‘‘ Michael 
O’Halloran,” Mrs. Porter’s latest story, is 
going to go even farther than any of her pre- 
vious books. 


TO GOLFERS 


DEDICATED TO THE DUFFER 


This is the substance of our Plot— 
For those who play the Perfect Shot. 
There are ten thousand who do not. 


For each who comes to growl and whine 
Because one putt broke out of line 
And left him but a Sixty-Nine, 


At least ten thousand on the slate 
Rise up and cheer their blessed fate 
Because they got a Ninety-Eight. 


Yet Splashers in the Wayside Brook, 
To you who foozle, slice, and hook, 
We dedicate This Little Book. 


So runs the dedication to a book we pub- 
lished on September 15th by Jerome D. Tra- 
vers. ‘‘The Winning Shot,” it is called, and 
if after reading the above, you consider your- 
self among the ten thousand and are curious 
enough to wish to discover how it is that you 
should suddenly have this fame thrust upon 
you, you will find it at the nearest bookstore. 
Mr. Travers’s book, like his dedication, is un- 
like other golf books. It does not bother you 
with banal ‘‘how to’s”—it will not keep you 
awake dreaming of the elusive 80. Being © 
dedicated to the ‘‘duffer,”’ it takes him as such 
and gives him a good time over sketches of 
championship matches, of incidents that have 
sent even the greatest “up in the air,” and of 
the players who, as this goes to press, are 
making golf history at Detroit. 
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The Byzantine Wonder Lily 


Introduced by us in 1908 

This bulb needs ab- 
solutely no water—no 
soil—only a warm and 
sunny spot to unfold 
within 2-3 weeks its 
masses of rosy, lily like 
flowers—the center a 
corolla of golden 
stamens. 

To invalids and shut 
ins this magic budding 
and blossoming is a 
source of daily interest 
and joy. As decoration for the house it is unexcelled. 
Order your supply now for your 


Thanksgiving Table 


whereon a bowl full of these dainty, unique flowers, 
interspersed with ferns or greenery will rival the cost- 


liest Orchids. 


ak 8 6 12 
Large Bulbs $.20 $.50 $1.00 $1.75 
Monster “ -30 .80 1.50 2.75 
Jumbos (scarce) -40 1.10 


Price includes delivery 


Our 1915 Fall Bulb Book will interest you. Full lists 
Dutch Bulbs, Lilies, Novelties, Seeds, etc. Send for it. 


H. H. Berger & Co. 
70 Warren St. New York 


-Ask 
Pratt” 


Here’s a book of daily needs you should 
keep handy. It lists the best of everything 
for the orchardist and truck grower. 
Standard spray materials, harrows, culti- 
vators, graders, pickers, packing boxes, 
etc. If there’s anything needed, ‘Ask 
Pratt.’”?” You know him—he’s the man 
who makes ‘‘Scalecide—the tree saver.” 
Everything else he sells is just as good. 


Our Service Department 


is under his direct supervision and he is always ready to advise, 
from his long experience, just what implement, spray material, 
etc., you need. Ask questions. But send for the book today. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 
50 Church St., New York 


/ - THOROUGH PAYING SPRAYING ey 4G 
i Use our two-hose, four-nozzle ‘‘Pomona’’ Sprayer and E 4 
aks, 


you're sure of healthy trees and bigger crops. Uni- 
form pressure; solid bronze wearing parts; outside 
packed plungers—no leather packings. Fits 
any barrel. Ask your dealer to show you 


so stylesan dsizes—hand, barrel and 
power.Guaranteed. Backed by 65 
{wedi years pump-making experience. 
“/ Write our nearest office for 7), 
«““How to Spray,’ FREE. 
_ The Goulds Mfz. Co. 
Bante Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: 
New York 


Chicago 
Houston 
Boston 


TheValue of Verticai Farming Proved 


by results of orchard blasting with 


GU BOND 


Red Cross 
FARM POWDER 


These cuts, made from actual photos, show the com- 
Farative growth of pear trees from Spring of 1913 to 
August, 1914. Bellemont Orchards, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


et progressive farmers and orchardists know 
that trees ‘planted in blasted ground grow 
much faster and bear fruit earlier than those 
planted in the old way. This proves the truth of 
the principles of Vertical Farming, which aims to 
cultivate downward as well as to till the top soil. 

Three years ago tree planting in blasted holes was experimental—now 
millions of trees are set out by the Vertical Farming method every 
Spring and Fall. 

In like manner, blasting the subsoil to increase general crop yields, now IN BLASTED GROUND 
regarded as experimental, will in a few years be common. 

To learn how and why Vertical Farming may double the yields of your farm get the Free Reading 
Course in Vertical Farming by Dr. G. E. Bailey, one of the best works on soils and soil culture ever 
published. Sent free with every request for our Farmer’s Handbook No. 523 F. Write now. 


Established 1802 DUPONT POWDER CO. Wilmington, Del. 
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THREE GARDEN BOOKS 
The Well- | Continuous 


Cold When you buy 


hardy plants that 


Weathe r have been reared 


Considered Bloom in a climate like 
° ° Plants Vermont’s, you 

Garden in America can be pretty sure 

By By they will stand 

MRS. FRANCIS KING | LOUISE SHELTON any reasonable exposure to cold. 


In the North one of the most dis- 
couraging features of planting is the 
getting of tender kinds that can’t 
stand our winters. A dead shrub or 
tree is unsightly. A half dead one is 
little better. My list of herbaceous 
plants, shrubs, trees and vines con- 
tain such as have stood a Vermont 
winter. Don’t fail to send for my 
catalogue before placing your orders. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 


A Vice - president of the When, Where and What to 
Women’s National Agricul- | Plant, With Other Garden- 
tural and Horticultural Asso- f ing Suggestions. Tllus- 
ciation. Illustrated. trated. $2.09 net; post- 
$2.00 net; postage extra f age extra. 


NEW VOLUME IN PREPARATION 


Beautiful Gardens in America 
AND THEEFFECT OF CLIMATE IN VARIOUS SECTIONS 


Beautifully illustrated with more than 170 photographs and full 
page illustrations in color. $5-00 net; postage extra- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Turn in Your Tree Troubles. Write us : A LAWN EXPERT 
fully. We may be able to make suggestions that will answer your lawn questions and advise how 
would be of great value. Readers’ Service. to get the best lawns through Readers’ Service. 


For Beauty and Shade 


. MORE FRUIT &% 8," 
BR an Jose Scale, TERT Aerie caig by spraying with 
GOOD Storns:FISH OIL 


oe + SOAP NOS 


Kills all tree pests without injury to trees. Fertilizes 
rE Oa 
JAMES GOOD, Ori 


n 


the soil and aids healthy growth. 
FRE Our valuable book on Tree and 
Plant Diseases. Write today. 


ginal Maker, 931 N. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Our trees are now in fine shape and condition for transplanting this 
fall. Varieties in abundance. Root growth splendidly developed. 
Assortment of sizes complete. 


Maples, from 10 ft. to 25 ft., American Elm, 6 ft. to 20 ft., American Lin- 
den, 8 ft. to 18 ft., American Hemlock, 6 in. to ro ft., Evergreens from 6. 
in. to 16 ft. Fruit trees in bearing sizes. Remember that 


Large Trees Give Immediate Effect 


You can enjoy their beauty and shade at once. The low prices asked 
for our big, healthy trees will surprise you. Don’t overlook the fact 
that we grow the finest varieties of 


Lage 
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Gu sa pat of 


Underground Garbage Receiver 


Keeps your garbage out of sight in the ground, away 
from stray cats, dogs and typhoid fly. It pays to look us up. 


Sold Direct. Send for circular 
Look for our Trade Marks re 
C. H. Stephenson, Mfr. 40 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Hardy Deciduous Shrubs 
Place your order now, while varieties are intact. You’ll find prices 
always right. Satisfaction assured. A visit to our nursery will repay you. 
Write today for catalog giving sizes and prices. No extra charge for 
packing and boxing. 


— 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES ~ 
S. G. Harris Box A Tarrytown, N. Y. ._ esas 


If you wish information about dogs apply to the Readers’ Service 
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KING ALFRED DAFFODIL—the re- 
gal aristocrat of the trumpet flowered 
Narcissi is the most notable variety 
ever offered to American growers. 


If you have not yet received the new Carter Catalog of 
Bulbs which portrays King Alfred and many other distin- 
guished varieties write for a complimentary copy at once. 


This handsomely illustrated Bulb Book has only a limited 
issue. 

OUR SPECIAL OFFER—To be able to purchase King 
Albert and Sir Francis Drake Narcissi at the prices noted 
below is an unusual opportunity which is available only 
for 30 days from date of this issue. King Alfred and Sir 
Francis Drake grow two feet high and produce enormous 
trumpet flowers of a rich golden yellow. 


Prices—Each, $.40; per doz., $4.00; per 100, $28.00 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, INC. 
104 Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, Mass. 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


SEATTLE 


Branch of James Carter & Co., London, England 
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To Spring Flower Lovers 


S A LOVER of Spring flowers, I want you to 
confidently feel when you read my Ads, that 
Vanderbeek’s Imperial Quality Bulbs are so 

much more desirable than the ordinary kinds, that 
you will be anxious to give them a trial. 

Your own garden results will then prove to your 
entire satisfaction, that ouc claims for their superi- 
ority are, if anything—understated. 

With this in mind, let me make you this 


SPECIAL OFFER 


While they last, I will gladly send 
you, any or all of the following 6 
collections, made up of 10 each, of 
F¥, ro choice named varieties, care- 
#% fully packed and labeled. 

Names of each variety furnished 
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100 Single Early Tulips $1.00 
ry) 100 May Flowering Tulips $1.50 
100 Darwin Tulips $2.00 
, 100 Crocuses (4 varieties) $1.00 
100 Hyacinths (Bedding size) $3.00 
rey 100 Narcissus $1.51 
roe If the entire 600 bulbs are ordered at 


$10.00, I will prepay the delivery to any 
part of the United States. You to pay 
the delivery on sinaller orders. 
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Send your order with remittance to-day. 
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So Paterson, N. J. 
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Save a full season by setting flowering shrubs, 
roses, perennial plants, shade trees and ever- 
greens in the fall: they become settled and 
make a better growth next summer than those 
set in spring. Helpful hints on how to make 
the home grounds attractive in summer and 
winter are found in our General Catalogue. 
Send for a copy today—free. 


Two Special Offers 


12 strong two-year-old Shrubs in six best varie- 
ties (regular price $3.50) special price $2.50. 

12 strong two-year-old Hardy Rose Plants in six 
or more varieties (regular price $3.50) special 
price $2.50. 
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Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, should be planted now for 
best results. 

Baur’s Book of Bulbs lists the desirable kinds and 
gives valuable planting hints. Send for free copy. 


BAUR FLORAL CO. 
15 East Ninth St., Dept. A, Erie, Penna. 
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Plant Your Trees And 
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PLANT PEONIES 


If You Knew the modern Peony you'd want it. 
If You Knew how superior my roots are, I'd get your order. 


Don’t delay—act now 
Catalog on application 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 


Box 50, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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Principles of Fruit Growing. By L.H. BatLey. Mac- 
millan Co., New York. Illustrated; price, $1.75 net. 
This, the twentieth edition of Professor Bailey’s 

book, thoroughly revised and rewritten, is so com- 
prehensively up-to-date that it might almost be 
considered a new work. In it are discussed the 
different kinds of fruit, orchard heating, diseases 
and insects and how to combat them, planning and 
planting of orchards, manures, chemical fertilizers, 
cover crops, tillage, pruning, etc. 


Productive Orcharding. By FREDC.SEarS J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Illustrated; price,$ 2.00. 
Everything worth knowing about growing fruit 

is contained in this volume, one of Lippincott’s 
Farm Manual series. Chapters are devoted to 
the selection of a proper site for the orchard, select- 
ing, buying, and planting stock, fertilizers, diseases 
and spraying mixtures, picking, handling, and 
storing the crop, marketing, etc. The information 
is easily available and is presented briefly yet with 
sufficient details to be thoroughly comprehensible 
by the amateur. 


Wild Flower Preservation. By May Corey and C. A. 
WEATHERBY. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
Illustrated; price, $1.35 net. 

To the flower lover and student, what can be more 
interesting than a collection of preserved wild 
flowers, if the flowers are properly dried and 
mounted? Everything depends on the appearance 
of such a collection, and this little book will be found 
of the greatest assistance to the amateur collector, 
because it tells exactly how to preserve, mount, 
classify, and study American wild flowers. It 
describes botanical outfits, the identification of 
plants, and also gives lists of the standard nature 
books and a glossary of botanical terms. 


Plant Breeding. By L. H. Batey. The Macmillan 

Co., New York. Illustrated; price, $2.00. 

Professor Arthur W. Gilbert, professor of Plant 
Breeding in the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, has revised Professor Bailey’s original work 
which was issued about twenty years ago, and the 
fifth edition of the work is now available. Of course 
there have been many changes made in the text 
of the old volume in order to bring it up to date; 
and there have been included in this new work 
discussions about Mendelism, heredity, the recent 
application of the breeding of plants, etc., as well 
as extensive laboratory exercises and a bibliography. 


Practical Tree Repair. By ELBERT PEETS. McBride, 
Nast & Co., New York. Illustrated; price, $2.00 net. 
We are gradually realizing the inconsistency of 

carefully tending and protecting our lawns, flowers, 
shrubs, and vegetable crops, while our trees—the 
most valuable and hardest to replace of all—are left 
to fight alone the disastrous effects of physical 
injury, whether by the carelessness and ignorance 
of men or the attacks of insects and of disease. 
Therefore, this pioneer volume in the field of what 
is usually termed tree surgery, is not only timely 
but also practical and extremely valuable. The 
details of tree repair are not beyond any man who 
can handle tools and take pains; Mr. Peet supplies 
not only explicit directions as to how to perform 
them, but also enough of the principles of the 
growth, structure, and injury of trees to enable the 
reader to do so intelligently. Every tree owner will 
find it a guide to work that is worthy, profitable, 
and fascinating. 


Success with Hens. By ROBERT Joos. Forbes & Co., 


Chicago. Price, $1.00 net. 

Rightly managed and kept in their respective 
places, the hen and the garden make a splendid 
combination for the production of pleasure and 
profit. Mr. Joos’s book is full of hints and sug- 
gestions that will help the amateur make the most 
of the poultry end of this dual proposition. 


The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish information about Retail Shops 
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PLANTING BULBS FOR SPRING Bitoom Elizabeth L. Strang 
Photographs by N. R. Graves, H. Troth, the author, and others 
PLANTING EVERGREENS FOR WINTER COLOR 
James McLaughlin 


TREES AND SHRUBS WoRTH PLANTING FOR THEIR CON- 
SPICUOUSLY ORNAMENTAL Fruits - - E. H. Wilson 
Photographs by E. J. Wallis, N. R. Graves, J. H. McFarland 


IMPROVING THE ““CuT-UNDER” PorcH W. R. Dunton, Jr. 
Photographs by the author 


New Fruit_VARIETIES FOR YouR GARDEN J. R. Mattern 


Acatn, Root LicE on AstERS - - - Charles A. Forster 
WINTER BULBS IN THE Attic - -Winnina E. Brownson 


Castor BEANS FOR A PorcH SCREEN - - TI. G. Figgat 
Photograph by the author 
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F. N. DOUBLEDAY, Present EON ee DE RRON, EpiToR S.A. EVERITT, Treasurer © (~~ 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


“World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products” 
For Fall Planting 


Homegrown Roses 


Make sure of good results and plant our Roses, budded 
and grown in our Nursery. We grow every rose of 
merit. 


Shade Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


Our trees are frequently transplanted and individually 
tended, and have space to form well-shaped healthy 


tops. 
Bulbs and Roots 


- You will find the cream of quality from every country. 


Fruit Trees and Bushes 
All varieties in all forms. 


By sending for our Illustrated General Catalog No. 25 
and our Autumn Bulb Catalog you can get an idea how 
vast and complete are our Collections of all trees and 
plants. 


“We Plan and Plant Grounds and Gardens Everywhere ”’ 
Correspondence Invited 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters 


Rutherford New Jersey 
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‘THE PATHWAY TO PERENNIALS 
LEADS STRAIGHT TO THE 
PALISADES NURSERIES 


mae 


a oa 
A Highway of 


Perennials leading to Hampton Court Palace, London. By planting now a similar effect can 


Remember — If It’s a Hardy Perennial 


or so-called Old-fashioned Flower worth growing, we have it in 
one shape and another in quantity the year round. We have 


the largest stock in this country, all Made in America, and 
our prices will average 


10c each $1.00 per dozen $7.50 per 100 
FALL PLANTING 


To Grow Hardy Perennials and Old Fashioned Flowers Successfully: 
They should be planted in September, October and November like Spring flowering bulbs. 
ey make roots during Fall and Winter, establishing themselves for Spring and Summer 
ooming. 
A PALISADE HARDY BORDER. 


A perfect picture in your garden to last for years will be the result if you allow us now to 
plan a scheme, whether of contrasts or of harmonies, to be carried out this Fall. 


Our ‘‘Artistic’’? Border, 100 ft. by 3 ft., costs $25.00 only. Consider what is ‘‘saved’’ by this 
system, and what is gained in true beauty. 


PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc. 


Perennial Growers 


Visitors always welcome at our Nurseries, where they can make 
selections from more than a thousand varieties of Hardy Plants 


Telephone 200 Piermont Sparkill, N. Y., Rockland County 
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Enjoy FreshVegetables 
2p All Winter 


| Every home owner 
who realizes the | 
healthfulness 
and delight of 
succulent green . 
food on his 
table all winter will be interested in the 
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Scheepers’ Superior Tulips 
FOR IMMEDIATE PLANTING AND MAY FLOWERING 


May-flowering Tulips are unsurpassed for their stately bearing 
and rich colorings. There is nothing so inspiring as to come 
suddenly upon a border or bed of these magnificent flowers, vie- 
ing with each other in form and color. 


They are ideal for cutting and richly deserve the widest popu- 
larity as they are wonderfully ornamental at a time when bright 
colors are wanted. For isolated massing in beds or planted in 
clumps in the herbaceous border this strain is indeed superb. 
In our desire to place OUR HIGHER CLASS bulbs before real 
flower-lovers, we could select no better representatives to demon- 


strate the SUPERIORITY of our stock. 


The varieties offered below have been specially selected as being 
DISTINCT, SHOWY and BEAUTIFUL, so that buyers need have 


no hesitation in choosing the colors they require, as all are good. 


Duo-Glazed Gem Greenhouses 
Little Gem, 5 x 8, made of Duo-Glazed Sash, 


creosoted and glazed, and with a perfect hot water 
heating system. Absolutely complete and ready 
to set up—one hour’s work and you can begin 
planting. Clean vegetables and flowers for you 
all winter with little care and at low cost. 
Forty square feet of Summer Garden all Winter. 
Gem Sectional Greenhouses complete in every particular, 
made in seven sizes. Constructed of Cypress with Duo- 
Glazed Sash, workmanship unexcelled. Special hot water 
heating system supplied or can be attached to your house 


heating plant. Model ventilation. Painted in harmonious 
colors. An ornament to your garden and a money-saver. 


To 100 To 100 Duo- 
ANTON ROOZEN. Vivid rose-pink; very effec- silvery.lilaGee cvoorssis sioisteeci nei einer ieiotortoieare -40 3.50 
UM bogonaasnogpo0noUseopamboadopcDdbed0D 40 3.50 | PRIDE OF HAARLEM. Immense stout flow- Glazed 
ARIADNA. Brilliant carmine rose..... .... 70 6.00 ers of grand form, tall, deep glowing carmine, 
BARONNE DE LA TONNAYE. Largest rose, brilliant blue centre.................. 35 3:25 Hotbed 
refined pale rose; grand................... .30 2.50 | REVEREND EWBANE. Soft lavender; very 
CARL BECKER. Rosy violet, flushed salmon- lasting vii Syai. toed aoeisicem sch veils eres +50 4.50 Sash 
aa srnnpieaa ays aodege Fe Reo og -45. 4.00 Rue eeaueite) heliotrope; pointed pet- 
ARA BUTT. Finest pink tulip; of aesthetic alssangranduacquisition eee aeee eee -95 9.00 . . 
Shade eins.) Gace ontieennee, tare Aare .30 2.00 | THE SULTAN. Glossy purplish black; distinct .30 2.50 ee na eae 
EDMEE. Vivid shade of Cherry-rose........ -65 5.50 | VELVET KING. Gorgeous, rich dark glossy Beal 3 x ze TSS 
ERGUSTE. Violet, flushed silvery white.... .65 6.00 plum-purple; very large full flower.......... I.50 14.50 years - ° Sees CONES 
EUROPE. Brilliant salmon-scarlet.......... .35 3-00 | WHITELADY. Sturdy,effective,creamy-white .40 3.50 ng ‘ eae ae Tae 1 F 1 _ 
GLOW. Dazzling vermilion scarlet.......... .40 3.50 | WILLIAM COPELAND. Sweet Lavender, feygats on ae D Wee eee bes if peel ts 
JULIE VINOT. Beautiful soft deep rose.... .60 5.50 rose; purple;shading eee eee Eee «50 4.50 he L. DENCE. Red Con az fall eT s ait Sete ic 
KING. BUS) Glowing deep crimson; ATAU Sree Emeka ate Tulip, deep i Sea ceancther G Tee Glee wreceusese Bia 
IMASSLVCHIOW EIS Matic ciniricn eerie +35 3-00 purple-black; exceptionally fine............ -90 8.50 : cca , : 
pe IS a wei ite Oa IeR7) ONT INGLESCOMBE YELLOW. Glossy cana avaltable lnborsaver and meat el 
white base; magnificent variety.......... 20 - of) C9 salons werfece 5 y s/ 75 7.00 Oresaveriane mene yar . 
LOVELINESS. ‘Soft rose with spotless white. LA MERVEILLE. Orange-scarlet flushed rose .25 2.00 Low prices and highest quality of materials and workman- 
bub poo Soon GUO USooUkusotdgoRosadODDNNP 35 3-00 | MAIDENS BLUSH. White, margined deep ship. Just write for catalog today—postal brings it with- 


margins AB BABS ae Rane ieee arena ie 20 1.75 out delay. 
oat ene ierars mentee ete e ne ae ena 8 3. P ial Cmninouelcaranyhrellow: : 

MARGARET. Soft silvery rose, shaded white .25 2.00 ERAT ) ; ti ae 
MRS. CLEVELAND. Lovely fiesh-pink; ex. | THE PAWN, Palerosy-fawn, exquisitely beau “°° CALLAHAN DUO-GLAZED SASH CO. 

rem UL CID eenlenslel«tatelictshekalel«t-Ualetetslutele te . A * 

; : tifuleraceiuleee ee eee eee ter eee ree 60 5.50 a 

NAUTICUS. Silky purplish-rose; centre dark ‘ 5 5 d 

violet shaded bronze; handsome............ 35 3.00 | CLUSIANA. The Lady Tulip, white with rosy 102 Wyan ot Street, Dayton, Ohio 
PAINTED LADY. French-grey cup flushed flecks and stripes; unusual................. -35 3-00 


You may include in your order, any other bulbs not listed and do so with perfect confidence 
Complete Planting Directions With Each Shipment 


We are always pleased to prepare schemes for large plantings, to submit lists of 
suitable varieties and give estimates upon receipt of particulars as to the site available. 
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Collins’ Trees 


yield fruits like these—quickly, plentifully, 
profitably. It pays to plant now such 
sturdy apple and pear trees. Their better 
root-growth, and increased hardiness assure 
earlier, bigger yield—buy now. 


gain a season 


Collins’ Guide includes only the fruits 
that pay best—it is backed by a half cen- 
tury experience growing for American and 
foreign markets. Write today for your 
copy—F REE. 


If you plant berries, grapes and small fruits, ask 
us to put your name on the list for our new color 
catalog—now on press. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS 


Pleasant Valley Nurseries 
Box 23 Moorestown, N. J. 
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Part of a plantation of over 30,000 May-flowering Tulips 
supplied by us to Mr. Samuel Untermyer, of Greystone, N.Y. 


We Extend 
a cordial invitation 
to flower-lovers to 
visit our Experi- 
mental Gardens at 
Brookville, L. I., N. 
Y., where our grand 
May-flowering Tul- 
ips present in May 
a gorgeous sight. 


Guarantee: 
All our bulbs guar- 
anteed absolutely 
true to name, and of 
very highest qual- 
ity. We shall fully 
replace any stock 
that does not prove 
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If a problem grows in your garden write to the Readers’ Service for assistance 
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THE GARDEN year is almost over; where yesterday there 
was a proud riot of midsummer beauty, to-day there is the first 
faint whisper of coming winter in the belated group of autumn 


flowers. The garden speaks to us of the past rather than the 
present, and of the future rather than the past. For already we 
are planning the blooms of to-morrow instead of setting ourselves 
to mournful memories of faded blossoms. Now, while the spirit 
of the garden is still holding us in its enchanted thrall is the time 
to make use of that enthusiasm; when our imaginations are work- 
ing rapid fire with visionary beauties, when the faithful earth lies 
warm and ready to receive its green-leaved children, and when the 
plants themselves are settling down for the long winter sleep. Now 
is the time to reach for the learned writings and mark well their 
sound advice on fall planting. And now is the time to take to 
heart the words of the wise men, and busy ourselves with prepara- 
tions for next year’s garden. 

Fall planting has been slow of acceptance by the general garden 
lover, because it seemed foolish to begin planting when all the earth 
was preparing for a period of rest. Spring seemed to be ever so 
much more the seasonable time, when there was a stir in the grow- 
ing world, and a stir in the human heart that urged one forth among 
green things. Then, when young men’s thoughts were turning to 
love, the gardener’s were turning to the garden. Hesat down with 
bulky catalogues, and in a great rush sent off for some plants to set 
in the earth. Impatiently he awaited their coming; hastily he set 
them in their appointed places and watched them slowly recover. 

Disappointedly he saw the days pass with never a bloom, or 
only scanty ones. Such is often the story with spring planting. It 
is merely a question of education before fall planting will be ac- 
cepted as the reasonable, the most beneficial, and the most satis- 
factory in its results for the majority of plants. 

Anyone giving attention to the structure of plants must realize 
what a severe shock and set-back it is for the system of the plant 
to be dug up by the roots from the earth, shipped for a distance 
without necessary moisture, and then transplanted in a new situa- 
tion. After recovery from this experience, the plant must imme- 
diately stretch forth its roots in search of food, and begin the 
tremendous task of re-adjustment. It seems like heaping insult 
on injury to ask the poor plant to perform still another office for 
us, yet do we not expect it to grow apace and blossom forth in full 
glory the very same season? That is what spring planting demands 
of the plant; an immediate recovery and establishment, followed 
by rapid growth and profuse bloom. But if the planting is done in 
the fall of the year, there is a much better chance for the plant. It 
is not retarded just at the time when its growth is quickening, but 
it is dug up when the work for the year is drawing to a close and 
the plant system is preparing to make itself comfortable for the 
winter. If the plant is transferred at this season, it can make this 
adjustment in the new surroundings before cold weather sets in, 
and thus be prepared with the first days of spring to put all its 
energy into new growth. There is no question of the superiority 
of fall planting in this respect. It does indeed gain the planter 
an entire season, as the bloom, the summer after fall planting will 
be abundant. 

Spring planting also has the disadvantage of favoring later- 


blooming plants, for it is then too late for the earliest flowering 
varieties. To renounce all the joys of the first spring beauties is a 
great blow to any well-ordered garden. Think of missing all the 
tribe of bulbs—the crocus, the tulip, the hyacinth—because we 
have not used a little foresight and planned for their coming the 
previous autumn. So it is with the early-blooming perennials— 
the moss pinks like a sea of color; the deep blue shyness of the 
violets; the dewy freshness of the yellow primulas; the exquisite 
bells of the lity-of-the-valley—that whole host of little strangers 
that are too often omitted from the garden borders. Can you 
forego the golden bells of the forsythias, the blossoms of the dog- 
wood, and the other spring-flowering shrubs this coming season? 
Now is the time to get busy and plan for their reception. Before 
the nippy days of Jack Frost come round in earnest your future 
garden should be well on its way toward being planted out. 


EXPNASSD 


4 A QUALITY—fragrance—lacking in the general run of dahlia 
types has been discovered in the peony-flowered section, and in 
a way, credit for the discovery of this quality and the introduc- 
tion of varieties embodying it has been given in Bailey’s New 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, to an American grower, 
such grower listing in his catalogue a collection of five “new fragrant 
peony-flowered dahlias.” Four of these varieties are old friends 
—Glory of Baarn, La Rainte, P. W. Janssen, and Queen Emma, 
introductions of 1906 and 1907, and, strange to say, generally 
catalogued before the grower with the nose for perfume listed 
peony-flowered varieties at all. 


EXPONASSS 


HAS IT EVER occurred to you that the frequency with which 

several beet seedlings spring up in one place—necessitating a 
future thinning—is not a result of carelessness in sowing the 
seed, but of the nature of the beet itself? The fact is that of average 
beet seeds something over 95 per cent. is “multiple,” that is, consists 
of several germs massed together and giving rise when sown to 
that many plants from practically the same point. Now whatever 
interest that fact contains for scientists, it had a very real interest 
for commercial sugar makers; for the price of sugar beets, their 
raw material, depends on the cost of raising them and the more hand 
weeding necessary the higher this cost. Therefore some time ago an 
astute manufacturer urged an investigation of this multiple seed 
proposition, which has resulted,according to an article in the Journal 
of Heredity, in several important discoveries and expectations. 

It seems, for instance, that multiple germ seeds result when the 
flowers develop in clusters; that in some cases the blossoms are 
solitary and the resulting seed single germed; that this condition 
exhibits characters common to inherited traits in general; and, 
hence, that there is every reason to hope that by careful breeding 
and selection a variety or type of beet can be produced that will 
consistently yield only, or almost only, single germ seeds. 

At all events a few years’ work has resulted in the production, in 
a small experimental field of several hundred beet plants of which 
fifty produced more than 25 per cent. single germ seeds; the next 
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best gave 25 per cent., the next 213, the next 21 and so on down. 
With this there was compared an average commercial beet seed 
field in which the plant having the highest number of single germ 
seeds carried only 4.77 per cent., while the average for the best ten 
plants was 2.7 per cent! 

Who knows but that when commerce and manufacture and 
science have achieved their ends from this work, some one may 
adapt it to the field of the little garden maker, that he too may know 
a little more freedom from the monotonous task of thinning. 


BPRS 


4 WILL WE, AS A NATION, ever win the name of being eco- 
nomical? Sometimes, when reading of the methods of saving 
practised in the paternal countries of the old world, it seems 
as if we hardly had grasped the meaning of the word, especially 
in our gardening and farming. For instance in a recent report from 
the International Institute of Agriculture an article upon the con- 
trol of locusts (grasshoppers) in Italy contains some exceedingly 
interesting facts. Describing the practice of driving the insects on to 
large sheets or traps the writer says “* . With only one sheet 
and with locusts already largely winged, I have collected as muchas 
16 cwt., ina day, that is between eight and nine hundred thousand. 

“Proceeding in this fashion, it is not necessary to empty the 
sack [forming the trap in the centre of the sheet] at every haul; 
it is enough to do so when it can no longer be carried by the boy or 
when it hinders the removal and spreading of the sheet. The sack 
is then emptied into another one so as to utilize the locusts as manure 
instead of burying them on the spot. Thus the work of excavating 
a pit is saved and a good fertilizer is obtained.”” The italics are ours, 
together with a generous amount of respect for the exemplary and 
efficient economy involved. 


POA 


EVERYTHING seems to indicate that there will be an ade- 

quate supply of Dutch bulbs for the present season’s needs. 
The Holland trade is exporting all it possibly can, and, with decided 
limitations on the demands for supplies among certain European 
countries that formerly were big consumers, there is every reason 
to believe that not only will the American market receive all it 
needs but that the quality will be excellent and supplies of the 
better and’ rarer kinds more certain than formerly. It is quite 
likely, too, that the supplies of inferior grades will be over-abundant 
at very low prices later in the season, Now, indeed, is the oppor- 
tunity for the astute gardener to acquire something of the really 
good quality in Dutch bulbs, especially Darwin and Rembrandt 
tulips. Naturally those things that come from the Caucasus— 
crocus, scilla, etc.—will be in limited supply. 

The war conditions are also having their influence on the plant 
supplies for the regular florists’ trade. Much of the stock that 
finds its way into the stores around the holiday season and at 
Easter has been imported, Belgium and France being the centres 
of the supply. The derangement of trade has affected horticul- 
tural lines in general with others, although some shipments have 
come through. The florist has been put to it to solve an entirely 
new problem and there is every reason to believe that our growers 
will have successfully met the situation by turning their hands to a 
greater variety of plants, since it was essential that the greenhouses 
be used to produce something. One indirect result of the European 
war will be, therefore, the appearance of a greater variety of florists’ 
plants and more particularly the increased supplies of such plants 
as can be propagated right at home. All this is as it should be. 
Just so long as it was so easy to import azaleas, etc., from Europe, 
there was little incentive to branch out into other things; but 
circumstances have changed! 

And equally other branches of the business are effected. It is no 
secret that the prospect of our receiving the usual supplies of flower 
seeds from abroad is a very slim one. There are, no doubt, stocks 
left over from last year sufficient to meet present needs, but the 
outlook for next year is, to say the least, alarming along certain 
lines—that is to say of the rarer, finer quality florists’ flowers and 
of selected strains of herbaceous perennials and of annuals. Some 
few of them are grown over here—as notably the sweet pea, of 
which California is the great producer for the world. Taking all 
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points into consideration, it would look as though the future opens 
up a greater increase of interest in what the nurseryman will have 
to offer. This may not be very apparent all at once, but that the 
American garden lover will turn more to home grown stock of 
flowering shrubs, etc., seems inevitable. 


POSES 


: 4 THE NOTION that seems to obsess some people that they can 

directly import from abroad better than by placing their orders 
through reliable dealers in their own country is a strange one. 
There are many snags to be encountered, and overcome. Consular 
invoices; customs duties (sometimes), often with vexatious delay 
at the port of entry; and not the least by any means the inspection 
and certification of a clean bill of health. If you know all about 
these details and how to handle them, why there is nothing to be 
said; but if you don’t it would generally be far better for you to 
place your orders in the hands of a horticultural concern that is 
accustomed to handling import orders of such perishable material. 
And the trick of importing by mail may not be resorted to, for all 
nursery stock received in the mails from abroad must be returned 
to the point of origin immediately, according to a recent order. 
This action was taken for the reason that importers have endeavored 
to withhold the return of such shipments until they could communi- 
cate with the Department of Agriculture with a view of having an 
exception made in some particular case. 

“Nursery stock,” which is prohibited from entering this country 
by mail, includes all growing or living plants, seeds, and other 
plant products, for propagation, except field, vegetable, and 
flower seeds. It includes also bulbs, roots, and tubers, and, with 
the exceptions noted, the seeds of all trees, shrubs, or other plants. 


BPSD 


4 IT WILL BE some encouragement to many readers who have 
puzzled over the vagaries of catalogue names, to say nothing of 
the hopeless confusion in the so-called English names, to learn 
that some of the trade organizations have become awakened. It 
is good news to learn that the American Association of Nursery- 
men, at a recent meeting in New York, appointed a representative 
committee to codperate with other similar bodies in an effort to 
straighten out the confused nomenclature of common things. The 
task to which they have set themselves is indeed herculean—that 
of what may be called a standard list of trade names, with their 
recognized ‘‘English” companions. The action shows the good 
will of the trade anyhow. It would not surprise us if the Commit- 
tee never made a final report, but at all events some little progress 
may be hoped for in an approach to uniformity of names in the 
catalogues of the leading dealers. 


SPOKE 


SURELY IT IS because the unexpected always happens in 
gardening that makes the gentle art so alluring. With every 
reason to believe this year that with the abundance of rain that has 
fallen growth would be pretty well of a normal character, still here 
and there have been curious troubles shown, especially among large 
trees. We have been reminded forcibly of this by several readers 
submitting specimens of leaves, chiefly from maples, which showed 
large areas of brown, dead tissue. These dead areas are not due 
to any parasitical disease—that has been very clear from the 
first; but are due entirely to a physiological condition, really a 
collapse of the tissues, an inability to support the strain that has 
been put upon them, the practical result being the plant’s inability 
to make up for the rapid loss of water from the affected portions. 
Many trees have suffered in this way. In order to account for it 
we must go back to the last two winters. Many trees suffered 
from winterkilling of the roots and have not yet fully recovered. 
The loss of large numbers of feeding roots from this cause has 
made it impossible for trees to take up enough water from the 
soil to offset transpiration even when moisture has been 
abundant. However, the present season has been very favorable 
for growth, and, other things being equal, next season should 
bring very little of this sort of trouble—unless the winter is unkind 
again. 


Planting Bulbs for Spring Bloom—sy Elizabeth L. Strang, isnt 


{assachusetts 


IN PROPORTION TO COST AND SUBSEQUENT CARE, BULBS OFFER A MAXIMUM OF ATTRACTION 
BOTH TO THE NOVICE IN GARDEN AFFAIRS AND TO THE ENTHUSIAST OF MANY SEASONS 


ULBS have only to be 
planted at the proper 
depth and at the pro- 
per time, in soil of 

average quality, given a slight 
protection during the winter, 
raked and cultivated slightly 
in the spring, and cut back 
after the tops have ripened. 
At this present time we will 
consider only those that can 
be planted now. 

As a general rule the top of 
the bulb is planted at a depth 
- of three times its thickness be- 
low the surface of the ground. 
The proper time is as early in 
the fall as they arrive, though 
they may be put in as long as 
the ground is free from frost. In return 
they repay us with a blaze of colorful bloom, 
multiply rapidly, and many of them may 
without detriment be left undisturbed in 
the ground for years. 

There are several ways of utilizing bulbs. 
They may be: (1) naturalized; (2) used as 
bedding plants to be taken up after bloom- 
ing and replaced with annuals; and (3) as 
a part of the planting scheme of the border 
or formal garden. 


I. BULBS FOR NATURALIZING 


By naturalizing, we mean planting in 
colonies in the grass, under trees, or at the 
edge of shrubbery in the open or landscape 
portions of the place. To make this 
method effective they must be used by the 
hundreds and thousands and not by the 
dozen. This does not mean that only the 
rich can afford this kind of planting. With 
some kinds of bulbs as cheap as eight dol- 
lars a thousand and two hundred and fifty 


Snowdrops in natural effect used near an entrance way 
in the grass 


Tulips or hyacinths for formal bedding are effectively used in solid masses of one color 


and preferably in large park-like areas 


sold at the thousand rate, a little money will 
go a long way. e 

The narcissus and daffodils lend them- 
selves to naturalization the most kindly. 
They should be planted in groups of ten or 
a dozen, from six to eight inches apart, the 
groups in their entirety intermingling and 
forming long irregular lines or drifts, each 
one overlapping the succeeding one. The 
entire effect will be ruined if there is any 
appearance of having placed the bulbs in 
rows with regular stiff spacing. Before 
planting any of them it is best to put them 
all exactly where they are to go. This is 
easily done by throwing out whole hand- 
fuls or armfuls and planting the bulbs just 
where they fall. A crowbar is a quick and 
effective instrument for breaking up the 
ground, but care must be taken that there 
is soil (or preferably sand) in the bottom of 
the hole thus made, and that the bulb is 
not ““hung”’ in an air space. 

Varieties of narcissus for naturalizing 
are—of the large trumpet, Horsfieldii, Em- 
peror, and Spurius, and for the most inex- 
pensive, Trumpet major, and Princeps 
maximus. Of the short cupped varieties, 
the white Narcissus poeticus, yellow and 
orange Barri conspicuus, and Stella (yellow 
and white) are very cheap. 

After the narcissi, the tulips are next in 
effectiveness for naturalizing. There stand 
out for this purpose several distinct tulip 


Hyacinths are useful massed in beds near buildings and 
are valued especially for their fragrance 
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species. The earliest of all, 
flowering in late March or 
early April, is Tulipa Kauf- 
manniana, creamy white 
tinged red. The pure yellow 
Tulipa sylvestris—the wild 
sweet-scented English tulip — 
is especially fine when once 
established. Viridiflora, pale 
green edged creamy yellow, 
combined with Carinata rubra, 
dark crimson with a stripe of 
apple green, is particularly 
effective against evergreens. 

Because of their short stems 
the early tulips as a class are 
better planted in beds. The 
taller late-flowering Cottage 
and Darwin varieties, how- 
ever, show up effectively against a back- 
ground of flowering shrubs. Emerald 
Gem, soft orange with a flush of old rose 
—Parisian Yellow, its large pointed flower 
edged with deeper yellow — light yellow 
Retroflexa, with curving lily-like petals 
—Gesneriana rosea, an oval flower of rosy 
carmine—Elegans alba, with creamy white 
reflexed petals—and Picotee, its recurving 
petals delicately edged pink, are all of 
sufficient individuality to be used in quan- 
tities, each kind alone. A pleasing grada- 
tion of color for named varieties of late 
tulips would consist of crimson red, through 
creamy white to soft and then a deeper 
yellow and fawn to pink, deep rose, violet 
and dark maroon. 

The little early bulbs like crocus, scilla, 
chionodoxa, grape hyacinth, and snow- 
drop offer less ‘‘show for the money” 
than the bulbs enumerated, so that when 
he first beholds them, the average citizen is 
apt to feel that he has been cheated. They 


Narcissus in variety may be used for bedding to be 
supplanted by other plants later on 
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An ideal use of narcissus naturalized in the grass where it need not be cut till the bulb 


foliage ripens 


are lovely if planted from three to four 
inches apart in long drifts on the edge of the 
lawn, or near the trunks of huge trees, and 
may be left to multiply. These bulbs cost 
from seven to fifteen dollars a thousand. 

Succeeding the tulips, the lilies form a 
procession of bloom from June until Septem- 
ber, and planted on the edges of shrubbery, 
where they can obtain the partial shade con- 
ducive to their development, they not only 
blend admirably with their surroundings 
and fit in with the permanent scheme, but 
lend the necessary touches of gaiety and 
gladness that make the garden an extension 
of the drawing room. 

A gracefully wild effect is produced in 
June by the tall orange Lilium canadense 
and its yellow variety flavum. Blooming 
soon after, the shorter Siberian coral lily, 
(Lilium tenuifolium), should occupy a 
sunnier position, and in August the vigor- 
ous Henryi, orange yellow banded with 
green blends effec- 
tively with the 
pink and white 
speciosum lilies. 
All of the above 
kinds cost about a 
dollar and a half a 
dozen, and are 
chosen to produce 
an informal effect. 

Coincident with 
the above but in 
more highly fin- 
ished portions of 
the place, such as 
plantings of ever- 
greens and rhodo- 
dendrons, should 
be the thick-tex- 
tured golden Lil- 
ium Hansoni and 
Lilium —Brownii, 
white inside and stained chocolate purple 
on the outside, followed in August by the 
gold-banded Lilium auratum. 
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May flowering tulips: Re- 
troflexa, Picotee, Golden 
Crown, Isabella, Vitellina 


Il. BULBS FOR BEDDING OUT 


The second method of using bulbs— 
namely as bedding plants in solid masses of 
color—has been much decried, and perhaps 
not without reason, when we think of the 
hideous flower beds so often seen. But if 


this method has 
been abused, it 
has also been 
used to good ef- 
fect. In a public 
park or as a set- 
ting to a public 
building these 
flat tones have an 
artistic value 
where a mixed 
border would be 
merely fussy. If 
you have seen in 
the Harvard Bo- 
tanic Gardens a 
bed of clear yel- 
low tulips, the 
ground beneath 
them carpeted with blue forget-me-not, or 
soft pink ones combined with purple 
pansies, you can appreciate the beauty of 
simple mass planting. I would not, how- 
ever, recommend this method for the small 
place, though there are occasional excep- 
tions where it might be used. 


Ill. BULBS IN THE GARDEN BORDER 


The most delightful method of using 
bulbs is in the flower garden or border, com- 
bined with mixed herbaceous planting. 

In a long herbaceous border, tulips or 
daffodils should be repeated at irregular 
intervals in groups of from six to fifteen, 
the individual bulbs from six to eight inches 
apart, usually at the feet of spreading 
plants like peonies which early in the season 
do not take up much room. Combined 
with certain perennials and _ flowering 
shrubs, there is great scope by this method 
for the working out of splendid color 
schemes. For instance, a border might be 
a sonnet of tulips, beginning with pale 
creamy tones of pink that at the end of the 
octave rise to a deep rose or cerise, con- 
tinuing through the sextet from a lavender 
to a deep purple. Purple and lavender 
early tulips with yellow and orange nar- 
cissus are also good. And hyacinths can 
be added for later mass effects and espe- 
cially for fragrance. Plant them deeply. 

The following is a list of successful com- 
binations of bulbs with flowers and 
shrubs, all of which can be planted now for 
next season’s results. (1) The deep red 
buds of Prunus triloba, flowering crab, with 
dark red and yellow primroses, yellow 
daffodils, and white creeping arabis. 
(2) Purple lilacs, pink flowering 
almond, the deep rose Darwin 
tulips, Edmee, Mattia, and Pride 
of Haarlem; the lavender ones, 
Erguste and Rev. Ewbank, with 
the lavender-blue Polemonium 
cceruleum for a ground cover. (3) 
White candidum lilies or the yel- 
low Hansoni with larkspur. (4) 
Pink speciosum lilies with pink 
phlox Elizabeth Campbell, cloudy 
gray sea lavender, and tall steely 
blue eryngium. 

Apart from the herbaceous border 
there is the more symmetrical 
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PLANTING PLAN FOR A SIX FOOT BED 


Instead of the usual flat bands, try planting tulips in 
irregular bands of color, with a gradation from the outside 
and between the bulbs fill in with a carefully selected 
ground cover. 


FOUR SUGGESTED COMBINATIONS OF EARLY TULIPS 


Purple and Yellow. 1. Wouverman, dark purple. 
Purple pansies between the bulbs. 2. Globe de Rigaud, 
dark violet, feathered purple and white. Lavender pansies 
under. 3. Franz Hals, creamy white. Creamy pansies 
under: 4. Golden Queen, golden yellow. Yellow pansies 
under. 

Pink and Purple. Bed entirely with white arabis for 
softening effect. Note that the vivid cerise and violet 
are at the two ends of the scale with soft intermediate 
tones. Medium to late bloom. 1. Queen of the Violets, 
clear magenta violet. 2. La Triomphante, white with 
faint edge of pale pink. 3. Queen of the Netherlands, soft 
Dale rose flushed white. 4. Drapeau Rouge, bright cerise 
red. 

Tones of Pink. Shading from darkest on the outside 
to a light centre. Pink English daisies and forgetmenots 
for planting between the bulbs. Blooming latest of the 
early tulips listed. 1. Rose Luisante, brilliant deep rose 
pink. 2. Rosa Mundi Huyckman, bright rose pink, with 
broad white stripe. 3. Cerise Gris-de-Lin, soft carmine 
rose shaded fawn and margined creamy white. 4. White 
Swan, pure white. Bed this one with yellow pansies to 
carry out the idea of the centre of a flower. 

Yellow. Shading from the palest on the outside to a 
deep centre. These are the earliest listed, all coming 
together. Bed with blue forgetmenot. 1. Franz Hals, 
creamy white. 2. Goldfinch, chrome yellow. 3. Golden 
Queen, golden yellow. 4. Rising Sun, very deep golden 
yellow. 


FOUR COMBINATIONS OF LATE TULIPS 


Purple and Yellow. Early varieties of the late tulips. 
Plant purple pansies under the bulbs. 1. Reverend Ew- 
bank, soft lavender violet. 2. Fulgens lutea pallida, pale 
sulphur yellow. 3. Moonlight, soft luminous canary 
yellow. 4. Lion d’Orange, orange with yellow base, 
deepest color for centre. 

Pink and Purple. Medium in time of bloom. Bed with 
arabis. A particularly delicate combination. 1. Erguste, 
dull lavender. 2. Edmee, cherry rose. 3. Madame Kre- 
lage, soft rose. 4. The Fawn, rosy fawn changing to 
cream, flushed blush rose. 

Tones of Pink, the lightest on the outside, deeper toward 
the centre. Medium to late in time to bloom. Bed with 
lavender and purple pansies, darker toward the outside. 
1. Clara Butt, clear pink, flushed salmon rose. 2. Ingles- 
combe Pink, soft rosy pink. 3. Baron de la Tonnaye, 
bright rose, margined blush rose. 4. Pride of Haarlem, 
brilliant carmine. 

Yellow. Deepest tones toward the centre coming late 
among the late tulips—blooming together. Bed with blue 
forgetmenots or purple pansies. 1. Primrose Beauty, 
pale primrose changing to cream. 2. Miss Willmott, soft 
primrose yellow turning darker with age. 3. Mrs. Moon, 
rich golden yellow. 4. Orange King, deep orange shaded 
rose. 


Fritillarias in variety with oddly checkered flowers look well in the 
herbaceous border 
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GROUPING OF SHRUBS, BULBS, ETC. 


For an informal effect in a six-foot border. If the border 
is long there can be more elaborate combinations of color. 

Numbers on the plan refer to index. Individual bulbs 
represented by dots. 

SHRUBS, ETC. 1. Purplelilac. 2. Pink flowering almond. 
3. Deutzia Lemoinei. 4. Alyssum_ saxatile. 5. Arabis 
alpina. 6. English primrose. 7. Forgetmenot. 

EARLY BULBS. 8. Narcissus Barri conspicuus, Stella, 
etc., 4 to 6 inches apart. 9. Checkered frittillary, white 
variety, 3 to 4 inches apart. 10. Blue grape hyacinth, 2 
to 3 inches apart. 

Late Buss, (Cottage and Darwin Tulips, 5 inches or 
more apart). 14. Vivid pink combined with the purple 
lilacs: Edmee, Pride of Haarlem, Glare of the Garden. 
15. Lavender combined with pink flowering almond: Erguste, 
Reverend Ewbank. 16. Soft intermediate pinks, Clara 
Butt, Madame Krelage, The Fawn. 17. Pale soft yel- 
lows with forgetmenots and white deutzia: Moonlight, 
Mrs. Moon, Fulgens lutea pallida, Orange King, this one 
for a touch of deeper yellow. 


formal garden to be considered. The sim- 
plest and at the same time the most charm- 
ing little flower garden I ever planned is 
at its most enchanting period in bulb time. 
And it is surprising how effective it proved, 
considering the modest quantities and few 
varieties of bulbs I used. For very early 
effects grape hyacinths and snowdrops were 
disposed intimately near the entrance steps, 
and purple and yellow crocus were massed 
at the far end where they would form a 
conspicuous climax when viewed from the 
house. Irregularly placed in groups in the 
frame of outside beds were Narcissus Barri 
conspicuus and Stella. The most strik- 
ing effect was of course reserved for the 
centre walk where early pink tulips Cottage 


Crocus naturalized on a grassy bank —the most effective way of 
using this lesser bulb 
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Maid, scattered 
in zig-zag rows 
on both sides of 
the path for its 
entire length were 
terminated by 
groups of early 
yellow Chryso- 


lora. A little 
later the effect 
wasrepeated with 


the Darwins: 
Clara Butt, a soft 
pink that to me 
seems best of all, 
and the pale yel- 
low globe-shaped 
flowers of Mrs. 
Moon. Little 
ground covers enhanced the bulbs wonder- 
fully. Blue forget-me-nots, English daisies, 
pansies, and violas, yellow primroses, white 
creeping phlox, and arabis, yellow and white 
Iceland poppies, and a very little of the 
brilhant golden Alyssum  saxatile were 
scattered irregularly as borders at the edges 
of the walks. 

In tabulated form the list of costs and 
quantities is as follows: 


25 Muscari botryoides, blue grape hya- 


Gintheey war eee Peter Ge Pea Oh OS 
50 Galanthusnivalis,snowdrop . .. . 63 
50 Crocus, Mammoth Golden Yellow < 68 
12 Crocus, purpurea grandiflora . . . 25 
too Narcissus Barriconspicuus, daffodil . 1.50 
50 Narcissus Stella, daffodil . . . . 63 
25 Early Tulip Cottage Maid, pink : .50 
12 Early Tulip Chrysolora, yellow . . .30 
50 Darwin Tulip Clara Butt, pink au Baers) 
12 Cottage Tulip Mrs. Moon, pale yel- 

LO Waa eee rae te tops ry or 85 
386 bulbs Costing $7.59 


Thus the bulbs cost less than two cents 
apiece, for the prices are at the hundred 
rate for twenty-five bulbs or more. The 
quantities were ample for the size of the 
garden (twenty-eight by forty feet). 

This year the little garden was provided 
with bulbs only for the spring months, but 
another season I shall order (at a cost of 
three dollars) two dozen white lilies (Lilium 
candidum) to be arranged in rows on either 
side of the centre path, and for two dollars 
more a hundred Gladiolus America, a beau- 
tiful soft pink none the less desirable be- 
cause of its cheapness. 

For the larger formal garden the list 
becomes more elaborate in quan- 
tity and variety of bulbs, though 
the same simple principles of ar- 
rangement are observed. It is 
usually unnecessary to make a 
planting plan for the bulbs, for 
after the herbaceous perennials are 
in place the bulbs are interspersed 
where space permits, disposed in 
irregular groups and_ lines, but 
conforming to certain broad prin- 
ciples of design. Parts of the gar- 
den—the main walk, the intersec- 
tion of two paths, or the feature 
at the end—are definitely kept asa 


Late flowering tulips for color in the mixed border surrounded by green foliage of ever- 


greens 


placed the bulbs of most striking appear- 
ance, the minor places in the design being 
left for the subsidiary blooms. 

The kinds of bulbs for the most effective 
massing are few, comprising daffodils, 
tulips, hyacinths, and candidum lilies. In 
order to form a harmonious whole the colors 
should be clear and soft—white, yellow, 
pale pink, rose, and lavender—with occa- 
sionally deep purple. 

For daffodils or narcissus, the following 
lists give a maximum blooming season, and 
include only comparatively “inexpensive 
varieties of each class. Many choice kinds 
are necessarily omitted from such a short 
list. The figures refer to the relative time 
of bloom. 


LarcE Cup or TrumPET Narcissus. Trumpet 
or crown as long as or longer than the perianth 
segments. All of these are very large. 

1. Madame Plemp. White perianth, golden trum- 
et. 

; Gallien Spur. Golden reflexed trumpet. 

2. Fairy. Perianth 
primrose yellow, 
chrome yellow 
trumpet. 

. Emperor. Primrose 
perianth, golden 
trumpet, immense 
flower. 

4. Madame de Graaf. 
White, though 
yellow on open- 
ing. More ex- 
pensive than the 
others listed. All 
of these more ex- 
pensive as a class 
than the follow- 
ing. 


H 
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Mepium Cup (In- 
COMPARABILIS). Crown 
measuring 4 to nearly 
equal the length of the 
perianth. 

1. Queen Bess. White 
perianth, cuplight 
yellow, one of the earliest. 

2. Sir Watkin, Primrose perianth, cup golden yel- 
low, very large. 

3. Autocrat. Primrose perianth, yellow cup, one 
of the cheapest. 

3. Orange Phoenix. 

orange centre. 

. Red Star. Loosely spreading perianth, narrow 
twisted petals of pale primrose. More expen- 

sive than the others. 


Snowdrops and other small 
bulbs should be planted in 
fairly dense massesor notat all 


Double, white with reddish 


nr 


SHort Cup (Barri, LEEDS, Porticus, Etc.) 
2. Barri Sensation. White perianth, cup canary 
edged orange scarlet. Rather expensive. 
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3. Minnie Hume. White perianth, pale yellow cup. 
Very cheap. 

4. Barri conspicuus. Perianth soft yellow, cup 
yellow edged bright orange scarlet. Very 
cheap. 

5. Poeticus Elmira. White perianth, cup light 
yellow margined deep red. 


6. Poeticus recurva. Pheasant’s eye. White 
perianth, cup yellow edged scarlet. Very 
cheap. 


In addition to these lists we must not omit Van 
Sion, the old-fashioned double yellow daffodil; 
Narcissus alba plena odorata, the double white 
narcissus resembling a gardenia in its snowy white- 
ness; and the Poetaz hybrids, fragrant, short- 
cupped, yellow or white, bearing from three to six 
flowers on one stem. 

To select a color scheme of tulips for the formal 
garden is a simpler task than to choose the daffodils. 
The single ones are more graceful in form and habit 
than the double. Of the latter we will include two, 
however. 


Earty FLowerinc Turtes, DousLe. Numbers 


refer to relative time of bloom. 


3. Yellow Rose. Deep yellow, large and fragrant. 
5. Murillo. Rose pink edged white. 


EarLy FLOWERING TuLips, Single. 


. Duke of Albany. Rose with white stripe. 

La Riante. Rosy pink, tipped white. 

. Princess Wilhelmina. Deep pink, white flush. 

. Queen of the Netherlands. Pale rose flushed 
white. 

Queen of the Whites. 
petals. 

Chrysolora. Clear golden yellow. 

Wouverman. Rich dark purple. 

Eleanora. Purple violet, edged white. 

Pink Beauty. Vivid cherry rose striped white. 

Rose Luisante. Brilliant deep rose pink. 

White Swan. Pure white oval flower. 
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Pure white, pointed 
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The prices per hundred for these tulips range 
from $2.50 to $6.00. For the sake of brevity, 
though the catalogues make a distinction, we will 
list together the 


Mavy-FLoWERING OR COTTAGE, AND THE DARWIN 
TULIPS 


1. Moonlight. 
2. Inglescombe 
flush. 

. Mattia. Clear carmine rose, blue base. 

. Rose Tendre. Rose pink flushed pale rose. 

. Suzon. Buff rose shading to blush. 

. Madame Krelage. Bright lilac rose, margined 
pale silvery rose. 

. Gryphus. Violet purple with white base marked 
blue. 

. Erguste. 

. Picotee. 


Soft luminous yellow, oval flower. 
Pink. Soft rosy pink, salmon 
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2 Pale dull violet of even tone. 

3 White margined rose. 

3. Clara Butt. Clear old rose pink. 

3. La Tulipe Noire. Black maroon. 

3. Gudin. Lilac edged creamy white. 

4. Glare of the Garden. Crimson red with black 
centre. 

4. The Fawn. Rosy fawn, changing to cream, 
flushed blush rose. 

5. Primrose Beauty. Pale primrose changing to 
cream. 


These latter cost more than the early tulips but 
are worth the difference in price. The cheapest are 
Picotee at $2 and Clara Butt at $3 a hundred, 
while La Tulipe Noire is the most expensive on the 
list at $15. I usually plant them in groups of from 
ten to twenty-five of a kind, getting fewer of the 
more expensive sorts. 

Of early tulips, the deep vermilion Dusart con- 
trasts well with Queen of the Whites. Next comes 
Kohinoor and then the Darwin King Harold, both 
of excellent rich red. 


SPECIALTY EFFECTS 


Not quite so showy but nevertheless 
fascinating to the real garden-lover in a 
more subtle way than those clear masses of 
color just described are some of the smaller 
bulbs. 

A tiny strip of ground between the walk 
and the house would be an ideal place for 
a miniature border of small flowers— 


yellow winter aconite, snowdrops, scillas, 
and checkered fritillaries. In such a place 
their frail charm would not be lost. At- 
tractive combinations suggested are deep 
purple crocus with blue scillas, blue grape 
hyacinths with white fritillaries, and white 
ones with pale pink creeping phlox. Purple 
and porcelain blue hyacinths could be com- 
bined with the dainty dwarf Narcissus 
cyclamineus major—the Yellow hoop petti- 
coat variety, Bulbocodium conspicuus—and. 
the small sweet scented jonquil. Succeed- 
ing these could be the Spanish iris—blue, 
white, and yellow,—the mixed varieties 
costing only sixty cents a hundred. These 
could be followed by a few of the choice 
lihes like regale (myriophyllum) and Sar- 
gentiae, and the pale lavender autumn 
crocus. : 

For bulbs of unusual color the Rem- 
brandt tulips, striped and flaked with every 
variety of maroon, lilac, rose, creamy white, 
deep purple violet and palest green form an 
attractive combination with soft masses of 
pale blue Anchusa. 

The breeder tulips comprise another 
gamut of tones—bronze, mahogany, apricot, 
old gold, coffee brown, silvery gray, purple, 
lilac, and heliotrope—which would be a 
good combination with clear pale yellow 
Cottage tulips or the very pale yellow Iris 
flavescens. 

To continue the odd coloring, orange 
lilies, chalcedonicum and elegans in June 
and July, combined with lavender funkias, 
lavender-blue Campanula persicifolia, and 
the dull gray and blue of Veronica incana, 
should be followed in August by tiger lilies. 
and dull blue monkshood. 


Planting Evergreens for Winter Color 


OR the winter aspect of the gar- 

den evergreen trees have a value 

that is individual and_ unassail- 

able. When the deciduous trees 
and shrubs are bare of leafage the rich 
masses of the pines, firs, etc., are doubly 
welcomed. And evergreens can be planted 
in fall and winter. 

The question of transplanting is import- 
ant, but prevailing weather conditions are 
more to be considered than the time of the 
year. Nurserymen regard the months of 
August, September and October as the ideal 
time for this work on account of the dull, 
cloudy weather that frequently prevails 
during ‘this period. In the spring, an ap- 
parently favorable time is apt to be followed 
by one of prolonged heat and drouth, ac- 
companied by dry, withering winds, than 
which nothing is more fatal to newly planted 
evergreens. 

In the work of planting out, perhaps the 
greatest injury is done when the roots are 
exposed to the air, drying quickly and 
shriveling. Many subsequent failures are 
directly traceable to neglect at this time. 


By James McLaughlin, oni. 


Stock ranging from one to four years old 
and varying in height from fifteen inches 
to three feet, is the best to plant out for 
ornamental purposes. Trees with shallow 
root formations like the spruces, even if 
twenty-five to thirty feet in height, can be 
moved with comparative safety in dull, 
cloudy weather. 

Evergreen hedges of spruce or pine are 
not only extremely ornamental but highly 
useful. Attaining a goodly height and 
growing close and thickly, they are inval- 
uable as windbreaks, supplying protection 
throughout the entire year, and providing 
a fence that beautifies as well as serves. 

Chief among the many new uses to 
which the dwarf evergreens are being put, 
is the filling of porch and window boxes 
with them in the fall when the summer 
plants are killed by the frost. 

Planted as single specimens upon the 
lawn with plenty of room for full develop- 
ment, many types of the evergreens are 
seen at their best. For this purpose, shape- 
liness and color are the chief requisites, 
although soil must be taken into consider- 


ation. Asa rule the pines do not attain 
their best perfection if planted in compact, 
clay soil, nor do they do well in shallow 
ground, because of the taproot. Light 
sandy soils with a good depth, even if rather 
dry, are best suited to their needs. The 
shallow-rooted spruces, are well adapted 
to cool and moist situations, although they 
will endure much drought. The cedars 
should be chosen for low, wet soils, as they 
are entirely indifferent to moisture condi- 
tions. Exotics should be given scant use 
until their adaptation is amply demon- 
strated, although certain Chinese and 
Japanese firs have done admirably. 

The different species vary in shade- 
enduring qualities, and this fact should be 
given some thought when selecting the 
young evergreens for the purpose of group- 
ing. The yews and firs are the most 
tolerant of shade, followed by the hemlocks, 
junipers and arborvites. 

The many forms of the Japan cypress 
are valuable because of their low-growing 
tendencies which makes them very suitable 
for formal garden work. 


The bluish-black berries of 
the native Sheep Berry hang 
on till spring 


Trees and Shrubs Worth Plant- 


ing For Their Conspicuously 
> Oinamental Fruits” 


Arnold 
Arboretum 


By E. H. Wilson, 


ABUNDANCE OF MATERIAL AVAILABLE TO GIVE BRIL- 
LIANCY AND CHARACTER TO THE AMERICAN GARDEN 


[Epitors’ Note.—This is the fifth article in Mr. Wilson’s series. 
upon a subject that must make a strong appeal at this period of the year as some sug- 
gestion of the latent possibilities for garden color from fruits may be seen almost any- 


In fal] and winter the white 
Snowberry fruits enliven the 
shrubbery 


It touches 


where. A visit to the Arnold Arboretum, near Boston, any time in late summer, fall or winter reveals somewhat sadly the lack of general 


appreciation of this class of material. 


seasons of the year instead of being so calmly content with the spring effects? 
the correspondence arising from this series of articles has abundantly proved again. 


OVERS of woody plants who 
live in eastern North America 
enjoy certain advantages over 
their British compeers and_ for 

these the much abused climate is re- 
sponsible. In New England and the north 
generally, we are denied the wealth of hardy 
evergreen plants which thrive in Old Eng- 
land and the variety of plants which will 
grow out-of-doors is less, but there are com- 
pensations. The plants that do thrive here 
grow more rapidly, flower more freely and 
fruit very much more profusely than they 
do on the opposite side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Nothing strikes the horticulturally 
inclined visitor from Great Britain more 
forcibly than the wealth of fruit which here 
develops on the shrubs and trees. Such 
visitors find that many old and familiar 
plants possess a world of beauty heretofore 
quite unknown to them, and certain it is 
that all the perfectly hardy woody plants 
put forth their maximum ornamental 
qualities in this climate. 

The full value of trees and shrubs for 
their ornamental fruits is not properly 
appreciated at the present time, otherwise 
a more extensive variety would be planted. 
A great number, as for example: the Honey- 
suckles, Dogwoods, Viburnums, Crabapples, 
and Wild Roses, also have strik- 
ingly beautiful flowers. The utili- 
tarian spirit has been keen on de- 
veloping and cultivating trees and 
shrubs bearing edible fruits, but 
aesthetic taste has rather neglected those of 
purely ornamental value. We shall get 
round to a proper appreciation of these later, 
and in due time in planting our shrubberies 
and borders we shall inquire not merely 
what kind and color of flowers a woody 
plant has but also the color and character 
of its fruit. Indeed, to make sure of these 
facts the tendency to visit notable collec- 
tions and see for ourselves will grow stronger 
and less and less will garden lovers be 
content to accept opinion second hand. 
The increased love of and for gardens now 
happily evident in this country will not 
always be satisfied with the very limited 
variety of good shrubs and trees commonly 
purchasable but will insist that those who 
make a business of supplying these plants 
keep in stock an all round selection of the 


* Copyright, 1915, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


most valuable and really hardy ornamental 
woody plants. As interest and knowledge 
increase the intrinsic value of Arboreta will 
become apparent and the educational im- 
port of such institutions will receive its 
proper recognition from a discerning public 
who will duly appreciate the advantages 
derived from the experimental testing of 
the hardiness, adaptability and ornamental 
qualities of all the available material which 
has been culled from the uttermost parts 
of the world. 

Now, every flowering plant produces 
fruit, and in character and form the variety 
is infinite. In this article we are only con- 
cerned with such hardy woody plants as 
bear succulent fruits all of which on ripen- 
ing assume more or less brilliant colors. 
In the development of the flower and in the 
perfecting of the fruit Nature’s objective is 
definite. It may be set forth as an axiom 
that in the diversity of form among flowers 
Nature’s endeavor is mainly to insure their 
fertilization through the agency of the insect 
world: in the perfecting of the succulent 
fruit it is toward making it attractive to 


Many of the roses have very brilliant orange or red fruits 
all winter. In R. Moyesii they are also unusually large and 
oddly shaped : 


de 


Why do not our enterprising nurserymen more thoroughly realize that the garden has attractions at ALL 
We know the American amateur is hungry for better things, as 
Next month’s article will discuss “Autumn Tints’’| 


birds so as to insure through their agency 
the dispersal of the seeds. Dame Nature 
is prodigal but although she apparently 
cares nothing for the individual she lavishes 
endeavor on securing the perpetuation of 
the species and the safety of the race. 

This codperation invoked by Nature 
opens up another interesting field. Now- 
adays people are beginning to appreciate 
the feathered world and public opinion is 
aroused to the necessity of preserving our 
birds. Societies have been formed with 
this object in view and laws have been 
promulgated for the furtherance of this 
purpose. Far and wide the habit is spread- 
ing of fixing up boxes of various designs to 
serve as nesting places for our feathered 
friends. All this is very laudable but some- 
thing more is necessary since birds require 
food, and especially during the winter 
months, as well as houses in which to rear 
their young. The natural food of a great 
number of our useful birds is in part or 
wholly the fruits of plants. Therefore 
whosoever plants trees and shrubs bearing 
succulent fruits also provides the birds with 
a supply of food. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture is giving attention to this 
important matter and in March, ror4, 
one of the investigators visited the 
Arnold Arboretum 
for the purpose of 
studying the plants 
growing there which 
might furnish birds 
with winter food. “His examination 
revealed the fact that fleshy fruits 
of the sort eaten by birds were still 
hanging on the branches, and in good con- 
dition, of one hundred and ten species 
of woody plants and that the fruit on 
fifteen other species although dry, was 
still available as bird-food. Of these one 
hundred and twenty-five species only forty- 
nine are natives of the United States and 
only thirty of New England.” I quote the 
Bulletin of the Arnold Arboretum, and it 
will be remembered that the winter of 
1913-14 was one of the severest recorded 
for this part of the world. 

Among succulent fruits black and white 
and all the colors of the spectrum are repre- 
sented but, in contrast with flowers, the 
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The Cotoneasters are hardy small shrubs that bear fruits in profusion in fall and all 
winter. (C. disticha; fruits crimson) 


colors are usually pure. Vari-colored fruits 
are almost non-existent although among 
crabapples, plums, cherries and their kin 
the color may vary on different sides of the 
same fruit. Yellow colored flowers are 
very abundant but yellow fruits are de- 
cidedly rare among hardy northern plants. 
In flowers botanists do not regard mere 
color as of distinctive importance but with 
fruits in general it is of considerable and 
often significant value. 

In eastern North America, even for the 
cold climate of New England, there is 
available a vast array of woody plants 
which bear succulent bright colored fruits. 
A great many are native and others have 
come from Europe and Asia and more 
especially from China and Japan. Of 
shrubs the most important family hardy in 
the north-eastern part of North America is 
probably the Honeysuckle family which in- 
cludes not only Climbing and Bush Honey- 
suckles but that beautiful group known as 
Viburnum and also the Snow- 
berries (Symphoricarpos) and 
Elderberries (Sambucus). This 
family is closely followed and 
perhaps equalled by that of the 
Rose which includes trees as 
well as shrubs. The more im- 
portant members are the Haw- 
thorns (Crataegus), the Crab- 
apples (Malus), the Rowan 
(Sorbus), Plums and Cherries 
(Prunus), Blackberries and 
Raspberries (Rubus), Coton- 
easter and the Rose itself. In 
these two families black and 
white and all the cardinal colors 
except green occur. Next in 
order may be placed the Dog- 
wood family and the single 
genus Cornus has black, white, 
red, and blue fruits on its dif- 
ferent species. The Gooseberry 
and Currants (Ribes) have not 
only black, white, red, yellow, 


purple, and wine- 
colored but also 
green or greenish 
fruits. The only 
other hardy shrub I 
can think of with 
greenish - colored 
fruit is the native 
Leatherwood (Dirca 
palustris). Perhaps 
the most popular 
family of berried 
plants is that of the 
Holly (Ilex) which 
has red, black and 
yellow fruits. Then 
there are the Bar- 
berries with red, 
black and_ purple 
fruits: the Spindle- 
tree (Evonymus) 
and Waxwork (Ce- 
lastrus) which belong 
to the same family, 
have white, pink, 
red and orange col- 
ored fruits which open and display the seeds 
with their orange or scarlet covering. The 
Ivy and Rhamnus families mostly have black 
fruits: the Mulberry and its ally the Hack- 
berry (Celtis) black, white, red and orange 
colored fruit. The Spice Bush (Benzoin 
aestivale) has scarlet fruit and its ally the 
Sassafras, black fruit seated in a scarlet- 
colored cup. The Elaeagnus and its allies 
have red or orange-red fruits: the Blue- 
berries (Vaccinium) black, blue-black and 
red fruits. The native Persimmon (Diospy- 
ros virginiana), has orange-colored and the 
Tupelos (Nyssa) mostly blue-black fruits. 
The Asiatic Corktree (Phellodendron) has 
black and many of the Sumachs (Rhus) red 
fruits. Lastly, mention may be made of 
Symplocos paniculata, a native of the Far 
East, which has clear turquoise-blue fruit. 

Our September article dealt with climb- 
ing plants so they are excluded from what 
follows and our attention is concentrated 
on trees and shrubs. Perhaps it will con- 


In the spring many of the Cotoneasters are very handsome for their white bloom like 


small hawthorn flowers. 


(C. hupehensis, a new Chinese plant) 


duce to clearness if we divide our subject 
into groups denoted by color but it is well 
to remember that such grouping must 
often be a little arbitrary. 


RED FRUITS 


Under this general heading may be classed a 
large and attractive group whose conspicuous and 
handsome fruits are striking at any season but are 
especially so in winter. Among native trees and 
shrubs undoubtedly the most beautiful are the 
Hawthorns (Crataegus) whose decorative value is 
not fully realized. The number of species is very 
great and some are low shrubs and others large 
trees; the fruit varies greatly in size and in the 
length of time it remains on the branches. In a 
group so large selection is onerous but the six which 
follow though equalled by others are not surpassed 
by any. The so-called Washington Thorn (Cra- 
taegus cordata) is a slender tree, 20-35 feet tall, with 
a small and shapely crown and clusters of small 
scarlet shining fruits which ripen in October and 
remain on the tree without much change in color 
until the spring. In C. nitida, which is a large tree 
with spreading slightly pendulous branches, the 
scarlet fruits are of medium size in drooping clusters, 


The scarlet fruits of Cotoneaster salicifolia fairly glow with 
warmth 


ripening in October and remain on the trees until 
winter is far advanced. A remarkably handsome 
species is C. Arnoldiana with large bright crimson 
fruits ripening about the middle of 
August and falling early in September. 
This is a small tree with ascending 
and spreading branches and slender 
very zigzag branchlets which form a 
broad irregular crown. C. succulenta 
is a shrub or small tree with a broad 
irregular head and drooping clusters of 
moderately large, globose, bright scar- - 
let fruits which ripen about mid-Sep- 
tember and remain on the branches 
until beginning of November. An- 
other shrub or slender tree is C. pru- 
inosa with horizontally spreading 
branches and large, sub-globose 
purple-red fruits in clusters ripening 
late in October and remaining on the 
branches until about end of Novem- 
ber. The Cockspur Thorn (C. crus- 
galli) is a moderate-sized tree with 
rigid, spreading branches and droop- 
ing clusters of fairly large sub-globose 
dull red fruits which ripen late in 
October and remain on the branches 
until spring. Mention must also be 
made of C. punctata which has droop- 
ing clusters of large sub-globose fruits, 
dull red or bright yellow in color and 
which ripen and fall in October. 
This well-known Hawthorn is a moder- 
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ately large flat-topped tree with stout, straight 
spreading branches and is widely distributed from 
the St. Lawrence Valley to North Carolina and to 
Iinois. 

The best known of the Old World Hawthorns is 
C. Oxyacantha of which there are very many varieties 
and in which dull red colored fruits predominate. 
A species from northern China and Manchuria 
(C. pinnatifida) with red fruits is one of the best of 
all Hawthorns. The wild form is a medium-sized 
shrub with relatively small fruits but this species 
has long been cultivated as a fruit tree in orchards 
in northern China and by cultivation it has de- 
veloped into a tree with large and edible fruit. 

Closely allied to Crataegus is Sorbus Aucuparia, 
the Mountain Ash or Rowan-tree, and when laden 
with its broad flat clusters of small bright scarlet 
fruits has no peer among ornamental fruiting trees. 
There are several varieties including a form with 
pendulous branches and another with yellow fruits. 
Scattered over the North Temperate regions are 
several species closely allied to the foregoing and in 
this country grows S. americana and its large fruited 
variety decora, possibly the most beautiful of all. 

The flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida) appre- 
ciated as one of the most beautiful of native trees 
of small size is also strikingly handsome in the fall 
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Pyracantha crenulata, a new Chinese Evergreen Thom, 
Hardy in Massachusetts 


when laden with its scarlet teat-like fruits in close 
heads. The Old World Cornus mas bears red, 
cherry-like fruits hence its vernacular name, Cor- 
nelian Cherry. There is a variety of 
this (xanthocar pa) with yellow fruit. 

The English Holly (Ilex A quifolium) 
with its bright red berries and shining 
green leaves and so celebrated in 
poetry and folk-lore is not hardy 
around Boston, Mass., but further 
south it may be grown and there is no 
more beautiful evergreen tree. Among 
its very numerous varieties is one 
(fructuluteo) with yellow fruits. The 
native Holly (J. opaca) with dull green 
leaves is a hardier but inferior tree 
from an ornamental viewpoint. The 
native Black Alder or Winterberry (J. 
verticillata), its ally I. laevigata and 
the Japanese I. Szeboldii are hardy 
shrubs with deciduous leaves and 
strikingly beautiful with their clusters 
of scarlet fruits. Of the Winterberry 
there is a variety (chrysocarpa) with 
yellow fruits and of J. Sieboldii a 
variety (fructu albo) with white fruits. 
Closely ailied to these is the Moun- 
tain Holly (Nemopanthus mucronatus) 
a common shrub in the swampy woods 
of New England with dull crimson 
fruits on slender stalks and neat 
foliage. 

A very attractive small tree is the 
Chinese Evonymus Bungeanus which 


bears in great profusion 
stalked clusters of pink 
capsules. There are sev- 
eral other Spindletrees 
with pinkish or reddish 
fruits and one that 
ought to be in every 
garden is E. alatus, a 
native of the Far East. 
This is a large, wide- 
spreading shrub with 
corky-winged branches 
and red fruits, and the 
leaves assume in autumn 
intense shades of red 
and crimson. 

The lime-loving Buf- 
faloberry  (Shepherdia 
argentea) and S. can- 
adensis, and their allies 
the Sea Buckthorn 
(Hippophae rhamnoides) 
and the Oleasters, of 
which the hardiest are 
Elaeagnus longipes, E. 
umbellata, E. multiflora, 
and E&. angustifolia 
which is a slender tree 
with silvery Willow-like 
leaves, are a group of 
fascinating plants 
worthy of the widest 
recognition. 

Provided they be given sufficient room to de- 
velop no shrubs are more beautiful in fruit than the 
Bush Honeysuckles of which there are a great 
variety. The best with red fruits hails from the 
Old World and none is more handsome than Loni- 
cera Morrowii, native of northern Japan. This is a 
fairly large growing shrub with spreading branches 
and bears in enormous quantities bright crimson 
berries which ripen in early July and remain on the 
branches until winter. The common Tatarian 
Honeysuckle (Z. tatarica), which ranges from south- 
ern Russia to central Asia and of which there are 
many varieties, still remains one of the best. 
Another old and valuable species is L. Ruprechtiana 
native of north-east continental Asia. Others are 
L. Xylosteum with wine-colored fruits, native of 
Europe, Asia Minor and western Siberia and L. 
chrysantha, with lustrous crimson fruits, from 
north-eastern Asia. These five species have long 
been in cultivation in Europe and this country and 
have given rise to numerous hybrids more beautiful 
even than themselves. Among the best of these 
with red fruits are L. muscaviensis and L. muen- 
deniensis. The first originated in a nursery at 
Muskau in Silesia from seeds received from the 
Petrograd Botanic Gardens and is considered to be 
a hybrid between L. Ru prechtiana and L. Morrowii. 
It is a large shrub twelve feet high and more in 


Among trees Phellodendron sachalenense is conspicuous for its ornamental effect in leaf and 
bears conspicuous black fruit in winter 


One of the most attractive of the newer Barberries is Berberis Wilsonae which bears freely 


round, salmon red berries 


diameter with arching and spreading branches and 
masses of crimson fruits which ripen early in July. 
The second is a mixture of L. tatarica, L. Morrowii 
and L. Ruprechtiana which originated in the Botanic 
Garden at Muenden in central Germany. It is also 
a large shrub with erect-spreading branches, rather 
small leaves and scarlet berries. 

Smaller growing plants with spreading and 
drooping branches and bright scarlet fruits are L. 
thibetica, L. syringinantha and its variety Wolfi 
from western China. Two other handsome sorts 
which ripen their dark scarlet fruits late in the fall 
are L. Maackii from north-eastern Asia and _ its 
variety podocarpa from central and western China. 
These are large shrubs ten to fifteen feet tall and as 
much in diameter. 

Many kinds of Barberry have red fruits but none 
is more handsome than the native Berberis cana- 
densis with pendent masses of scarlet fruits. Almost 
equally beautiful is the allied B. ougaris. The 
crimson fruits of the favorite B. Thunbergii, which 
are borne singly from the leaf-axils, are very attrac- 
tive and so too are the racemose, salmon-red fruits 
of B. sinensis and the red fruits of the vigorous grow- 
ing B. Regeliana. A low-growing and decidedly 
valuable plant for rockeries in particular is the new 
B. Wilsonae from the Chino-Thibetan borderland, 
which bears globose, brilliant salmon-red fruits. 

The MHighbush Cranberry (Vz- 
burnum americanum) is one of the 
most conspicuous of red-fruited na- 
tive shrubs and in this respect is more 
ornamental than its close allies V. 
Opulus from Europe and V. Sargentii 
from north-eastern Asia. Two Jap- 
anese species (V. Wrightii and V. dili- 
tatum), both medium sized shrubs, 
ought to be grown for their lovely 
fruits. The red-fruited Elderberry 
(Sambucus racemosa) is also a desir- 
able shrub especially for planting in 
moist places and by the sides of 
ponds. A variety of this (Sieboldi- 
ana) grows in northern Japan and as 
I saw it in August 1914, I thought it 
the finest of the native shrubs in fruit. 

The Old World genus Cotoneaster 
includes some of the most beautiful of 
all berried plants and many of them 
are suitable for rockeries. From 
China, which is the headquarters of 
the genus, gardens have recently 
received many valuable additions. 
Among the best are the low-growing 
C. horizontalis, its small-leaved var- 
lety perpusilla, C. adpressa and the 
trailing C. Dammeri; of the moderate 
sized species, C. disticha, C. divaricata, 
C. nitens, C. hupehensis, C. multiflora, 
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C. vacemiflora, C. bullata and its variety macro- 
phylla. These are all perfectly hardy shrubs and 
worthy of a prominent place in every garden. 
Further south the evergreen C. salicifolia, its var- 
iety floccosa and C. Henryana ought also to be 
grown. Andso too should be the European Buisson 
ardent (Pyracantha coccinea), its var- 
iety Lalandii, and Chinese relative 
P. crenulata, all with bright scarlet 
fruits. In China the various kinds 
of Pheasants are very partial to the 
fruits of these shrubs and those in- 
terested in rearing these birds should 
plant both Cotoneaster and Pyra- 
cantha as asource of winter food for 
their pheasants. 


ORANGE AND YELLOW FRUITS 


Only a few hardy woody plants have 
yellow or orange-colored fruits and 
of these a number are varieties of 
types with red fruits of some of which 
mention has already been made. 
Among the Bush Honeysuckles are 
several with yellow or pale orange 
fruits such as Lonicera Ruprechtiana, 
var. xanthocar pa, L. tatarica f. lutea, 
and L. minutiflora. The last-named 
is a hybrid between L. micrantha 
and L. Morrowii and with its trans- 
lucent pale orange fruit is one of 
the most beautiful of the genus. There is also a 
form of the European Guelder Rose (Viburnum 
Opulus, var. xanthocar pum) with yellow fruit, and 
also a number of species of Gooseberry and Cur- 
rant (Ribes). The native Persimmon (Diospyros 
virginiana) has orange colored fruits which become 
blackish purple when dead ripe. 

But if pure yellow and orange are rare colors 
among fruits they are common in combination with 
red as in plums, peaches, apricots, cherries, and 
other comestible fruits. Of ornamental fruiting 
trees and shrubs having fruits red and yellow in 
varying degrees and shades the most important are 
the Asiatic Crabapples. Later in this series I hope 
to devote an article to these beautiful plants and 
since space is limited I refrain at this moment from 
entering further into the subject beyond remarking 
that in fruit they are highly ornamental and the 
fruits persist on the branches until spring. Birds 
are remarkably fond of these fruits and every bird- 
lover should contrive to have a few of these plants 
in his (or her) garden or on his (or her) estate. 


BLACK FRUITS 


This group in size ranks next to that of red fruits 
and in many of its members the fruits as they ripen 
assume various shades of red before becoming 
finally black. Among trees the Asiatic Corktrees 
(Phellodendron) bear annually a wealth of shining 
Viack fruits. These are quick-growing medium- 
sized perfectly hardy 
trees with handsome 
bark, spreading 
branches and _ large 
dark green pinnate 
leaves and they are 
not subject to disease 
or insect-pests. Four 
species are growing in 
the Arnold Arboretum: 
P. sachalinense, and 
P. japonicum from 
northern Japan, P. 
amurense from north- 
eastern continental 
Asia and P. chinense 
from central China. 

In the Ivy family, 
besides Kalopanax ri- 
cinifoliwm described in 
my August article, are 
many black - fruited 
plants such as the na- 
tive Hercules Club 
(Aralia spinosa), its 
Asiatic ally (A. chin- 
ensis), with much di- 
vided yard-wide leaves 
and broad clusters 
of small fruits. Also 


The old time common 
Privet is by far the most or- 
namental in winter time. 
Berries are black 


Acanthopanax sessiliflorum and A. spinosum which 
are large growing shrubs with globose heads of 
fruit, native of north-eastern Asia, and the smaller 
Chinese species A. Henryi. All of these love a 
cool moist situation. Most of the Rhamnus be- 
long to this group and many of them like R. 


The white fruits of the dwarf evergreen Pernetlya mucronata are a delight 


California and the South 


davuricus, R. Frangula and the Common Buck- 
thorn (R. catharticus) fruit profusely and retain 
their berries far into the winter. A particularly 
handsome species is R. alpinus with large deep 
green strongly veined leaves and which makes a 
large bush. 

The Canadian Elderberry (Sambucus canadensis), 
so abundant in moist places throughout New Eng- 
land, and its variety maxima, remarkable for its 
enormous flat masses of flowers are very beautiful 
with their lustrous fruits and so is S. pubens of 
which there is a variety (Jeucocarpa) with yellowish 
fruits. A number of Viburnums, both native and 
exotic have black fruits and many of them are de- 
sirable shrubs. Among the best of the native 
species are V. pubescens, the Arrow-wood (V. 
acerifolium) and the Hobble Bush (V. alnifolium, 
often called V. lantanoides). The last named is a 
lovely shrub with large leaves but unfortunately it 
dislikes cultivation and the same is true of its close 
ally, V. furcatum, from northern Japan. Of exotic 
species perhaps the best in fruit is the Japanese V. 
Sieboldii, a large bush or slender tree thirty feet tall, 
with large prominently nerved bright green leaves 
and large pyramidal clusters of jet black fruit. 
When it fruits freely the popular V. tomentosum 
(often called V. plicatum) from Japan is very 
beautiful. Other good sorts are the European 
Wayfaring Tree (V. Lantana), its Chinese relative 
V. Veitchii and the evergreen V. rhytidophyllum 
with remarkably long, wrinkled leaves felted on the 
underside. Belonging to the same family are 
several Bush Honeysuckles with lustrous black 
fruits of which mention may be made of the Euro- 
pean Lonicera nigra, the Chinese L. nervosa, and 
L. involucrata from western North America. The 
last named has jet black fruit on a fleshy crimson 
receptacle. 

The Privets (Ligustrum) all have black fruits and 
the hardiest of all and the most beautiful in fruit 
is the European L. vulgare here and there naturalized 
in this section of America. This most desirable 
shrub has large shining black fruits in clusters and 
ought to be generally planted in the colder parts of 
this country in preference to its less hardy Asiatic 
relations which have dull colored fruits. 

Many members of the great Rose family also 
belong to this group and in fruit none is more beauti- 
ful than the native Chokeberry, Aronia melano- 
carpa, its varieties grandifolia and elata, and A. 
atropurpurea. Another species (A. arbutifolia) 
has red fruits. Among the Cotoneasters with black 
fruit are C. vulgaris, C. moupinensis, C. foveolata, 
C. lucida, C. acutifolia, and its variety villosula, all 
strong growing, free fruiting shrubs. 

The Ink Berry (Jlex glabra) and its Japanese 
relative J. crenata, are two valuable and hardy 
evergreens with small glossy leaves and stalked 
black fruits. 

Among Barberries most of the evergreen species 


such as B. Sargentiana, B. Gagnepainii, B. Julianae 

and B. verruculosa have black fruits. The first- 

named is the best of the upright growing species of 

this group hardy around Boston, Mass., the last- 

named, with prostrate spreading branches and small 

shining holly-like leaves white on the underside, is a 
gem for rockeries. 


BLOOMY BLACK AND BLUE FRUITS 


In addition to the Blueberries 
(Vaccinium) with edible fruits quite 
a number of the best native shrubs 
have fruits blue-black or black-pur- 
ple and covered with a protective 
pale waxy. bloom, and many of these 
before attaining their final hue pass 
through stages of red and crimson. 
Foremost in this class rank such 
Viburnums as V. Canbyi, V. denta- 
tum, V. prunifolium, V. rufidulum, 
V. lentago and V. cassinoides. All 
are handsome in flower, foliage and 
fruit and are strong growing shrubs 
which cannot be too highly praised 
for planting in the parks and gar- 
dens of the colder parts of this 
country. In the last named the 
fruits change from green to pure pink 
and finally to blue-black and it is 
one of the most lovely of all shrubs. 

The pinnate-leaved Barberries 
(Mahonia) are a charming group unfortunately not 
very hardy. The hardiest is the low-growing M. re- 
pens with grayish green leaves but the most popular 
is M. Aquifolium with glossy leaves which assume 
fine tints \in early winter; the Japanese M. japonica 
is the most vigorous grower and has the largest 
leaves. All have terminal bunches of beautiful 
grape-like fruits. The lovely Berberis stenophylla, 
a hybrid between two South American species, with 
slender arching stems and small dark green leaves 
and perhaps the finest of all the Berberries, is alas! 
not quite hardy around Boston, Mass. 

The blue-fruited Bush Honeysuckle (L. coerzlea) 
with teat-like fruits which ripen in June is a very 
valuable shrub. This plant grows wild in various 
parts of the cold North Temperate regions of both 
Hemispheres and is very variable. The American 
variety (villosa) has palatable edible fruits but the 
Asiatic varieties altaica and graciliflora with bitter 
fruits are more ornamental garden shrubs. 

The native Silky Cornel (Cornus Amomum) and 
its close relative C. obliqua are large growing shrubs 
with blue fruits. A plant that deserves the widest 
recognition is Symplocos paniculata (better known 
as S. crataegoides) with turquoise-blue fruits. 
This is a large bush or slender tree and is very 
common in Japan, Korea and China. It is per- 
fectly hardy around Boston, Mass., has good foliage, 
small clusters of white flowers with conspicuous 
stamens and in the autumn it fruits profusely. 


in gardens of 


WHITE FRUITS 


The most attractive members of this group are 
the native Snowberry Bushes (Symphoricarpos) and 
the Dogwoods or Cornels (Cornus). The former 
are low twiggy plants with small gray-green leaves, 
insignificant pink flowers and large snow-white 
berries. The best are S. racemosus and its variety 
laevigatus, C. oreophilus, C. occidentalis from the 
northern Middle states, C. Heyeri from Colorado, 
and S. mollis from California. Another species, 
familiarly known as the Coralberry (S. orbiculatus), 
has red-purple fruits and is very attractive around 
Christmas time. Among the best of the white- 
fruited Cornels are the native Cornus racemosa 
(better known as C. candidissima), a twiggy shrub of 
moderate size, C. circinata (often called C. rugosa) 
which is a large bush or low tree with red foot-stalks 
to the fruits, the hybrid C. Avnoldiana which is a 
fair-sized shrub, and C. stolonifera, the Old World 
C. alba and C. sanguinea, too well-known to need 
description. A Bush Honeysuckle (Lonicera quin- 
quelocularis) with white or yellowish translucent 
fruits in which the black seeds are clearly visible 
is also worthy of note. 

In the south and in California Pernettya mucron- 
ata from the Magellanic region of South America 
and P. rupicola from Chile ought to be grown. 
These are low-growing bushy shrubs and of the 
former there are many fine garden varieties. 
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fimproving the Cut-Under” Porch—sy w. rx. Dunton, Jr, 


Mary- 


A LITTLE VACATION WORK THAT IMPROVED THE HOME AND AL- 
SO AFFORDED A GOOD WALL FOR CLINGING VINES TO GROW UPON 


ANY houses are built with 

what I term a cut-under porch, 

that is, the porch is really a 

room in one corner of the house, 

whose outer walls have been left out in the 
construction, or rather, moved back to 
take the place of the partition walls. 
Forming as it does a part of the house it 
has much greater importance structurally 
than the ordinary or leanto porch. While 
often considered more attractive than the 
latter form, the cut-under variety has certain 
disadvantages. Thechief one of these is that 
its decay affects that entire corner, and to a 
lesser extent, the whole house. For example, 
the sill of the porch of our house decayed 
and it was found that it had allowed that 
corner of the second floor to drop three 
inches, causing doors to stick, plaster to 
crack, etc. The house had been built only 
about nine years and we felt that when re- 
pairs were made that they should be done 
in such a way that there would not be a 
necessity for their renewal in such a com- 
paratively short time. The plan was 
worked out by myself but considerable 
aid as to details was given me by an archi- 
tect neighbor who was greatly interested 
on account of some construction methods 
which were new to both of us. 
Another disadvantage of the 
cut-under porch is that it does 
not allow as free circulation of 
air as is desirable. To over- 
come this it was decided to 
enlarge the porch to project 
beyond the houseline, making 
a sort of terrace. The original 
size of the porch was 8 x 32 
feet and it was extended 8 feet 
each way so that it now meas- 
ures 16 x 40 feet, making a 
roomy play-place for the child- 
ren in muddy weather, and a 
delightful place to sit in the 
evening as one can be sheltered 
or sit under the open sky. 
A point of considerable in- 
terest to me is that I was able 
to accomplish the greater part 
of the work unaided during 
my vacation. During certain 
parts of the work I had help, 
as three men beside myself 
worked for two days at setting 
the columns. One 
day would have suf- 
ficed had not our 
jack broken. Two 
men helped one day 
in casting the larger 
set of steps. But 
for the late delivery 
of supplies I believe 
I would have been 
able to finish the 
work, but as it was, 
had to leave it to 
ree imMeing ING 
physical benefit I 


Concrete takes the place of wood and is indestructible 


derived was as great as I would have ob- 
tained from a camping trip to Maine, and 
besides there is the substantial improvement 
to our home. 

The sill of the porch was supported as is 
customary, on a stone wall. This was used 
to support the four iron columns which re- 
placed the six wooden ones. The archi- 


tect neighbor tried to persuade me to make 
these appear larger by a concrete or brick 
coating, but I decided to try the effect in 
their original form and have yet to feel 
that we should change them. Naturally 
a bulky column would detract from the 
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Notice, how the frame for plants is brought into use 


open effect. Eight feet from the founda- 
tion wall and parallel to it an 18-inch 
trench was dug and filled with concrete 
to form a foundation for the 8 x 12 x 12 
inch hollow tile which forms the exterior 
wall of the porch. That part which forms 
the balustrade was made of 6 x 12 x 12 
inch tile. A concrete supporting wall 
four inches thick was made against the 
foundation wall of the house, and an iron 
beam continued the wall on which the 
column rested to the end hollow tile wall. 


‘Steps were cast in concrete at the two ends. 


Hyrib metal, 28 inches x 8 feet, was laid on 
the 8-inch tile and the wall supporting the 
columns, and on the latter and the 4-inch in- 
side concrete wall, being braced underneath 
by 2x 4s. On this concrete was laid to a min- 
imum depth of 3 inches and a maximum 
of 5 inches, so securing drainage. A fin- 
ishing coat of one inch was laid over walls 
and floor, and a coping was cast on narrow 
pieces of hyrib laid on the wall. 

As a result we have an improvement 
which we find delightful and if ever we are 
so unfortunate as to lose our home by fire 
we will have the porch at least as a nu- 
cleus for a new home. 

The cost of this improvement exclusive 

of my own labor was as follows: 
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4 iron columns . fore) 
Iron beam 
Sand 

Stone 
Hollow tile 
Hyrib 
Labor about 


$213.75 
To give a personal touch to 
the porch, two Moravian tiles, 
the Dog of Nuremburg and 
the Knight of Nuremburg were 
inserted at two ends of the 
balustrade. It is quite im- 
possible to show the attrac- 
tiveness of the porch in the 
photographs, it is even more 
impossible to tell how much 
it has added to our comfort 
and pleasure. The children 
find it an excellent place for a 
playhouse in the open, yet per- 
fectly dry, and there are times 
too when they may be seen 
amusing themselves on roller 
skates. True, the 
available floor space 
does not make a big 
rink, yet the young- 
sters find plenty of 
space for a good deal 
of sport there. 

Already, as the 
latest photograph 
shows, a little begin- 
ning has been made 
in establishing climb- 
ing vines, which will 
enhance the beauty 
of the place. 


New Fruit Varieties for Your Garden — By J. R. Mattern, 


[Eprror’s Note.—New fruits become distributed so slowly that 
public they are hardly to be called “new.” Therefore, these notes 
in fruits are naturally tried out sparingly because of the invest- 
Hence the necessity of 


day are the standards of to-day. 


ATELY an interesting lot of 
promising new sorts of nearly 
all the fruits have loomed above 
the horizon, and, merely as 

something new, these varieties are worth 
looking into. Even without the chances 
of their outclassing old reliable standard 
sorts, some of them are worth planting 
because they will fill vacancies in the ripen- 
ing calendar or in the desired list of colors 
and flavors. 

One of the new varieties is an everbearing 
apple, following after the everbearing 
Raspberry St. Regis, and the Fall-bearing 
Strawberries. This everbearing feature or 
ripening of fruit continuously from later 
spring till fall, is one of the most marked 
tendencies to be noticed in recent intro- 
ductions. Other features noticeable are 
the increasing elimination of the varieties 
that are low in quality. Such sorts are 
getting closer and closer to oblivion all the 
time because the high quality varieties are 
selected and planted almost exclusively 
by those who know varieties, and it is al- 
most safe to say that in another generation 
sorts of the Ben Davis and Missouri Pippin 
apple types, and even of the Baldwin and 
York Imperial will be relegated far into 
the background, if they are not dropped 
entirely from cultivation as far as new 
planting is concerned. 

Very old varieties—grandfathers with 
histories of general planting in this coun- 
try running back two hundred years—are 
such hoary sorts as (to use the apple varie- 
ties again as illustrations), Fameuse, Lady, 
Roxbury Russet, Rhode Island Greening, 
Baldwin, the Newtons, green and yellow, 
Winter Pearmain and Yellow Bellflower. 
Mere fathers compared with these are those 
that would go in the one century class— 
among others Williams, Early Harvest, 
Duchess, Sweet Bough, Spitzenburg, Grimes 
Golden, Hubbardson, Jonathan, Peck’s 
Pleasant and Red Canada apples. 

The “‘age” of such apple varieties as Stay- 
man and Delicious, which are now sweeping 
both the commercial orchard and the home 
garden field, is thirty to forty years, though 
only during the last ten or fifteen years 
have they been planted on a large scale and 


Magic Gem a new heavy yielding strawberry from Idaho 


Joy blackberry has proved to be a good bearer in the 
eastern states and a hardy plant too 


given a country-wide acceptance among 
planters. A few of the berry varieties are 
almost as old as the old apple sorts. This 
same statement can be applied to pears, 
but our best peaches, plums (in America), 
and grapes are newer developments. 

For more than an hour not long ago I 
sat at a desk in Washington and copied 
down names of new varieties from the files 
of a man connected with the American 
Pomological Society. They were new va- 
rieties the names of which had been sub- 
mitted to the Society for approval and 
registry. For more than an hour I wrote, 
putting down no descriptions, just the 
mere names. As a result I have from that 
list the names of a hundred and thirty-nine 
brand new varieties of apples, peaches, 
pears, blackberries, raspberries, grapes, 
plums and cherries, every one of them 
backed by an enthusiastic report from 
somewhere, and every one asking for a 
“place in the sun.” 

With an army such as this invading the 
field, it would look at first glance as though 
all our old sorts would have to retire. But 
this is not the case. The new varieties 
of fruits nearly always are seedlings from 
old standard sorts of recognized value. 
In the original seedling, or maybe in the 
entire original neighborhood, they show 
markedly different features from their 
parents or supposed parents. Yet only 


once in ten times are they superior, on 


careful investigation, to the parents, while 
only once in a hundred times can they hold 
their .differmg qualities. When buds or 
grafts are taken from them and made to 
grow under other conditions of food and at- 
mosphere—in another location—the differ- 
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by the time they are fairly well known and recognized by the 

will be leading many readers into an unknown field. Novelties 

ment of time and space involved. But the new things of yester- 
being on the lookout for novelties that open up new possibilities.| 


ing features are lost, and the new variety 
reverts to the original or parent one with- 
out a change. 

Out of the chaos of named seedlings and 
out of the ruck of those that really have 
unique and valuable features, now and then 
comes a prize of great value—a Delicious 
or Stayman or McIntosh apple, a Ray or 
Mayflower peach, a Senator Dunlop straw- 
berry or a Bartlett pear. The most care- 
ful nurserymen try to eliminate the sorts 
that are not up to a proper standard before 
they offer any new varieties for sale. 
They test the new sorts by fruiting them 
for several years, not only at their home 
grounds, but in widely separated parts of 
the country. Both fruit and tree character- 
istics must be right. 

With all the restrictions in mind, only 
sixty-five sorts all told will be recommended 
at this time for your garden. Some of 
these have been tested fully, and you will 
find them to be jewels. Others among the 
sixty-five have not been tried so extensively, 
but they promise well where they have been 
tried, and in your garden you may find 
them to be just as valuable as the proved 
sorts. In the following descriptions the 
idea will be to present the outstanding 
features of the varieties, and to give you 
the “‘inside facts” about them, rather than 
to make complete catalog descriptions. 

New varieties of apples that are recom- | 
mended are these: 


Arthur Starr Henry Clay 
Starkey Anis Rose McCroskey 
Mexico Wilson’s Red June Nasseau 
Montgomery Winter Banana McLellan 
Cornell Windsor Hilaire 
Arctic Sekula Golden Medal 
Adirondack Liveland Raspberry Belmont 
Opalescent Norton Red Bethel 


Winter Banana, Bethel and one or two 
others are not, strictly speaking, new sorts. 
They have been in sight for many years. 
But they are not by any means planted as 
widely as they should be, and we should 
not begrudge them this lift toward the 
high position they are entitled to by their 
merits. Norton Red, Arctic, Anis Rose, 

Adirondack, Bethel, Arthur, 
Sekula and Windsor apparently 


Premier, an extra early strawberry of high flavor 


OcroBerR, 1915 


are adapted particularly for the extreme 
northern regions, such as New England and 
New Brunswick, northern New York, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The pro- 
bability of their succeeding as far south as 
the Mason and Dixon line is not great, 
though one never can tell beforehand. There 
is the case of Starr, for instance, to break all 
the rules of climatic adaptation. Starr isa 
summer apple at home in the north. But 
someone planted some Starr trees in New 
Jersey, and others were planted in Maryland 
and in North Carolina, with the result that 
the trees went right on producing their big, 
yellow-green subacid apples in as splendid 
a quality as ever, and with all the health 
and thriftiness of tree that characterizes 
Starr in the North. The only difference 
made by the more southerly planting was 
to move the ripening date to a time a few 
days or weeks earlier. 

The quality of all these varieties is right. 
Otherwise they would not be named here, 


The Scharff raspberry, an improved strain of the well known Gregg—larger fruit and 


better plant habit 


for a variety of poor quality has no business 
in a home fruit garden. For general pur- 
poses, both cooking and eating raw, and 
the canning, drying, etc., for which apples 
are used more and more each season, Cor- 
nell, Mexico, Lord Seedling, Belmont, 
‘Wilson’s Red June and Starr are well 
suited. For strictly kitchen use, where 
apples are cooked in one way or another, 
or in some way processed before they are 
offered the eaters, Adirondack, Mont- 
gomery, Arthur, Arctic, Golden Medal, 
Nassau, Sekula, Henry Clay and Anis 
Rose are particularly suited. The most 
interesting class is made up of those varie- 
ties that go best raw, right off the trees 
or from a plate on a table before the fire- 
place. 

Of these it would be hard to find any- 
thing finer than Winter Banana and Bethel 
for eating during November and December 
and January, or than Opalescent in the 
fall, or than Liveland Raspberry in the 
summer. Others very close in quality, 
which includes texture and flavor, are 
Starkey, Cortland, Hilaire, McLellan, Nor- 
ton Red and Windsor. 
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In season the varieties named line up into 
a class ripening in July and August, in- 
cluding Henry Clay, Liveland Raspberry, 
Wilson’s Red June, Anis Rose, and Starr, 
and in two other classes. The fall class, 
ripening in September and October, in- 
cludes Opalescent, Adirondack, Cornell, 
Montgomery, Mexico, Lord Seedling, Star- 
key, and Arthur. The winter class in- 
cludes Bethel, Winter Banana, Belmont, 
Cortland, Hilaire, McLellan and the others 
in the list above. They are mellow enough 
to use in November or December, and some 
of them keep on till in May. 

There is some variation in the flavors. 
Henry Clay, Wilson’s Red June, Opale- 
scent, Montgomery, and Mexico have a 
brisk subacid flavor. Arthur, Starkey, 
Starr, McCroskey, Cortland, and Hilaire 
in flavor come up to the full meaning of 
“subacid.”? Golden Medal is sweet, and 
all the others in the list are mild subacid. 
The predominating color is yellow. There 
is a getting away from 
the dominating solid 
red of nearly all the 
old leaders. Norton 
Red, Nasseau, Cort- 
land, McCroskey, and 
Opalescent are the 
only ones all over red; 
the last two are very 
dark. Anis Rose and 
Liveland Raspberry 
are greenish white, 
with brilliant red or 
carmine stripes. 
Others nearly like 
these, except with 
more of a yellow cast, 
are Montgomery, 
Mexico, McLellan, 
Sekula and Windsor— 
thestripesaremarked, 
andveryred. Belmont 
and Winter Banana 
are yellow-white, or yellow-green, with red 
blush instead of stripes. They are colored 
like old Maiden Blush. All the others are 
yellow with red stripes of more or less depth 
and extent, in some cases nearly hiding the 
yellow, in others merely streaking it. 

The everbearing 
apple, Goal, is a 
cooking apple, very 
much striped with 
red on yellow, like 
Gravenstein, and has 
a subacid flavor. It 
is a novelty so far, 
and has not been 
tested for adapta- 
bility or other feat 
ures except in Ore- 
gon. Inits habit of 
ripening fruit from 
June until frost or 
over several months, 
it is like a lemon tree 
and bids fair to be 
popular among ama- 
teurs who have space 
for only one tree. 


Here is a white fleshed peach (Ray) that has a rich full 
aromatic flavor. It has grown well over a wide area 


The new varieties of peaches that can 
be recommended for planting in home gar- 
dens number about seventeen. 


Golden Sweet Cling Late Queen 

Eureka Summer Heath Cling 
Ray Illinois 

Brackett Luttichon 

Krummel October Red Indian Cling 

J. H. Hale Billmeyer 

Lizzie Superior 


Yates Early Red Cling Matcom Everbearing 
Red Bird Cling 


As with the apples, some of the sorts 
named are not exactly children. Krum- 
mel was first put on the market nearly 
twenty years ago. Red Bird Cling possibly 
has been with us longer. Ray has been 
grown extensively for fifteen years. Also, 
some of the sorts, as Summer Heath Cling 
and Yates Early Red Cling are not actually 
new sorts. They rather are what might be 
called improvements on old varieties. 

The clings are not as desirable as the 
freestones, but somehow a few of them seem 
to possess flavors that never are known in 
freestones. Golden Sweet Cling, for in- 


Superior peach a September ripening kind that has been well received especially in the 


West 
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‘Delicious apple has been so well received generally that 
though new it is hardly thought of in the novelty class 


stance has a honey-like flavor and juice 
that is incomparable. They are all very 
sweet. In general the clings are intended 
for canning. In addition to Red Bird, 
‘Golden Sweet and Red Indian Clings, 
Yates Early Red Heath is a fourth cling 
in the list. All the others are free. Some 
people prefer the flavor of white peaches. 
They claim it is not as rank, though just 
as rich, as the flavor of yellows. There are 
plenty of white sorts among the new- 
comers. Illinois and Luttichon are two, 
the latter at home particularly in the far 
south, Ray is another, Eureka, Alton, 
Yates and Late Queen others. Late Queen 
ripens in October, and should appeal to 
the housewife who wants to do her canning 
in the fall, after the hot weather is over. 
The early peaches in the list are Luttichon, 
Eureka, Summer Heath, Red Bird, which 
ripen in July—some of them almost in 
June. August peaches are Yates Early 
Red, J. H. Hale, which is a little coarse in 
quality, Ray, Billmeyer, and Illinois. The 
September varieties are Superior, Lizzie, 
Golden Sweet. Krummel and Late Queen 
are ripe the last thing before frost arrives. 

Brackett has been recommended highly, 
but at the present writing no details about 
its home garden value are available. Mat- 
com Everbearing is a novelty, included here 
just to show the general trend toward 
this class of bearing. 

New peach varieties are shelled out by 
propagators at the rate of about two a day, 
it would seem, especially in the last few 
years and more especially in the South. 
But few of them ever gain wide promi- 
nence. One thing that is accomplished 
is to extend the regions of successful peach 
culture. If none of the standard sorts 
will thrive at your location and in your soil, 
you have limitless means of experimenting 
with untried varieties, and with a good 
chance of finding something that will thrive. 

There are fewer varieties of cherries 
than of any of the other standard tree 


fruits, and the number of new varieties is 
limited. In fact, the only really new one 
sufficient of general merit to be mentioned 
is Koonz’s Mammoth, a sour cherry of 
large size and early ripening. Its quality, 
while not of the highest, is good. It may 
not be out of place to mention Mont- 
morency Stark here. This is not a very 
recent arrival, but it is not widely known, 
and its large size, deep red color and brisk 
acidity certainly give it merit enough to 
justify planting it. Aside from these acid 
varieties, attention should be called to the 
semi-new sorts of the sweet types, such as 


Bing, Lambert, and Royal Anne, as they- 


are grown in the Pacific Northwest. They 
are as big as hulled walnuts, and no less 
desirable for their flavor and quality. 
They should be planted in gardens all over 
the cherry-growing country. Kindall is a 
new variety of the Royal Anne type, which 
means very large, red, and sweet, for which 
no data are available to base a recommend- 
ation. 

Pear propagating activity also has been 
at a low ebb. Lincoln is a sort which was 
developed by the Illinois Experiment 
Station, and has much merit. It is very 
large, and of very fine quality. Its season 
is August, or early September. This Lin- 
coln is not Lincoln Coreless—not by about 
eighty per cent. of its merit. Gold Nugget 
is a winter pear from California which is 
said to keep all winter. Its greenish skin 
with plenty of yellow and 
russet, is handsome. 

There are five plums that 
can be classed as new. The 
names are Duarte, Mammoth 
Gold, Gold, Omaha and Shiro. 
Of these, Shiro and Gold have 
been planted extensively for 
several years. Omaha is of 
extreme hardiness, and will do 
well as far north as you may 
want toplantit. Itis big, red, 
and meaty. Duarte also is big, 
but is crimson and blue. Gold 
and Shiro are little fellows, the 
former with a blush on one 
side, over its clear yellow skin, 
the latter almost translucent 
and clear yellow. Both of 
them are very beautiful, and 
their flavor is such that you 
wonder if the Harvest Gods 
were not in a candy-making 
mood when they mixed their 
chemicals. Mammoth is only slightly less 
rich in flavor, and its color is yellow under 
a heavy coat of dark red. 

The most conspicuous new grape variety 
is Caco, which I know to be deliciously 
sweet, high flavored, and melting textured, 
and which is said to be very hardy in vine. 
The fruit is wine-red. Eclipse is black, 
early, sweet, and high flavored; Banner 
red and excellent in quality; purity very 
white, and probably will prove to be of 
splendid quality; and Hillis Everbearing 
is the oncoming specimen of the ever-bear- 
ing or continued ripening tendency, though 
no data for its recommendation is available. 


Except the last mentioned, these sorts are 
thoroughly tested and proved to be right. 

Joy Blackberry has been planted in 
eastern states for a few years, and has a 
reputation as a great bearer. The plants 
are very hardy and apparently are little 
troubled with diseases, and the fruit is 
meaty and good. Gregg raspberry used to 
be the standard black sort, but of late 
years the plants seemed to blight and win- 
terkill a good deal. An improved strain 
of Gregg—Scharff—is available. Its fruit 
is a little larger than the old Gregg fruit 
and it does not seem to have the plant 
faults of the parent. The one new rasp- 
berry of prominence is a red one, St. Regis, 
which belongs to the everbearing class. 
The fruit ripens first very early in the sea- 


- son, and a second crop comes along later. 


More activity, as may be expected, 
characterizes the field of new strawberry 
varieties. Everyone knows the general 
nature of the fall bearing strawberries. 
Many of the varieties of that type have 
been small, or of inferior quality, but what- 
ever the older sorts have been like, two 
new ones, Peerless and Progressive, are 
just about as fine as strawberries grow. 
They have the size, the color, the flavor 
and the bearing habits desired. 

Premier is an extra early sort, not fall- 
bearing, of really high quality and with the 
delicious flavor of the later ripening sorts. 
Magic Gem is a new sort from Idaho whose 


Liveland Raspberry is a new summer 
apple that has ‘‘made good’”’ 


most conspicuous feature is heavy yielding. 
Chesapeake is a strictly fancy variety 
very late, of very high quality. Huttler is 
tender, delicious. Orem is a very late 
sort. Big Joe is marked by heavy fruit- 
ing plus size and what might be called 
“heavy” flavor. Wildwood, in keeping 
with its name, has that concentrated essence 
of strawberry, mellowed by sunshine, which 
we are in the habit of calling the wild- 
strawberry flavor. J. H. Cook is a mid- 
season sort of exquisite quality, Edmund 
Wilson, with the last named a Van Fleet 
hybrid, has very tall and big stalks and 
large leaves, with very dark red fruit. 


DDS AND ENDS 


- FROM EVERYWHERE |i: 


Again, Root Lice on Asters 


N AW article in the August, 1915, GARDEN 

Macazine, Mr. S. B. Fracker says: “If 
asters are planted in ground which has not grown 
asters or corn the past year, and which is not located 
near a field of corn, or an infested aster bed, they 
will not be troubled with this pest (root lice), 
provided the wild food plants are removed from the 
vicinity of the bed.” 

Now, I am not going on record against Mr. 
Fracker, because I realize that I have had too little 
experience. But my experience during the past 
year has been such that, after reading the article 
in question, I am wondering where I am to look 
for a cause, as for the first time I have been troubled 
with this pest. 

Last fall I moved into a place where no flowers 
or plants of any nature had been grown for years. 
As soon as I could I dug up the sod where I had 
planned for my garden as I thought that if I left 
it open to the elements all winter I might do away 
with the danger of cutworms; and if there were any, 
I succeeded, because I didn’t lose a plant that way. 
But I did lose six or seven nice aster plants, and on 
pulling up the plants found the cause to be lice! 

Now for the article in the August GARDEN 
Macazine. The nearest corn is in my garden two 
hundred feet away; as for asters I don’t know of any 
in the neighborhood. The soil is rich and so far I 
have not seen any ant hills nearer than the woods 
across the street. The only thing I can think of is 
that the pest may have been present in the sod 
which, as I say, was over the entire place. Is there 
any other explanation as to where they came from 
and how they can be gotten rid of? 

Massachusetts. CHARLES A. FORSTER. 


Winter Bulbs in the Attic 


HE bulb is an early flowering plant, coming 
before the frost has left for good, putting forth 
much of its growth under cover of the leaves and 
ground; therefore, coolness and darkness are two 
main principals in their successful culture. 

Tf one wishes flowers for the Christmas table, in 
September or early October plant the bulbs two 
inches deep in ordinary soil or sand. The plant 
carries much of its nourishment in the bulb, so that 
water is the one element that it needs and must 
have. For plants to be used on the dining-room 
table, sand is very much preferable. If the sand 
is used see that it is thoroughly washed and dried 
in a hot oven. In this way all bacteria is killed. 
Very pretty effects may be obtained by placing 
half a dozen tulips or hyacinths in a dish, the large 
mass often being prettier than the single bulb. 
So much depends on where the flower is to be used. 

At the time the bulbs are planted, water them 
well; then set in a tray and place the whole in a 
corrugated paper box. Cover tightly and place ina 
cool, dry place, such as the attic. As the cold 
weather approaches, place the box in a wooden box 
with a lining of excelsior or hay between the two 
walls. The double walls act on the same principle 
as the walls of the refrigerator or the fireless cooker. 
The bulbs thus fixed will keep from freezing even 
when the temperature drops far below zero. 

While the bulbs are in the attic they will require 
but very little attention, the only attention. being 
to see that they do not dry out. If the water is 
placed in the tray instead of on top, the bulbs will 
draw out the water as they need it. 

When the bulbs have pushed through the ground 
an inch or more, bring them down and place them 
in a dark box, where the temperature is warmer but 
not too warm. The pantry is a good place. Still 
keep them in the dark, and still water from below; 
they will. require now a little more water. When 
the leaves have reached six or eight inches bring 
them out into the light; do not expose the white 
leaves to direct sunlight for a day or two. By the 


third or fourth day the leaves will have taken on a 
deep, rich, healthy green. The bud is now showing. 
Tf the bulb should be too far down in the heart, place 
a cone or a stiff piece of paper around the plant, to 
force the flower to reach up for the light. 

Do not keep bulbs where it is too warm, and be 
sure to give them plenty of water. 

Towa. WINNINA E. BROWNSON. 


Castor Bean for a Porch Screen 


(us house is situated on one of the principal 
residence streets of the city and is only about 
twelve feet from the sidewalk. In this climate, 
we live on our porches about seven months in the 
year. Our proximity to the sidewalk on this popu- 
lous street makes the porch too public for a living- 
room so, not caring for vines and abominating 


The Castor bean makes a dense, big growth from seed 
and is an efficient screen 


porch screens, for the past three years I have used 
castor beans fora screen. The effect from the street 
is pleasing, and the interior is a most charming 
outdoor living-room. 

I plant the beans as early in the spring as I can 
work the ground, spacing them about eighteen inches 
apart. They can be put into the ground in the late 
fall (in this climate), or sowed in a hotbed or cold- 
frame in the spring and transplanted. 

By the middle of June they are about four feet 
high and, from then until frost kills them, are a 
perfect screen that allows a free circulation of air 
and does not exclude too much sunlight. 

The soil where my beans are planted is not at all 
desirable, but I obtain a luxuriant growth through a 
free use of water, keeping them deluged, during the 
whole summer, and they seem to be able to thrive 
in water alone. 

Virginia. T. G. Ficcar. 


Why Do Tulips “Break?”’ 


OES any other reader of THr GARDEN 

MacazinE ‘“‘break’”? named tulips? Out 

of fifties, two years grown in my garden, I 
have had four and five freakish transformations. 
Last season I had five changeling Clara Butts; 
the pink shell, unchanged in its white shadings, 
was splashed over in vertical dashes of bright car- 
mine. Sultan gave one magnificent smoky light 
flower, and a number of variegations in threads of 
yellow on the dark originals. What I had sup- 
posed was a stable Fulgens ran into red and yellow 
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frivolities like a parrot tulip, all the flowers differ- 
ent. Squat, strong Caledonia disfigured a full 
dozen of her daughters by going black and red on 
yellow in an abandoned pattern suitable for a 
Georgia plantation’s store of bandanna headker- 
chiefs. La Merveille, keeping her ground color 
unchanged, grained herself over like mahogany 
veneer on my grandmother’s sofa. The demure 
Lantern, even, pencilled one flower lilac in a re- 
served, halfhearted way. 

These are the new creations that I am sure of. 
But every year I get oddities that never were in 
my stock before, and which, once declared, persist 
and multiply slowly. Their original forms are a 
matter of pure guess work, so changed are they 
I no longer regard any tulips but Golden Crown. 
and Picotee as stable. If they kick over the traces, 
though, perhaps they can all turn Rembrandt or 
Bybloem on my hands unanimously some spring. 

Does injury to a bulb in digging have any effect 
in hurrying the “breaking” process? My ground 
is very good for Holland bulbs, which I dig in the 
Holland manner as soon as they ripen every June. 
J plant moderately dried-up bulbs which the fork 
has scarred, because I find that they generally live 
along and bloom the second year as if they were 
unhurt, and I can not bear to throw any away. 
In the vicissitudes of lifting, shelling, storing, and 
replanting, it is not possible for me to say that the 
cripples are or are not the parents of broken stock 
the second year. But I know that friends who 
shared my Holland order with me in 1911, and other 
orders previously, and whose gardens never give 
space to injured bulbs at planting time, never have 
any “broken”’ flowers to show in the season. Are 
there any experiments on record as to root injury 
producing a change of constitution in a tulip? 

Pennsylvania. E. S. JoHNson. 


Unorthodox Tree Doctoring Practice 


Fo years it has been accepted as an undisputed 
fact by most fruit growers that every large 
wound made by removing a limb should be covered 
with paint or some other protective material. 
Now comes the Geneva Experiment Station and 
tells us that all the work involved in this practice 
is unnecessary and, in many instances, actually 
harmful. At the same time the Ohio Experiment 
Station takes a rap at orthodox practice by recom- 
mending the use of dry sawdust and asphaltum 
instead of the conventional cement in the filling 
of tree cavities. 

For four years the Geneva station has been ex- 
perimenting with wound dressings and the results 
wholly disprove several commonly accepted beliefs. 
Many materials were used but none were found to 
be of benefit; in every case untreated wounds made 
as rapid and satisfactory a recovery as those which 
were painted. In several of the experiments, heal- 
ing was retarded instead of hastened by substances 
which were supposed to be highly beneficial. The 
wounds which were kept from drying out did not 
heal any better than those which were covered 
and the exclusion of plant disease germs seemed to 
be of practically no value in the final results. 

Lead, zinc, yellow ochre, shellac, coal tar and a 
commercial preparation were tried; and the only 
difference in effects was that some did more harm 
than others. On apple trees the shellac did little 
harm, but no good. The same could be said of the 
lead and zinc, but the yellow ochre retarded healing 
noticeably and the tar preparations were damaging. 
Injuries to the peach trees were so pronounced 
that the experiment station in a recent bulletin 
has declared that no coverings should be used on 
peaches and presumably on none of the small fruits. 

While the experiment station has been working 
out these matters in a more or less theoretical way, 
Mr. Clark Allis, a prominent New York State com- 
mercial fruit grower, has been handling trees for 
years without ever painting the limbs. Economy 
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is his watch word and he found out long ago that 
the painting of wounds, even those made by the re- 
moval of large branches, involved a wholly useless 
expenditure of time and money. He takes off no 
more large limbs than is necessary, but when they 
are removed he simply makes a clean, smooth cut 
close to the trunk and lets Nature do the rest. 

Mr. John Boddy, the city forester of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is the man who originated the plan of using 
a less rigid filling for tree cavities than cement as 
commonly used, both in fruit and in shade trees. 
Many difficulties were found to result from the use 


of large cement fillings, even in the trunk, and these _ 


difficulties increased when the cavities were in 
swaying branches. When treating trees with 
decaying openings in the trunk five or six parts 
of sawdust are mixed with one part of asphaltum, 
the latter being melted and the sawdust stirred in 
until the proper consistency is obtained. The 
cavities are filled while the liquid is still hot and no 
separating material is needed as when cement is 
used. When cavities in swaying branches are to 
be filled, one part of asphaltum is used to three or 
four of sawdust. 

The experiments of the Ohio station with this 
method have been very satisfactory, it is reported. 
It is recommended, though, that the decayed wood 
in all cavities be removed before the filling is applied, 
the cutting being deeper in shade than in fruit trees. 
After that the interior surfaces may well be ren- 
dered sterile by the use of kerosene, corrosive sub- 
limate or something of that sort, although creosote 
is not advised, because too penetrating. The 
asphaltum used in this work is the same as is used 
for filling crevices in street pavements and is shipped 
in iron drums. It is not expensive and is easily 
handled. 


Mass. E. I. FARRINGTON. 


Using Autumn Leaves 


burning leaves. Tons of fertilizer are 

going up in smoke and ashes. Shall the 
wise gardener burn the leaves at his disposal? If 
not, to what practical uses can they be put? 

Leaves are drawn by trees from the richness of 
the ground; in autumn, they fall to earth, to be 
eventually returned as some form of plant life. 
This is one of Nature’s great cycles. Nothing is 
lost, unless it is wasted by man. Nothing is use- 
less. It is always producing or being produced. 
Burn leaves? Not if the gardener understands 
the economy of Nature! 

(1) Leaves form good scratching litter for 
chickens. They are clean and light. Collected 
and packed in sacks, they should be kept under 
shelter until they are needed. Everyone knows 
how necessary it is for egg-producers to exercise 
during the winter; and no litter for this purpose is 
better or cheaper than leaves. It is an excellent 
plan to underbed the roosts with leaves. These 
may be turned several times during the winter; 
and the resulting composite fertilizer will be found 
highly effective on corn, squashes, 
peppers, and the like. 

(2) Leaves make a clean, effective 
covering for strawberry beds. In 
fact, leaves are one of Nature’s 
winter blankets. Leaves may be 
put over the bed to a depth of three 
or four inches. In the early spring, 
the leaf mulch above the rows should 
be opened to permit the plants free 
growth. The mulch should be left 
on the bed, as it will keep the berries 
clean, will suppress weeds, and will 
conserve moisture. 

(3) Leaves make good bedding 
for stock. They decompose readily, 
and form the basis of a valuable 
manure; it will not, like that which 
is strawy, lift a light soil and dry it 
out. In the South, where wheat- 
straw is not available, leaves and 
pine-straw are used extensively for 
bedding. A stable-lot is bedded to 
a depth of several feet with leaves 
and pine-trash. The resulting man- 
ure when put on the land, brings 
corn through a drought, makes cot- 


aie autumn air is hazy with the smoke of 


ton lusty and tall, and makes the potato crop a 
pleasure to raise. 

(4) Leaves can be composted and used as a fine 
potting soil, or as a mild fertilizer on crops which 
require potash. Leaves will quickly resolve them- 
selves into leaf-mold if buried; packing them tight 
will accelerate their decay. An old hotbed makes 
a convenient underground packing-place for leaves. 

(5) Leaves can be used as a mulch about growing 


plants. It is safe to water plants in a dry time if” 


the watering is done through a mulch. Gathered 
one autumn, by the following spring leaves are in 
the proper condition of decay to render them ad- 
mirable as a mulch. A forkful of such leaves, 
placed about the roots of tomatoes, peppers, lima 
beans, eggplants, melons, and the like will assist 
in conserving the moisture essential to vigorous 
plant growth. 

[Oak leaves must be excepted, of course.—Eb.] 
Pennsylvania. ARCHIBALD RUTLEGDE. 


Storing Dahlia Roots 


je CARING for dahlia roots, or tubers, during 
the winter I have always been remarkably 
successful. The plants, being very tender, are 
killed by the first frost, sometimes as early as 
October 28. The same day I cut down the stalks 
just below the surface of the ground and throw 
a little dirt over the stump. As soon as the ground 
begins to freeze, I cover the tubers to the depth of 
about three inches with leaves or grass. Of course, 
this would not be deep enough to protect them far- 
ther north. The next spring I find the tubers as 
fresh and plump as they were in the fall. 

I do not uncover them until I think that they are 
beginning to sprout; then I take them up, separate 
them and put them where they are to grow, one 
and one only ina hill. Sometimes I let them alone 
until the sprouts are large enough to transplant, 


- then take them up and set them where they are to 


grow. This I find much easier and safer than to 

take up the tubers in the fall and pack them away 

in dry sand. 
Nashville, Tenn. J. G. Cisco. 


A New Pine Insect, the Bud Moth 


HERE is a new bug in the country! It is the 
European pine shoot moth. It works prin- 
cipally in the buds, mining them out. In Europe 
it has been found very destructive in nurseries and 
young plantations of forest trees. Much work has 
been done over there to hold it in check without 
any real gain. So far it has been found in this 
country in ten localities in six states (Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Massachusetts), but upon further investiga- 
tion it will probably be found in other localities 
in eastern and central states. So far, with one ex- 
ception, it has been found on the European species 
of pines. 
The adults are strikingly colored—orange-red— 
and are three-quarters of an inch or more across. 
The young are so effectively protected within the. 


The China umbrella tree is a characteristic shade tree of the South and is not known elsewhere 
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buds that there is no means of destroying them 
except to cut out and destroy buds and shoots that 
show injury. This should be done during the fall 
and winter, while the larvae are yet in the dormant 
uds. 
At the present time it seems to be more of a nur- 
sery problem, and perhaps if each nurseryman will 


eradicate it from his nursery promptly, the pest 


can be controlled before it gets a foothold. 
Penna. HAROLD CLARKE. 


Nasturtiums Indoors 


EXPECT to have nasturtiums after frost this 
year as I did last fall, When a killing frost 
threatens I pull up by the roots whole plants of the 
trailing kind (the longer the runners the better), 
and put each plant in a jardiniere of water in the 
fireplace. The first few days the leaves droop and 
some of the biggest turn yellow, but the younger 
leaves keep green. Even the tiniest flower buds 
continue to grow and open the natural size. All 
the flowers stand right up like so many soldiers. 
Through the summer I pick long branches of the 
nasturtiums for the house and often they will grow 
several inches before it is necessary to throw them 


away. 
Miss ANNA B. Moore. 


The Umbrella China Tree 


HE China tree (Melia azedarach), a common 

! shade tree in the Southern states, is the type 

of a small family of plants to which the true 
mahogany tree (Swietenia mahagoni) belongs. It has 
been cultivated for more than two hundred years in 
the Southern states and is now very abundant, espe- 
cially in towns and cities. Itis also widely grown in 
the West Indies and in southern Europe. The con- 
ditions in this country, from North Carolina south- 
ward and westward, seem to be very well suited 
to the China tree, because in all these regions it is 
beyond the influence of severe frosts. As its name 
implies, it is a native of China, but the variety, 
Melia azedarach umbraculifera, which is said to 
have originated in Texas about forty years ago, 
has a habit and peculiar mode of growth not 
possessed by the China tree proper. The ac- 
companying illustration, made from a_photo- 
graph of a tree growing near Southern Pines, N. 
C., exhibits in a striking manner the distinctive 
features of this valuable shade tree. The common 
China tree or pride of India as it is sometimes called 
has an open crown, but the umbrella China tree 
here illustrated has an exceedingly dense head; not 
only is it one of the most beautiful, but also the 
best of shade trees in the South. 

While it is not a tree of great proportions, seldom 
attaining a height of more than forty feet, it grows 
very fast even in poor soil and can easily be raised 
from seed. This tree produces flowers in great 
abundance every year. The large panicles of 
fragrant, bluish-lilac colored blossoms, which appear 
early in spring, together with the dark lustrous 
green leaves, which are twice pin- 
nate, make it an object of great 
beauty. The wood is reddish brown 
and often handsomely figured, so 
that it can be made to resemble 
mahogany and in some countries is 
used for making furniture. 

Washington, D.C. C.D.M. 


The Jack Pine 


6 pee? jack pine is admirably 
suited for reforesting many of 
the dry, sandy regions of the North 
Central States is the conclusion of a 
new publication of the Department 
of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 212. 
This tree, suffers only occasionally 
from winter injury, stands drought 
well, and is comparatively free from 
a number of diseases which are com- 
monly found on other coniferous 
trees; it is however, sensitive to heat. 
A fungous disease from which the 
jack pine suffers in many localities 
presents a somewhat serious pro- 
blem. It attacks trees of all ages 
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Geraniums in the Window Box 


HERE must be something to put in the window 
box for the winter. Of course, the geranium 
is the good old standby. If there are some nice, 
small, stocky plants left in the garden from cuttings 
that were made last spring, use them; but if only 
old, straggly plants are available, it would be better 
to take cuttings from them and put them in the 
window boxes after they are well started. 

Why not have a “geranium-slipping bee?” After 
the plants have been knocked out of 
the pots, make a slip from each 
branch of the plant from four to 
six Inches in length. Make the cut 
slantwise across the stem and be- 
tween two of the stem rings or nodes, 
Then pick off, not cut, the leaves 
except the two terminal, or end, 
ones. Look between these two 
leaves at the terminal bud; has it 
color or is it quite green? If the 
former, pick it off, or the little cut- 
ting will expend its energy in bloom- 
ing instead of making roots. Cau- 
tion the children about making 
the stem cuts; so often they are 
carelessly made and the stem itself 
is torn. This must not happen. 

Some authorities say that it is 
far better to lay the cuttings on a 
bench and let them dry out; others 
believe in putting the cuttings at 
once into sand. I often divide the 
class and have some of the children 
let their cuttings dry out over night 
before planting; others start theirs 
at once. 

If your school has no greenhouse, 
use a box about four inches deep for 
the sand bed, using a good sand, 
such as builders use, for this pur- 
pose. Wet it and place in it the 
cuttings, putting one ring or node 
below the surface of the soil. 
Roots start at these nodes. Leave the cuttings in 
the sand until they are well rooted. Do not keep 
the sand too wet; geraniums will thrive on little 
moisture. After the cuttings are rooted, pot them 
into 2-inch pots, and later on shift to a larger 
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Curtain that regulates light so that young seedlings may be 
grown in this window 
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size if necessary. By January the window box 
will be filled with vigorous plants. 


For Shading Seedlings 


1 IS often a problem to know just how to 
regulate the light in class rooms, so that young 
seedlings grown in the window garden may be 
screened from the intense sunlight and yet, at the 
same time, not to deprive the students of their full 
amount of necessary light. 


Taking cuttings from old geranium plants that have been brought in from the garden. 
Cuttings may be made at anytime as a lesson in plant propagation, and the resulting 
plants used in the spring for bedding 


At a rural school in Vermont, an interesting little 
stunt has been tried out and found highly successful. 
A curtain is made of cheesecloth, on a regular shade 
roller, with a centre cord to raise and lower the 
shade. This gives a diffused sunlight for the little 
window plants which are placed ona shelf just below 
the window sill, and does not make it too dark for 
the children. 

For further details regarding the actual construc- 
tion of this little curtain, we will be glad to have 
you write to us. 


Blue Prints for Demonstrating 
School Work 


HAVE found in my own nature work with chil- 

dren that one of the most effective ways to 
illustrate a point is to use a blue print rather than 
to have the children make free hand sketches. Blue 
prints are easy to make and take very little time. 
I give one demonstration lesson, and after that the 
children make their prints by themselves at odd 
moments. In this demonstration lesson I take up 
the simple operation step by step, using first one 
child and then another as an assistant. I never do 
any of the actual work myself. 

Blue print paper; such as engineers use, may be 
bought in two ways—in cans, already cut in cer- 
tain sizes, and by the yard. If you get it in the 
latter way, it must be cut ina dark room, as strong 
hight will spoil it. Have a printing frame, which 
may be made in the manual training shop. A 
frame, perhaps to x r5 inches, large enough to hold 
a spray of flowers and leaves, is splendid. One 
teacher used an old picture frame for the purpose, 
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while another utilized a piece of glass, a bit of card- 
board and two elastic bands. 

Put the specimen inside the frame next to the 
glass. Over this put a piece of blue print paper 
with the pale green side next to the specimen and 
then place the back of the frame in place. Hold 
the frame up to the light to print. Slowly the color 
of the paper changes until it is a dull bronze. Then 
take out the paper and put it, face down, in water. 
The time required for printing depends entirely 
upon the intensity of the sun’s rays. If the wash 
water becomes greenish in color, the 
paper has not been printed long 
enough. Wash for about twenty 
minutes, then put the paper, again 
face down, on a clean white blotter 
to dry. 


Preparing for the 
School Term 


HEN school commences in 

the fall, I always like to 
have some green growing things in 
the class room. ‘There are certain 
plants which, when brought into 
such surroundings, behave them- 
selves; others do not, and can- 
not be made to. Last fall I had 
quantities of good lobelia and sweet 
alyssum plants outdoors as late as 
October, some of which I took up, 
cut back and used in hanging 
baskets, either inexpensive wire 
ones or home made rustic baskets. 
A few cents’ worth of sphagnum 
moss from a near-by florist should 
first line the basket; then fill it 
with soil and put the plants in this. 
One basket I filled entirely with 
lobelia, another with sweet alyssum, 
another with an asparagus fern. A 
hanging basket looks better if it has 
a trailing plant in it, one that will 
hang down about the edges. You will be amazed to 
notice how lobelia and sweet alyssum will grow 
down over the sides of the baskets. Vinca, of 
course, may be tucked about the edges of the 
basket; Saxifraga sarmentosa is a delight for this 
purpose. Its little shoots or runners will root 
wherever they touch the soil. 

Besides planning for the baskets you will need 
other plants for the window. Bring in from the 
garden a few big ones, such as old geranium plants, 
coleus, cigar plants, and begonias. You can take 
cuttings from these later on. 


Making blueprints for nature study. 


Hold the printing 
frame in the direct sunlight 
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[Synopsis of preceding chapters: Roseberry Gardens is the name of a nursery of the old type, with azaleas, magnolias, etc., in profusion. The owner, Mr. Worthington, is a stately, scholarly 


gentleman of the old school, yet an advanced thinker, a plant lover always anxious to succeed with new introductions. 
them than from any business instinct, and indeed takes exception to Michael’s having sold a certain plant because it was such a fine specimen. 
the customers is Maurice J. Herford, a dilletante admirer of plants, an artist. 
duction she procured the position and who is constantly instructing her in garden craft and plant! knowledge. 
saleswoman to Maurice Herford. Roberta is self reliant, unconventional and somewhat jolts the old time residents of the place. 


a resident, is another visitor to the Nursery. 


Roberta’s interest in the plants of the Nursery and of Maurice’s interest in those same plants! 


Rudolph Trommel, the foreman, a Swiss, grows plants rather because he loves 


He also is a shrewd judge of human nature. Among 


Roberta Davenant is secretary to Mr. Worthington and the protégé of old Rudolph Trommel, through whose intro- 
From time to time Michael so arranges things that Roberta has to act as guide and 
la 1 S Paul Fielding, a landscape student and relative of Major Pomerane, 
He would go horseback riding with Roberta in the early mornings, to the secret delight of the Major, who twits his cousin with remarks concerning 
One August day Michael suggests teaching Roberta how to bud and incidentally talks about the 


popular use of a few of the commonest hedge plants to the neglect of others better but less used. Settling down to the work of budding, Michael becomes reminiscent and tells of how a year ago 


Mr. Herford came, suggesting he go with him to Europe. The lesson in budding progresses. 
Paul visits Roseberry Gardens the following morning and to his delight is asked by Roberta to help her in making an inventory of the plants in the nursery. 
Mr. Worthington returns from abroad and he and Mr. Trommel visit the houses. 


his southern home. _ Roberta is interested. 
Worthington are talking. 


“Our landscape men should go to the poets,’ he 
would say impatiently, ‘‘not only for inspiration, 
but for ideas. People, especially Americans, make 
the mistake of thinking that because a poet’s ex- 
pression is beautiful, his ideas are necessarily un- 
sound and impractical—yet the poet’s is the clearest 
vision. 

“Wordsworth and Walter Scott were admirable 
gardeners; Tennyson had a good sense of proportion; 
then thereis Knight’s “Landscape,” which every park 
commissioner should read. JI am not so sure about 
Shelley; exquisite as is his poetry, and at home as he 
was in sky and wind and cloud, he was curiously un- 
observing in the matter of plants. In that other- 
wise beautiful poem, ‘The Sensitive Plant,’ you will 
remember that the lady who removed from the gar- 
den the destructive insects, merely carried them to 
another place and there liberated them to commit 
further depredations. 


‘The poor banished insects whose intent 
Although they did ill was innocent’ 


He let his humanitarianism run away with the hor- 
ticulture! Robert Browning, you remember, first 
became aware he was a poet when sitting under a 
large copper beech and reading in the moonlight 
from Keats and Shelley. Undoubtedly Camber- 
well was not an artistically ideal suburb for a young 
poet, but who in our suburbs would think of reading 
Keats or Shelley on an electric-lighted porch bare 
to the street, and the only tree in sight a miserable 
Carolina poplar! 

“Who plants beeches now? And it is the most 
poetic and mystic of trees, linked with myth 
and poetry for centuries. Beside it the Norway 
maple is a raw, cheap edition of the newest, most 
worthless novel compared to the ‘Divina Com- 
media’!”’ 

The young secretary, however, on this particular 
morning, was not so keenly distressed at the lack 
of poetic imagination among landscape gardeners 
as she possibly should have been. It was too exqui- 
site a morning. The broad grass paths were heavy 
with dew and wet her thick boots, and the heavily 
hung jewelled branches of the shrub brushed her 
coat as she walked along rapidly, hands thrust 
deep in her capacious pockets. At the end of the 
azalea plantation, she turned and passed through 
an opening in the hedge, and came suddenly on 
young Mr. Fielding, of Paradise Park, South 
Carolina. 

Young Mr. Fielding also had been early afield, for 
his riding boots were wet and in his coat was a bit 
of symplocos berry. He pulled off his cap, baring 
the shock of light hair to the morning sunshine. 

“Good morning!” he said happily, his gray 
eyes lighting with pleasure. ‘‘So you also are out 
early?” 


“Catching the worm,” said Roberta. ‘‘Are you 


specimen hunting, Mr. Fielding? 
is over.” 

The young man laughed and shook his head. 
“ Jes’ ‘loungin’ ’round an’ suff’rin’,’ like Br’er Tarry- 
pin,” said he. 

Roberta laughed also—Paul Fielding’s laugh was 
infectious. ‘‘You should quote Dr. Watts instead 
of Uncle Remus; that’s what Aunt Adelaide would 
tell you. ‘How doth the little busy bee improve 
each shining hour!’ That’s what I used to be told 
when I went off in the early mornings and came back 
with wet shoes and wet frock instead of using the 
time at my lessons!”’ 

“Dear Miss Davenant,” said Paul, “‘there are 
some hours that need no improvement, and this is 
one of them. It’s a great mistake to improve any- 
thing that’s already shining! Aren’t you gardener 
enough for that? I rode out on Captain; he’s fas- 
tened over there by Washington’s residence. We 
went round by the edge of the marshes, and all the 
way I was hoping I’d find you just here. And I 
have. And it’s a perfect morning. I met you here 
in May. Do youremember? And you were sing- 
ing.” 

Roberta nodded. 
said. 

““Mighty pretty habit,” said Fielding. And I re- 


The stock taking 


“‘Tt’s a bad habit of mine,’”’ she 


‘member what you were singing.” He chanted cheer- 


fully a scrap of the Flower Song, 
““ Reveillez a sou ame le secret de ma flamme.”’ 


And see, I have them for you—blessed dew on them 
and all. Will you have them?” 

He held out two fringed gentians, looking at her 
with such sudden intensity of feeling that the girl 
flushed and hesitated. 

“You had the flowers last time; it’s far more cor- 
rect this way,” he hastened to reassure her in his most 
casual tones. ‘‘Miss Adelaide would say so.” He 
spoke lightly. 

Roberta took the gentians and held them, look- 
ing at their wonderful color. She could never quite 
make out Fielding. The Southerner in her took ail 
attempts at love-making lightly and carelessly, and 
the New Englander in her held that such was a very 
serious thing—as serious as the Day of Judgment— 
so that to feel deeply and speak lightly was to her 
a difficult thing to understand. 

“They are lovely,” she said, looking at the gen- 
tians, ‘“‘the most beautiful color that ever was made 
—the sea and the sky and the night m8 

Paul Fielding did not speak for a few moments, 
then he said, 

“Tm off to my native haunts, Miss Davenant— 
going down to Paradise Park the end of the week. 
This is nice, mighty nice, but it’s dalliance. I’m 
going back to the rice fields and the big oaks, and 
I’m going to make that blessed old wilderness of a 
place do something beside blossom like a rose. It’s 
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Paul Fielding, discouraged by Roberta’s indifference, receives advice from his cousin, Major Pomerane. 


1 ; He seizes the opportunity to tell her of 
Meanwhile tle inventory is completed. Roberta and Mr. 


going to be industrious—like me—and produce a 
comfortable livehood. There’s going to be real 
Northern energy down there!” 

“We've no monopoly on energy,” laughed Ro- 
berta. 

“No, but you like to be uncomfortable and to 
leave out all the pretty things of life, or else you 
don’t feel that you’re working seriously. That’s 
what I’m going to do; leave out the pretty things.” 

ee smiled. “I’m sorry you are going,” she 
said. 

“Miss Adelaide’s coming down for Christmas!” 

“What!” exclaimed Roberta. 

“Yes, she is,”’ asserted Paul Fielding. “Just you 
ask her! She’s coming down to see the old planta- 
tion, and I’ve promised her a recipe fora conserve 
of roses, and she’s going to show us how marmalade 
should be made.” 

“Aunt Adelaide!” exclaimed Roberta, incred- 
ulously. 

“Aunt Adelaide,” repeated Fielding. ‘‘You’ve 
no idea how adventurous Miss Adelaide can be. 
Maybe I’ll have her riding and ’coon hunting before 
her visit is over! And Lordy! I’ve got to go down 
now to try if I can get old Calliope to have the house 
sufficiently spic and span. You’d better come and 
look after Miss Adelaide,” he said casually. ‘‘I’ve 
a horse that you’d like—Roanoke—and ’coon hunt- 
ing by torchlight ’s right good fun.” 

“Ts it?”’ said Roberta doubtfully. 

“Oh, yes,” said Fielding, eagerly, ‘‘and it would 
be so instructive! You can find out lots about early 
experiments in indigo. The first Botanic Garden in 
the country was at Charleston. And up the river 
is all that’s left of the stockade wall of Old Dorches- 
ter, where your Puritans came down two centuries 
ago to uplift us and they got tired and went back. 
There’s really abundant horticultural interest,” he 
said gravely. ; 

“T’ll think about it,’’ answered Roberta, but what 
she thought made her flush a little, and a meddle- 
some breeze caught a lock of her bronze hair and 
blew it across her face. 

The young fellow thrust both hands in his pockets 
to combat the sudden impulse to take the girl in his 
arms and kiss her flushed cheeks where the bright 
hair rested. ‘‘ ‘The Place and the One,’ ”’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘but it isn’t the ‘Time.’ ”” A moment later 
he lifted her hand, the right hand that held the 
gentians, and kissed the fingers. ‘“‘I came out to 
say ‘goodbye,’ ”’ said he. ‘‘ Will you wish me luck 
with the old plantation?” 

“The best in the world,” said she. 

“Tf you really wish it, I shall have it,” said he “and 
I thank you.”’ He turned and went quickly through 
the opening in the hedge. 

Roberta stood looking at the gentians in her 
hands; then she went slowly back to the office. 

(To be continueZ) 


HIS is the big fall planting month, 
practically all the hardy shrubs, 
trees and herbaceous plants can 
be moved at this time. There are 

a few exceptions, such as the oak, tulip and 
birch, magnolia, peach, cherry. (i. e.,trees 
: having thin bark or spongy 
HODGE roots.) Indeed, if there is 
to Plant much planting to be done’ 
this is the very best season of the year, as 
very nearly all attention can be directed to 


THE TEN YEARS’ 


this one item, whereas in spring there are eee is? 

many other things that demand attention 

and the time is then so very short. Hot 

weather comes apace. Fall is, of course, the only time to plant Dutch bulbs. 


Fall is also an excellent time to do any sodding that is necessary. It is like- 
wise opportune for the installation of any underground electric wiring, water 
piping, etc., as the winter usually settles the newly laid sod so that it can hardly 


be detected where the trenches were cut. 
At is the proper time to apply lime, an element very essential to some 
soils and at least beneficial to all soils. A few plants, such as rhododen- 
drons and others native to sour soils resent lime, but for-general garden crops, 
lime is excellent. A good coating of lime in the fall neutralizes acidity in the 
< _ soil, is a mild germicide, and has considerable value in liberating 
SOLED plant food in the soil. Order the lime now and when it arrives 
ment apply it broadcast, using about one and one half to two tons 
to the acre, or one fourth to one half pound to ten square feet. It should not be ap- 
plied oftener than once every two years, as it remains in the soil for a very long 
period. Get manure for mulching strawberries, etc., carted into the garden and 
placed where it will be handy when required. Tt is still too early to apply any 


mulch. Wait till the ground is frozen. 

Souee and pumpkins should be gathered and stored before they are touched 
by a heavy frost. I have found they keep much better than when al- 

lowed to get frost bitten, as they “‘spot’’ when frozen and soon decay. 

Jerusalem artichokes can be used now. They are ready any time after 
Crops in they flower. After the tops die they can be lifted and stored the 

a same as potatoes. Late celery must be hilled, being careful not 
Bearing to mutilate the stems as that causes rusty stalks. 

All tomatoes should be picked before the frost destroys them. The ripe 
ones can be used for canning, and the green ones for preserving. A reasonable 
number of the best ones can be selected and placed indoors where they will 
gradually ripen and can be used on the table. 

Before frost the various herbs, such as thyme, sage, sweet marjoram, etc., 
should be gathered, tied in bundles and suspended from the ceiling of a cellar 
ordry room. Be sure the plants are perfectly dry when gathered. 

After the frost kills the vines on the sweet potatoes they can be gathered and 
stored exactly the same as you would handle other potatoes. 
ie IS time enough to plant bulbs. I always advise earlier planting, but 

you can still get the best of results by planting now. All the hardy bulbs 
are available: crocus, fritillaria, grape hyacinth, lily, narcissus, scilla, trillium, 
Bulbs to be byacinth, tulips of all types, jonquils, chionodoxa, crown im- 
perials, lily-of-the-valley and snowdrops. Remember—this is 

Planted the last opportunity to get bulbs in now for next summer flower- 


ing, so don’t procrastinate. 
ANS changes contemplated in the perennial border should be attended to 
at once, particularly if you are not familiar with the various plants when 
dormant. Another very good reason for doing this work now is that one usually 
Perennia] as more time to spare now than in the spring. All dead tops 
should be removed from the flowers; the dead annuals can be 
Borders pulled up at the same time. Give all the beds a good, thorough 
cleaning. The best method to dispose of the debris is to burn it. 
WES. folks complain that their perennials, peonies, phlox, etc., do not 
flower well. The probable reason is that the plants have become over 
dense and need dividing and resetting. This should be done every four or five 
Old Establishea years for very best results. If you can’t use the extra 
Racts plants give them to someone else or destroy them even to 


give ample room to the rest. The usual method of division 
is to chop each clump into four pieces, using a sharp spade or edging knife. 


peas is also the proper time of the year to prune maple trees. Just before 
the foliage falls you can see exactly what you are doing and the plants 
won't bleed. Be sure all climbing vines are properly tied up before winter 
sets in. The snow and heavy winds are very trying on this class of plants 
Shade Trees, and they should be properly supported. 

: Cut the grass just as long as it shows any growth. Itisa 
Vines, etc. mistake to let the grass stay long over the winter with the idea 
of its protecting the roots during severe freezing, because this long straggling grass 
dies during winter and is no end of trouble to get out of the lawn in the spring, 


FTER the tops freeze, the tubs of water lilies of the tender varieties should 

be brought indoors, and gradually dried off to ripen the bulbs. Ever- 
greens of the juniper type—in fact all symmetrical plants such as boxwood, 
biotas, etc.—are best protected from being damaged by snow if they are tied 
. _ up over the winter. A straw rope wrapped around the tree 
int SUE LEP and tied is best. Make Sea aetions ss gather leaves. If 
aration - you bag up a lot of leaves when dry and store’them in a dry 
place they make an ideal scratching litter for the chickens during winter. Orna- 
mental gourds should be gathered and stored in a dry room before the frost 


the MONTH'S 
REMINDER 


COMPILED WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HOME GARDEN, FROM 
DIARIES OF A PRACTICAL EXPERT GARDENER 


For reckoning dates, the latitude of New York City is generally taken as a 
In applying the directions to other localities, allow six 
difference for every hundred miles of latitude 
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strikes them. The frost spots them and 
they soon decay. 

After frost has killed the tops on the 
cannas and dahlias they can be cut off 
close to the ground and the roots lifted 
and stored in a frost-proof cellar where 
they can be kept dry. Under the bench in 
a cool greenhouse is also a good storage 
space. Everlasting flowers (such as Heli- 
chrysum, Gomphrena, etc.) should be cut 
before the frost strikes them. Let them 
dry out somewhat in the sun before being 
brought indoors. 

Be sure that all exposed water pipes are 
drained and shut off before freezing weather sets in. It is also wise to discon- 
nect any long ones, such as are customary with irrigating systems of various 


kinds. 


5] eae is the time of the year to prune grapes. A great many put off this 
work until spring and the canes then bleed considerably. At any time 
after the leaves fall you can go right ahead with the work. 
Give the strawberry bed a thorough cleaning. Next month a winter mulch 
Orchard and Should be applied and it is important that all weed growth 
; be eliminated before this is done. 
Fruit Garden Stocks for the grafting of various fruits should be gathered 
just as soon as the leaves fall, and buried in sand where the frost can’t reach 
them. They can be left where buried until grafting time next spring. 
Blackberries and raspberries should be tied onto the trellis before the winter; 
the vines break very easily from the weight of snow. It is also advisable to 


cut back slightly any extra long shoots. 

AX NU of hardy vegetables, such as spinach, onions, turnips, etc., 
can be sown now; protected over the winter with a slight covering of 

salt hay, these will be very early next spring. 


For Next If you haven’t already done so, cut the tops off the asparagus 
Viens with a scythe; then clean up the bed. But don’t apply the mulch 


until the ground is frozen. 


BEM this time onward the greenhouse will become of more importance 
in the current work. All the hard-wooded tender plants, such as azaleas, 
acacia, genista, camellia, etc., should be brought in from outdoors and placed 
in a cool greenhouse or storage pit. 
The Greenhouse Vines planted inside in borders such as allamanda, 
Becomes bougainvillea, stephanotis, etc., should now be gradually 
- dried up to give them a resting period. It is not neces- 
All Important sary to withhold water until they lose their foliage, but 
the growth should be checked aad the new wood thoroughly ripened before they 
are started into active growth again, which should not be for several months. 

If you haven’t already stacted to gradually establish a drier atmosphere in 
the palm house, do it now and not water the plants as copiously as when in 
active growth. These plants should also have a resting period and too much 
heat and water is the cause of palms losing their color and looking sickly. 

All summer bulbous plants, such as achimenes, caladium, gloxinia, begonias, 
etc., should now be thoroughly ripened up. The pots can then be laid on their 
sides under the bench in a cool greenhouse. 

Shading the chrysanthemums will improve the quality of the flowers. Keep 
after the black fly, and have the house fairly dry at night to prevent mildew, 
A light feeding of soot will improve the color of the flowers; otherwise discon- 
tinue all feeding. Make arrangements now for stock plants for next year. 
Be sure every plant is correctly named; select vigorous plants only and store 
them in a very cool place, such as a coldframe or dormant fruit house. 

Violets should be planted indoors early this month. Select a dark day for 
the work and don’t overwater the plants. A watering of lime water occasion- 
ally will keep the soil sweet. 

Mignonette, stocks, antirrhinum and other plants of this type that are for 
winter forcing should be benched at once. Use a rich soil and don’t overwater 
until the plants are thoroughly rooted. 

When the cuttings of the various bedding plants are rooted they should be 
potted up and grown along slowly in a cool compartment. 

Succession sowings of beans, cauliflower, lettuce and radishes can be made at 
various periods as required. The beans require a fairly warm compartment, 
but the other vegetables should be in a cool house not over 50° nights. 

Pansies for wintering over in coldframes can be sown now. These will make 
excellent plants for setting out in spring. 

Pansy plants of any size can be set out this month and will endure the winter 
if they are just lightly covered with salt hay or something similar. 
eee carnations dry at night and watch out for rust. Pick off and burn 

any infected leaves and spray with copper solution. 

Tf the roses are doing at all well give them light applications of liquid food. 
Do not overdo this, however, and always follow the feeding the next time the 
Garnations plants are dry with an application of lime water. This will pre- 

vent the soil souring. 

and Roses At this season of the year insect pests of all kinds become 
troublesome in the greenhouse. Preventive measures are, of course, better 
than cures but once started we must resort to other measures. Red spider can 
only be controlled by good hard spraying with water; the under sides of the 
foliage must be sprayed and every portion of the plant must be covered. In 
doing this, however, care must be used that the soil in the benches is not kept 
saturated. All the various types of aphides are controlled by spraying with 
various preparations of tobacco, kerosene, aphine or some mild fumigant. In 
extreme cases and for white fly use hydrocyanic gas which, although rather 
dangerous to use, does the work very effectively. For fungus diseases, bor- 
deaux mixture or copper solution is the indicated remedy. 


MEETINGS AND EXHIBITIONS IN OCTOBER 


1. Pasadena, Cal., Horticultural Society: meeting. 
Warrenton, Va., Garden Club: meeting. 
2,3. Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Boston, Mass.: 
exhibition fruits and vegetables. 
4. New Jersey Floriculture Society, Orange, N. J.,: roth 
annual dahlia, fruit gladiolus, and vegetable show. 
New Bedford, Mass., Horticultural Society: meeting. 
5 Lake Geneva, Wis., Gardeners’ and Foremen’s Associa- 
tion: meeting. 
5,6. Oyster Bay, L. I., Horticultural Society: dahlia show. 
6. Short Hills, N. J., Garden Club: meeting. 
7. Garden Club of Lawrence, Jt 18 meeting and lecture, 
“Hardy Perennials,” HA. Bunyard. 
Marshfield, Mass., Garden Club: meeting. 
Nassau County Horticultural Society, Glen Cove, L. I.: 
dahlia show. 
8. Connecticut Horticultural Society, New Haven, Ct.: 
meeting. 


Greenwich Garden Club 


HE Greenwich Garden Club is a little more 

than one year old, during which time it has 
been wonderfully active. The first meeting was 
held on September 4, 1914, when the election of 
officers took place. Mrs. Walter Mills Bennet was 
chosen president; Mrs. H. Durant Cheever, vice- 
president; Mrs. E. Dimon Bird, treasurer; and 
Mrs. Frederick Gotthold, secretary. The con- 
stitution and by-laws were framed at the next meet- 
ing, and members admitted. 

The Club has had the benefit of listening, during 
its one year of existence, to many interesting speak- 
ers, among them being Maurice Fuld, on “ Per- 
ennials”’; Charles Downing Lay, ‘‘Garden Design”’ 
Miss Alderson on ‘‘Roses’’?; Maurice Fuld, ‘“An- 
nuals”; David Fairchild, chief explorer of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., ‘Plant Immigrants,” illustrated by 
Jantern slides; Mrs. Francis King, ‘Color in the 
Garden”; Miss Averill, ‘‘ Japanese Flower Arrange- 
ment.’ The Club has also had two field days, 
and on both occasions several enjoyable gardens 
were visited. The members are looking forward 
to a second successful year. 

F. C. GorrHoip, Secretary. 


Roses in a Virginia Garden 


EVEN years ago I made a rose garden right 

in a sand heap, and though every book I’ve 
ever read on the subject says a rose likes a clayey, 
sticky, greasy soil, I have never seen anywhere 
handsomer outdoor roses than I have grown at 
Buckhead Springs. The soil is known on the coun- 
ty soil map as “‘ Norfolk Sand”’; I suppose because 
it seems to be of the same pure sand variety as 
the sea coast itself. At any rate, it is amazingly 
free from loam. 

My roses are all budded on manetti stock. Lots 
of growers think a rose on its own roots in every 
way more satisfactory, but my experience in my own 
garden is that the budded roses seem better able 
to stand our long, hot summers and give larger 
blooms with longer stems. Of course, the suckers 
from the stock must be kept cut down. They are 
very easily distinguished from the rose itself as 
the leaf is composed of seven petals, whereas the 
finer rose leaf has from three to five petals. If the 
rose is planted deep enough the suckers are not so 
apt to shoot up. Before the roses were set out, 
a spadeful of well rotted manure, mixed with bone 
meal and leafmold, was put into each hole. The 
bushes have been lifted once—three years ago in 
late January—root pruned and replanted in the 
same mixture. 

As to pruning, a lot depends on the effect that is 
wanted. Climbers should only have the dead 
wood cut out and the side branches kept within 
bounds; bush roses for shrubbery effect are pruned 
but little. I prune after Thanksgiving Day within 
two feet of the ground. It keeps the winds of 
winter from blowing them about and loosening them 


9. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Horticultural Association: meeting. 
11. Garden Club of New Rochelle, N. Y.: meeting. 
Rochester, N. Y., Florists’ Association: meeting. 
New York Florists’ Club, New York City: meeting. 
Germantown, Pa., Horticultural Society: meeting. 
Park Garden Club, Flushing, L. I.: meeting. 
13. Short Hills, N. J., Garden Club: meeting. 
14. Worcester County Horticultural Society, Worcester, 
Mass.: exhibit. 
15. Pasadena, Calif., Horticultural Society: meeting. 
Warrenton, Mars ‘Gard en Club: meeting. 
20. Short Hills, N. Ths Garden Club: meeting. 
Tarrytown, N. Y., Horticultural Society: meeting. 
20-22. New Hampshire Horticultural Society; annual meet- 
ing and exhibit at Derry, N. H 
21. Garden Club of Lawrence, L. I.: meeting and lecture, 
“Color Schemes in the Herbaceous Border,” Miss L. 
Alderson. 


in the soil. Close pruning gives fewer but larger 
blossoms with longer stems. If you prefer a mass 
of smaller blossoms and a bushy rose, prune spar- 
ingly. 

I’ve never given my rose garden a winter 
covering of manure but once, when the growth 
started so early they were all killed back, and I 
decided it did not suit the Southern exposure of my 
garden. Most people, however, think a manure 
cover of great benefit. The first of March I give 
each plant a trowel of bone meal about its roots; 
and every ten days, from the first of May till the 
first of August, I give a liberal treatment of liquid 
cow manure to each bush. I never force after 
August 1st, as the new growth is apt to be caught 
by frost. 

I’ve kept my garden pretty free from pests by 
spraying with slug shot as soon as the foliage growth 
starts in the spring; and later on I give three spray- 
ings about two weeks apart. Slug shot is non- 
poisonous to birds and animals, does not injure the 
most delicate foliage, and can be applied wet or 
powdered. I’ve found a few rose beetles in my 
garden which I easily exterminated by hand picking. 
They bury themselves in the heart of the rose. 
For leaf spot (which generally comes with the cool 
nights of latter July and August) and all forms of 
mildew or blight, I use bordeaux mixture. 

As to the propagation of new roses, I have never 
tried budding or grafting, but I find roses very easy 
to grow from cuttings. The only hazard is the 
transplanting of them after they have been rooted. 
I take a cutting in the autumn, put it in a small 
3-inch pot of sand, bury the pot deep in the ground 
and put a glass preserve jar or broken bottle over 
it. By spring I have a nice little plant that may 
be set in place without disturbing the roots. I 
have had them bloom in midwinter under the jars. 
Care must be taken not to remove the jar covering 
too early; I take mine off the last week in May. 
Of course you can avoid the risk of transplanting 
by rooting the roses where they are to grow and 
not using ‘the pot; but as I do not like the looks of 
the glass jar or broken bottle all winter in the rose 
garden, I prefer to root them in a sunny part of 
the vegetable garden. 

My sister was induced to try a rose garden in 
Memphis this way from a bunch of roses she gath- 
ered in my garden in October. She had 135 little 
plants by the spring and her loss during the summer 
was so small it was negligible. Of course they were 
kept well watered all summer. The rich soil of 
the Mississippi Valley is particularly agreeable to 
roses, but we of the poor soil have our compensation 
in the added fragrance. Mr. Jas. Atkinson of 
London, who is a large manufacturer of fine soaps 
and perfumes, told me he invested in a large acreage 
in Louisiana for a rose farm for the ‘‘Otta”’ of the 
rose. He had a magnificent growth in the rich 
lands and a wealth of blossom, but alas, no per- 
fume! It takes the hot sands of Arabia—of Damas- 
cus—for the Damask rose and its large per cent. 
of fragrant oil. 

Helen Gould, an ever-blooming rose is excellent, 
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21, Marshfield, Mass., Garden Club: meeting. 
21-23. Vong, Beach; Calif., Horticultural Society: fall flower 


21-26. NE Fall Flower Show, Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, San Francisco, Calif. 

22. Connecticut Horticultural Society, New Haven, Conn.: 
meeting. 

23. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y,, Horticultural Society: meeting. 

25. Park Garden Club, Flushing, L. I.: meeting. 

27. Short Hills, N. J., Garden Club: meeting. 

27, 28. Monmouth County Horticultural Society, Red Bank, 
N. J.: annual flower show. 

28,29. Nassau County Horticultural Society, Glen Cove, 
L. I.: fall show. 

Duchess County Horticultural Society, Poughkeepsie, 

N. Y.: annual flower show. 

28-30. Pasadena, Calif., Horticultural Society: fall show. 


wonderful in fragrance, of a rich crimson, and blooms 
all summer. The Paul Neyron, a clear pink, is 
more showy in my garden than the American 
Beauty. The Duchess of Albany is a lovely pink 
rose with a stiff stem. I have also had success with 
Madame Caroline Testout, pink, and Bessie Brown, 
pure white flushed with pink. I have had poor 
success with yellow roses. The Pearl of the Garden, 
a great old time favorite of mine, blooms shyly 
with me and always winter kills to the ground. 
Virginia. Laura Martin WHEELWRIGHT. 


Gladiolus at Newport 


“(CHE Casino Theatre at Newport, R. I., was 
filled completely with flowers—floor, stage, 
balcony and outside gallery—when the sixth annual 
meeting of the American Gladiolus Society opened 
on August 18th. The most remarkable feature of 
the gathering was that so great a display of one 
flower could be made in the ordinary sequence of 
events. Significant, too, was the fact that varieties 
of American origin loomed large in the foreground 
as may be seen by a study of the names of the win- 
ning varieties in the color classes, thus: white, 
Europa, Alaska; pink, Panama, Pink Perfection; 
yellow, Sulphur King, Schwaben, Mongolian, 
Canary Bird; blue or lavender, Miss Julia Fair- 
banks, Badenia, Baron Hulot, Blue Jay; red, 
Liebesfeuer, Rajah, Mrs. Francis King; any other 
color, Loveliness, Mrs. A. C. Beal. 

Other noticeable kinds, worthy of place in the 


‘garden, were: Golden West, Princepine, Princeps. 


For the best seedlings never before exhibited the 
awards went to Mrs. Dr. Morton, palest pink 
(Gage); Newport (Childs); and Z. W. G. 50 (Swett). 
Of notable kinds seen in the collections, selec- 
tions are made of the following: Violet Perfection, 
a purple red or bordeaux color; La Luna, re- 
sembling Prophetesse; Gen. Marma, claret purple; 
Alice Tiplady, an apricot coppery shaded seedling 
from G. primulinus, with wavy petals; Scarsdale, 
magenta, shone out conspicuously. The variety 
Julia Fairbanks referred to above, is most alluring— 
it may be aptly described as a lavender prototype 
of Mrs. Pendleton. The two most important ama- 
teur collections were from Charles F. Fairbanks 
and T. A. Havemeyer. 


This Month’s Cover 


HE illustration shown on this month’s cover 

will be recognized by those who visited the 
exhibition of the American Peony Society at Bos- 
ton this year. A pair of large vases filled with 
blooms of Walter Faxon peony eclipsed anything 
else in the show, both on account of the pure bril- 
liant coloring of the flowers and the massiveness of 
the exhibit. 

This peony is one of Richardson’s seedlings and 
anly a small part of the stock has, until recently, 
come into commerce. It is a pure, clear, luminous 
pink, equally good in the garden and indoors under 
artificial light. 
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The JOY BLACKBERRY | 


AAA 


“IMMENSE!” —In Every Way! 
“Tt’s immense!” was the verdict of hundreds of fruit growers 
the past season, 


The Joy Blackberry is immense in every way—in enormous 
yield, in vigorous growth, in beauty, in quality—and above 
all is absolutely hardy. 


Root Cutting Plants, doz.,$1; hundred, $6; thousand, $50, Extra heavy, 
Transplanted plants, doz., $1.50; hundred, $10; thousand, $75. 


My Illustrated Fall Catalogue, just off the press, tells all about the 
Joy Blackberrry. Describes with prices all ‘‘the good old varieties’’ and 
worthy new sorts of Small Fruits, Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackber- 
ries, Currants, Gooseberries, Grapes. Also gives full instructions for 
planting and cultural notes. It is free. 


J.T. LOVETT, Box 425 Little Silver, N. J. 


(For 37 years a Berry Specialist. Introducer of Joy Blackberry, Caco 
Grape, St. Regis Everbearing Raspberry, and many other sterling varieties.) 


ANT 


Plant Now Your Shrubs and Trees 
Don’t Wait Till Spring 


HY wait if there is nothing to be 

gained by the wait? Any wise 

old gardener will tell you that 
when things are planted in the ‘fall, they 
have plenty of time to settle down and 
feel at home in their new location before 
the life of Spring starts them up. Start- 
ing and stopping is discouraging alike to 
people and growing things. Fall plant- 
ing has everything in its favor. 


Experts tell us that this soil of ours com- 
bined with this rugged climate and our 


672 Adams Street 
North Abington, Mass. 


method of growing; produces the finest 
of thick sturdy roots and vigorous tops. 
We believe this is so. Look at the thick 
mass of roots on the shrub at the mght 
and the big ball on the Rhododendron. 


Such full rooted specimens are the kind 
to buy. 
You can absolutely depend on them. 


Buy some of Bay State dependable 
things and plant them now. Send for 
catalog. 
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| Send for this Free am 
Book! 


160 Pages— 
Profusely 
Illustrated 
Fally 
Describes 
Best 
Fruits, 


Our 

Only 
Represen- 
tative. Prices 


VR to V4 Less 
than Tree 


| bl Charge 
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Plan Now for 
Early Planting ! 


Make up your list while you are fresh froma season’s work in your or- 
chard or garden. Write for the New 1916 William P. Stark Book today 


“Tt is best, when it can be done, to order trees early in the fall, if 
one expects to plant an orchard,” says Prof. L. H. Bailey, Former 
Dean of College of Agriculture, Cornell University. Don’t wait 
until the spring tush this year. Get this helpful book now and pick out 
your fruit and shade trees, berry bushes, shrubs, roses, strawberry plants, 
etc., at your leisure. This is more than a catalog—it tells which varieties 
are best for your section, most profitable kinds, habits of growth, season 
of ripening, good and weak points, etc. All prices in plain figures — 
Easy to order, and you save } to 4 under agent’s prices. Doubly guar- 
anteed true toname. Safe anaell assured. 


J. H. HALE DELICIOUS 
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The World’s The 
Greatest Peach National 
Dessert Apple 


Immense in size, almost 
again as large as Elberta, 
round shape, _ beautiful 
golden yellow flesh, carmine skin, solid as a 
cling, yet perfect freestone. 

So firm it has been shipped in barrels like 


The finest flavored 
apple grown. Unique 
shape, flesh tender, firm, 
keeper and_ shipper. 


juicy, 


great 
Bears young. 


apples — wonderful keeper. Fine flavor. Succeeds from New England to Cali- 
Brought $2.00 to $2.50 per crate last July in fornia. You can get genuine William 
New York market, Shite Elbertas were selling P. Stark grown mDelvaious trees at 


same prices as ordinary varieties. 
Other good apples—Baldwin, Jona- 
than, Grimes Golden, Rome Beauty, 
etc. Pears, plums, cherries, grapes, 
bush fruits, shrubs, vines, roses, 
ornamentals, strawberry plants. 


for $1.50 to $1.62. 

Grown by us under exclusive contract with 
Mr. Hale—beware of fraudulent imitations. 
We put trademarked tag with J. H. Hale’s 
personal signature on all genuine J. H. Hale 
trees for your protection. Look for it! 


Special Planting Directions with Each Order—Tells how to prepare ground, prune, 
spray and cultivate. Hardy, Ozark mountain grown trees, trained under William P. Stark’s 
personal supervision, with the heavy, wide- Spreading root systems for which William P. 
Stark trees are famous. Write for the Free Book today. 
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WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES, Box 628, STARK CITY, MO. 


I am interested in 


"8 


Please mail me your 160 page catalog. 


[ | J. H. Hale Peach 
[ | Apples [ | Pears 
[ | Peaches [ | Plums 


[ | Delicious Apples 
[ | Cherries [ | Roses 
[ | Bush Fruits [ | Strawberries 


Riaeetsnstoreua ca) ensreneten secene Approximate Number of trees desired. 


Name 


Address. 
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EN OOOH SSS SSS SSS SS TOSS LVL SS Tocty : BESSA 
: e . eS RS ; % & : Bt SB 
as af SSS ESTSUS ities | Sweet Peas by the Thousands 
ER TS SSS EEE EEE EE EERE EER EEE EH 
KRIHHAS RAR SERTN TSAO RSET SPER ESI SST SRERERET ESSE ECEE SEES SSS M« NEIGHBORS thought I had some very 
€ : ERES EP ERASER ECEE PERE S TEESE fine sweet peas last summer; the principle 
™ VEST ELK S RARVARHKAOVAV RA : f I have th . : 
> ae “es SSE IESESEREESS ES ERSS proof I have that they were so, is that my neighbors 
ESE SVT a “al TEEIERIAE RS ERS came and asked for them for all sorts of purposes. 
RIS Me ) : ss : . { 


In the fall I always begin my preparations for 
the following year’s sweet peas. I collect all the 
leaves I possibly can get and put them in the 
chicken house for the chickens to scratch in. They 
soon become broken into fine bits,’ almost powder. 
I remove this, mixing it with the droppings from 
under the roosts, and pile it in a dry shed for future 
use. This is an excellent compost for sweet peas. 

Last February I had several wagon loads of this 
material. Then during a period of mild weather 
that month, I began digging my trench, which was 
sixty feet long, eighteen inches deep, and fifteen 
wide. All the earth from this trench I threw over 
into the garden; then filled it with the compost, first 
mixing with about half its bulk of the soil from the 
chicken yard, by skimming off not more than three 
inches of it from the top. This furnished a very 
rich soil in which to plant the seeds. The trench 
was filled to within four inches from the level of 


‘a, Wee ee, $89 | the ground; this I filled up as the plants grew, till it 
Your Flowers and Shrubs eR, Se a8 was level. Then followed moderate aaeaae 
e ; a and frequent cultivation—hoeing and raking about 
Need Alphano this Fall for eho ss ee sige Ree the plants from four to five fimeee week. i 
s es ; The seeds were sown early in March; and the 
Best Results Next Spring ¥ | were the best seeds I could buy. I did not pay any 
attention to novelties, but selected the colors I 
wanted, which last year were white, pink, lavender, 
rose. These I planted in a double row; lavender 
and white on the west side, rose and pink on the east. 
When the plants were six inches high, I stuck long 
brush between the two rows, and in a short time 
the vines completely covered it. The flowers were 
cut every morning except Saturday; the big cutting 
of the week, on Sunday yielded sometimes as many 
as fifteen hundred stems. 
Kansas. FRANK C. WARD. 


SSee 


UST as soon as there is a stir of life in the Besides the advantage to them; there is the 
roots of your flowers and shrubs next spring | advantage to yourself of having all that usual 
they need quickly available food. .bothersome worrysome Spring enriching, all 
The more you can encourage the strong de- | taken care of. Off your mind entirely. 
velopment of that first growth, the greater That Alphano is the ideal odorless plant 
will be the later growth. food and soil builder, the Convincement 
Alphano dug around the Book will prove to you beyond 
roots now, will by next spring } i ae * all doubt. Send for it. 
have become a direct part of the ; Order some Alphano at once. 
soil itself and in ideal form for Ae amg Do this work while the fine 
the ready assimilation of the ! . aire ; —* weather still makes it a pleas- 
E 5 Wags tor #5. %12. a ton in bags. 
smallest rootlets. $8: a\toniby the carload/inibulk; + ant task, 


Established 1905 4 
17-C Battery Place New York 
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CESSES ESSE EES TEESE Eases rareste eeaseaneneenecsaraceecececreczs: | iam 
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= ane As the Fall Advances 


To be Successful in Your Garden LA OUSE plants should be moved under cover 
Use Our Seed and Plant Forcer of porch and later into greenhouse or con- 


: z ; ar 3 servatory. 
The cold nights are comjng and your plants will need protection. This Take up a few seedling annuals. Petunias, 


ingenious device forces the plant’s growth through focusing the heat of the | yerbenas, larkspurs, and nasturtiums will bloom 
sun and at the same time simply and effectively shades it from the elements. | during the winter ina sunny window. 


Write for our interesting descriptive booklet and price list. Transplant pansies, daisies, and perennials 
THE CLOCHE CO., 131 Hudson Street, New York which were sowed in August in coldframe. Place 
OD) 
course begins Sept. rgth. Practical and 


eee them four inches apart. Enrich the soil with 
theoretical training in the growing of 


SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN | well rotted cow manure finely pulverized. 
Largest importers and growers of fruits, vegetablesand flowers. Simple 


(18 Miles from Philadelphia) Make some commercial fertilizer—to one part each 
of nitrate of soda and muriate of potash put two 
of acid phosphate—and incorporate it with the soil. 

Water thoroughly and protect plants from the 


Fall Term of regular two-year 


Oxcums in the United’ States School Gardening and the Principles of hot sun until they get established, as the October 
Send tw Ente cents for catalogue. This amount will be refunded Landscape Gardening. Constant de- sun is often very stifling. Protect by glass frames 
CPS ES NEBR & UO RRB Bae CoN SUanVEteTfoneae lone over night for fear of frost, and lift the frames during 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. GOS Lag y WCCO the day. Even if days are cold let in a little air. 
= —— —— Big Boston and May King lettuce should also 
be transplanted now. The soil should be very rich 
: for lettuce, as it should be forced rapidly. Water 
Start a Fi ernery plants this time of year in the morning, otherwise 
: they will damp off or mildew. Be especially care- 
Brighten up the deep, shady nooks on your lawn, or that dark porch corner—just ful not to wet the leaves of the lettuce but water be- 
the places for our hardy wild ferns and wild flower collections. We have been h ae T h ter. on aaa 
growing them for 25 years and know what varieties are suited to your conditions. tween the plants. oo much water 0 
Tell us the kind of soil you have—light, sandy, clay—and we will advise you. lettuce causes rot. May King is a good early 


lettuce for the fall, and Big Boston later on in 


b] : , aK oe 

{Ue GILLETT S F d FI Ww winter. Make another planting by the middle o 
WS ems an 0 ers October and another the first of November. 

will give the charm of nature to your yard. These include not only hardy wild Cut off asparagus tops and burn, and level the 

ferns, but native orchids and flowers for wet and swampy spots, rocky hillsides bed and cover it with good manure. 

and dry woods. We also grow such hardy flowers as primroses, campanulas, Grass seed can be sowed this month and even 

digitalis, violets, hepaticas, trilliums and wild flowers which require open sunlight sa IN se sie a cer 

as wellas shade. If you want a bit of an old-time wildwood garden, with flowers in November if the weather 1S open. F 

just as Nature grows them, send for our new catalogue and let us advise you Sow crimson clover on all vacant plots in the 

what to select and how to succeed with them. garden, to turn under in spring as a green manure; 


humus as well. 


EDWARD GILLETT, 3 Main Street, Southwick, Mass. it is the cheapest and best fertilizer and supplies 


For information about live stock write lo tie Readers’ Service 
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REMBRANDT 
TULIPS 


The latest introduction of new Tulips 


In this new class of Tulips are found 
the most striking combinations of 
colors. The most remarkable blend- 


ing, producing a wonderful effect. 
The long stems supporting the large 
and perfectly formed massive flowers 
make this the most beautiful of our 
May Flowering Bulbs. Our supply 
being somewhat limited, we advise 
Our Catalogue shows 


early orders. 
these in colors. 


Ask for Catalogue A. We 


will mail this free. 


Re 
| 


FOTTLER, FISKE, RAWSON CO. 
Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 


Dutch Bulbs 


We have just received from our Hol- 

land Nurseries, a full supply of 

Darwin and Early Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Crocuses, etc. 


of exceptionally fine quality. Order early 
while assortment is complete. 


Peonies 
Phlox Iris 


in strong clumps and choice varieties 
direct from our Deerfield Nursery. 
IT IS PLANTING TIME NOW. 


Send today for our catalogue. 
Franken Bros. Deerfield, Ill. 
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" MOONS? DISTINCTIVE HEDGE 


Not ordinary hedges of California Privet, but distinctive hedges of unusual varieties. Hedges that will bounda 
‘ property, hedges that hide a view, hedges that have a purpose and give enjoyment of unusual leaf or flower. 

We have Privet from Siberia much more hardy than commonly planted, and just as dense of growth. Then there 
is Regel’s Privet of garden origin, graceful of habit and brilliant with Autumn foliage; Hydrangeas with showy flowers; 
Spireas that bloom in May; Lilacs for delightful fragrance. These and many more are to be found in our inclusive 
collection of 2200 varieties of Moons’ Hardy Trees and Plants for Every Place and . Send for catalog. Ask 
for the benefit of our experience in deciding upon the variety of hedge suited for your particular purpose. 


7 THE WILLIAM H. MOON COMPANY 
NURSERYMEN THE MOON NURSERY 


CORPORATION 
Makefield Terrace, MORRISVILLE, PA. White Plains, New York 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 
21 South 12th Street 
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Specialists 


They cost no more from us; and as 
there are lots of poor Peonies, why not 
have the benefit of expert advice? 

Our fame is nation=wide. From 
Maine to California the supremacy of 
our Peonies is established. It is be= 


Japanese 
Virgin’s Bower 


(Clematis Pantculata) 


cause we are specialists in asense which 
possesses a real value and significance; 
that is, 


One of the best vines for 
a trellis, or along a fence. 
Flowers profusely. Only 


$.30 each. 


We Grow Peonies 
—Nothing Else 


“OUR REPUTATION HAS BEEN BUILT ON 
THE QUALITY OF OUR STOCK” 


DISTINCTIVE CATALOG NOW READY 


Remember that fall is the ONLY time to plant 
Peonies; we ship at no other season. 


MOHICAN PEONY GARDENS 
Box 300 Sinking Spring, Penna. 


The Morris Nursery 
Company 
West Chester, Pa. 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


YN ENN 


IT PAYS TO FERTILIZE 
Tulips, Narcissus, Hyacinths 


To be successful in growing bulbs it is necessary to use well-rotted horse-manure 

which will rot the bulbs if it comes in contact with them, BUT with pulverized manure 

~ you take no such chances. To escape any worry as to the outcome of your labors in 
producing flowers, we offer you, 


Diamond Brand Compost 
Well Rotted Horse-Manure. 


Dried, Ground, Odorless 


WATS 
Tati 
Ps EWA) Our Compost is absolutely free from weed-seeds. It is largely Humus, and 
we 


Loe: contains an abundance of plant foods. It positively will not rot the bulbs, 
« “7 you can mix it ectly in the soil in which you plant your bulbs and get results 
enous ix it directly in the soil in which you pl bulb 1 


SY if ou can mit 
‘Rew ania aponn in bags 100 lbs. each. Write for circular “‘C”’ and prices 


NEW YORK STABLE MANURE CO., 273 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J. 


‘Ss 
4 
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In writing to advertisers please mention the Garden Magazine. 
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Brooder 


Hodgson 
Portable 
Houses 


Poultry, Kennel and Live Stock Directory 


dogs, poultry and live stock will be gladly given. 
THe GARDEN MaGaZINE, 11-13 West 32d Street, New York. 


No. 3 Poultry House—2 units 


BROODER can be operated out-of-doors in zero weather with little attention or expense. -9to 100 chicks, 

No. 3 POULTRY HOUSE—Fitted complete for 60 hens—8x20 feet. $110.00. 
pens, $50.00 each. Red Cedar, vermin-proof. 

SETTING COOP to set a hen in and brood her chicks. $3.00. 


All neatly painted and quickly bolted together. 
Room 311,116 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
E. F. HODGSON C0. CRAFTSMAN BLDG., 6 EAST 39th ST., NEW YORK 


Information about the 


selection or care of 
Address INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 


Setting Coop 


First pen, $60.00 ; additional 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Address all corre- 
spondence to Boston 


More Eggs 


Finer Market Fowls 


BALANCED 
RATIONS 


have made the hen one of the 

best money producers on the 

farm. Do you know that flocks 
on many farms are paying a net 
yearly profic of 


$2 to $3 a Hen 


Not only on poultry farms but on general farms—like 
yours. Scientific feeding does it. Try Red Comb Poultry 
Feeds and see the results. Red Comb costs less than 
you would have to pay for materials and mix them 
yourself. Write for Free Book ‘‘Feeding Poultry for 
Profit.”’ Postal brings it. 


Edwards & Loomis Company 
343B N. Elizabeth St., Chicago, IIl. 


WILL MORE MONEY HELP ? 


As a member of our agency organization, securing subscribers 
for The World’s Work, Country Life in America and The Garden 
Magazine, you can increase your earnings — many are doing it. 


Send your name to the Circulation Dept. 


Doubleday, Page & Company 
Garden City 


Bob White Quail 


Partridges and Pheasants 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails, 
Rabbits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy 


Pheasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, 
Ferrets, ete., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist 


Dept. 55, Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 


New York 


Contents: 
Plans for Poultry Houses 

Cures of diseases 

Breeding, and Feeding Charts 

Plans for trap nests and fixtures 

Timely Poultry Pointers 

Daily Egg Records (Spaces for Keeping) 
Best Receipts for cooking eggs; poultry, ete. 
Purina Feeding Plan—if Purina Chicken Chowder 
and Purina Scratch Feed are used with this plan 
we give our 


Iron-bound Guarantee 


yf PURINA BL 


CHICKEN 


f CHOWDER 


asking for free poultry book. 


ies 


Stops Lameness 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint. 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar trouble and gets 
horse going sound. Does not blister or 
remove the hair and horse can be worked. 
Page 17 in pamphlet with each bottle tells how. 
$2.00 a bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 K Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
152 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 


How to Keep Bees 


By ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 


The most complete as well as the most in- 


Gives full 


teresting manual on this subject. 


instructions on everything to do with the care 
of bees from the choice of tools to the re- 
moval of the honey. 

For Sale at all Book-stores. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 


Net $1. 


The Readers’ Service will give you suggestions for the care of live-stock 


Purina Poultry Feeds are sold in 
checkerboard sacks by leading 
dealers. If your dealer doesn't 
sell them mention his name in 


Ralston Purina Co. 
829 Gratiot St., St. Louis 


If the soil is very sandy, it will need lime quite 
often. Test the soil with blue litmus paper. Plow 
the land, put on the lime and let the rains wash it in. 
Later spreag the manure. They should not be put 
together. 

Plow the soil in the fall as soon as the crops are 
gotten off. Plow again later on when the weather 
is open and after the manure is spread over it, and 
let it lie roughly tossed throughout the winter; 
the constant freezing and thawing mellows the soil. 

By early plowing, worms are exposed and are 
eaten by the birds. Encourage birds by planting 
as many berry-bearing shrubs as possible. Birds 
are a protection to fruits and vegetables as well as 
flowers. Where there are many birds, less spraying 
is required. Build bird houses. 

Begin earthing up the celery the latter part of 
the month. Directions were given in October, 
914, number of THE GARDEN MaGaAzIneE for an 
easy, simple method. Another plan is to put small 
tile over each plant. They will grow through the 
tile to the light and will blanch nicely. This, of 
course, is a more expensive method. Heavy paper 
cones are now sold for the purpose. 

Moles are very destructive of celery and some 
other root crops. Bits of carrots soaked in paris 
green, dropped in a hole in the run and covered over 
carefully have proved effectual. Moth balls placed 
here and there in the runs will chase them away. 
It is best to poison them, however, as otherwise 
they appear in another part of the garden. 

Plant hyacinth, tulip, and narcissus bulbs out- 
doors. They can be planted up to the first of 
December, and even as late as January, but it is 
not advisable as they need cold weather to make 
good root growth and the spring might open early. 

October is a good month to move deciduous 
shrubs and trees from the woods, and to separate 
shrubs and perennials in the borders. 

Sow a number of annuals in the borders. Forget- 
me-nots are particularly lovely in the early spring 
and are desirable in a tulip bed, either with the pale 
pink Cottage Maid or with a corn-colored Dutch 
Hyacinth. 

Strawberry plants can be set out as late as 
November. 

Kale and spinach can be sown now if the weather 
is open. 

Whitloof chicory or French endive should be 
dug and the tops cut off down to two inches of the 
crown. Place them in damp sand in a box and 
put in a dark cellar. They will sprout again and 
be white and tender for winter salad. If the boxes 
are put in a cool place, and every two weeks brought 
into a warmer place under the bench of a greenhouse 
or in a furnace room, one can have salad all winter. 

Plant fruit trees, except the stone kinds—peaches, 
plums and apricots, which should be set out in the 
spring. 

Protect the late vegetables (peas, string beans, 
and lima beans) by a covering of thin cheesecloth 
against cool nights. 

Prolong the blooming of dahlias and chrysanthe- 
mums by cheese cloth protection. A sudden frost 
would destroy them. 

Leave salsify, parsnips, and turnips in the ground. 

Examine the peach and plum trees for peach 
borers. Gum exuding will indicate their locality 
which is usually at the base of the tree. Dig away 
the earth from around the trees and dig out the 
borers with a sharp stout wire or long knife. Wet 
the trunk of tree with bordeaux mixture, with 
arsenate of lead, winter strength, even saturating 
the ground around the tree for several feet away in 
order to destroy any eggs or injurious germs. Then 
paint the base of the tree with thin tar one foot 
above and one foot below level of ground. Leave 
the earth pulled away from base of tree, taking this 
extra precaution of freezing out the borers around 
the roots. 

Deciduous trees and shrubs can be planted from 
now on throughout the winter as long as the ground 
is unfrozen. However, this is the best month as the 
leaves being still on, one can more readily recognize 
the varieties. 

Virginia. J. M. PATTERSON. 
New Use for Gum 


\ X 7 ARM chewing gum will successfully hold rub- 
ber washers in garden hose. 
Missouri. J. H. Burk. 
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i_==—~ of the Birds: 


MW 
mn meu eee: soc andamake 
life cheerier; we'll fight the in- 
sect on your plants and trees; 
we'll be friends.” 

Some of our most useful native birds 
stay north all winter, if provided with 
shelter and food. 

Write for the free Dodson Bird Book 
and learn how to win and keep song 
birds as your neighbors. 

There are 20 Dodson Bird Houses 
Feeding Shelters, etc. Get Genuine 
Dodson Bird Houses— and win birds, 


The Great Dodson Sparrow Trap 
now catching sparrows all over Amer- 
ica. Double funnel and automatic drop 
trap features-— no other trap like this. 
Price $6, f. 0. b. Chicago. 

Nature Neighbors — a library of fas- 
cinating books, chiefly about birds. 
John Burroughs says—‘‘Astonishingly 


d.”’ Write for fi illustrated fold } 
Automatic| —Stowing bird in natural core, | Feeding, 
pheliered | JOSEPH H. DODSON __ [anith copper 
Table. #6- 709 Security Building, Chicago, Ill. roof $2. 
with.copper Mr. Dodson is a Director of the IIli- 
roof $7.50 nois Audubon Society. 


Join the Country-Wide Crusade 
Against the Sparrow Nuisance 


Sparrows are destructive. Eat seeds and grains; drive val- 
uable birds away. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture advises des- 
treying sparrows. Many states offer a bounty. 

his is the cheapest and best trap. Guaranteed to catch 
Sparrows. Order today. Delivered FREE. Catalog of 
Bird Houses and food devices free. 


eee E. E. EDMANSON & CO. 
a 622-628 S. Norton St. 
Chicago, Ills. 


KNOCK - DOWN 
BIRD-HOUSES 
Build them your- 

self. Lots of fun. 

Instructive. Write 

for Price List. 


Sparrow 
Trap $1.75 Del’vd. 


Befriend the birds 


Wild birds are our friends and neighbors. Feed them 
; é suet —one of the basic foods for 
supplying their organic matter. 

Do it the best way with 


WHITE’S 
Suet Basket 


(Patented April 17, 1914) 


Made of strong brown Japanned 
Metal — will not corrode or rust. 
j Fits any treeor post and lasts a 

i lifetime. Get some of these baskets 
Heart and keep the song birds home. By 
mail postpaid, $1.00. Send for iJustrated circular and 
price list of “Bird Devices’’. 


Charles E. White, Box 48, 


Kenilworth, Illinois 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of the New Forests, England. 


Beautiful Landscapes, Sunsets, 
Moonlight Views. Gypsy and 
Nature Life, and almost every 
subject you can think of, for ad- 
vertising and publishing purposes. 


Illustration Department. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
1] West 32nd Street, New York City 


lant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


TART with the largest stock 
that can be secured! It takes 
over twenty years to grow many 
of the Trees and Shrubs we offer. 


bling 


ORRA i TURSERIES 


Wm.Warner Harper Proprietor 


“Standard 
of the World” 


T IS a permanent improvement that adds 

more than its cost to the value of the prop- 
erty enclosed. Nothing goes further toward 
giving house and grounds an atmosphere 
of elegance, refinement and privacy — the 
finishing touch to outside surroundings. 


Over 350 plain and ornamental designs to har- 


monize with any house, garden or grounds. Styles 
for every purpose—town houses, suburban homes, country 
estates, parks, cemeteries, factories, schools, churches, etc. 


- 


Book of designs, upon request. Write for it, giving brief 
description of property. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
Dept. “D” Cincinnati, Ohio 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’’ 


Vases, Settees, Lamps, 
Lawn Fountains 


Wire Fence, General 
lron and Wire Work 


We do the long waiting—thus ena- 
you 
shrubs that give immediate results. 
Price List Now Ready. 


to secure trees and 


Chestnut Hill. 
Phila, Pa. 


Box G 


IRDS play a very important partin the economy of nature. 
The farmer and orchardist are indebted to them for the 
destruction of insects. Then there are those everywhere 

who love the birds merely for their acquaintance. Both for 
practical and esthetic reasons, it is essential that the bird popu- 
lation be increased and protected. 


S 
4 Birds and Berries 
5 


Nothing will attract the birds more than tangled thickets o: 
berry bearing shrubs. We make a specialty ofthem. You 
can make up an order from the following or let us send a col- 
lection of 100 for $10.00. 


Plant Color Season Beet Price 
Fruit Ripening eating each 

Elder Black July-Aug. 67 
Red Twig Dogwood White - 47 
White Flowering Dogwood Red 47 
Sumach Red 44 
Blueberry Blue-Black August 37 
Bayberry Gray Winter 25 
Juneberry Red-Black June 20 F ff 
Holly Red Winter 19 ys 
Viburnum Dentatum Blue July-Aug. 16 1h) 
Hackberry Dark Red Winter 15 A n 
Spicebush Red July-Aug. 11 AN 
Hercules Club Black Summer Io A ah ‘s 
Snowberry White Aug.-Nov. Io 25 i eH 
Barberry 5 Red Winter be) Io ii 
Black Alder Red Winter 10 30 RIN 
Photina Red Autumn Io ..40 i i 
Indian Currant Rec Autumn To .20 [NAN 

July-Aug. 8 25 NAN 


Bush Honeysuckle Red 


Your Field 


TRRIGATE Youte2 


Get larger yields and profits. Provide fire pro- fia : 


tection for your buildings and water for your 
stock by installing an 


y/ 


Centrifugal PUMP 
Absolutely guaranteed. Write 
for new catalog. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Office & Works; Dept. 10, Aurora, Ill. 
Chicago Office: First National Bank Bldg. N.Y. Office: 97% Liberty St. 


Order now for Fall Shipment 


Send for various catalogs 


A ae 
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“Isaac Hicks & Son 
Westbur 


Long Island 


The Readers’ Service gives information 
about Poultry, Kennel, and Live Stock. 


Up-To-Date Automatic Gate 
10 YEARS’ GUARANTEE ? 


giving full particulars FREE. AGENTS WANTED. WRITE TO-DAY. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., DEPT. H, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish information about Retail Shops 


e will make Agents’ prices for first 
ate bought in your locality. Circulars 


Td 
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CARDEN MAGAZINE 
READER SicHeeV en 


Help in need! Ask this department to answer your specific 
problem. Replies of general interest only are printed here 


Size and Arrangement of Pipe 


Kindly tell me what size water pipes to use, 
and how to arrange them with a small gas water heater, 
in order to heat under one bench 4 feet wide and about 
17 feet long, in a small greenhouse 18 feet long, 9 feet 
wide, 5 foot sides (one having 13 ft. glass) and about 9 
feet to ridge. Walls are made of concrete. The green- 
house is connected to cellar—F. Y., Kentucky. 

—In a house of this size, either 2-inch or 33-inch pipe 
may be used, but the larger pipe is more satisfactory. 
The branches should be left with an open space between 
them and the wall to allow the heat to rise there. 
The accompanying plan will make things more plain. 
The flow pipes are on top and the pipes should be 
graded to the high point, a couple of inches in such a 
small house being sufficient. Notice the arrangement 
of the coils. They rest on piers which can be built 
of any solid material, such as brick, cement, etc. Cast 
iron “‘chairs” are placed on top of the piers which hold 
the pipes. The return pipes are directly under the flow 
pipes; the ends have an automatic header which allows 
the air to escape and prevents the system from be- 
coming air bound. In place of this header an air cock 
or pet cock can be placed on the coils at the highest 
point, and the air can be released by occasionally 
opening this pet cock. Single valving is shown in the 
drawing; when a house is divided into more than one 
compartment it is important to have valves on both 
the flow and return pipes. In order to decide how to 
heat the house, we must know the required temperature 

to be maintained. 

"Supposing a temperature of 55 to 60 degrees (night) 
is wanted, when the outside temperature is zero. 
Find the amount of exposed glass surface by mul- 
tiplying the width over the house (15 feet), by the 
length (18 feet) which gives 270 square feet; add to 
this the gable, 27 feet, making a total of 207 feet. 
Add to this 31 feet, the equivalent of glass radiation 
which is obtained by dividing by 5 the area of the walls 
(45 x 33 ft., or 157 feet), and you have a total of 328 
feet of radiating glass surface. In order to find out 
how much pipe is needed for a temperature of from 55 
to 60 degrees, divide by 3, for 33-inch pipe; which 
results in 109 feet; for 2-inch pipe, multiply 109g by 1.68, 
which is 183 feet. Therefore,183 feet of 2-inch pipe is 
equal to tog feet of 34-inch pipe. 

For a temperature of 45 to 50 degrees, when the 
outside temperature is zero, proceed as follows; the 
exposed glass surface is of course, the 9 
same 297 sq. ft. Add together 36 feet, 
the masonry wall on two sides, and 9 
feet the end, the total being 45 feet; 
multiply this by the height of wall, 33 
feet, in order to get the area of the walls, 
and divide by 5 the resulting 158 square 


PROBLEMS 


to this add } of 90, or 23, making 113. Therefore use 
a boiler that is rated at more than 113 feet of 33-inch 
coils. When a very low temperature is specified, all 
the heat can be put under one bench, but generally 
that is a bad practice; to get an equal distribution of 
heat, put piping under both benches. If 2-inch coils 
are used, they need not necessarily be placed on piers, 
but can be put on the side wall. Special hangers for 
the purpose of attaching them may be bought. The 
mains from the boiler to the coils should always be of 
sufficient size to insure good circulation. Of course, a 
house of this size is very easy to heat, and a main of the 
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Plan for efficient distribution of pipe in a small greenhouse 


same size as the heating 
coils can be used; but in 
large houses the mains 
must be figured out prop- 
erly. When ordering a 
boiler, always give the 
total glass and wall area 
wanted, the distance the |-“ 
boiler is to be placed from 
the coils and stipulate a 
25 per cent. or better 
surplus. For gas heaters, 
apply to Wise Furnace Co., 240 Hamilton Bldg., 
Akron, Ohio, and the Stewart Gas Heater Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. Or you could have installed a standard 
cast iron boiler, such as is made by greenhouse 
builders and have it equipped with gas burners at a 
very small cost. 


Showing how pipe in house 
is connected for flow and re- 
turn 


Connecting up the Heating System 


I have just completed a greenhouse, 
18 x 50 ft., of semi-iron construction with 
pipe posts set 3 feet in the ground and a 
12-inch concrete wall above that, which 
is partly filled inside, leaving about 6 or 


feet =(31 feet) because 5 square feet of 
wall area is equal to t foot of glass area 
(328 feet), and divide by 4 The result, 
82, is the number of running feet of 35- 
inch. pipe required to maintain 45 to 50 
degrees. And in order to get the amount 
of 2-inch pipe needed for this temper- 
ature, multiply 82 by 1.68. Dividing the 
sum of the actual glass area and the 
equivalent glass area of the masonry walls 
by 3, the result will be a temperature of 
from 55 to 60 degrees, with zero outside; 
dividing by 3.46 gives a temperature of 
50 to 55 degrees, and by 4 45 to 50 degrees all fig- 
ured for 33-inch piping. When 2-inch pipe is to be 
installed, multiply by 1.68 the numbet of feet of 33- 
inch pipe required. 

It is taken for granted that one end of the greenhouse 
is attached to another building and is not figured in. 
If this end was also exposed it would, of course, have to 
be added to the original 297 feet. It is advisable to 
allow for a reasonable surplus in boiler power; say 
25 percent. For example, figured at a 45 to 50 degree 
temperature, this house would require 82 feet of 33- 
inch coils; add to per cent. for mains, making go feet; 


1 ypical 


section showing 
heating pipe properly placed 


under both benches, 
are clear from walls 


8 inches clear above the grading. Then 
I have 3 feet of board wall and 2 feet of 
stationary glass above that. House runs 
east and west, with west end attached to 
the work room; the east end has two 3 x 6 
doors. Have glazed the entire house. 
Have bottom opening ventilators on each 
side of the roof. Under the work room 
is the boiler pit, 16 x 16 ft. and 8 feet deep 
inithe clear. Inow want to install the 
heating apparatus and have been advised 
as follows: Tom has a house with 3 or 
4 large pipes (4-inch boiler flues) for flows and the 
same for returns, all under the outside benches, and 
says it works so well he will install it in another house 
he is about to build. Dick says by all means use 
small pipe; say a 2-inch pipe on each plate and per- 
haps another under the ridge and return under the 
benches with smaller pipe connected to a manifold. 
Harry says be sure to have the flow pipe highest at 
the boiler end, while John says by all means have it 
the highest at the far end of the house. No two are 
agreed on any point. One wants the far end of the 
system left open (with a short vertical stub pipe) for 


which 


OF GREENHOUSE HEATING 


expansion; another wants everything closed 
up tight and an air valve put in; while 
still another advises connecting up absolutely 
tight and putting the entire system under city water 
pressure.—F. G., Ill. 


—NEITHER Tom, Dick, nor Harry had the right idea in 
regard to heating the greenhouse. As to size of pipe: 
that is an old question and has been decided many 
times in favor of the larger pipe, for the reason that 
while small pipe has the advantage of heating quickly 
because of the greater proportion of water exposed, it 
also has the distinct disadvantage of cooling too quickly, 
something to be avoided in greenhouse heating. In 
other words, you want a latent heat, slow in generation 
but not subject to quick changes. Two-inch pipe is 
used on large commercial ranges where a night fireman 
is employed to look after temperature and fires. The 
average commercial house is so large and contains such 
a large volume of air that when the proper temperature 
is reached it is very easy to maintain; but with a small 
greenhouse of the size mentioned, a 33-inch heating 
system is preferable. Of course, the 2-inch pipe is 
much easier to install. 

When a temperature of more than 55 degrees at night 
is to be maintained it is best to distribute the pipes over 
the entire house. If all the coils necessary to maintain 
such a temperature were placed under the side benches 
only, the heat would cause too rapid evaporation of the 
moisture in the plant beds; for under 55 degrees night, 
all the coils can be placed under the side benches. For 
instance, a standard house, 18 x 50, requires 235 feet 
of 34-inch coils, or 395 feet of 2-inch pipes in one com- 
partment, unit end attached to building to maintain 
a night temperature of 60 degrees at zero weather; 
the other compartment with gable exposed would 
require 238 feet of 33-inch pipe or 1.68 times that of 
2-inch pipe to maintain a temperature of 55 degrees; 
The warm compartment should have coils under both 
side and centre benches, and in some cases the coils in 
the cool compartment are all placed under the side 
benches because of the partial cooling of the water 
before striking the cool compartment. It is also 
essential to have an opening between the benches and 
the side foundations to allow the heat to rise at this 
point, which tempers the air at the nearest point of 
control to the plants. 

As to expansion of water in the system, the stub 
pipe referred to is antiquated. An air cock on the end 
of the coils to release the air, with an expansion tank, is 
a far better system; but better still, is a system with 
automatic air release which allows the air to escape 
automatically and then prevents the system from be- 
coming air bound. Whatever system is installed, be 
sure to have an expansion tank which should be placed 
conveniently in the work room; the higher you get it 
the better it will be. It should be placed where it is 
accessible at all times and where it can be easily seen. 
A glass gauge on the tank tells how the water in the 
system stands. The tank is also connected to the 
water supply with a valve, and the system is replenished 
at this point as required. The top of the tank is fitted 
with proper overflow so that in case the water expands 
beyond expectation, the tank simply overflows and no 
harm is done. The system of rising to the high point 
just above the boiler and flowing from that point around 
the greenhouse is only used when cellar depth is not 
sufficient. It is not recommended for greenhouse heat- 
ing. No horticultural builder installs such a system 
except as a last resort in extremely difficult situations. 
Horizontal heating is the accepted system for green- 
houses. The pipes are graded all the way from the 
boiler to end of run. A pitch of one inch in ten feet is 
sufficient. Do not make tight connection of the green- 
house system with city pressure; you must have some 
form of air release to prevent the system getting air 
bound. The stub pipe referred to is one form, but could 
not be used with the city pressure as it would overflow. 
The air cock or automatic header can be used. But 
when the water in the system expands it will back up 
the supply, which means lost energy. 
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Bulb Catalogue 


END for your copy. Our bulbs 


are full size, true to name, and 
very beautiful. 

We have a really wonderful assortment of 
66 of our choicest bulbs for $1.00. You may 
send a dollar bill pinned to your order at our 
risk. 

To those who love flowers and “growing 
things,”’ our Bulb Catalogue will be a reve- 
lation. Send for it today. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO 


53B Barclay St., through to 54 
Park Place, New York 


Lilies, Iris, Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus 
and all other Fall Bulbs 


Pzeonies, Phloxes 2trunnisis “ale 
Shrubs and rare new Fruits for 
fall planting. New window or win- 
ter blooming plants. Bosion Ferns 
in great variety. Salvia Greigi, 
double-flowered orange, and many 
other startling novelties. 

We are the largest growers of Lilies and 
Tris in America. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free 


ig@~ John Lewis Childs, Inc. 


FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 


Big Rose Offer 


RAAT 


it ces with the Queen oe Flowers. Beautify with 
our red, hardy, climbing rose Excelsea. We offe 


guaranteed to grow and bloom. This offer also include 
Wy our book often delightful chapters,‘ ‘How to CO 


Roses.”” Thousands of homes en- 


joy our gorgeous roses—you should too. 
Try them—accept our liberal offer xow. 
Send for Autumn Floral Guide—free. 


The CONARD & Jones Co. 
Rose Specialists—so Yrs. Experience 
Box 24, West Grove, Pa. 


Remember, our roses are 
guaranteed to grow and bloom. 


| Tulips, Daffodils, “The hae that bloom 


in the Spring’’ 


provided you 
P aeonies plant in the Autumn 


“Gardening Illustrated” ,Fatt . 


with photos of all spring bloomers in bulbs and 
plants (fifty-six pages), the best in each class. 
All lists revised and improved with new and 
teliable| varieties. We send out only the 


biggest and best, in all bulbs and plants. 
This book mailed FREE everywhere 


50 Darwin Tulips. . . - $100 


(“Specials” from named nds) 


ALL |40Daffodils ....... 190 


(“Specials” from named kinds) 


PREPAID 10 Paconies, White, Red and Pink 300 
(Named Kinds) 


Vaughan’s Seed Store new york, 43 Barciny Sires 
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LAC 


NU A FRUIT Sie" 
“DWAR TREES otitkey 


Best for 
Home Garden 
Bear Quicker 
Less Room 


Finest Fruit 
Also Full Line 


Standard Fruit Trees 


CHOICE STOCK 
Fall Planting Bulletin Free 


The VAN DUSEN GNURSERIES 


There are no other 
plants that bloom all 
season through like the 


Phlox. 
300 varieties. 


Send for list 
W. F. Schmeiske 


Box 7, Hospital Station 


ITT 


Binghamton N. Y. 


IRISES 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Plant them from August to November 
Catalog on request 


THE GARDENS DAYTON, CHIO 


Our beautiful illustrated 
I RI S ES treatise—The Iris—mailed 
upon request. Our large 
collection contains some rare species suited to 


milder climates, as well as a large collection of 
the hardier varieties. 


THE DEAN IRIS CEES 
Iris Specialists Moneta, California 


Iris, Lilies, and Japanese Garden 
Specialties. 


We have one of the largest stocks of Iris, etc., in this Country. 
Over 400 varieties of Iris. 

August to November is the time to plant Iris, Lilies and 
other j perennials. Send for Catalogue. 


1980 Montreal Avenue 


Rainbow Gardens St. Paul Minnesota 


Wey KRELAGE’S BULBS 
arn For Fall Planting 


After the close of the import-season, on Sept. 
27th, we have arranged to supply our pat- 
rons with a limited quantity of choice hya- 
y cinths, Narcissi, Darwin Tulips, etc., in popular 
| assortment from stock in New York. A list of these 
will be sent free on request by 


J. A. de VEER, 100 William Street, New York 
Sole Agent for E. H. Krelage & Son, Haarlem, Holland 


W.L. McKAY, Prop. GENEVA, N. Y. 
HA LO 
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WAYSIDE GARDENS 


QUALITY LIST OF 


Hardy Plants and Bulbs 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


Makes Selection Easy 
MENTOR, OHIO 


VME EEL 


PEONIES 


Fifteen fine named Peonies for $2.50, or 25 for $5.00 all 
different and truly labeled, a chance to obtain a fine 
collection at half price, comprising such varieties as 
Festiva Maxima, Delachei, Achillea, Lady L. Bramwell, 
Couronne d’Or, Prolifica Tricolor, Louis Van Houtte, and 


ae 


AA 


various other fine sorts. With any order of above for $5.00 
I will include one plant of Baroness Schroeder, free. I have 
the largest stock in America of Lady Alexandra Duff (abso- 
lutely true) and many other fine varieties. Send for catalogue. 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 


Remington, Indiana 


pr 
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Have You Gardening Questions? Experts 
will answer them free. Ifa plant fails, tell us about 
it and ask help from Readers’ Service. 


Cellar Winter Vegetable Garden 


Grow choice Asparagus, crisp Rhubarb and delicious Witloof Chic- 
ory or French Endive in your cellar during the fall and winter 

months. Easily grown. Need only my selected roots and a little 
earth. Write for prices of the above roots in dozen, hundred or 
thousand lots. Have some roots of the new forcing root Orchid 
Lettuce—forces a beautiful pink. Also Sea Kale roots for forcing. 


Warren Shinn Forcing Root Specialist Woodbury, N. J. 


SHEEP Wiza RD MANURE 
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Seld by Garden 
Supply Houses 


Everywhere 


ATURE’S best and purest fertilizer. Rich in plant 
food—just right for every kind and condition of soil 
and all that grows out of it. 


Baltimore Nurseries 


fe 


Pure Sheep Manure—dried at a temperature exceeding 
1000° F. Weed seed, fungus and bacteria all destroyed. 
Makes wonderful lawns, gardens, fruit and field crops. Use 
it this fall. Ask for booklet with prices and freight rates on 
a bag or carload. 


California Privet 


Any quantity, size and age. No better grown. 
Shade and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Vines. 
Full line of Fruit Trees and Plants. ThelPulvericed ManareGo! 


29 Union Stock Yard Gas ASS Si 
aras 

i ee VOne Ba FualeWholeWagonhs : 

Tee eo AY Lead! pela Manure 


Get our prices and catalog 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD._ eo amen Med 


Write to tne Readers’ Service for suggestions about garden furniture 


Ill. 
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Hints for Fall Shopping 


OW fast the 

summer has 

flown is fully 

impressed on one in 
the shops where pre- 
paration for the fall 
trade is in full swing. 
Contrary to expecta- 
tion, the new ma- 
terials and _ articles 

for house furnishings 

are found in brilliant 
display equally im- 
pressive with any- 
thing previously 
shown, and especial- 

ly is one impressed 

| by the unusual num- 
ber of useful things 
attractively offered 


This natural looking poe conch 
y 


shell flower bow] is only $5.00. The to the interested 
artificial flowers, $2.50 shopper. Indeed, 
this idea of play- 


ing up the usefulness of common-sense, everyday 
pieces is a clever bit of advertising that helps 
every one and none more than the customer. 

Conservation of space figures boldly in all the 
new designs, a characteristic that is highly essential 
in these days of apartment dwelling! 

Aside from the points of utility and comfort, 
there is the further interest of excellence of design. 
Such commendable restraint of decoration has 
been exercised in working up most of these new 
articles that they seldom fail to please and find a 
welcome for themselves in almost any setting. 
This is particularly true of the furniture where 
there is sensed a simplicity of line that verges on 
severity, a trait that will never prove tiresome. 

This simplicity will be seen in the three pieces 
illustrated here, and though the pie crust tip-table 
seems in the reproduction somewhat ornate for its size, 
it is in reality quite correct and good looking. In 
opposition to the delicacy of this mahogany tip-table is 
the sturdy, well-braced, three-legged walnut table, pic- 
tured to its left, whose simple lines speak for themselves. 
Both of these tables are designed for tea and cards—a 
téte-a-téte — and are of the correct size and height to 
further the 
comfort and 
enjoyment of 
these pas- 
times. 

Not less 
interesting, 
if less artis- 
tic) seat hie 
electric range 
table, illus- 
trated here, 
with its con- 
venient uten- 
sils and fit- 
tings. This 
is one of the 
most sen- 
sible of the 
labor saving 
devices 
evolved for 
electricity. 
As will be 
seen, there 


The simple lines of this walnut table fits it 
admirably for tea or cards 
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Mr. James Collier Marshall 


will solve your problems of home decoration 


—color schemes, hangings, floor coverings, 
art objects and interior arrangements, mak- 
ing purchases at the most favorable prices. 


This service is free to our readers 


Address inquiries to Inside the Garden Home 


The Garden Magazine 
11 West 32nd Street New York 
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are four plug sockets to accommodate the employment 
of as many different vessels at the same time, though 
all of these are attached to one feed wire which may 
be plugged into any wall socket from the back of the 


while the metal incense burner is only 50 cents 


From the East come these attractive wooden coasters—set of twelve $1.25— 


table. Excellently built, it may be had in either mahog- 
any, oak, or any color of enamel finish, with or with- 
out the plate glass top shown here. There is sufficient 
space inside to easily store four or five electric vessels of 
ordinary size when not in use. As an adjunct of the 
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At low cost one may now have an electric range, a serving 
tray and a side table all in one piece 


The Readers’ Service gives information about real estate 


country house break- 
fast room or the 
butler’s pantry, con- 
venient for chafing 
dish service, it is an 
invaluable furnishing 
for the home. 

Another useful and 
attractive piece of 
furnishing is a writ- 
ing desk with a book 
shelf top piece. 
Several designs of 
this desk have been 
introduced withgreat 
success, all of them 
having their inspira- 
tion in the Winthrop 
Secretary desk of 
Colonial days. These 
modern ones are of American walnut with either glass 
or wooden panelled doors, and are very good-looking. 

Of the many decorative articles that engage 
one’s interest, lamps hold first place. These are 
found in limitless varieties, from the daintiest 
boudoir confections to the dignified floor lamp for 
living room use. A really exquisite one has soft 
colors in the incised carvings of the wood base, 
which is relieved by antiqued gold. This richness 
is duplicated in the vellum shade which has a 
hand-painted design to match. Then there are 
lamps of metal composition that are very good. 
The one pictured here, designed for piano use, is 
quite an unique conception that will undoubtedly 
prove popular because of its usefulness. 

Glazed pottery in various natural forms is 
being used more and more for flower holders 
with excellent effect. One of the finest of this 
type of flower floats is the conch shell bowl shown 

Its shape and colors, both inside and out, are 


Piano lamps of Artbronze composi- 
tion are not only useful but very 
effective. 


here. 


most natural, fitting it the more admirably for its 


purpose, as well as making it the more desirable as a 
decoration; and what an acceptable gift? 

There are many interesting new dishes and bowls for 
cut flowers, and especially those flat shapes that are 
intended for floating blossoms are particularly good 
looking. These are 
found in many colors, = 
though the best are in 
turquoise blue and let- 
tuce green glazed pot- 
tery that looks very 
like the old soft paste 
porcelains. These very 
flat shapes allow the 
fixing of the blooms by 
the use of putty to the 
exact position desired, 
thereby obtaining the 
most artistic arrange- 
ment possible. Nor 
are many blossoms 
used in these flat 
bowls, indeed no more 
than one flower with 
one or two bits of foli- 
age are employed. 
Imagine a lovely full 
blown pink rose drift- 
ing on the lip of a tur- 
quoise dish with rose 
leaves for balance? 


Modern pie crust tip tables are as 
good-looking as the old ones 
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Imported Marble Benches 
for the Hall or Garden 


Imported Marble Mantels 


S. KLABER & CO., 
126 West 34th Street, New 


Las UAH STAIN DSTI 


QWN AT LEAST ONE 
GOOD ORIENTAL RUG 


Place it in your living room and give it hard service. 
You will notice at the end of the year that it grows 
“better looking.- Other floor coverings will come and 
go but your Antique Oriental Rugs live on. 


It is my aim to sell you at least one rug to make you 
a customer for life. I buy and sell because to do so 
gives me pleasure and keeps me busy. I will prepay 
a selection of rugs for you to look over and return, at 
my expense, if you possibly can. 


Send for List of Rugs and Free Booklet. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U.S. A., Retired 
7 Leitch Avenue, Skaneateles, New York 


Importers and Marble Workers 
lished 849 


Ask Your Husband 


to help you solve the ironing problem. If he is like thousands 
of others he can do it by getting you a Simplex Ironer. This 
machine will do your ironing in one-quarter the time that it 
now takes and do it better. 

But most of all, the Simplex Ironer will save your health. It 
pays for itself every twelve months in saving time, labor, worry, 

health and money. 

Even if you do not now do your own ironing, you might wish to 
if it meant no labor, and you could save the cost of havi ing it 
done. The American Ironing Machine Co., 548, 168 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill., publish a very interesting book “Ironing 
Hints.” Write them for a copy, it’s free. It willtell you how 
to make your ironing easy. 


GRAHAM & LITTLE 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


8 East Thirty-seventh Street New York 


Nicholas Vachel Lindsay says: “It is a patriot- 
maker and a citizen-maker. And it is for men 
who have no gospel. It is a tremendous rouser.”’ 


CROWDS--By Gerald Stanley Lee 
Net $1.35 


Jill Geaixen GO hetlloses 
Garden and Home - Jae for 
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Pol, ee , Vasey, Bird- Font. 


Sandialy, Benchev, § olher 
Beaalifal Pieces - > - - 


GALLOWAY 
TERRA COTTA CO. 
3214 WALNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK SHOW ROOM 
CRAFTSMAN BLDG--39,E.% S#tAve. 
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Inexpensive Garden Furnishings 


HE never failing beauty of fall weather which 

like a departing friend, lingers reluctantly, warns 
us to plan now for the needful changes in the garden 
for next year as well as for the Winter arrangement of 
decorative shrubs. Both are important and interest- 
ing, but the arrangement of the garden is a recurrent 
duty whose performance proves one of the keenest 
pleasures of home building. And it may mean any- 
thing from 
the placing of 
a new bird 
bath to the 
complete re- 
modeling of 
different sec- 
tions of the 


garden. 

The late 
fall season is 
an excellent 
time to 
choose and 


place decora- 
tive outdoor 
furnishings . 
since one sees 
at that time the exact effects and proportions of the pieces 
selected without the softening influence of greenery 
which, in its season, will intensify their attractions. 

It is, indeed, a pleasant task—the fall garden plan- 
ning—and one of its chief charms lies in the fact that 
to-day really fine articles of garden furnishings may be 
had at prices well within the range of every purse. 
This is instanced in the splendid marble bench pictured 
here. Note the graceful simplicity of its chased carved 


designs, and its comfortable proportions. Its dimen- 
sions are 4 feet 3 inches long 17 inches high, and it 
sells for the very low sum of $36. 

Not less interesting is the terra cotta urn with 
pedestal shown here, which speaks for itself. Or the 
excellent composition window boxes for winter greens. 
These boxes come in several colors, sizes, and designs, 
and are most attractive. The small one, 4 inches 
square, costs 40 cents; the daffodil box is $1, while 
the 12-inch box sells at $2. je Cs We 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Garden Magazine 
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GARDEN FURNITURE 


Send for catalogue showing a great 
variety of benches, chairs, tables, 
etc., in rustic and_ painted, 


We have a Special Offer for October 
NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 

New York Showroom: Craftsman Building, East 39th Street 


The Bonsai Japanese Table Garden 


made to order to fit a particular in- 
terior and meet individual taste. 
Each garden is a miniature of nature,a 
beautiful piece of oriental symbolism. 
Send for descriptions—or better still, 
ask for a suggestion to fit a decorative 
need in your own home. Address 


TAKEBE 
11 West 32nd Street, New York City 


P. S.—Also designer of private Japanese gar- 
dens on country estates. 


GARDEN DECORATIONS 


Kae Plan them now for next 

¥ summer. When you plant fall 
shrubs it’s just the time to 
erect arbors, pergolas, lattice, 
trellis, Japanese Woodwork 
and other garden decoration. 


Our portfolio of garden 
plates will bring you many 
valuable suggestions. It’s 
free for the asking. Send 
for a copy today. 


THE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
9th Floor, Williamson Building Cleveland, Ohio 


SELL YOUR SPARE TIME 


We will pay you well for all you have—every spare hour can 
coin money—by securing new subscribers to The World’s Work, 
Country Life in America, and The Garden Magazine. Write to 
Circulation Dept. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, New York 


‘DANERSK 


Painted Furniture 


for informal rooms of city 
houses and apartments; 
studios and forevery room 
of country homes. 


Single pieces or complete 


sets. Inexpensive, sturdy 
and charming. 
Choice of color scheme. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘N” 
ERSKINE - DANFORTH 


CORPORATION 
2 owes 47th EEE New York Triple Mirror Dressing Table (X 18) 


100 THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


In this department are published announcements of firms offering goods or service of definite interest to garden enthusiasts. 


OcTOBER, 


This department is also open to 
any of our subscribers who may wish to buy, sell or exchange goods through the use of announcements herein. The rateis five cents a word (average eight words 
to the line), payable in advance. The name and addressis counted as part of the advertisement; initials or figures count the same as words. Copy must 
reach us not later than the 1oth of the month preceding date of issue to appear in the edition dated the following month—Thus copy for the classified depart- 
ment of the November edition must be in our office October 10th. No display type allowed other than capitals on first line. Smallest advertisement accepted, $1.00. 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Garden Magazine, 11 West 32nd Street, New York City 


DAHLIAS NURSERY STOCK—Continued SEEDS AND BULBS 


DAHLIAS. For the benefit of those who would like to see samples 
of my dahlias and cannot visit my gardens, I will send a sample box 
of flowers a short distance after Sept. 1st, 50 blossoms labeled for 
$1.00, express collect. Geo. L. Stillman, Dahlia Specialist, West- 
erly, R. I. 


GARDEN LECTURERS ~ 


MR. ROBERT PYLE—the well known Garden Lecturer and 
Rosarian invites correspondence from garden lovers and societies. 
Subject—‘‘The American Rose Garden,”’ illustrated with finely 
colored lantern slides. Address: West Grove, Penn. 


GRASS SPECIALIST 


WORN OUT LAWNS RENOVATED. 20 years’ experience in 
the production and renovation of lawns, tennis courts, golf courses, 
etc. Write for valuable instructive booklet, “‘ Practical Illustrations 
of Turf Production.’’ William Tucker, Grass and Turf Specialist, 
35 Nassau Street, New York. 


NURSERY STOCK 


HYDRANGEAS IN TUBS. We have 75 Tubs of extra fine 


PERENNIAL PLANTS, Grape Vines, Small Fruits, Trees and 
Shrubbery in large supply and assortment. Superior size and 
quality. Guaranteed strictly true to name. 2 sample German 
Tris mailed for ten cents. Catalogue free. West Hill Nurseries, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


PEONIES 


PEONIES. Albert Crousse, Superba, Model de Perfection, Mons. 
Jules Elie, soc. each, doz. $5.00. Felix Crousse, Sara Bernhardt, 
Mme. Calot, 4oc., doz. $4.00. L. Van Houtte, Festiva Maxima, 
Duchess de Nemours, 25c., doz. $2.50. Poppies Goliath, Princess 
Louise, 20c., doz. $2.00. Poppy Perry’s White, 4oc., doz. $4.25. 
Send for our full list of above and other perennial plants and seeds 
for fall planting. Ralph E. Huntington, Painesville, Ohio. 


PEONIES. Festiva Maxima, early, splendid white, each $2.00 
TBsperance) roseypinksee ene ee eee eee econ a I.00 
The above are large four year old plants which bore 8 to 12 


blossoms last spring and are fine plants for immediate effect. 


KestivayMaximaonenyecar erent cenit each $.50 
Agida,rosyaviolet) onelyears opin cieeienn ence seis 2 +35 
Officinalis Rubra (old fashioned red ‘‘Piney’’) one year ‘“‘ +25 


Oldbrick Farms, Orwell, Ashtabula County, Ohio. 


PETS 


SWEET PEA Sown in fall, produce sturdier, larger flowers, 
stronger stems than spring sown. We offer Giant Spencerstrain, 
named sorts, packet 10 cts.; 4 0z. 20 cts. Choice Sweet Peas, named - 
sorts, packet 5 cts.; r oz. 15 cts.. In ordering name color desired. 

H. H. Berger & Co., 70 Warren St., N. Y. 


NARCISSI BULBS. Mrs. Langtry, primrose-white, one of the 
best for naturalizing and for cemetery planting, $1.00 per 100 
postpaid. Poeticus Ornatus, purest white, or 50 of each variety, 
for the same price. Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carthage, Mo. 


TULIPS. Mixed Late, many varieties. Eighty bulbs sent post- 
paid for one dollar. Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carthage, Mo. 


MIXED NARCISSI. One hundred bulbs, many varieties, post- 
paid for one dollar. Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carthage, Mo. 
a EN 
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HARDY OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS. To introduce my 
stock Iam making a special offer on page 63 of this issue. W. BE. 
King, Box 386, Little Silver, N. J. 


JAPANESE TEA GARDEN made most unique and artistic in 
short time, in any part of U. S. and Canada. T. R. Otsuka, 414 
South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


hydrangeas. These will carry from 50 to 100 heads of flowers next 
year if given proper care. To save wintering these we offer them 
at the extremely low price of $6.00 each. Some of the plants are 
well worth $15.00 each. An excellent opportunity for private 
estates to get fine show hydrangeas at a third of their value. Hardy 
ferns; send for list. North Shore Ferneries Co. Beverly, Mass. 


BOSTON TERRIERS. Fine markings, good breeding and excel- 
lent dispositions. I have sold fifty of these fine pets and com- 
panions to Country Life readers during the past year and satisfied 
every one. Also Bull Terriers and English Bulldogs. Reasonable 
prices. Write. Box 330, Garden Magazine, 11 W. 32nd St., New York. 


THE GARDENER’S CHRONICLE OF AMERICA. Published 
Monthly. Devoted to gardening in its various phrases; to land- 
scaping, forestry, to the developments of parks and estates and to 
the general news of the doings of the national and local horticul- 
tural societies and garden clubs. Its columns contain digest of 
articles appearing in the leading American and European horticul- 


CHOICE AND RARE HARDY PLANTS. Something new and 
sure to interest garden enthusiasts. Send forcatalogue. Wolcott 
Nurseries, Jackson, Mich. 


tural journals. Subscription $1.50 per year. The Chronicle Press, 
Inc., Publishers, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PLANTS. ROCKY MT. WILD FLOWERS. We will send twelve 
beautiful varieties, postpaid, for one dollar. Fernwood Nursery 


Co., Ovando, Mont. Co., West Grove, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Eight large old boxwood bushes in fine condition. 
Mrs. George S. Wills, Fallston, Maryland. 
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Trade-marks and national advertising are the 

. two most valuable public servants in business 
today. ‘Their whole tendency is to raise qualities 
and standardize them, while reducing prices and 
stabilizing them. 


When a manufacturer puts his brand on a line 
of goods he knows that the sale of every single 
article under that brand will react upon his future 
business, the reaction being good or bad according 
as the article is good or bad. If the article is 
uniformly good the reaction will be uniformly 
good and his business will prosper. 


nm 
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DINGEE ROSES. Pot grown plants safely transplanted any time 
during the growing season. Can be sent with the soil on the roots. 
Send for Guide to Rose Culture Free. The Dingee & Conard 


PLANT THE BEST red garden rose ‘‘Ahrenberg.’’ $3.00 per 
dozen prepaid. Henry Eichholz, Waynesboro, Pa. 


cI 


You know this trade-mark through National Periodical Advertising 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL’ ASSOCIATION 


0000 


If a problem grows in your garden wyite to the Readers’ Service for assistance 


“HOW TO GROW ROSES”—an instructive booklet of ro delight- ~ 
ful chapters, describing 101 prize winners. Price roc. The Conard 
& Jones Co., Box 24, West Grove. Pa. 


“BOOK OF THE CANNA’’—a history and treatise describing 108 
best Cannas. Free. Write now; season here. The Conard & 
Jones Co., Box 24, West Grove, Pa. : 
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Biscuits 


National advertising gains for a manufacturer 
the volume which is necessary for economical pro- 
duction and reduces his selling cost to the lowest 
possible level—so that he can deliver to you a 
good article, of certain quality, and at a price 
which would not be possible without national 
advertising. 


These are the chief reasons why you, for your 
own sake, always should give preference to goods 
that bear the maker’s brand and are nationally 
advertised. It is the safe and economical thing 
to do. 
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Michael == 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Author of “Freckles,’’ “Laddie,’’ “A Girl of the Limberlost,’’ Etc. 


The appeal of “Michael O'Halloran,” as of all Mrs. 
Porter’s novels, lies in the fact that it is a story of men 
and women who do credit to human nature and who display 
in their actions some of the beauty and strength that are to 
be achieved in everyday life instead of weakness and misery. 


To read “Michael O’Halloran”’ is a tonic in living for it 
lays hold of the cleaner, nobler aspirations while it takes 
us into a world of beauty to which the author has a secret 
key—a world of exquisite flowers and birds. 


If you would add something to the PLUS side of your 
life and make it fresher, sweeter and better worth living 


read “Michael O’Holloran.”’ 


Distinctively bound, Decorated and Illustrated in color 
Cloth. Net, $1.35 Leather. Net, $2.00 
225th Thousand For Sale Everywhere 


Just Out— An Entirely New Edition with Color Illustrations of 


“The Song of the Cardinal” 


Gene Stratton-Porter’s First, and in Her Own Words, Her Best Loved Book 
Cloth, Net $1.35 Red Limp Leather, Net $2.00 
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The Victrola is the instrument for dance music 


The Victrola is a whole dance orchestra in itself! It brings to you all the newest dances. It offers the 
most complete repertoire of the best dance music of every kind, played by bands and orchestras noted for 
their superb dance music. 

All so perfect in tone, in volume, in rhythm, that the Castles and other dance authorities use and endorse 
the Victrola and Victor Dance Records. 


The Victrola satisfies the longing for dancing and keeps the young folks right at home. Ris 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $300, and there are Victor dealers in every city in 
the world who will gladly play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 
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THE COUNTRY LIFE PRESS, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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Mickey says: 
“Ibeenon the human 
nature job since! was 
four. When you go 
coldandhungryif you 
don’t know human 
nature why you know 
tt that’s all!’’ 

—From “‘Michael O’Halloran”’ 
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F ireside N ovels 


“Tt has never oc- 
curred to one of you 
to ask why I am dif- 
ferent from other 
women—to ask just 


what made me so!’’ 
—Julia Page 


Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, New York 


A Book and an Author which are on the PLUS Side of Life 


MICHAEL O’HALLORAN 


“BE SQUARE” 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
Author of ‘‘ Freckles,’’ ‘‘ Laddie,’’ ‘‘ The Harvester,’’ Etc. 


The appeal of “Michael O’Halloran,” as of all Mrs. Porter’s novels, is on the 
PLUS side of life, because it is a story of men and women who do credit to 
human nature and who displayin their actions some of the 

beauty and strength that are to be achicved in everyday life, 

instead of weakness and misery. 


What the Press Says: 


“Tf you are down on your luck and everything is going straight 

to the bow-wows, read the story of Mickey and 

be brought right about face, so that you can 

make a fresh start.’’—Cleveland Leader. 

“There are books that captivate old and young 

alike, and ‘Michael O’Halloran’ is one of them. A 

It is a hard-hearted reader indeed who will not Romance 

experience a liking for Irish Mickey, the incar- of 

nation of cheer and pluck.” California 

—Milwaukee Free Press. of ’53 

Illustrated in colors and decorated 

Cloth, net, $1.35 Leather, net, $2.00 


250th THOUSAND 


SECRET HISTORY 


Revealed by Lady Peggy O’Malley 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 
Authors of 
**Set in Silver,’’ “‘A Soldier of the Legion’’ 
This is a story of international diplomacy ex- 
citing intrigue, and the many adventures attend- 
ing the love story of Peggy O’Malley. 
Lady Peggy, clever, Irish, and still in her teens, 
herself reveals the true story of the duplicity of 
Lady Diana and the episode in the secret history 
of this country in which she becomes involved 
with Eagle March, the American aviator. 
Nothing the Williamsons have written can ap- 
proach this piece of ‘‘Secret History” in topical 
interest. It has a striking parallel in the situa- 
tion to-day on the Mexican border. 


Frontispiece in colors. Net $1.35 


those early days. 


The Last Appearance of Cleek 


THE RIDDLE OF THE NIGHT thomas w” nansuew 


How Cleek with the help of Ailsa Lorne and the half-burned portions of a shoe 
polish label finally solves the mystery of a mysterious murder and of the figures 
on the murdered man’s shirt front is the story. In it Margot and her gang 
play a very important réle, and in the end aid materially in bringing the 
romance of Cleek and Ailsa to a happy conclusion. 


Just Out. Illustrated. Net $1.25 


° e B 
The Winning Shot seromed.7Ravers 
National Open Golf Champion and GRANTLAND RICE 


Here the new open champion tells of the great 
matches of recent years—championships won 
by an exceptional stroke or by golfing psy- 
chology. Hilton, Vardon, Travis, Ouimet, 
Evans, Ray and other stars all figure in his 
stories, and the author hopes that through 
descriptions of their play and mentalattitude, 
the Duffer may find enjoyment and perhaps 
also instruction. Just Out. 


The Suffrage Committee in ‘‘The Illustrated. Net, $1.25 
Co-Citizens”’ 


THE GRAY DAWN 


By the Author of “‘Gold,’’ ‘‘The Blazed Trail,’’ Etc. 


HE GRAY DAWN” is a Stewart Edward White 

| story of early California—a tale of love and ad- 

venture during Vigilante times when life loomed 

large and the gold coast emerged out of chaos to a state 
of rough and ready order. 

Unlike “Gold,” a novel without a heroine, “The Gray 
Dawn” reveals in Nan one of the most charming 
characters Stewart Edward White has drawn, and in 
“Patsy” Sherwood wife of the gentleman-gambler, he 
has vividly expressed the whole spirit of California in 


SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS says of ‘‘The Gray Dawn”: 

It is a big book, and pictures a phase of American life with the 
utmost vividness and picturesqueness. 
coming on top of ‘‘Gold’’ puts White in a class by himself as an 
historical novelist of American life. 


Some of the Interesting Questions Raised in 
Kathleen Norris’s New Book — 


THE STORY OF JULIA PAGE 


By the Author of ‘‘Mother,’’ ‘‘Saturday’s Child,’’ Etc. 


Can a girl, bred in rather sordid conditions lift herself through sheer determination to 
a higher plane of life > 
“The more I read, and the more I think, the more it seems to me that any one 
can be anything in this world; there’s some queer rule that makes 
you rise if you want to rise, if only you don’t compromise!” 
—From “The Story of Julia Page.” 


Or, after reaching the higher plane can she break entirely from her 
old ties and live hapoily in her new environment? 
“Buying—buying—buying—eating—dancing— 
rushing—rushing—rushing, it’s no life at all! I 
wasn’t born to this, my life has always been full of 
real things, perhaps that’s the trouble. I think of 
all the things that aren’t going right in the world, 
and I can’t just turn my back on them, like a 
child.”—From “The Story of Julia Page.” 


Julia’s development from the common, bedizened 
girl of r5 into the noble woman, fine of feeling 
and of perception, constitutes an admirable 
character study—New York Times. 


Frontispiece in colors. Net, $1.35 
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Hugo Alfven, the Swedish composer, says: 

“Reading Selma Lagerléf, is like sitting in the 
dusk of a Spanish cathedral—afterward, one does 
not know whether what he has seen was dream 
or reality, but certainly he has been on holy 


ground.” : 
JERUSALEM 
By SELMA LAGERLOF 


Translated by Velma Swanston Howard 


A romance of peasant life in Dalecarlia, Sweden. 
Selma Lagerl6f has woven into a strange, origin- 
al romance, the every day life of these simple 
folk, their loves and their hates, their supersti- 
tions and legends, their strong attachment to 
home and their deep religious feeling. 


Net $1.35 


It seems to me that this, 


Illustrated. Net, $1.35. 


David Grayson’s First Novel 


HEMPFIELD By the Author of ‘“The Friendly Road,’’ 
Adventures in Contentment,’’ Etc. 
In “HEMPFIELD,” David Grayson tells his story of a little country printing 
office. You will like Nort with his boyish enthusiasms for the uplift of country 
journalism, Fergus, red-haired and Scotch, the old captain with the “trenchant 
pen,” and Anthy, lovable and brave, owner of the Hempfield Star, “Hempfield” is 
David Grayson’s first novel, filled with all the charm of his earlier ““Adventures.” 
Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty Net, $1.35 Leather, net, $1.50 


e e By 
The Co-Citizens corra harris 
Author of “‘The Circuit Rider’s Wife,” Etc. 


Can you imagine what happened in Jordan- 
town when Sarah Mosely died and left most 
of the asserts of the community to a com- 
mittee to advance the cause of universal 
suffrage! You don’t have to be a Pro or an 
Anti to enjoy the humor of this situation 
and Mrs. Harris makes the most of it. “The 
Co-Citizens” fairly bubbles with fun. 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth. Net, $1.00 e of the Hempfield 


The Country Offic 
“Star 
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Flowers’ white, 
slightly suffused 
with pink, with a 
j beautiful shade 
' of canary yellow 
at the centre, ex- 
s tending part way 
up the trumpet. 


Hardy 
r ragrant 
Beautiful 


Finest 
Novelty 
Extant 


R.& J. FARQUHAR & CO. 


Price $1.25 each; $12.00 
per dozen; $90.00 per 
hundred. 


——— 


A complimentary copy of our Autumn 
Catalogue mailed on request 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Something New in Xmas Gifts 


Send Your Friends a 


Gift Box of Gladioli 


““THE ORCHID OF. THE GARDEN’”’ 


Cedar Acres Gift Box oe, Mine 


Contains a selection of choice 
varieties for the purpose of creat- 
ing an increasing admiration and 
appreciation of the most beauti- 
ful garden flower—the Gladiolus. 
The selection gives a pleasing 
assortment of colors especially 
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This Tells How To nerease 
Your Planting Results 
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STIMU 


LANT everything you possibly can 
this Fall, whether it be hardy flowers, 
shtubs or shade trees. 

Don’t go into Wjnter quarters yourself, 
and do nothing, simply because Jack 
Frost has done his destructive work. 

Remember that fall planted things 
have a chance to get thoroughly estab- 
lished in the soil. The dirt becomes 
settled snugly around every little root. 
The warmth of the sub-soil will encour- 
age root growth long after the tops have 
stopped. Next Spring there will be no 
transplanting shock to check the growth. 


‘The Re 


672 Adams Street 


North Abington, Mass. 


Next Fall the growth will be sturdier and 
less likely to winter kill. 

These are a few of the reasons. Best 
results are of course secured by planting 
full-rooted, vigorous. well-hardened 
stock. Just such is the kind we grow. 
None other could stand our vigorous 
New England winters. 

It has the backbone. It will live and 
thrive where others repeatedly fail. 

We are shipping to others promptly. 
You will receive same treatment. Send 
for catalog. Get your order on its 
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SIMIAN 


adapted to the amateur’s garden 
and makes a most attractive gift 
for your suburban friends—a 
lasting remembrance, as it gives 
pleasure all through the bloom- 
ing season. With each box are 
sent full cultural directions and 
your card if so desired. 


Box containing 25 varieties, $1.00 


6 Boxes, $5.00 


Mailed Free to any Address 


Send for beautiful illustrated booklet, describing 
many varieties and giving the real truth about each 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 


Cedar Acres (Dept.H) Wenham, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers please mention the Garden Magazine. 
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“PRECKLES”’ IN ENGLAND 


RS. GENE STRATTON-PORTER’S 
M first story of the now famous “‘Limber- 

lost” was published ten years ago, and 
a small edition was purchased by Mr. John 
Murray, the English publisher. It took several 
years before these copies were finally put into 
circulation. Two or three years ago, the 
success of the book in this country having be- 
come so pronounced, it was suggested that Mr. 
Murry should make a new edition. The 
book was set up and printed in England and 
put upon the market in this new form, without 
illustrations. The sale of this edition went on 
until some thirty or forty thousand copies 
were disposed of. 


Last June “Freckles” was added to a series 
of books in simple cloth binding. In two 
months, notwithstanding war and rumors of 
war, about 100,000 copies were sold each 
month, and already some 250,000 copies have 
been printed. 


The fact that the story of “Freckles” is 
purely American in scene and interest and that 
books on the great war are supposed to hold 
the centre of the stage in England makes the 
success of the book a great tribute to the 
author. Her new book, “‘ Michael O’Halloran,” 
has already sold more in England, though 
published only a few weeks, than was sold in a 
year of her last book. Meantime, Mickey 
goes on his triumphant way in this country and 
Canada, and even in far: away Australia, 
whence a new order has just come for a third 
edition. 


THE CHEERFUL ‘‘BAMBI”’? RECALLED 


Last fall the adventures of “‘Bambi” came 
upon the public as a new and gay note in book- 
writing. ‘‘Bambi”’ was so charming, so light- 
hearted, and so proficient and capable withal 
that she won all hearts, at least a hundred 
thousand of them. 


To these same people it will be good news 
that Miss Marjorie Benton Cooke has written 
a new book, bright and cheerful, entitled ‘“‘The 
Dual Alliance.” It is the story of another 
successful young lady who did many original 
things in an original way, and achieved her 
ends in a manner which we are sure will delight 
the sympathetic hearts of all her readers. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


“*To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to ’t with delight.” —Antony and Cleopatra 


BOOK SETS FOR CHRISTMAS 


It is, at least to the publisher, an agreeable 
sign of the times that the collected works of 
some good authors are in increasing demand in 
leather bindings. Here in Garden City we are 
making at least 1,000 books a day in attractive 
limp leather form of the works of 


RUDYARD KIPLING 23 Volumes 
O. HENRY 12 Volumes 
JOSEPH CONRAD 12 Volumes 


each, we think, appropriately dressed in its 
proper color—books pleasant to hold in the 
hand and in a binding which will last. The 
difference in price between the cloth and leather 
styles is hardly ever greater than 25 cents, and 
often only 15 cents a volume. 

In this connection we may remind our 
readers that we publish a Kipling Index, giving 
the titles of Kipling’s stories, the titles and 
first lines of his poems, and a sketch of his life. 
Other bibliographical and biographical little 
books are devoted to the following authors 
published by Doubleday, Page & Company: 

STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


GENE STRATTON—PORTER 
O. HENRY 


and copies of any or all of these little books will 
be sent with our compliments to any one re- 
questing them. 


JosepH CoNRAD 
BootH TARKINGTON 
FRANK NORRIS 


CHRISTMAS COUNTRY LIFE 


The cover this year is really good to look 
upon. It is a reproduction, quite perfect in 
texture and color, of a copy bound in grained 
green Morocco. The effect is rich and in 
harmony with the text and illustrations inside. 
Here are some of the contents: 


SPENDING THE WINTER IN THE Country, by Zephine 
Humphrey, in which the well known essayist tells of 
discovering the fulness of life in the country. The 
illustrations, in color, are by Walter Hale. 

A CoLontaL HOMESTEAD FOR PostERITY—the Ropes 
house in Salem, which, by the terms of its former owners’ 
wills is to pass on down the ages, an epitome of archi- 
tecture, furnishings, and even old costumes of early New 
England. 

Bos Waite, by Walter A. Dyer, is a real Christmas 
story of the quail, with characteristic illustrations in 
color by Charles Livingston Bull. 

Country Lire in CotontaL America, by Grace 
Norton Rosé, decorated in color by J. M. Rosé, gives a 
lifelike picture of Christmastide in the Virginia and 
Massachusetts colonies. 
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THE FIRE ON THE Hearty, by Alden Fearing, opens i 
up the whole fascinating story of what the hearth has | 
meant in the homes of all ages—its early religious signi- 
ficance, its changing architecture, reflecting the life of the 
time. The illustrations, in color, are by Orson Lowell. 

POTATOES FROM A WORN-OUT FARM, a story by H. @ 
W. Collingwood—’nuff said? Just let us add that it’s 
the first of a series of ‘“‘Farms that Came Back.” 

THE Oaks, tells of the restoration of one of the oldest @ 
mansions of the South—one of the show places of § 
America ‘‘befo’ de wah.” ; 

Then there is another of the BEst TWELVE COUNTRY © 
Houses, a wealth of big pictures, some furniture treas- 
ures from Jacobean days, and last but not least, the & 
regular departments in all the brave showing of a 
Christmas dress. | 

We receive now and then a letter from some — 
reader mildly remarking that Country LIFE ~ 
contains too many advertisements, and other ff 
letters (not, we hope, written to the editors,) § 
saying that the advertisements are almost the § 
best part of the magazine, being attractive and § 
often beautiful, as well as useful. 

It may interest readers of the magazine to 
know that a modern magazine could not be sold 
at anything like the prices of the present day 
except for the advertisements. For instance, 
the price the reader pays for Country LIFE 
is about half its cost, and when one considers | 
the number of people that the modern magazine 
reaches because of its cheapness surely there 
is much to be said for the advertiser. 


MRS. KATHLEEN NORRIS’S BOOK 


In the middle of September we published a 
story about a girl who, though brought up in 
the unattractive, tawdry surroundings of the 
lower class of the theatrical profession, was 
somehow possessed of ideals of a better life and 
the courage to fight for them. Julia Page suc- 
ceeded. From a common, though outwardly 
attractive, girl of fifteen, she developed into a 
noble woman, fine of feeling and rich in knowl- 
edge of what is worthwhile in life. The question 
is often asked if such a thing is possible; if a girl 
brought up in poverty and without refining 
ideals at home can develop into a woman of 
tasteand culture. To our mind the question is 
answered in this book, ‘“‘The Story of Julia 
Page,” by Kathleen Norris. We have the feeling 
that so genuine, so plucky, so true a character 
as Julia Page must be real, if not here at least 
somewhere. Already, too, her story shows signs 
of great popularity. Before the book was pub- 
lished we had to put it twice to press, and now 
thirty thousand copies have been printed. 
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With sunken path 
24 ft. deep 


Every Home Needs aGarden 


And Every Garden Worth While Needs Hot-Beds and 
Cold-Frames; or Joy, a Small Greenhouse! 


With side walls 2% ft. high 
ready forroofandside sash 


O BE most efficient and to cost the least 
to operate, the hot-beds and cold-frames 


must be covered with the Sunlight Double- 
Glass sashes. They need no mats and shutters 
—they are complete in themselves and everlast- 
ingly profitable. 

The small, ready-made, inexpensive Sunlight 
Greenhouse is covered with these sashes. It is 
easy to heat and sure to give the most satisfac- 
tory results. 

Get our free Catalogue. If you want Prof. 
Massey’s Booklet on hot-bed and Greenhouse 
Gardening, enclose 4 cents in stamps. 


Sunlight Double- 
Glass Sash Co. 


927 E. Broadway 
Louisville Kentucky 


KING’S 
Hardy Old-Fashioned Flowers 


Such as—Columbine, Foxglove, 


Hollyhocks, Larkspur, Phlox, 


and many others. 
SPECIALOFFER GOOD TO NOVEMBER 30th, 
until this date you can buy these hardy old-fashioned 
flowersin good strong plants at prices greatly reduced. 


WRITE TODAY for catalog, and full particulars 


W. E. King, Box 386, Little Silver, N. J. 


WILL MORE MONEY HELP ? 


As a member of our agency organization, securing subscribers 
for The World’s Work, Country Life in America and The Garden 
Magazine, you can increase your earnings — many are doing it. 
Send your name to the Circulation Dept. 


Doubleday, Page & Company 


Garden City New York 


SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 
(18 Miles from Philadelphia) 


Fall Term of regular two-year 
course begins Sept. 14th. Practical and 
_ theoretical training in the growing of 
fruits, vegetablesand flowers. Simple 
Carpentry. Bees. Poultry. Preserving. 
School Gardening and the Principles of 
Landscape Gardening. Constant de- 
mand for trained women to fill salaried 
positions. Write for Catalogue. 
Jessie T. Morgan. Director 
mbler, Pa. 
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Use the by-products of a tobacco factory in the soil of your 
lawn and garden. You will find them to be the best “Lawn 
Grass Grower” and Insecticide ever yet discovered. 


FALL IS THE TIME TO USE 


Our mixed ground tobacco stems and tobacco siftings are 
packed in cases of 400 lbs. each for convenient and safe 
shipping. 

A few pounds of this product allowed to stand a few days 
in a vessel of water, will make the best spraying solution 
(tobacco water) for all kinds of insects, you ever used. 

Order early as the supply is limited. $4.00 per case of 400 
Ibs. or $18.00 per ton, f. 0. b. Bethesda, O. A ton will cover 
an acre of lawn or garden, and will produce satisfactory 
results for 3 succeeding years. Mail all orders and inquiries to 


BUCKEYE TOBACCO MFG. CO. Bethesda, Ohio 
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You Can Enjoy the Cool Shade that Moons’ Trees Afford | 


Some Hardy Tree or Plant for Every Place and Purpose in 
Moons’ inclusive collection. A wide range of sizes to choose 
from; the quality is superior in shapeliness of form and vigor 


ctober and November are spendid months for Tree plant- 

ing; embrace this opportunity tec setting out Shade Trees on 

the lawn or to line streets and driveways with them; use them 

» to screen ugly views. 

-  EverylawnneedsaTree and Moons haveaTree for every lawn. 
Ask for catalog and in 

Hardy Plants for general landscape use that we have. 


The Wm. H. Moon Company 


Makefield Terrace MORRISVILLE, PA. 


Philadelphia Office 
21 S.12th Street 
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NURSERYMEN 
The Moon Nursery 


Corporation 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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A Cheering Tree Thought 


HEN the leaves are all off and Nature’s naked 
spots look glaringly harsh, then it is we regret 
our postponed planting of some Pines and Spruces, 
with their cheery, all year greenness. 
Then we regret we had not early in the fall used 
them to screen some annoyingly unsightly spot. 
But here is a cheering thought. It is not too late 
to do that planting right now. In fact, it isa partic- 
ularly advantageous time for such planting. 


We have the trees—s feet high or 20 feet high— MIN) 
and we will do all the work for you, if SY) 
you wish. ( 

We guarantee them to live, or they 
will be replaced. 
Send for our literature. Let us come # 


and talk it over. 


ks frees 


i... Isaac Hicks ¢ Son 


44 ‘Curnpike Westbur 


The Readers’ Service gives information 


about poultry 


THREE GARDEN BOOKS 
The Well- 


Considered Bloom 


Garden in America 


By By 
MRS. FRANCIS KING | LOUISE SHELTON 
President of the Women’s When, Where and What to 


National Agricultural and Plant, With Other Garden- 
Horticultural Association. ing Suggestions. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


Continuous 


NEW VOLUME IN PREPARATION 


Beautiful Gardens in America 
AND THEEFFECT OF CLIMATEIN VARIOUS SECTIONS 


Beautifully illustrated with more than 170 photographs and full 
page illustrations in color. $5-00 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


If you wish information about dogs apply to the Readers’ Service 
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are neither highest nor lowest in price. To pay less wesles a 
your best land and your efforts—to pay more wastes ycur 
money. For no more dependable fruit trees, nor small fruits 

can be secured anywhere, at any price. . 


Collins’ Guide tells how, when and what to plant for bigger yield of 
more profitable fruits. It is FREE—get your copy today. S 


New Berry Book, now on press—edition limited. Write today 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS 


Pleasant Valley 
Nurseries J Box 23, Moorestown, N. J. 
pf Bi 22 Mooraionns NS 


SS 
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Mr. Condé Nast 


Publisher of 
Foeue axp Kantty Fair 


announces the purchase of Ffouse &&> 


Garden and American Homes and 
Gardens and the consolidation of 
these two widely known publications 


UNDER THD Warr 


Rouse 3 arden 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


American Homes and Gardens 


and promises a magazine of town and 
country life and of interior decora- 
tion and furnishing which willlead 
in its special field as Yogwe and 
Fanity Fair are acknowl- 
edged leaders in their 
respective fields. 


Limp Leather Edition of 


sums] COLLECTED VERSE 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


T is safe to say that the best verse Mr. Kipling has written is in this volume, because he 


has selected for this edition the poetical works by which he wishes to be represented. 
Included are the favorites from ‘‘ Service Songs,” the ‘‘ Barrack Room Ballads,” etc 
The present edition is designed for a gift book. It is bound artistically in limp brown 


leather, and boxed. 


Net, $2.30 
Garden City DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY New York 


Meat Skewers as Vine Supports 


Hive you ever been puzzled by the problem of 
satisfactorily and scenically mooring, at the 
bottom, strings used for climbing plants like 
nasturtiums and sweet peas? 

At one end of my vegetable garden I wanted a row 
of sweet peas and nasturtiums trained around brush 
poles. Icut the poles leaving stubs of branches, but 
I found that in order to make much of a show I had 
to have something else for the plants to climb on. 
So I fastened strong strings at the top of the pole. 
At the bottom I moored the strings to stakes, pain- 
fully whittled out and with rings cut near the top to 
hold the strings. 

But the effect was bad. The stakes showed, and 
often the strings slipped off and flapped in the 
breezes, I wanted something that would hold the 
strings, and not show. 

While I was searching, Friend Wife went to a 
drawer and brought out a metal meat skewer, six 
inches long, sharp at one end and with a ring at the 
other. ‘‘ How would this do?” she asked tentatively. 

“Just the thing!” I exclaimed—and it was. By 
pushing the skewer into the ground at an obtuse 
angle from the pole, I found it held beautifully, and, 
as it was practically buried, nothing showed. The 
string seemed to run into the ground and take hold 
there mysteriously. Later on strings, poles and all 
were covered by growth. 

Where the soil is very light, as when the bed or 
trench is newly made, and the pins cannot be 
fastened in sod, get some wire, three-sixteenths of an 
inch thick; cut it in 12-inch lengths, twist a small 
ring in one end and roughly sharpen the other end 
with a file or emery wheel, and then straighten the 
completed pin. 

Duluth, Minn. STILLMAN H. BINGHAM. 


Killing Red Spider on Fruit Trees 


ol ee red spider has become more and more of a 
pest on fruit trees, during the past three 
summers in western Pennsylvania. How tokilliton 
plum trees was the problem put up to me recently. 

A standard remedy has been to spray with lime- 
sulphur for the San José scale as the buds are swelling 
in the spring. This has been done but it failed to 
hold the red spider in check. Taking the work of 
the National Department of Agriculture on “Pre- 
venting the Red Spider on Cotton in the South and 
on Hops in California,” I have found by a little ex- 
perimental work that a summer spray of flour paste 
would give the desired results. A kettle full of the 
paste was made by using a cheap grade of flour—Red 
Dog, which is used as hog feed. A pound to a 
gallon of water was the proportion, and by the aid of 
a measuring stick in the kettle enough water was 
added from time to time to keep the amount con- 
stant. This paste will keep several days without 
souring. 

Four gallons of this paste was diluted with 45 
gallons of water, and the mixture sprayed over the 
foliage of the trees, making it a point to cover both 
surfaces of the leaves, for on the plum trees it was 
noticed that the red spider was active on both the 
upper and lower sides of the leaves. It cost seven 
and a fraction cents a barrel to make this material 
and it killed the spider completely. Half an hour 
after spraying, the foliage was carefully examined 
with a hand lens and not a live red spider could be 
found, although there were plenty of dead ones. 

Pennsylvania. HAROLD CLARKE. 


The Readers’ Service will give information about the latest automobile accessories 
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THe GLorY OF THE AUTUMN - - - - &. 4H. Wilson 


Photographs by E. J. Wallis 
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RESIDENTS AND TRANSIENTS OF A SUN-ROOM 
Hally C. Brent 


Photographs by the author 


48 HANDLING PARLOR PLANTS FOR WINTER FLOWERS 
H.F. East 


Photographs by E. Levick, N. R. Graves and others 


VIOLETS IN WINTER TimE - - - - Mrs. H.W. Roby 


Photograph by the author 


PRActTICAL PLANS FOR THE HOME GROUNDS 
VII. A HiritsipE GARDEN - - - - 
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-: Ruth Dean 116 


F. N. DOUBLEDAY, PrEsmENT 


HERBERT S. HOUSTON, 
VicE-PRESIDENT 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
$1.50 a vear 
Single copies, 15 cts. 


LEONARD BARRON, EpiTor 
COPYRIGHT, I9I5, BY 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
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z A. R. Dugmore 


PAGE 
Harpy CHRYSANTHEMUMS AS PRACTICAL FLOWERS 
Francis H. Bergen 117 
Opps AND ENDS FROM EVERWHERE - - - - - - 
Photographs by E. H. Hayden and A. G. Eldredge 
THE Montu’s REMINDER - - - - - - - - 


GARDENING FOR YOUNG FOLKS - 
Photographs by Nathan R. Graves and others 


- Ellen Eddy Shaw 


ROBERTA OF ROSEBERRY GARDENS -_ Frances Duncan 
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CONTINUE THE FALL PLANTING - - J.M. Patterson 
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Entered as second-class matter at Garden City, New York, under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879 
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Do You Want a Business 
of Your Own? 


The desire of most every man and of every woman 
who earn their living is to have a business of his 
or her own. 


Doesn’t this idea appeal to you? Are you not 
interested in the freedom attached to being your 
own “boss” and knowing that all of the energy you 
put in the work is for yourself and the greater 
enthusiasm you have the sooner you enjoy a hand- 
some income? 


We will give you the opportunity now to start your 
permanent business and to safeguard yourself 
against the unfortunate circumstances of so many 
who in their declining years are dependent on the 
generosity of someone for a living. 


We have opened the door of success for a great 
number of men and women who are PROSPER- 
OUS, and we will show you how to lay the founda- 
tion for an assured future. 


If you are not satisfied with your income—WRITE 
US NOW. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Garden City, New York 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


“W orld’s Choicest Nursery and 
Greenhouse Products” 


You will find our collection of Ever- 
greens, 1] rees, Shrubs and Plants the most 
reliable ever offered. 


We invite you to come and inspect their 
quality and see how straight and healthy 
our trees are grown. 


Our Autumn Bulb Catalog isan excel- 
lent guide, as to which bulbs you should 
plant now and a Full list of all our Products 
is found in our Illustrated General Cat- 
alog No. 25, mailed upon request. 


Trees and Shrubs Planted Now Will Be Established 
in the Spring 


We Plan and Plant Grounds and Gardens Everywhere 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters 


Rutherford 
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New Jersey 
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Send for this Free 
Book! 


160 Pages— // VW; 
Profusely _| 
Illustrated 
Fully 


Describes 


Best Our 
° Onl 
Fruits, Pie whee 
epresen- 
Shrubs ’ tative. Prices 
I i, 
Roses, 73 to 1 Less 
E than Tree 
tc. < Agents Charge 
MLL WIT 


Plan Now for 
Early Planting ! 


Make up your list while you are fresh froma season’s work in your or- 
chardor garden. Writefor the New 1916 William: .Stark Book today 


“Tt is best, when it can be done, to order trees early in the fall, if 
one expects to plant an orchard,” says Prof. L. H. Bailey, Former 
Dean of College of Agriculture, Cornell University. Don’t wait 
until the spring rush this year. Get this helpful book now and pick out 
your fruit and shade trees, berry bushes, shrubs, roses, strawberry plants, 
etc., at your leisure. This is more than a catalog—it tells which varieties 
are best for your section, most profitable kinds, habits of growth, season 
of ripening, good and weak points, etc. All prices in plain figures — 
Easy to order, and you save 3 to 3 under agent’s prices. Doubly guar- 
anteed true to name. Safe arrival assured. 


J. H. HALE DELICIOUS 
The World’s The 
Greatest Peach National 

; Immense in size, almost Dessert Apple 
y again as large as Elberta, 


The finest flavored 
apple grown. Unique 
shape, flesh tender, firm, juicy, great 
keeper an shipper. Bears young. 
Succeeds from New England to Cali- 
fornia. You can get genuine William 
P. Stark grown Delicious trees at 


: round shape, _ beautiful 
golden yellow flesh, carmine skin, solid as a 
cling, yet perfect freestone. 

So firm it has been shipped in barrels like 
apples — wonderful keeper. Fine flavor. 
Brought $2.00 to $2.50 per crate last July in 
New York market; while Elbertas were selling 
for $1.50 to $1.62. same prices as ordinary varieties. 

rown by us under exclusive contract with Other good apples—Baldwin, Jona- 
Mr. Hale—beware of fraudulent ODS: than, Grimes Golan Rome Beauty, 
We put trademarked tag with J. H ules etc. Pears, plums, cherries, grapes, 
personal signature on all genuine J. H. Hale bush fruits, shrubs, vines, roses, 
Look for it! ornamentals, strawberry plants. 


trees for your protection. 


Special Planting Directions with Each Order—Tells how to prepare ground, prune, 
spray and cultivate. Hardy, Ozark mountain grown trees, trained under William P. Stark’s 
personal supervision, with the heavy, wide-spreading root systems for which William P. 
Write for the Free Book today. 
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N Stark trees are famous. 
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WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES, Box 668, STARK CITY, MO. 
Please mail me your 160 page catalog. I am interested in 


[ ] J. H. Hale Peach [ ] Delicious Apples 
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[ | Apples [ | Pears [ ] Cherries [ | Roses 

[ | Peaches [ | Plums [ | Bush Fruits [ | Strawberries 
eee Se eee Approximate Number of trees desired. 
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E have a man in our office who has 
a very interesting job. 


He receives letters from all over the 
world—and replies to every one of them, 
not with a mere printed form; but with 
a personal letter carefully thought out. 


Some days he travels pretty much all 
over New York City looking for the right 
answer to a single letter. 


This man conducts our Readers’ Service 
Department. 


If you come across anything in any of 
our magazines, or anywhere else for that 
matter, about which you want more infor- 
mation just write him a letter. 


He'll answer it—that’s his job. 
Address— 


Readers’ Service Department, Doubleday, Page & Company 
Garden City New York 


The advertising pages of 7 he Garden Magazine are as 
interesting as the text. The text pages tell you how to 
do things, when to do things and with what —- the 
advertising pages tell you where to buy these things. 


How can we better serve you in these advertising 
pages P 


We welcome suggestions from our readers as to offer- 
ings they desire to have placed before them and will 
as well welcome constructive criticism of the advertis- 
ing asitnowappears. If you havea suggestion be so 
kind as to let us have it. We will thank you. 


The advertiser who uses these pages has confidence 


19159 


in The Garden Magazine’s business-producing power 


and the only way he has of knowing that the adver- 

tising in these pages interests you.is by your mention- 

ing The Garden Magazine in your response. 
—The Ad Man. 


The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish information about Retail Shops 
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ITH the approach of winter the gardener’s thoughts drift 
naturally to the question of protection in the hardy 
border, concerning which there is much misunderstand- 

ing. For the most part a winter covering on hardy plants is un- 
necessary. To fuss over them is misdirected energy. Nature will 
care for them through cold, as well as through heat. Strange as it 
may seem more hardy plants die from too much covering than from 
lack of it. Rarely should we cover to keep out frost, but as a protec- 
tion against daily climatic variations in winter. 

We may distinguish, in general, three groups of perennial herba- 
ceous plants—tender, absolutely hardy, and doubtful. The first 
group includes those plants absolutely requiring a covering; they 
are not entirely hardy in New England, the region of the Great 
Lakes, and similar latitudes, and of course are useless in Canada, 
since they cannot endure repeated freezings and thawings. Such 
are Galtonia, Tritonia, Kniphofia, Alstroemeria, etc., which are 
bulbous, or tuberous, and coming from a tropical climate are not 
suited to endure our winters; yet their striking colors and unusual 
characters make them desirable in the garden. These are not many 
in number of species, and should not be used in prominent places. 
They may best be lifted and stored like Dahlias. If left in the 
ground, cover very deeply with manure or hay that frost and water 
may not penetrate to them. Even Cannas and Gladiolus might 
be thus protected, but it would require a small haystack on the 
bed, and this would not be considered ornamental on the lawn all 
winter, unless seen from the point of view of the botanical investi- 
gator. Such plants are much better off in the cellar, and can make 
a better growth the next year if reset in new ground after division 
of their roots. I remember a very successful plantation of Cannas 
that flourished for many years in the open ground in the latitude of 
42 degrees North without protection—but they were placed over 
a steam pipe between two large buildings, and the pipe was not 
properly covered with packing; so dandelions bloomed in the green 
grass over it all winter. Tender plants not bulbous, as hybrid 
Pentstemons, many of the Primulas, Russian Violets, etc., are best 
wintered in a frame, where their leaves may be kept dry and ex- 
posed to the air, but not the sun, of winter. The Japanese Anemone 
and the so-called “hardy Chrysanthemums” (the newer large 
flowered kinds, not the old ‘‘button” sorts of our grandmothers), 
plants that are forced by a late blooming season to go into winter 
quarters in a very unprepared state must be given such assistance 
as loosely piled leaves and straw. 


The greater part of the best-known hardy plants require no 
winter protection at all; indeed are even better off without it! 
You never heard of a Peony, Phlox, Bee Larkspur, Dandelion, or 
German Iris having been overcome by the rigors of winter. A 
little covering will do them no harm, but the plants themselves 
are indifferent to it, and a heavy coat might be fatal. The larger 
part of the hardy border, the wall garden, and all the general wild 
planting should consist of such plants as these. The true ever- 
green perennials, unless on heavy soils, and in hollows where water 
stands in winter, also require no winter care. 
Many of the smaller, rarer, choicer, and more delicate perennials 
cannot always be depended upon in all places to pull through the 
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winter safely. The list is long and varied. Nearly all the common 
garden genera, as Iris and Delphinium, have tender as well as hardy 
species and the garden hybrids are likely to partake a certain 
degree of tenderness from the tender species out of which they 
are produced. 


4 Soil, slope, drainage, elevation, as well as latitude, are always 
to be considered as factors in considering the hardiness of such 
plants. A plant entirely hardy without protection in one place will 
die in a nearby garden. Absolute cold is not to be considered as 
the critical factor since the plants will often withstand any amount 
of frost, even many degrees below zero. Their death is due to a 
combination of three causes—alternate freezing and thawing, 
(which tears, dries, and kills the plant cells); water and ice around 
the crowns (which rot the stem and leaf); and breaking or lifting 
of the roots from the ground by the heaving action of the frost and 
ice. 

The freezing and thawing is the most destructive and easily 
remedied. A very little hay or leaves strewn loosely over the bed, 
weighted down with twigs, pine boughs, or wire (but never heavy 
logs), will effectually keep the sun from acting on the frozen ground. 
Pine boughs alone in most cases suffice, and allow the necessary 
circulation of air. This also protects from the heaving action of 
frost, which is of a similar nature. Most plants that die are thawed 
and dried to death in February and March when the sun is warm 
in the daytime and the soil thaws at the surface to freeze hard again 
at night. A south slope is particularly trying, for where the sun 
shines warm for several hours in the middle of the day there must 
be a great difference between day and night temperatures. 


& Plants when frozen should stay frozen all winter to thaw but 
once—when ready to start into growth in the spring. A bank 
of snow is an excellent covering, and a natural one, but all water 
should run away as fast as the snow melts. Manure is nearly 
useless, as it holds water, unless it is nearly all straw. We are not 
now fertilizing the bed; that was done when the ground was first 
prepared for the plants, and the manure was well worked into the 
soil where now the roots have penetrated. 

Standing water causes decay of the crowns; don’t blame the 
plants for not submitting to conditions remedied only by proper 
surface drainage; all plants are not semi-aquatic, winter or summer. 
Unnecessary soil moisture is removed by a proper slope and drain- 
age that were prepared when the garden was built; no winter care 
can remedy faults in construction. A garden when well-made 
should not suffer from excessive moisture at the surface or below 
at any season of the year. 

This light covering and proper drainage care for all the plants 
whose leaves die away entirely in late fall, leaving the ground bare. 
But many of our common herbs, while not evergreen perennials, 
do not shed their root leaves and always suffer from moisture and 
sun in our open winters. Such plants as Hollyhocks, Canterbury 
Bells, Pentstemons, Primulas, and many more, are the ones to tax 
the gardener’s knowledge and skill. Deep covering or manure 
simply hasten their demise by smothering them and causing fer- 
mentation. Their leaves are often wide enough spread over the 
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ground to prevent heaving and thawing, and the leaves themselves 
are not injured by the cold, yet in mid-April the stem is found to 
be decayed and the crown no longer alive. On a dry sandy north 
slope, or one that has little direct winter sun, they need no covering, 
and are sure to pull through the winter safely, whether it be ‘‘open”’ 
or “hard.” Inverted soap boxes are a great help over Hollyhocks 
and Foxgloves, but too often they are light-proof and blanch the 
leaves; these need to be made more tough rather than tender like 
celery. 


4 A very light covering of very coarse hay or boughs of ever- 
green trees will keep off the winter sun and allow a free circula- 
tion of air to keep the foliage dry. You will be surprised to find how 
little covering is needed for safety, provided that drainage, at the 
surface and below, is what it should be. Winter sun and drying 
winds are hard upon the leaves when the ground below is frozen 
and the sap in the roots is not running. Then they need shade 
rather than protection from the cold; in fact, cold would save them, 
for it is the heat of winter that they cannot endure. 

Some plants, as Madonna Lily, Oriental Poppy, Eremurus, 
Spanish Iris, and spring bulbs, grow at the top during mild spells 
in winter; while as for others like Sweet Violets (Viola odorata)— 
the less covering you can give them the better they will be in the 
spring. Keep boards and heavy things off such plants as these, 
for a loose light garment may be as warm as a close heavy one, 
and far safer and more comfortable to wear. 


Do not be in too great a hurry to cover up the hardy border! 

Wait at least till after the ground has begun to freeze in Decem- 
ber and let the plants remain frozen all winter under their cover- 
ings; it is soon enough to uncover them in late March, but you must 
know your own local climate variations. Cover lightly, with straw, 
leaves, or evergreen boughs, and remember that unless the plants 
are absolutely hidden below ground that heavy coats of manure or 
boards will cause fermentation which is a worse evil for the herbs 
than frost or sun. Do not cover where a covering is not needed, 
for all such spoil the garden effect, and we wish to walk in the garden 
even in winter. So, too, we will not remove the stalks and seed 
pods, for even these are of interest, and remind us of past glories. 
They help to shelter from sun and frost and need not be cleared 
away until spring. A garden all tidied up in autumn and smothered 
with manure and hay is entirely devoid of all interest until wakened 
by spring. Nor is this labor at all necessary; there are plenty of 
plants that never think of succumbing to winter hardships, and 
with a little forethought a border can be planned that will be prac- 
tically indestructible. 

Only those herbs grown in beds and borders ever need any winter 
care at all; and the really doubtful ones should have a corner by 
themselves for special treatment. The herbs of the marsh garden, 
the rock garden, and in the general wild planting in the grass and 
among the shrubs may be safely left to Nature. If any succumb, 
take the hint and plant elsewhere, if at all. The garden herbs that 
fail are for the most part forced into that behavior by unsuitable 
site or soil, rather than by the cold of winter. Build your garden 
well at start, and fear not the rigors of winter. 

STEPHEN F, HAMBLIN. 

IS IT A fact that the dahlia has a firmer hold on its devotees 

than most other popular garden flowers? The interested ama- 
teur was very much in evidence at the recent New York exhibition 
of the American Dahlia Society. In contrasting the amateur in- 
terest in America and Europe, England particularly, it has become 
an almost stereotyped form for us to say that in visiting an English 
flower show it is quite an ordinary thing to see the visitors busy 
with their pencils and note books, taking down both names and 
varieties and placing orders. In this country it is generally sup- 
posed that people do not do these things; yet there, at the Dahlia 
Show, we saw hundreds of people busy with their note books, more 
busy indeed than at any other flower show that has been held in the 
metropolis. 

Why has th>2 dahlia this remarkable and exceptional fascination? 
The people who came to see were not mere curiosity hunters; many 
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of them were experts in a greater or less degree. They knew the 
varieties, they knew what to look for; and yet the dahlia is not 
supposed to be nearly so popular as the rose or chrysanthemum. 
POKES 
& SPECIAL flower societies, as they have been called—organiza- 
tions devoted to the development of one particular flower— 
offer a great field for increasing the general interest of the amateur, 
provided that that class is given inducements to take part in the 
activities of the organizations. Perhaps that is the secret of the 
Dahlia Society. A similar keen interest and insight into varieties 
was also noticed among the amateurs who attended the exhibition 
of the Gladiolus Society at Newport a month before. It is note- 
worthy that both these flowers are outdoor garden flowers, although 
neither of them is actually hardy. Other special flower societies 
have taken under their aegis flowers that have become more or 
less commercialized as florists’ products under glass—the rose, 
the chrysanthemum, the carnation, the sweet pea. Pity ’tis, in- 
deed, that the development of the larger interest should have seem- 
ingly swamped the more popular possibilities and which perhaps, 


in the long run, are much better calculated to broaden the general 
appeal of the plant or flower. ; 


POKES 


4 THE phenomenal development of the garden club movement 
is, in itself, suggestive of the importance of the horticultural 
attitude. If we look back four or five years and mark how new 
clubs have been organized in all parts of the country within that 
time, we can appreciate something of the potent influence at work 
which will surely have a very great effect upon the progress of 
American horticulture. The members of the garden clubs are 
wonderfully earnest in their search for actual facts. They demand 
the best information that is available, and their influence is being 
held in no small way in bringing up with a very sharp turn the self- 
satisfied florists and nurserymen, and seedsmen for that matter, 
who may have taken the attitude that anything was good enough 
for the uninformed public. They. now find that their public is no 
longer uninformed, and the reaction is showing itself very strikingly 
in the manner in which the modern catalogues are prepared. 


POKES 


& AT THIS season there is indeed a plethora of one flower exhib- 
its. The ubiquitous chrysanthemum is everywhere. Nothing 
can take its place at this time of the year. Coming to us from 
Japan, it has been so improved by the Western cultivators that the 
little, white, daisy-like flower of China (from which country Japan 
merely adopted it) has passed into such a high state of perfection 
that we no longer have to go to its adopted country to see its best 
development. Indeed, the American, European and Australian 
breeders, especially the last named, have so far outstripped the 
Japanese in the improvement of this little flower that it is now our 
fortune to see outside of Japan better chrysanthemums by far than 
those that can be seen in Japan. Indeed, the Japanese gardeners 
are now importing their improved varieties! 
The chrysanthemum as we know it and use it to-day is, however, 
a hybrid—the product of the white-flowered Chinese form and the 
yellow-flowered Indian species. It is from the white-flowered 
species that we get the hardiness; but the wonderful range of color 
and brilliancy, for which we so much admire this queen of the 
autumn, is introduced through the influence of the tender Indian 
flower—the counterbalancing influence. The addition of variety 
and intensity of color is bought at the expense of absolute hardiness. 
POKES 
THERE will be no quarantine on chestnut nursery stock, the 
Federal Horticultural Board having determined that it seems 
better to let chestnut planting proceed without regard to the 
chestnut bark disease. The disease spreads slowly and oppor- 
tunity has already existed for several years for the distribution of 
this disease in small quantities to areas where extensive new plant- 
ings of chestnut are being inaugurated. 


The Silver Birch (Betula alba) is effective in garden and woodland equally because of its foliage and bark. It is specially valuable for ending narrow vistas 
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(Epitors’ NotE:—This is the sixth article in Mr. Wilson’s series which commenced in the June issue, and succeeding articles will be 


published regularly until further notice.) 


HEN the beauty of the Aster dis- 

places that of the Goldenrod in 
September; when blue and purple trans- 
cend the yellow in field and border; the 
deep green mantle of foliage draping 
hill and dale, mountain and ravine, stream- 
side and roadside, commences to show 
signs of portentous change. The Pines, 
Hemlocks, and their kin look even darker 
as the contrast with their deciduous- 
leaved neighbours becomes stronger. In 
the swamps about the last week of August 
and at the first whiff of autumn in the air 
the Red Maple begins to assume a purplish 
tint and its example is soon followed by 
other kinds of trees. To all of us the sea- 
son of the year becomes apparent, warning 
signs of stern winter’s approach increase 
rapidly and soon the whole country puts 
on its gayest mantle of color. The peo- 
ples of the tropics, where monsoon rains 
are followed by burning heat and where 
the young unfolding leaves of many forest 
trees are brightly colored, never enjoy 
the wonderful feast of color displayed in 
the forests and countrysides of this and 
other northern continental areas. They 
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have other things of which we may envy 
them but autumn tints are peculiarly our 
own. The brightly colored Codeums of 
the tropics and our hot-houses (where 
they are commonly called Crotons), beau- 
tiful as they are, do not equal the Red 
Maple, Sugar Maple, Sassafras, and Tulip 
Tree in the fall. No scene in nature is 
more delightful than the woods of eastern 
North America in the fulness of their au- 
tumn splendour. 

It is a weakness of humans to crave most 
those things beyond their immediate reach, 
but the wise among us are content to 
enjoy those which fall within the sphere 
of everyday life. To revel in the splendid 
riot of autumn color no long journey has 
to be undertaken. It is at our very door. 
From the St. Lawrence Valley and the 
Canadian Lakes southward to the Alle- 
ghany Mountains there is displayed each 
autumn a scene of entrancing beauty not 
surpassed the world over. Central Europe, 
Japan, China and other parts of eastern 
Asia have their own season of autumn 
color and each -area has its individuality 
but, if they rival; they cannot surpass 
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the forest scenes of eastern North America. 

But wherefore and why all this gay au- 
tumnal apparel? Is it the handiwork of 
the charming Fairies and Wood-nymphs 
of our childhood beliefs and nursery days? 
Surely some guiding hand, some beneficent 
agency, some lover of mankind must have 
prepared the scene as the final tableau of 
the seasons! The talent of the Master 
Artist is unveiled and the picture sur- 
passes the dreams of those who live in less 
favoured areas of the world. 

Those skilled in the mysteries of organic 
chemistry and plant physiology tell us 
that autumn tints are due to chemical 
changes associated with the storing away 
of food material and the discharge of cer- 
tain waste products. This explanation, 
though matter of fact and disturbing to 
our youthful belief in fairies and wood- 
nymphs, opens up a field of enquiry which 
must tend to enlarge our viewpoint and 
increase our appreciation of Nature’s won- 
derful methods. We find that all is gov- 
erned by laws which act and react in such 
manner as to ensure the end and object 
desired. 
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Briefly the autumn metamorphosis is 
effected as follows: 

At the approach of winter leaves which 
cannot withstand frost cease their func- 
tion as food factories, and the various food 
substances are conveyed from the leaf- 
blade into the woody branches or subter- 
ranean rootstock and there stored, chiefly 
in the form of starch, until the season of 
growth re-commences the following spring. 
The leaves from which everything useful 
has been transported form nothing more 
than a framework of cell-chambers con- 
taining merely waste-products, like crystals 
of calcium oxalate, which are thrown off 
with the leaves and help to enrich the soil. 
But while the process of food evacuation 
is going on other changes take place. In 
many plants a chemical substance known 
technically as anthocyanin is produced 
in the leaves, and often to such an extent 
as to become plainly visible on the exte- 
rior. It appears red in the presence of free 
acids in the cell-sap, blue when no acids 
are present, and violet when the quantity 
of acids is small. In a great many leaves 
the bodies which contain the green coloring 
matter become changed to yellow granules 
while the evacuation of food substances is in 
process. Sometimes these granules are 
very few and anthocyanin is absent; then 
the leaf exhibits little out- 
ward change except losing 
its freshness before it falls. 
In others the yellow gran- 
ules are abundantly de- 
veloped and if anthocy- 
anin is absent, or nearly 
so, the whole leaf assumes 
a clear yellow hue. If 
there is an abundance of 
yellow granules together 
with free acids and an- 
thocyanin, the leaf as- 
sumes an orange color. 
Thus the leaf at the period 
of autumnal change, by 
the presence of these sub- 
stances in a greater or 
lesser degree, loses its 
green hue and becomes 
brown or yellow, crimson 
or orange, purple or red. 
The play of color is greater 
according to the number 
of species and individuals 
associated together in a 
particular spot. But the 
greatest display of color is 
seen when the neighbour- 
hood is sprinkled with 
plants having evergreen 
foliage, when it often hap- 
pens that a _ relatively 
small area of woodland 
and meadow appears 
decked in all the colors of 
the rainbow. 

The most casual ob- 
server knows that all trees 
and shrubs do not assume 
tinted foliage in autumn. 
Some, like the Alder, 


the Locust (Robinia), the Elder and most 
Willows, exhibit little or no change save 
perhaps a number of yellow leaves scat- 
tered through the green before they fall. 
But this group is relatively small and only 
adds additional contrast to the landscape. 
Again, plants whose leaves are covered 
with silky or woolly hairs or with a felted 
mat of hairs never present any autumn 
coloring, and in those in which the green 
color disappears the change is to pale gray 
and white. 

In a rather large group of trees which in- 
cludes the Walnut, Butternut, Catalpa, 
Elm, Hickory, Chestnut, Horse Chestnut, 
Linden, Button Tree, White Birch and 
others, the tints are a general mixture of 
rusty-green and yellow and occasionally 
pure yellow under favorable circumstances. 
In the Poplar, Tulip Tree, Honey Locust 
(Gleditsia), Mulberry, Maidenhair Tree 
(Ginkgo), Beech and most of the Birches, 
the leaves change to pure yellow of differ- 
ent shades. In none of the above-men- 
tioned groups is purple or red of any shade 
developed. 

In favorable years the American or 
White Ash (Fraxinus americana) is unique 
in its tints passing through all shades from 
a dark chocolate to violet, clear brown and 
salmon but it has no reds. 


No deciduous tree surpasses the European Beech (Fagus sylvatica) for its foliage color at all seasons 


The Peach, Plum, Pear, Apple, Quince, 
Cherry, Mountain Ash (Sorbus), Hawthorn, 
Silver Maple, Wild Roses and Brambles 
(Rubus) have a predominance of green 
with a slight or considerable admixture 
of purple, red and yellow, and individuals 
are frequently strikingly brilliant. In an- 
other group purple, crimson and scarlet 
with only a slight admixture of yellow, if 
any, obtains. Here belong the Tupelo, 
Scarlet Oak, White Oak, Poison Ivy, 
Virginia Creeper, Sumach, Viburnum, Sor- 
rel Tree, Cornel, Blueberries and many 
other plants. A final group, to which be- 
long the Red, Sugar, Striped and Mountain 
Maples, Smoke Tree (Cotinus), Poison 
Dogwood, Sassafras and the Shadbush 
or Snowy Mespilus has variegated tints 
comprising all shades of purple, crim- 
son, scarlet, orange and yellow on the 
same or different individuals of the 
same species. Often the leaves are tinted 
and sometimes figured like the wings of a 
butterfly. 

Careful observers will note that the 
gradations of autumn tints in all cases are 
in order of those of sunrise, from darker to 
lighter hues, and never the reverse. The 
brown leaves which long persist on some 
trees (Beech, Chestnut and certain Oaks 
for example), though darker than the yellow 
or orange from which 
they often turn, are no 
exception since these 
leaves are dead and the 
brownis only assumed 
after vitality has vanished. 

Some species are per- 
fectly uniform in their 
colors; others, on the 
contrary, display a very 
wide range. For example 
the Maidenhair Tree, the 
Tulip Tree, and Birch are 
invariably yellow; the 
Virginia Creeper, Sumach 
and White Oak chiefly 
red; while Maples are as 
many colors as if they 
were of different species. 
But each individual tree 
shows nearly the same 
tints every year, even as 
an Apple tree bears fruit 
of the same tints from 
year to year. 

The Red Maple (Acer 
rubrum), so abundant in 
swamp and wood, road- 
side and on dry hill top, 
is the crowning glory of a 
New England autumn. 
By the last week of August 
it commences to assume a 
purplish tint; sometimes 
a solitary branch is tinted, 
frequently the coloring 
process begins at the top 
of the tree and the pur- 
ple crown of autumn is 
placed on the _ green 
brow of summer. ‘Trees 
growing side by side are 
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seldom alike and in a 
group may be seen almost 
as many shades of color as 
there are trees. Some are 
entirely yellow, others 
scarlet, some _ crimson, 
purple or orange, others 
variegated with several of 
these colors. Indeed, on 
different individuals in 
the Red Maple may be 
seen all the hues that are 
ever displayed in the au- 
tumn woods. The Sugar 
Maple (Acer saccharum), 
though more brilliant, has 
a narrower range of color 
and is more uniform in its 
tints which range from 
yellow and orange to 
scarlet. 

The common Tupelo 
(Nyssa sylvatica) more in- 
variably shows a mass of 
unmixed crimson than any 
other New England tree. 
The foliage first assumes 
shades of purple which 
change into crimson or 
scarlet before it falls. 

The Oaks, the noblest 
group of trees in eastern 
North America, assume 
their autumn tints very 
late and are not at their 
zenith until after the 
Maples have past. In the 
Scarlet, Red and White 
Oaks the tints are ruddy, 
varying from _ reddish 
purple and crimson to 
pale red; and when at 
their best, after the middle of October, 
these trees are the most beautiful of the 
forests or pastures. The Black and Swamp 
Oaks develop imperfect shades of orange 
to leather-colored tints. 

In the White Oak, the Beech, the Chest- 
nut, and the Red Oak when young the 
leaves as they die become russet-brown 
and remain on the trees until the spring 
and give a sensation of warmth to the woods 
and landscape in the coldest days of winter. 
The period of retention varies greatly in 
different individuals; often the leaves are 
retained on the lower branches when the 
upper parts of the tree are bare. 

In England, trees, with few exceptions 
such as the wild Cherries and the Beech, 
assume no autumn tints comparable with 
those of their American relatives. Indeed, 
in England the most varied and brightly 
colored tints are found not on the trees 
but on the Brambles (Rubus). Long ago 
European trees were planted in this 
section of America and some, like the Elm, 
Linden and English Oak, have grown to a 
large or moderately large size. In autumn 
such trees stand out very clearly with their 
mantle of green foliage when the native 
trees present are all tints or have shed their 
leaves. These colonists preserve their 
green hues until late into October when 
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The crowning glory of the New England autumn landscape is the Red Maple (Acer rubrum) 


finally the leaves become mottled, yellowish 
or brownish and fall. 


Asiatic trees and shrubs cultivated here’ 


assume their wonted tints and so also do 
those of central Europe. The trees of 
Japan and China color with us rather later 
than the native trees and lengthen the sea- 
son fully two weeks. 

Whilst I have dealt primarily with trees 
as the principal objects of admiration in 
autumnal scenery, I must not omit mention 
of the shrubs which clothe the wayside 
and forest floor, or the climbers which drape 
both bushes and trees or form tangled 
thickets of themselves. It is true that 
there are more of these than there are of 
trees which do not change color materially 
but remain green until the fall of the leaves. 
But a great many do change very materially, 
and it is interesting to note that reds pre- 
dominate in the shrubs and yellow in the 
trees. Reds and purples distinguish the 
Cornels, Sumachs, Poison Ivy, Viburnums, 
Virginia Creepers, Fox Grape and others, 
and yellow the Spice Bush. Indeed, there 
is so small a proportion of yellow in the 
shrubbery that it is hardly distinguishable 
in the general mass of scarlet, crimson and 
purple which forms so marked a contrast 
with the unchanged greens of many asso- 
ciate shrubs. In miscellaneous mixed 
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woods, on the con- 
trary, yellow prevails 


among trees. 

In Japan, where an in- 
tense love of nature is 
spontaneous among all 
classes, there prevails a 
custom which might well 
be adopted here. The 
beauty spots in that land 
are many and are justly 
celebrated in poetry and 
song. August Fuji with 
its perfect cone and snowy 
mantle; the Pineclad islets 
of Matsushima; the In- 
land Sea with its hundreds 
of islands clad with ver- 
dure to the water’s edge; 
the Nikko region with its 
mountains and lakes, its 
waterfalls and woods; and 
hundreds of other places 
more or less famous, in- 
cluding many noted for 
their Maples. In October, 
when the woods assume 
their autumn splendour, 
children from primary and 
secondary schools, high 
schools and colleges, with 
their teachers and profes- 
sors, make excursions of 
three or four days’ dura- 
tion to noted places and 
revel in the feast of color. 
The railways issue cheap 
fares. and from all the large 
towns and cities children, 
youths and maidens, jour- 
ney tothe mountain woods. 
Last autumn in the Nikko 
region I saw thousands of scholars, boys 
and girls varying from eight to twenty years 
of age (and a happy, orderly throng they 
were), enjoying to the full the scenery, 
breathing in the freshest of mountain air 
and building up healthy minds and bodies. 
Their joyousness was wholesomely infec- 
tious and it was good to mingle with them. 
As I look back on the many pleasant ex- 
periences I enjoyed in that pretty land none 
gives me greater pleasure than the memo- 
ries of those throngs of happy scholars in 
the woods and woodland paths of Nikko, 
Chuzenji and Yumoto. 

Autumn tints is a subject that belongs 
more especially to the sphere of the artist 
than to that of the scientist. The poet 
can sing their song more easily than a 
writer of prose can describe their beauty. 
But on equal plane with all the common 
folk can enjoy the splendour of the autumn 
colors. Let us then at autumn time lay 
aside for a brief moment the cares of every- 
day life, break away from engrossing tasks 
of every kind and linger for awhile among 
the trees and shrubs of the roadside and 
woodland, drink in cool draughts of fresh 
air and revel in the galaxy of color bene- 
ficent Nature so lavishly displays on 
every side. 

Next month’s article will deal with “Conifers.”’ 


There seems to be such a personal interest in the sun-room where there are not only the growing plants but one can actually live and work with them 


Residents and Transients of a Sun-room 


OT long ago I listened with awe 

and discouragement to an ac- 

quaintance who, at a Garden 

Club meeting, was _ holding 
forth with pride upon the beauty of her 
banana tree loaded with bananas. After 
a few moments’ further conversation I 
learned that the aforesaid tree was the 
inmate of an elaborate greenhouse, the 
special care of a “‘post graduate” gardener, 
and I wondered how the lady could take 
any credit to herself in the matter. A 
greenhouse is certainly delightful—every 
one loves to wander through one, examining 
the perfection of some rare and difficult 
plant or to take from its treasures some 
wonderful specimen to decorate the house— 
but where is struck that note of personal 
satisfaction so dear to the heart of the real 
flower lover? Have, by all means, both 
the greenhouse and the sun-room if you 
can, but don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that the former takes the place of the latter. 
Perhaps it’s because a greenhouse neces- 
sitates an expert gardener; I don’t know, 
but the fact remains that there one enters, 
lingers a little, and departs, more or less 
a stranger in one’s own. 

On the other hand, the woman who pos- 
sesses a sun-room, plant lined and abun- 
dantly fitted with comfortable chairs in 
which to sink, trowel in hand, viewing the 
fruits of her labors; who chooses her own 
plants and ‘‘fusses’” over them; tries her 
own experiments; pots and repots; waters 
and fertilizes; who sits amidst her “garden” 
with books and sewing and welcomes there 
her friends—does not this woman, be it 
understood that she possess the soul of the 
gardener, reap tenfold the satisfaction 
experienced by the mere possessor of a 
greenhouse? At least so it seems to me, 
and my room is so dear to me and my suc- 
cesses so soul-satisfying that I feel, inspired 
to share my experiences with others. 

In the first place, it is a rather large 
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room (20 x 30 ft). having two sides, the 
east and south, entirely of glass. A 2-foot 
ledge runs round the sides holding window 
boxes and pots, fern baskets hang suspended 
from various hooks, and wicker stands and 
tables, corresponding with the rest of the 
furniture, support palms and larger plants. 
The room is hot-water heated and electric 
lighted, like the rest of the house, but of 
all the adjuncts to the room the most im- 
portant is, I think, direct water. Perhaps 
this is the secret of the room’s success, for 
when watering becomes a tax and plants 
are ‘‘skimped” ever so slightly, the highest 
results fail. It does not take long to learn 
exactly what quantity of water a plant 
likes, and you must be prepared to treat 
them as differently as so many individual 
children. 

The “residents” of my room, by which I 
mean the year-round occupants, some of 
which serve as a background for the bloom- 
ing plants, are easy-going, grateful things, 
once you understand them. These “‘back- 
ground-residents”’ consist of Kentia, and the 
fine-leaved Phoenix palms, Norfolk Island 
pines, many types of Boston fern, two varie- 
ties of Draceana—the green and the red 
leaved—and the deathless Aspidistra. The 
flowering “residents” are the small leaved 
coral-red Begonias, the single and double 
Hibiscus, Geraniums (the large new single 
varieties), Gardenias, Bougainvilleas, and 
an occasional pot of a hardy Orchid, red 
Peppers, Genista, Azalea and Heliotrope. 

But the ever changing aspect of the room 
is due to the “transients’”—the bulbs— 
and in this they serve a second purpose, in 
that they stimulate, by their frequent 
arrivals and gay succession, the interest of 
the gardener to renewed efforts during the 
long winter months. Paper-white Nar- 
cissus Soleil d’Or, which is the yellow of the 
above named variety, Freesias, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Calla, and Harrisii or Easter lilies 
form the collection. With the excep- 
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tion of the Lilies, which should be put 
in during August or September, all the 
bulbs are potted up about October first. 
The Narcissus, Tulips, and Hyacinths all 
go into a dark closet, with only a very 
slight allowance of water, until they be- 
gin to show yellow and sickly above the 
earth; they are then brought into the 
room and in a few days become green and 
strong. Despite their having been potted 
at the same time they develop quite differ- 
ently, some being ready for the light weeks 
before others of exactly the same variety. 
This being the case, I find the Narcissus 
stringing along over a period of two months, 
beginning to flower about December first. 
Neither the Lilies nor the Freesias need to 
be put away in the dark, and the Callas 
and Freesias are starting to bloom by 
Christmas, while the Harrisii quite appro- 
priately bursts forth about Easter. 

After the Narcissus are quite finished, 
the Tulips and Hyacinths vie with each 
other in decorating the room, and in this 
way the spring is reached and everyone’s 
interest becomes directed toward the real 
garden out of doors—and the sun-room 
has served its purpose! The exhausted 
Dutch bulbs, are then thrown away, and 
the Lilies taken up and stored to dry, pre- 
paratory to repotting the coming fall. 

The cost—always an interesting con- 
sideration—of such bulbs: as described is 
very small as compared with the show they 
produce; and the quantity to order, of 
course, depends upon the size of the room. 
For a room such as mine I find 1 dozen 
Calla Lilies, price $2.50; 1 dozen Easter 
Lilies, $1.75; too Paper White Narcissus, 
$2. 100 Soleil d’Or, $2.50; 100 Freesias, 
$1.75; 2 dozen Tulips, 50 cents; and 2 
dozen Hyacinths, $1.50; give abundant 
blooms, in fact almost an ‘“‘embarras de 
richesse.” Total, $12.50 and when one 
considers the intense pleasure they afford 
everyone in the house, and the flowers 
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that have gone out to brighten other rooms 
less sunny, it must be admitted that at 
triple this amount “the transients” would 
have been, and will be every year, amply 
worth while. 

The cost of establishing the “residents” 
is, of course, greater but may be considered 
somewhat in the light of an investment, 
as the initial cost is the whole outlay. 

I append certain details and suggestions, 
which may be of interest to people owning 
similar rooms: 

1. Look out for the mealy bug on the 
Gardenias. It hides under the thin, papery 
joint at the base of the leaves. 

2. Plant Asparagus Sprengeri at the 
base of the Palms. It hangs down most 
effectively and, strange to say, gets suf- 
ficient nourishment. to thrive. 

3. The green aphis is the sun-room pest. 
Burn Nicofume or some other tobacco fumi- 
‘gant twice during the winter. 

4. If you have. but one choice for a sun- 
room plant, take the small-leaved red 
Begonia, for it. blooms literally all the time. 

5. Heliotrope, Gardenias and 
Begonias will do nothing with- 
out quantities of water and 
direct sun. 

6. Give every plant two feed- 
ings of some reliable food dur- 
ing the winter, used preferably 
in liquid. 

7. Take advantage of mild 
winter days to have the Palms 
carried out and sprayed hard 
with the hose; watch them for 
scale and wash leaves occas- 
ionally with Ivory soap. 

8. The self-watering boxes 
are very good as they only 
need filling fortnightly and do 
not leak. 

g. It pays to buy the largest 


Handling Parlor Plants for Winter Flowers -— by u. F. East, & 


One of the most profuse flowering plants for indoors is 
Primula malacoides, easily grown in ordinary temperatures 
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bulbs as they will all flower, where one third 
of the smaller and cheaper fail. 

10. Let every pot, no matter how large, 
have a saucer; without one there is always 
the fear of leakage and without realizing 
it the plant is under-allowanced. 

11. Never water a plant already wet, 
just ‘““because you are, watering.” Earth 
once soured from over watering is difficult 
to reclaim. Let your plants be dry when 
you water them but never baked. Water- 
ing every other day is a good rule but must 
vary with conditions. 

12. As Freesias do not require to be 
started in the dark, plant them along the 
edges of the window boxes. They do well 
hanging over and are very effective. 

13. Don’t think because you have a 
room with some glass and sun you can grow 
half-hardy greenhouse plants. Stick to the 
“old reliables” for, with abundant bloom, 
they are infinitely more decorative than 
exotics with sickly ones. I have named no 


plant that is in any way difficult or delicate. 
The temperature of my room, though 


ITH the approach of winter it 
becomes necessary to give atten- 
tion to many ornamentals that 
have been outdoors or on the 

porch all summer. Of course a greenhouse 
or conservatory is the best place to accom- 
modate such plants as are too tender to re- 
main outside; still it is wonderful what may 
be done with the ordinary sun parlor, open- 
ing out of the dwelling or living room. One 
or two fancy tables and chairs, with a rug 
in the centre of the floor, give a much de- 
sired “livable” effect. For the glass side 
lights, self sprung blinds or curtains running 
on brass rods will give the whole a finish. 
When the sun is powerful, the blinds may 
serve as shades, preventing too much dry- 
ing out—one point to which attention must 
be constantly given. During the nights, 
the drawn shades are effective in modifying 
the effects of frost. : 
The sun room, or parlor, should by pre- 
ference have a south aspect, and be heated 
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rather even, is simply that of the rest of 
the house, and, as is the nature of heating 
plants, varies somewhat. 

14. A little English Ivy against a pillar 
or wall will give an air of stability to your 
room which no other plant can. But if a 
quick-growing vine is desired, the Parlor 
Ivy will reach to any ordinary ceiling in one 
winter. For the entire covering of a wall, 
plant the Parlor Ivy a foot apart in the 
back of your boxes with Heliotrope, Geran- 
iums or any thing you like in the front. 
In conjunction with this vine an attractive 
lattice flush against the wall is the best 
solution of the problem as unfortunately 
it is a non-clinger and, without a lattice, 
must be secured by unsightly staples, or 
tapes and tacks. To twine the tendrils 
upward and upward through the lattice 
is a little troublesome, but the tropical 
effect of a vine indoors, and in the dead of 
winter, is so attractive it is well worth a 
little effort. The aphis is fond of this 
vine, so beware. 

15. Lily-of-the-valley, planted in flats 
and allowed to freeze out of 
doors, will start up sturdily if 
brought inside in February, en- 
couraged in a dark spot under 
the shelves for a few weeks and 
finally promoted to the light, 
there to bloom at Easter; but 
as [have not sufficiently tested 
it I do not place it among my 
“reliables” for the sun-room. 
Perhaps I shall count them so 
by another year. 

16. My final suggestion is: 
Do not fail to have a few small 
one-pane ventilator windows, 
up above the plants, which can 
be readily opened and shut, 
without necessitating any dis- 
arrangement of the plants. 


Can- 


The old favorite obconica Primrose has larger flowers than 
the one on the left. Its foliage stings some people 


Among foliage 
plants for the par- 
lor Dracaenas are 
valuable for their 
brilliant colors 


by water because with hot water a uniform 
heat can be maintained more easily than 
with steam. A temperature ranging from 
60 degrees to 68 degrees is a safe one for 
plants and is also quite comfortable for 
ordinary folks. If possible, have the glass 
sash forming the sides of the room designed 
so that the ventilators open outward at the 
top of the sash lights. By this method air 
can be freely admitted on all favorable 
occasions, without striking directly on the 
plants. Draughts during the cold winter 
months are disastrous to plants. 

The present time is not too late for start- 
ing bulbous stocks for winter and spring 
bloom. Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, Free- 
sias, Colvillei Gladiolus, Spanish Iris, etc., 
can be utilized. All the common “ Dutch” 
bulbs will succeed, so long as they are not 
kept dry. The bloom is certain, provided 
only that too great heat be not given before 

- root development is complete. 

If provision for potting soil has not been 
made by bringing a supply indoors before 
frost set in, it will be best to purchase a 
supply from a local nurseryman or florist. 
The number of bulbs to plant in a 5- or 6- 
inch pan must be left to the grower’s own 
judgment. But an inch apart will give 
ample space for the bulbs, excepting for 


choice named hyacinths. 
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These should be 
grown one in a q4-inch pot. After filling 
the pots should be placed on the cellar 
floor (the coolest end preferred), to encour- 
age root action before making any top 
growth. This is the road to success and 
should always be aimed at. At intervals 
a plant may be turned out so that an in- 
spection can be made of its roots; and, if the 
pot or pan is nearly full of roots, it is in a 
safe condition to bring up into the sun 
room to flower. Should some bleached top 
growth have been made, it will soon develop 
its greenness when brought into the light. 

There are several really showy flowering 
plants that are easily grown during the 
winter months, which can be purchased in 
flower or in a backward half grown stage. 
The primulas, for example, will make a 


The modern form of stellata type of Cineraria is vastly 
more attractive than the old compact florists form 


nice decoration massed among ferns. A 
deserving favorite in this class is P. mala- 
coides, very floriferous, flowering even in 
small 3-inch pots with small pale lavender 
flowers. When grown in a large pot the 
Primula is especially serviceable as it lasts 
in bloom through the winter. 
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The stellata type of the Chinese Primrose is more decorative 
for house work than the compact old-fashioned form 


The popular Cyclamen with its ever in- 
creasing supply of flowers in individual 
colors needs no special mention. Where 
there is ample space the star flowering type 
of Cineraria will be found to give some splen- 
did effects. Well grown plants will average 
three feet in height. For a small sun parlor 
the ordinary choice dwarf strain is to be pre- 
ferred. The Cineraria, like the Cyclamen, 
should have the coolest end of the room 
allotted toit. Beginners must not expect to 
successfully handle in a sun room the really 
tropical plants, such as Crotons, stove Dra- 
caena, or Orchids; these require higher tem- 
peratures and a decidedly damp atmosphere, 
conditions that cannot be given in a sun 
room. For foliage effect rely on the Ferns. 

The watering of the plants is important, 
especially with plants grown under arti- 
ficial heat in the dull months. The whole 
life of the plant hangs here. Ina sun room 
it is necessary to stand the pots in saucers 
so as not to disfigure the painted wood work 
and through this method a large number 
of beautiful plants meet their doom. The 
saucers need to be looked at after watering, 
and any contents emptied out. Never 
water plants late in the afternoon. 


Violets in Winter ‘Time—sy Mrs. H. W. Roby, kos: 


SIX THOUSAND FLOWERS FROM ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY PLANTS THAT WERE 
GROWN IN A STRUCTURE THAT INVOLVED LESS THAN A DOLLAR OF DIRECT EXPENSE 


N THE days when cattle barons and 
potato, corn, and cotton kings began 
to flourish, I had secret hopes of 
sometime becoming a Violet queen. A 

friend had given me a pot of Violets one 
Christmastide; and, though I nourished it 
with tender care in the house, it gave me 
few blossoms and many leaves. So in 
April I filled a box a foot square with rich 
and fine soil, separated the plant into as 
many little ones as I could find rootlets for, 


(even the tiniest plant with tiniest root 
will grow), and inserted them firmly in the 
rich earth a couple of inches apart, Words- 
worth speaks of a “‘violet by a mossy 
stone,” and Kipling chants ‘‘violets of the 
undercliff, wet with Surrey spray.” But 
mossy stones are scarce in Kansas; so I set 
the box on the north side of the woodshed. 
It’s a far cry to the Surrey spray; but one 
can sprinkle it often and well; though it is 
not likely any moss will grow on it. 


When the plants are well established I 
reset them in a shady place. Under a tree 
is good if it is a tree with a deep tap-root. 
Beware of trees that fill the ground to its 
very surface with tiny fibers. The modest 
violet resents the smothering embrace of 
cottonwood or mulberry rootlets. I mixed 
what my colored boy calls “dope,”—namely, 
guano 2 parts, bone meal one part, wood 
ashes one part, lime one part,—and dropped 
a tablespoonful into each place for the 
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young plant as I set them then nine inches 
apart. 

When the leaves began to fall from the 
trees I inclosed my Violets in a bottomless 
box, 12 inches high at the back, 8 inches 
high at the front, and any length and width 
my old window sash would permit. I in- 
closed the ends, banked the earth compactly 
around the outsides of the box, and put on 
my window sash, giving the Violets plenty 
of air on all sunshiny days. I saw that 
they did not become dry. Whenever the 
thermometer showed signs of dropping 
to 25° or lower, I covered the glass with a 
bed made of burlap stuffed with straw till 
about four inches thick, and tied at inter- 
vals with cotton twine. 

I will never shut a Violet up in a living 
room again without the humblest apologies 
to her ladyship and a firm determination 
to be thankful if I get half a dozen flowers 
during the winter. If the above process 
is repeated every season, in three years one 
may be obliged to buy a whole square if one 
lives in town, or surrender a cornfield if 
one’s home is in the country. The other 
alternative is to throw away the plants 
there is no room for. 

In the process of becoming a violet queen 
I discovered that, shocking as it may seem 
to the other kind of queens, one must go 
into trade. Though real queens and kings 
and barons are never supposed to do 
anything useful, a potato king must sell 
potatoes; a cattle baron must sell cattle; 
and, of course, a Violet queen must sell 
Violets. 

Now a queen is always young and hand- 
some to the public and the newspapers; 
but, privately, I might whisper, if she is 
going to pick 4,000 Violets a day, she is sure 
to have freckles and rheumatism, no matter 
how young and fair she is. For she must 
get down on her knees in the sun and mud 
and rain and snow, and keep that devo- 
tional posture for several hours a day. 

So, after many years of picking Violets 
from cold frames, a greenhouse seemed a de- 
sirable thing. The other half of the house- 
hold shook his head doubtfully. ‘Hardly 
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worth while,” he opined, “expensive and 
troublesome; and, unless heated, no good.” 
But, like John Brown, also of Kansas, 
I “dared begin.” 
One pleasant June day, armed with Gal- 


loway’s Commercial Violet Culture and at- — 


tended by the hired man, who, by the way, 
was a deafmute, and could neither exas- 
perate me with advice nor distract me with 
questions except in the finger language 
which I did not understand, I marched in 
proud procession to a discarded barnyard. 
The horses had surrendered to the auto; 
and the field lay open to whatever conquer- 
ing hero or heroine might wish to enter. 
The book was laid open on the ground at 
page 80, and with many signs and gestures 
the hired man was directed to dig a ditch 
16 inches wide, 12 feet long, and 23 feet 
deep. A retaining wall of the barnyard 
fencing faced each side of the ditch, and re- 
duced the width to 14 inches. It would be 
impossible to tell how many times the queen 
hopped nimbly and gracefully down into 
that ditch to ascertain if it was the precise 
width wished for. The hopping down was 
easy enough. The scrambling out was 
more difficult. When it was finally done 
we looked lovingly on it, though it must be 
admitted it was a little out of whack. I 
had intended to run it exactly north and 
south; but the north star must have swerved 
a little, or the compass got a cramp in its 
knee; for the ditch was really nor’-nor’-east 
by sou’-sou’-west. However, nobody no- 
ticed it but ourselves; or, if he did, he was 
too polite to mentionit. Carefully, on each 
side of the ditch, was dug a bed four feet 
five inches wide and nine feet long. The 
finest and softest soil, thoroughly enriched 
and sifted, filled the bed; and then it was 
set with the plants from the boxes, nine 
inches apart, and at its outer edge a 12- 
inch plank was set up and the ends similarly 
closed. As there was no shed, a mighty 
awning, consisting of some old-fashioned 
shutters that had once done duty on the 
house, was set up in a sort of lean-to fashion 
on the east side; some distant trees afforded 
shade in the afternoon. 
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The shutters had a most uncomfort- 
able way of tumbling down on hot and 
windy days and were exceedingly heavy 
and awkward to restore; “but though 
we almost died struggling with them 
out in the heat, like the old guard, we 
“never surrendered.” “All in a quiet 
shady bed the modest Violet” must grow; 
and how it did grow! I never saw such 
luxuriance! 

When fall came and frosts threatened, we 
topped the 12-inch board with a 2” x 3” 
scantling; and as I had no real sash, only a 
joblot of old windows, I expended 65 cents 
(all the cash that was put into that green- 
house) for a ridge-pole 2’’ x 6” x 12’; and, 
falling back again on the barnyard fence, 
the head of the house, who began by this 
time to take an interest in the affair, set 
up a post at either end to support the ridge- 
pole, and joined the ridge and side plate 
with such pieces of 2’ x 4’ as might be nec- 
essary to hold the windows. We boarded 
up the ends, being lucky enough to find 
two transoms to put in the south end. We 
put a door of a single plank 18 inches wide 
on the north end, hung by leather straps. 
The vestibule shown in the picture was not 
built till the following year. This door 
opened on an inclined plane which led under 
the paper-covered extension of the orig- 
inal greenhouse to the bottom of the 
ditch which only gave five and one-half 
feet head room. Most of the windows 
were fastened down; but occasionally one 
was hinged so it could be raised for pur- 
poses of ventilation. 

When the weather became cold we banked 
it well with manure; covered it nights and 
cold days with the burlap straw beds; hung 
the door with an old carpet; and we had the 
snuggest of places to pick Violets in on a 
winter day. If the weather out doors were 
hovering around zero, an oil stove warmed 
the little house sufficiently to permit the 
coverings being removed. And I not only 
picked 6,000 Violets from the 150 plants it 
contained but wintered over many a plant 
that could get along with a minimum of 
light and heat. 


From this practical Violet house, affording accommodation for 150 plants, a crop of 6,000 blooms is gathered during the winter 
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VII. A Hillside Garden—By Ruth Dean, 


HILL with a gentle slope which 

drops abruptly ten feet, to re- 

sume its slope and stretch on 

again in leisurely fashion into a 
wood, suggests either a garden on two levels, 
or a house on one level and a garden on the 
other. This latter scheme is the one which 
the plan shows. For a distance of two 
hundred feet the land slopes back from the 
road, and at the end of this comparatively 
gentle slope, the house is set, with the en- 
trance side toward the road, and the back 
toward the garden. When house and gar- 
den are planned at once in this way, the 
result is much happier than when the two 
are done separately. Kitchen quarters, 
garage, and service court are all together, 
and none of them unpleasantly near the 
living rooms of the house; but when the 


house is set with no thought for the nec- 
essary accessories, a condition which often 
occurs, the road must go in where best it 
may, and the garden be but a makeshift. 
Moreover, the design of the garden itself 
should be suggested somewhat by the form 
of the land, for observing the characteristics 
of each piece of land and developing them, 
is what gives individuality to a garden, 
and makes it pleasantly different from its 
neighbor. Here, instead of excavating the 
land or filling it in to make the house and 
garden all on one level, the drop of ten feet 
has served as an excuse for a flight of steps 
which leads from a terrace to a flower garden 
below. The five-foot contour lines repre- 
sent the land as it was before any grading 
was done. The steep slope about the 
steps was concealed with trees and tall 
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growing shrubs, and the garden itself al- 
lowed to slope evenly about five feet in the 
total length of 110 feet. Although this is a 
perceptible grade, it is not enough to be 
objectionable, and it reduced the amount 
of fill which would have been necessary to 
bring the lower end of the garden up to the 
level of the upper. 

The two big trees, with the opening be- 
tween them and the wood, more or less 
dictated the width of the garden, and sug- 
gested its fan-shaped spread. From this it 
was a natural step to bring out the border 
planting of the wood and extend it right up 
to the base of the terrace, making it appear 
as if the garden had been opened through 
the woods. Cedars and white birch, witch- 
hazel, sumach, and other wood and border 
shrubs make up this planting. 
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Hardy Chrysanthemums as Practical Flowers 


SIDE from the striking beauty 
of the colors of the single Chry- 
santhemums, which appeal to 
me so strongly, I enjoy the further 

fun of the natural hybridization that takes 
place so much more readily among them 
than among the doubles through the large 
bee-like flies that gather on the flowers. 
By saving the seedlings coming up in the 
spring, I give myself a series of pleasant 
surprises the following fall in the bloom of 
colors or shades that I never had before. 
Anyone else could do just the same for I 
have no greenhouse. ‘ 

My special favorite, however, is the one 
known as Mrs. Francis H. Bergen which I 
have grown for a number of years. It is 
not one of my own seedlings, however, and 
has a personal interest apart from its merits 
as a double white of very hardy constitution. 
An account of this variety may stimulate 
the interest of other amateurs to look about 
them and see what may be promising in 
the stocks of hardy plants among their 
friends. 

I began growing hardy Chrysanthemums 
twenty or more years ago on Staten Island 
where I then lived. Hardy pompons I 
had been brought up with from boyhood 
days in my father’s garden on Long 
Island. Shortly after my 
removal to Staten Island, 
I saw in the garden of an 
English gentleman living 
there a small bed of ivory 
whites that were new to 
me, and which I did not 
at that time know were 
hardy—looking too large 
for an outdoor variety, 
but somewhat smaller than 
if grown under glass. I 
watched these plants 
through their blooming 
season. After the frost 
they turned slightly pink- 
ish on their edges. In the 
spring a friend got me a 
root clump, enough tostart 
half a dozen plants which 
bloomed freely that fall. 
They lived through the 
following winter on the 
east side of my picket 
fence with no other shelter 
than the baseboard and 
pickets of the fence to 
temper the northwest 
winds. 

The following spring I 
started to propagate and 
meme sje the: stock: 
Enough, that in ten years’ time I gave away 
to my neighbors wherever I thought they 
would be appreciated several dozens of this 


remarkable Chrysanthemum. WhenI moved ° 


to my present home in New Jersey I took 
sufficient stock with me to always have 50 
or more plants of this variety on hand for 
myself and sufficient extras to give friends 


variety of colors in the late fall. 


By Francis H. Bergen, ses‘ 


so that last year they took precisely eleven 
dozen out of my garden and some are still 
unsatisfied whom I hope to supply another 
season. 

My Englishman died, and his family 
moved away from the Island before I had 
opportunity to inquire all I should have 
liked of the history of this variety. I was 
assured he did not know its name, and that 
he probably brought it from England where 
he used to make periodic visits. As the 
stock on his place died out with the removal 
of the family, I became known as the suc- 
cessor, or headquarters, for those who 
wanted to get that particular variety, and 
I still send some each year to friends on the 
Island who want to replenish their beds. 

After acquiring this hardy double white, 
I experimented with other double Chrysan- 
themums until I evolved a stock that with- 
stands our winters if planted on the east 
or south side of a house or fence (to act as 
a windbreak only) without any other pro- 
tection whatever, though they come through 
the winter better if in the fall you cut down 
the old stalks and place them upon the 
plants to prevent sun scald to the young 
shoots in the early spring. I have now 
four exceedingly good double varieties: my 
ivory white, a bronze red, a deep yellow, 


The single-flowered hardy Chrysanthemums are exceptionally valuable, givmg an abundance of bloom in a 
The white flower shown is Mrs. Francis H. Bergen 


and a dark pink, with others in train- 
ing. 
The hardy Chrysanthemums grow from 
4} to 55 feet high and are so easy to culti- 
vate that if one but takes the trouble to 
stake them, I do not understand why every 
garden lover should not always have a 
couple of hundred plants of various shades 
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to close our flowering season in_a blaze of 
glory, for they continue into a time when 
everything else is gone prolonging the 
blooming period in the latitude of New York 
for about a month—almost up to the first 
of December. Each Thanksgiving Day 
I always manage to have some on my table 
picked from these out-of-door plants, and 
no matter if they have been frostbitten 
submerging flower and stalk in a tub of cold 
water for two or three hours before placing 
in a vase will bring them around as a very 
presentable decoration. 

Of all my garden pets, I consider the 
hardy Chrysanthemums the least trouble- 
some and they are the surest and biggest 
dividend payers in the profusion of glorious 
bloom they invariably return. 

Of recent years there have been quite a 
number of named varieties of the large 
flowered type of hardy Chrysanthemums 
introduced by raisers, both in this country 
and in Europe. They seem to combine 
the good qualities of both the large flowered 
florists’ type and the old-fashioned button 
pompon, the hardiness of which no one has 
ever doubted. An article published in 
THE GARDEN MacazineE for March, 1913, 
discusses this new large-flowered race in 
detail, and interested readers will there 
find a record of some of the 
more important named 
varieties. 

Of recent years, too, 
certain seedsmen have 
offered seeds of certain 
varieties in mixture, which 
easily can be had by any 
one, although it is better 
perhaps if the seeds be 
sown in a frame in the 
spring and the seedlings 
transplanted into the 
place where they are to 
flower. This particular 
strain of seed has been 
selected with regard to 
light colors and especially 
of what may be called 
pastel shades. Under or- 
dinary conditions a goodly 
proportion of these plants 
will prove to be perfectly 
hardy, coming through 
succeeding winters safely 
and increasing in size. 

The propagation of a 
desired variety is simplic- 
ity itself—either by root 
divisions of the old stock 
plant in spring, or by soft 
wood cuttings taken from 
the new shoots as they begin to develop. 
Propagation can be carried on in a cold- 
frame from the beginning of growth until 
well on into early summer. 

As decorative cut flowers the hardy 
Chrysanthemums lend themselves to great 
diversity of purpose, as the different colors 
may be blended and mixed with impunity. 
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An Everblooming Blackberry 


Seve years ago a friend brought us a small 
vine of what he called an ‘“‘everblooming 
blackberry.’ We rather laughed at the idea of 
planting a single vine of a particular variety, but 
were told that two such vines, when mature, would 
supply an ordinary family with berries for the table. 

We were skeptical of such abundant yield from 
any berry, but planted our vine carefully and 
awaited results. Now we are complete converts to 
the use and beauty of the ‘‘everblooming black- 
berry,”’ as we picked ten quarts of berries from the 
one vine last year. 

These blackberries are particularly large and fine 
and are uniform in size. They are very sweet and 
have the advantage of ripening after all other small 
fruit is gone. The foliage is very ornamental and 
could be used for an arbor or for shade on a porch. 
The stems are similar to those of a rose, and are of a 
rich reddish green. The leaf is very cleft, is symetri- 
cal in shape and looks more like that of a flowering 
ornamental vine than a fruit vine. 

The fruit ripens for a month or six weeks in August 
and early September. The berries are tenacious and 
do not drop when ripe as most all fruit does. In 
fact for an all around satisfactory berry the ‘“‘ever- 
blooming”’ is well worth having. 

Perhaps some of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE readers 
can tell its botanical name. 

Catonsville, Md. 


[The everblooming blackberry is a very old plant— 
Rubus laciniatus. The fruit, while luscious, is soft 
and is not very highly esteemed.—Ev1rTors.| 


Emity H. HAYDEN. 


More about Plums in Pennsylvania 


ON PAGE 244 of the June, 1015, issue there is an 
answer to an inquirer regarding Japanese and 
Domestica plums, advising him as to varieties of 
Japanese plums adapted to western Pennsylvania. 
There are none. The Japanese plums are a failure 
in the southwestern part of Pennsylvania. They 
bloom so early that they get caught by the late 
frosts; and besides they get the yellows. 

My own observation during three years of travel 
in Washington, Allegheny and Greene counties, has 
been that they are an utter failure. In 1912-13-14 
they never even bloomed, the flower buds being 
killed during the winter. The buds start so easily 
that a short period of warm weather during the 
winter months—to which this section of the state 
seems to be subject—causes them to swell suffi- 
ciently to make them tender, and so they are killed 
by severe weather later on. 

As to the Domestica plums, it depends upon what 
they are to be used for. If the correspondent 
desires to grow plums for sale in the Pittsburgh 
markets, or in the mining or manufacturing towns in 
western Pennsylvania, Bradshaw, Gueii (or Blue 
Magnum), Grand Duke, German Prune, Monarch, 
and Shropshire Damson will prove most satisfactory. 
All these are blue plums, which is what the mar- 
kets demand. The reds and yellows do not bring 
nearly so good a price. Bradshaw is not as good as 
the others mentioned but it is earlier. The German 
Prune will stand more freezing than most of the 
plums. I have seen the petals frozen stiff, and still 
they bore a crop, while other varieties right along 
side of them were killed by the freeze. Shropshire 
Damson is to be preferred to the old-fashioned 
Damson mentioned in the published note because it 
is larger and, therefore, more easily picked. It has 
all the good qualities of the old-fashioned Damson 
and makes just as good plum butter. 

Tor home use Reine Claude (or Green Gage), 
Washington, Jefferson and General Hand are, in the 
opinion of Prof. Hedrick about the best plums that 
grow. These are all very similar in appearance, 
being greenish-yellow, or yellowish-green, in color, 
with the exception of General Hand which is yellow. 
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Jefferson has been one of the best dessert plums for 
many years, but is losing its popularity simply be- 
cause it lacks qualities which could make it a good 
market plum. General Hand is a shy, uncertain 
bearer, but even with these drawbacks it has main- 
tained its popularity for more than a century. 
Both Jefferson and General Hand have long ripening 


periods. For preserves no plum is better than the 
Reine Claude. 
Penna. P. T. BARNES. 


Deep Spading 


| pee may be said to be rich in proportion to the 
extent and richness of the sources from which 
vegetable life can draw its growth and sustenance. 
The desirable requisites are water and plant-foods, 
both of which are readily available. In the farming 
of large areas, this principle is becoming recognized. 
We hear of attachments being used on plows to 
break up the subsoil or “‘plow-pan,”’ which is the 
packed strata of soil lying immediately beneath that 


One vine of Rubus laciniatus, the everblooming blackberry, 
will furnish ten quarts of berries in a season 


which ordinary cultivation can reach and pulverize. 
The use of powder and dynamite to blast holes for 
young trees is an application of the same principle. 
The farther down the soil is made friable, the more 
water and food will be available for the plant. 

This truth has been too little recognized in the 
home garden. Underlying the well-worked top-soil 
of practically all gardens is the tough, unbroken 
plow-pan, whose nature is favorable to checking the 
rise of moisture from deep earth-sources, or of 
yielding it but grudgingly. In times of drought, the 
garden is sure to suffer, for it has practically nothing 
but the surface from which to draw its water. Often, 
sprinkling the surface with a hose does but doubtful 
good. What is really needed is deeper spading in the 
spring, or whenever the land is prepared. 

Practically all shovels for garden spading are 12 
inches long in the blade; consequently, year after 
year, the garden gets spaded to a depth of a foot or 
less. Shovels with 16 or 18-inch blades are to be 
had; and during the first season of their use they 
will make up many times for the extra price paid for 
them. If garden-soil is prepared to a depth of a 
foot and a half, it will successfully weather a severe 
drought, proving that the necessary humus is 
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present. Crops which would utterly fail on shallow 
soil will grow luxuriantly and bear abundantly on 
soil which has been deeply spaded. The depth to 
which the roots of a plant will plunge will depend on 
the texture of the soil through which they have to 
force their way. They will go deep if the soil 
permits it. They know what they need and want, 
and but await the opportunity to get it. If any 
plant once gets rooted as alfalfa roots, it is reason- 
ably insured against the ill-effects of severe spells 
of dry weather. 
Pennsylvania. ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. 
Growing Calimeris for Cut Flowers 


WONDER if many of the readers of THE - 

GarDEN Macazinre know and use Calimeris 
incisa? The small, starry, white flowers borne in 
endless profusion above fine, dark green foliage not 
only make it a good edging plant but are indispens- 
able to use for cut flowers, belonging to that rare cut- 
and-come-again type which is as balm to the soul in 
July and August, when the shears must be used with 
discriminating judgment. To achieve a delicate 
cloudy effect I should class it with Gypsophila and 
Statice, although its flowers, like a miniature daisy, 
are much larger than the flowerets of either the 
baby’s breath or the sea lavender. 

Use it in a low table basket with annual blue corn- 
flowers and pale lavender Stokesia, and you have an 
arrangement which is so delicate and cool in its blue 
and lavender and white beauty that you feel re- 
freshed at once. In August, use it again with 
Zinnias in flesh and faded pink colors—the bisque 
shades—and you have a vision of delight. 

Another suggestion which I wish to make is the 
use of grape vines on pergolas. Here we have, I 
believe, the ideal vine for the purpose. The slender 
brown trunk lies flat against the pillar, beautifully 
unlike the hideous bunched effects given by climbing 
roses, Clematis paniculata, and many others. 
Overhead a real shade is made by the leaf, exquisite 
in shape and classic in association, and later where 
the fruit hangs in purple, pink and pale green clusters 
you have an arbor of great beauty—and even utility! 
- Penna. HELEN M. SHARPE. 


Narcissus in Water 


NE of the articles in THe GARDEN MAGAZINE 
suggested growing Narcissus in water. A well 
known seedsman in New York definitely assured me 
that it could not be done. It may interest your 
readers to know that, believing what THe GarDEN 
MacazineE said, I insisted on buying one double Van 
Sion bulb. I kept it in the dark in a hyacinth glass 
until the roots reached the bottom of the glass, and 
was rewarded by two very large flowers from the 
same bulb. Has any one else ever tried this experi- 


ment? 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. W.C. 


Dracaena for Indoors 


NE Christmas I had given to me a dracaena 

which, at the time, had leaves nearly to the 

base of thestem. In the pot and close to the stem of 

the dracaena was a tiny fern (Lygodium japonicum) 

and the donor laughingly asserted that I was being 
presented with two plants. 

The following winter, for some unknown cause, 
the dracaena lost two or three series of its lower 
leaves; the fern, meantime, had remained stationary 
or nearly so. But in the spring the fern put forth 
one fairly hearty frond, which was followed by an- 
other and another. They twined around the bare 
stem of the dracaena and hid its unsightly appear- 
ance so effectively that I did not so keenly regret 
the lost dracaena leaves. 

When a dracaena needs repotting, its roots should 
be disturbed as little as possible. A Dracaena 
fragrans, when given a thorough repotting (the old 
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soil being shaken out and new added), shed all its 
leaves except those at the very top of the stem, which 
was about three feet in length. Its usefulness, 
however, was not atanend. The stem was cut into 
six or eight inch lengths and placed in a sand bed 
where many of them rooted and produced young 
Dracaenas, one of which I now have. The piece of 
stem left attached to the old root sent out three 
branches, but was frosted the following winter so that 
its opportunity for being original was lost. 

Penna. Mrs. S. N. RHoaps 


Seedling Dahlias 


MONG seedling Dahlias I have had some in- 
teresting breaks toward a fragrant flower. 
Three years ago I raised, among a batch of fine seed- 
lings from Kelway’s single Chinese Lantern Dahlia, a 
white single which I kept because it had a sort of 
scent. It is hardly a perfume, but most resembles 
the smell of a cake of Ivory soap. That white is 
distinguished for wiry stems, great freedom and 
regularity of flowering, and heavy lustrous green 
leaves distinct from the foliage of other dahlias in the 
garden. As a cut flower, a bunch of these is very 
attractive, and resembles the Helleborus known in 
England as the Christmas Rose. 

The season after this originated, I saved seed of 
Wodan, Phenomene, and other sorts, bees supple- 
menting the pollination I did by hand. From nine 
Wodan seedlings I have one which smells like a June 
Peony; it is almost identical in bloom with the 
original Wodan, though the plant is not so good, 
in habit. From Phenomene I have a fine single 
bronze with yellow ring, a large, good flower 
every way, with a distinct pond-lily fragrance. 
The curious coincidence is, that the year the seed 
was saved, a plant of Chinese Lantern and a plant of 
its daughter, the fragrant white, grew next to the 
seed-bearing plants of Wodan and Phenomene. 
There are great chances that bees affected an acci- 
dental cross, and that either the soap-scented 
white or its parent Chinese Lantern threw in the 
odor for an inheritance. Chinese Lantern, I may 
say, 1s a perfect witch as a seed parent, though of 
medium size and scentless. By no reasoning that I 
can explain I picked this dahlia the first season I 
grew it as certain to make wonderiul ‘“‘breaks”’ in the 
next generation, expecially to break up in color. 
Results have been beyond my wildest dreams. 

Certain other first-generation offspring of Chinese 
Lantern make seed which endures a winter in the 
soil of an ordinary garden, and sprouts of itself in the 
spring, as hardy as a feverfew or a marigold. I had 
three such seedlings after a winter which killed a 
good part of the peach buds all through this valley; 
but by somebody’s carelessness, two of the three 
were rooted up. The survivor is a good carmine 
single, yellow zoned, decidedly on the “‘star” type so 
favored by a noted Scotch firm for cutting purposes. 


Two views of the same garden. 


bushes and vines on the back fence. 
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The backyard of a Long Island City dwelling, in which 
ordinary every-day flowers struggle to outshine each other 


If my garden were large enough, it is quite possible 
that I might breed up a considerable assortment of 
scented dahlias from the three sorts as a base. I 
have no facilities, however, for taking care of much 
that is new. If any State experiment station or re- 
sponsible grower or amateur cares to take up such a 
line of research, I shall be glad to furnish some seed 
of this year’s crop, and what tubers I have in spring, 
through THE GARDEN MAGAZINE. 

Penna. E. S. JOHNSON. 
Protecting the Roses 


ON’T attempt to fix the Roses for winter until 

the plants are perfectly dormant and the wood 

well ripened. Some bury them in dirt; others straw 
them in; they are sometimes lifted and stored in 
frames; and I have even seen boxes placed over 
many of the more tender ones. There are good and 
bad points about every method. Burying is very 
good but is a lot of work and ofttimes causes loss by 
wet rot; the same is true of strawing in, for in very 
mild winters, when we usually have considerable 
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The circular bed in the middle of the lawn gives opportunity for considerable floral display; and the proper background of green is afforded by Rose 
Compare this backyard with the one right next door shown in the left-hand view 


wet, muggy weather, the plants suffer from lack 
of air. Lifting and storing the plants in frames 
causes a serious check to the plant and prevents it 
attaining the size it should. The box method is 
all right but very unsightly and is almost prohib- 
itive when a person has any quantity of Roses to 
protect. With plants that stand in beds I have had 
success by placing poultry wire on the outside of the 
bed and filling it with leaves about three inches high. 
They, of course, pack down from time to time 
but can be shaken up occasionally with a fork. 
First apply a mulch of manure to the ground. 
Plants that stand separately are best strawed in; 
and climbing roses of the more tender varieties are 
best taken down from their support (if this is pos- 
sible) and buried about one foot deep. When climb- 
ing Roses are on a trellis they can be protected by 
covering with straw. McC. 


Redeeming a City Lot Back Yard 


HE house that I have occupied for some time 
is one of a row, and the back yards of my 
neighbors are the ordinary sad looking, neglected 
afiairs—scrubby grass in the centre, with vacant 
borders running down each side close to the fence. 
I have always loved flowers, and without any great 
trouble have converted my backyard into a real 
garden, for I was bound that I was going to have 
something beautiful with which to gratify my eyes 
when I looked out of my back windows. 

In the centre of the lawn I have a round flower 
bed, in which is a Yucca filamentosa, or Adam’s 
needle, Zinnias, Marigolds, Cockscomb, Candytuft, 
Carnations and Balsam. The path surrounding 
this bed is made of defective electric blocks, or cut 
outs, which could not be used by a factory in the 
neighborhood and which I had for the transporting. 
A marble company also in the locality were making 
marble columns for a public building, and the pieces 
of marble that were cast away as worthless make 
the mound-like edging to my walk. Certainly 
“necessity is the mother of invention!” 

At the back of my yard, a Clematis and Wisteria 
divide the honors, and in front of them are lupines, 
Salvia and Phlox, also a few Spirea and Buddleia, 
Liatris, candytuft, etc. Along the border I have 
over 300 gladiolus, and there are also about twenty- 
five really fine rose bushes, a Dutchman’s Pipe vine, 
Funkias, Canterbury bells, single and double Rose 
Geraniums, Foxgloves, and many other little plants 
in which I take more than a fatherly interest. 

“The garden is a lovesome thing’’—certainly my 
garden, surrounded as it is by ugly backyards in 
which neither grass, trees nor flowers flourish, proves 
this statement. I had no fixed rule for planting; 
as I bought the seeds and plants I simply put them 
where J thought they would look best. And the 
result is one of which I am vastly proud! 

Long Island City, L. I. Puirre C. BRESLOFF. 
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N NOVEMBER tthe gardener’s chief 

_ duties are making proper preparations 
for the coming winter, getting ready to 
give adequate protection to tender, even 
some hardy, plants and generally cleaning 
up the remnants of the season’s odds and 
ends so as to have all tidy for winter and 
ready to start out afresh next spring. 
Only in the greenhouse is growth now 
really active. There all is life and energy. 


THE TEN YEARS’ 


For reckoning dates, the latitude of New York City is generally taken as a the 
: In applying the directions to other localities, allow six 
days’ difference for every hundred miles of latitude 


standard. 


COME TINE late this month or early 
next month it will be necessary to 
store the celery for winter use. Ifa heavy 
frost comes before you have a chance to put it away, throw some hay or leaves 
Protecting and ver it to protect it. I always prefer storing celery out-of- 
Storing doors in trenches to storing it in cellars; in the latter case 

it usually gets tough and stringy, while outdoors it retains 
Surplus Stock its crispness. 

Root vegetables can be lifted and stored in trenches. Or, if a trench is too 
much trouble to make, an old box buried in the ground may be utilized for the 
purpose. Remove the tops from the vegetables and, after placing them in 
the box, cover with alternate layers of dirt and leaves to keep out the frost. 
Jerusalem artichoke, beets, carrots, parsnips, celeriac, salsify, and turnips 
are all stored in this manner; also chicory and sea kale until they have had 
sufficient rest to start forcing in the greenhouse. 

Late crops of lettuce can be kept for a very long time if they are protected. 
Leave it in the ground where it was grown and cover it with leaves and salt 
hay during freezing weather. If this is insufficient lift the plants with some 
earth and store upside down on a cellar floor where it is cool. 

Cabbage is usually stored in trenches. Put the heads upside down and 
cover the trenches, sloping the sides well so that the water will run off. 

A little hay or leaves thrown over the Brussels sprouts will keep them until 
they are used, unless you have a lot of sprouts and intend carrying them through 
the winter in which case they will have to be stored in trenches, just like 
cabbages. 

Squash and pumpkin are best stored in a dry cool cellar; they don’t keep well 
when stored outdoors. It is also advisable to put these vegetables away before 
they are frost bitten. : 

If potatoes are picked over carefully now you will have very little trouble 
with them afterward. A greater percentage of bad tubers will be found at this 
time than at any subsequent period. 

Don’t neglect to clean up the asparagus bed. Cut off the tops and burn 
them, and cultivate the spaces between the rows. After the ground is frozen 
apply a mulch of well rotted manure. 

French globe artichokes must be protected over the winter. Lay some sticks 
around the plants and put a number of corn stalks around each one. This is 
the best means of protection I know of, the sticks are merely to keep the corn 
stalks from falling down on the plants and causing them to rot. 


UT off and burn all dead flowering stalks; gather up and put away all 
stakes; get manure to mulch all borders and apply it after the ground 
freezes. Until the ground freezes you can continue to move the perennials. 
Fall is a good time for this work and you can move any of them if you will give 


Cleaning up them the protection of a mulch. 

the miomer Cannas, dahlias, gladiolus, montbretias, and other tender 
flowering bulbs should be lifted and put away. A cool, dry 

Garden cellar makes the best storage; the cannas can be placed 


under the bench in a cool greenhouse. 

Everlasting flowers, such as gomphrenas and straw flowers, should be cut 
before they are badly frozen and hung up in a room to dry. 

Fall-sown sweet peas produce flowers so far ahead of any that are planted in 
spring that it is worth the effort; all that is required is some sort of a frame to 
put over the trench. A broad frame with leaves and litter will answer the pur- 
pose; lift it on fine days to give the plants some air. Prepare the trench the 
same as for spring planting; use plenty of manure and three feet is none too deep 
to put it. Then build the frame right on the trench. If you have not sash 
enough use boards; in either case you must protect during severe weather with 
some sort of covering. 


Giakt now to protect tender shrubs, such as hydrangeas, boxwood, rhodo- 
dendron, etc., for the winter. The best method I know of to protect 
hydrangeas is to bury them; tie all the stalks together, put a barrel over them 
“and fill the barrel with earth. They can also be laid over and buried, putting a 
, “mulch of litter on top of the soil. 

Pipe CCE Une With boxwood, ocelot and other tender 
Tender Evergreens = evergreens the conditions are different. They need 
protection against sun scald. A plentiful supply of fine boughs makes the ideal 
protection; these placed among the plants protect them from the sun and wind 
and also prevent breakage by snow. This is done by standing the boughs up- 
right between the plants, in holes that have been made with a crowbar and 
placing the sharpened end of the bough in the hole. I would tie up formal 
clipped specimens (boxwood, biotas, junipers, clipped retinispora, etc.) with 
straw cords or rope to keep them in shape. 

I have seen a protection made by driving heavy posts at the corners of the bed, 
weaving a net work of wire between them, and then covering this with branches 
of pine or spruce trees. In this case crooked branches can be used that couldn’t 
very well be used otherwise. 

I have seen evergreens of the boxwood and juniper type strawed in tight, but 
in mild weather a musty condition ensues because of lack of air and causes loss 
by damp rot. - The other method is preferable as it admits air to the plants. 

Most evergreens are very fibrous rooters and therefore have a greater amount 
of surface roots than most trees, this is particularly true of the more tender 
varieties. Constant freezing and thawing ofttimes causes injurv to these roots; 
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DIARIES OF A _ PRACTICAL EXPERT GARDENER 


the best protection is a good heavy mulch 
of either leaves or manure. Personally J 
prefer both, applying a mulch of manure 
and then raking leaves right on top. This 
will eliminate any danger to the roots. 
Bay trees, hydrangeas in tubs and other 
plants of this kind should be placed in 
proper winter quarters. A cool greenhouse 
is the ideal place for the bay trees, and a 

frost proof cellar, not too warm, will do for 
hydrangeas and other semi-hardy 
plants. 

You can continue planting just as long 
: ; as the ground can be worked. Of course it 
is better to have this work attended to earlier in the season, but with trees and 
shrubs that move easily it is perfectly practical to continue planting all this. 
month, in fact all winter if the ground stays in workable condition. Oaks, birch, 
tulips, and beeches should not be moved in fall. 


|g IS quite an art to protect tender perennials over the winter. If you use 
a whole lot of covering a mild damp spell will cause as much damage as 
heavy freezing. Try the following method: Lay some heavy brush over the 
plants and put the protecting material on top of this. The brush should be 
Protecting for heavy enough to keep the litter off the plants and it 
Winters Mualchia should be shaken occasionally when it gets matted 

’ & down with rain or snow. Campanulas, pompon 
chrysanthemums, anchusas, anemones, etc., are all best when protected in this 
manner. 

A heavy mulch should be applied to the perennial border after it has been well 
cleaned. Keep the manure away from the plants, confining it entirely to the 
intervening spaces between the plants. The better the grade of manure used 
and the greater quantity, the better the flowers next season. 

A mulch should be applied to bulb plantings after the ground is frozen, not 
merely as a protection, but as plant food for the bulbs which continue to make 
roots practically all winter. 

Apply a mulch of good manure to the strawberry bed. A light covering of 
salt hay over the plants, just enough to keep the sun from damaging them, is 
also beneficial. Lay a few light sticks on top to keep it from blowing away. 


jee you thought anything about setting out an orchard? Apple and 
pear trees are best set in fall, while the stone fruits do better if left until 
spring. However, now is the time to get the ground ready; don’t venture to 
plant the trees without proper soil preparation. Plow good and deep, using 
Starting an a sub-soil plow to break up the stratum of hard pan that is 

usually found beneath the top soil. Make the holes big and 
Orchard fill them with good soil and manure. Dynamite is used con- 
siderably nowadays in making holes and it works very successfully; it thoroughly 
pulverizes the soil and breaks the hard underlying clay, thus giving the roots a 
chance to penetrate down deep into the soil. 


HERE is a great tendency nowadays to grow vegetables in the greenhouse. 
There are. few that do not force well if the proper conditions are given 
them. In the cool house cauliflower, beets, carrots, green onions, parlsey, 
radishes and spinach (both types) are all possible, with asparagus and rhubarb 
Tatthe under the benches; in the warm house, beans, bush limas, cu- 
cumbers, eggplant, muskmelons, and tomatoes are all possi- 
Greenhouse  pilities. With a little judgment and skill used in planting it is 
surprising the amount of vegetables a small greenhouse will produce. 

This is the time to start mushrooms. You do not need a special cellar for 
the purpose; they can be raised perfectly well under the benches in the green- 
house. The big point with mushrooms is to be sure the droppings don’t burn 
while being collected. Use plenty of water in moderate quantities. 

This is the time to start cuttings of bush’plant chrysanthemums. By strik- 
ing the cuttings now and growing on moderately through the winter the founda- 
tion of a good plant is formed. 

Start feeding calla lilies just as soon as they show their first flower; manure 
waters are best for the purpose. Feed them freely as they grow. 

Early freesias should be now ready for staking. Do not neglect this. Do not 
start feeding until the bud appears in the sheath; then feed freely with liquid 
manures. 

Don’t make the error of growing sweet peas too warm; keep the night tem- 
perature around 45 degrees and try to keep the soil condition as evenly balanced 
as possible. By that I mean don’t get the plants waterlogged nor allow them 
to get excessively dry. 

Lilies intended for Christmas should now be placed in the warm house. 
Throw away any diseased plants as it is a waste of time to bother with them. 
Don’t feed until the bud shows. 

Tap the tomatoes on dull days to make the pollen fly; at this season of the 
year this will usually be enough help to cause them to “set.” Don’t feed 
the plants but keep adding a mulch of rich soil to the outside of the hill as 
required. ze 

Don’t pinch the carnations any longer; allow them to flower, and keep the 
night atmosphere moderately dry. Do the spraying and watering in the morn- 
ing so that the plants will get a chance to dry out during the day. p 

Roses should be flowering now and it is a good time to start feeding, with a 
moderate amount of liquid manure; or a mulch of good cow manure applied to 
the top of the bench is excellent. : : 

If you have any trouble with meal bug in your fruit houses now is the time 
to get after it. Remove all loose bark and thoroughly fumigate the houses with 
hydrocyanic acid gas. Paint the canes thoroughly with wood alcohol. Be 
sure to keep the alcohol away from the eyes. : 

Give the palms and stove plants a moderate resting period. Keep the house 
a few degrees lower (around 60 degrees nights) and only spray a couple of times 
aday. Keep the soil in the pots rather dry. 
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FOR 


YOUNG FOLKS, 


CONDUCTED BY ELLEN EDDY SHAW 


Cray: 


Class Room and House Plants 


ST a good potting soil is needed. If pos- 
sible I would have the children themselves 
prepare the soil mixture. In school time give 
them the receipt for this, using it as a spelling 
or writing lesson. If you find that the soil brought 
in for this work is very heavy and lumpy, have it 
sifted. The sieves may be made in the manual 
training shop. Some of my boys made theirs at 
home last year; they took soap boxes and starch 
boxes, knocked out the bottoms and put wire 
screening on. Use either of these receipts for the 
potting soil; 4 garden soil, } sand and 4 rotted ma- 
nure; or 3 garden soil, 4 sand, 3 leafmold. 

After the soils are sifted (and do this only if 
necessary), have the children mix the three kinds 
together with their hands. It is real fun to get 
right into this. Then place crock in the bottom 
of the pot and fill in some soil. Tamp, or press 
down firmly the soil into place. The boys can 
make the tampers, whittling out pieces of wood to 
resemble potato mashers only smaller in size, having 
the end of the tamper about two inches across. 

After tamping down this first layer of soil hold 
the plant in the pot with one hand and fill in soil 
with the other, occasionally pressing it down. 

With the following plants you will be successful: 
(a) For sunny windows: geranium, marguerite, 
coleus, petunia heliotrope and fuchsia. (b) For 
sunless windows: geranium, abutilon, fuchsia, 
Begonia sanguinea, Begonia metallica, Begonia 
semperflorens, pandanus, dracena, ferns, and palms. 


The Wardian Case 


|Dee you ever have a Wardian case? Well, it 
is the best sort of little plant house, a sort 
of baby conservatory, a house of glass to keep in 
the schoolroom or living-room. Assisted by the 
sun, it very nearly takes care of itself, which is the 
principal reason why it is fine for class-room use. 
An aquarium made of glass, oblong in shape with 
a nice firm metal base, is just right for a Wardian 
case. This case can also be made in the manual 
training shop. 


Ferns in Wardian case. 
gether makes a better appearance 


A variety of plants set close to- 


Put about an inch layer of crock in the bottom of 
it, then a 2-inch layer of sphagnum moss, and over 
this about four to six inches of rich, light soil. 
above it there must be space for air. The case 
should have a glass top so arranged that occasionally 
each day a little air may be let in. If the plants 
in the case are sprayed with clean, warm water 
once a week, this will give sufficient moisture, for 
the moisture evaporates, condenses on the glass 
top, and drops back again into the soil. 

The following plants will do nicely. I give their 
scientific names so that the plants may be more 
easily ordered from 
the florists: 

Dracaena Godseffi- 

ana 

Dracaena Sanderi- 

ana 

Begonia Thurstoni 

Pandanus utilis 

Pandanus Veitchii 

Pteris serrulata 

Calathea ornata 

Calathea zebrina 

Alternanthera 

Anthericum Lilias- 

trum 

Pellionia Daveaue- 

ana 

Peperomia Sander- 

sii 

Cordyline (Dracae- 

na) terminalis 

The children will 
find the Wardiancase 
one of the most in- 
teresting of nature 
lessons. The dust 
and uneven temper- 


Note position of plant and 
ball of earth in repotting. Set 
the plant lower in the pot than 
it was before 


ature of the ordinary 


class room usually a fatal combination to work 
against, play practically no part in the life of 
Wardian case plants. Here is something to do 
with plants that represents a permanent, all- 
winter joy! 


Window Boxes 


[2 SEEMS to me that perhaps one of the most 
satisfactory ways to keep growing plants in a 
class-room is by the use of the ordinary window 
box. Such a box, bracketed below the window sill, 
takes almost no room and the window sill itself is 
left free for single plants. 

At the Ethical Culture School, New York City, 
I had a window box full of little cedar trees. These 
trees, taken from the Adirondacks, brought care- 
fully down to the city by one of the teachers, placed 
in a window box, lived undisturbed for three years. 
After that they were transplanted and the soil was 
renewed. If you start such a box of evergreens, 
place over the surface of the soil a covering of sphag- 
num moss. This helps hold the moisture in the 
soil keeping it damp like wood’s soil. 

I would not attempt to have any unusual com- 
bination of plants in my window box. It is a hard 
task to raise plants in any class-room, so stick to 
old standbys such as geranium, fuchsia, begonia, 
dracaena, coco palm, sweet alyssum; and vinca, 
tradescantia (Wandering Jew) and English ivy as 
trailers. All these plants are good to use as separ- 
ate potted plants in the class-room. 

I have found that there are usually one or two 
reasons why window boxes fail to look well: one 
is lack of drainage, the other improper watering of 
the box. Fill the bottom of the box with at least 
two inches of drainage material, rocks, crock, char- 
coal, etc. Children water the top surface of the 
soil for the most part. I make a regular lesson out 
of this method of watering. When plants are 
watered they should be thoroughly watered. After 
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a watering ask some child to take a plant label and 
poke carefully down into the soil to see how far 
down it is wet. So often only the top inch is moist 
the rest quite dry. 

Most people fuss so over their boxes of plants; 
fill, in fact crowd, the box full of plants. Water 
thoroughly when necessary and leave the rest of it 
to the air and sunshine. Suppose there is no sun- 
shine entering your room? Then fill the box with 
begonias, ferns, fuchsias, aspidistra, dracaena, trade- 
scantia and myrtle. 


Working with Bulbs 


FTER much experimenting with bulbs, I believe 
children get more pure joy out of them than 
from perhaps any other one kind of plant. Chinese 
lilies do behave so badly; the buds blast if con- 
ditions are not just right, they run to straggly 
leaves and cause much disappointment to the chil- 
dren. The other members of this family, however, 
such as the Paper White narcissus, the little sweet 
scented jonquils or even daffodils, planted in the 
same way in pebbles and water or sand and water 
are much more reliable. 

The storage of bulbs is another problem. If it is 
impossible to dig a deep trench (two feet) for this, 
dig a shallow one so that when the pots are placed 
on the bottom of it they will be about four inches 
below the surface of the soil. Then fillin with ashes, 
and if the season be very severe, heap the ashes 
above the ground level. I have found this excel- 
lent when I have been unable to dig deep; and 
so many people feel that they must have a deep 
trench. 

I have found that, in working with boys and girls, 
too often we attempt to raise a number of things, 
and do it indifferently; I believe it better to 
concentrate on one or two things. 

One of the easiest of all plants to raise indoors is 
the spirea. Buy roots, from the florist in the fall, 
of a good potting variety, such as the Gladstone. 
If there are several roots together, cut and break 
them apart, using no special care for tender treat- 
ment is not needed. If the roots are long, cut them 
back. These roots will usually take an 8- or Io- 
inch pot. 


Gladstone Spirea, a pot variety, easy of culture: excellent 
for use in school rooms 
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[Synopsis of preceding chapters: Roseberry Gardens is the name of a nursery of the old type, with azaleas, magnolias, etc., in profusion. The owner, Mr. Worthington, is a stately, scholarly 
gentleman of the old school, yet an advanced thinker, a plant lover always anxious to succeed with new introductions. Rudolph Trommel, the foreman, a Swiss, grows plants rather because he loves 


them than from any business instinct. 


another visitor to the Nursery. 


interest in the plants of the Nursery and of Maurice’s interest in those same plants! 
use of a few of the commonest hedge plants to the neglect of others better but less used. 


He also is a shrewd judge of human nature. 


: : Among the customers is Maurice J. Herford, a dilletante admirer of plants, an artist. 
secretary to Mr. Worthington and the protégé of old Rudolph Trommel, who is constantly instructing her in garden craft and plant! knowledge. 
Roberta has to act as guide and saleswoman to Maurice Herford. Roberta is self reliant and unconventional. 


c ( u Roberta Davenant is 
From time to time Michael so arranges things that 


[er : : Paul Fielding, a landscape student and relative of Major Pomerane, a resident, is 
He would go horseback riding with Roberta in the early mornings, to the secret delight of the Major, who twits his cousin with remarks concerning Roberta’s 
One August day Michael suggests teaching Roberta how to bud and incidentally talks about the popular 

Settling down to the work of budding, Michael becomes reminiscent. 


Later, Paul Fielding, discouraged 


by Roberta’s indifference, receives advice from his cousin, Major Pomerane. Paul visits Roseberry Gardens the following morning and to his delight is asked by Roberta to help’her in making an 


inventory of the plants in the nursery. 
visit the houses. _ 
accepts an invitation to visit him at Christmas.] 


CHAPTER XX 


RoBerRTA went back to the dingy little office 
through the clear September morning without so 
much as looking at the heavily berried shrubs that 
brushed her sleeve and had so engrossed her atten- 
tion a short half hour before. Back at the office she 
put the gentians in a glass of water on her desk and 
took up her morning’s work. But she worked rather 
absently. The trouble was that part of her mind 
persisted in staying down where the young oaks 
marked what Michael called the End Entirely, and 
her vision remained at the break in the*hedge where 
Paul Fielding had disappeared through the gap. 

She smiled to herself, whimsically, at Paul Field- 
ing’s very obvious secret, as one smiles at a child’s 
painstaking and fruitless concealment, for a girl of 
nineteen is at some points ages older than a man of 
nine and twenty and Paul was only twenty-six. 
Women are nearer, curiously nearer, to the heart of 
things. The Serpent must have had several conver- 
sations with Mother Eve before the crucial step, and 
she had doubtless sampled many of the apples of 
wisdom before she thought of offering one to Adam. 
Although she knew perfectly well what was in his 
mind, Roberta was relieved that he had not forced 
an issue, had not made it necessary for her to say 
what she would not like to have said; she was glad 
that he had not “‘spoiled things.” And yet some- 
thing in her, shy and reluctant, wished he had not 
left quite so much unspoken. 

Then she pushed back the coppery hair, settled a 
hair-pin or two snugly, by way of moral emphasis, 
after the manner of women, and turned resolutely 
to her work. 

Brief moments of poetry are followed rapidly 
enough by prose in this work-a-day world, and prose 
in a concrete form came definitely before Roberta. 

“°Tis a teacher,’ said Michael O’Connor, ‘“‘’tis 
Nature Study she’s afther. Maybe you’d be good 
enough, Miss Davenant—she says she knows you. 
I’ve no time for the likes of her—I know the kind— 
she’ll not be buyin’ a thing. It’il just be breakin’ 
branches an’ askin’ questions.” 

Roberta left her desk and turned to meet the vis- 
itor that Michael presently brought with him. 
Tall and angular was the visitor, with pale brown 
hair worn high over a high forehead. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Ross,” said Roberta, re- 
cognizing her directly. 

““T want some nature material, Miss Davenant; 
stuff for a nature talk, you know, that I’m going to 
give on Monday. You must have some things out 
here that will do. Those are rather pretty—those 
blue things—what are they?” and she nodded in 
the direction of the gentians. 

Instinctively Roberta put out her hand and moved 
them to a less conspicuous position, a little out of 
range. ‘‘Gentians,” she answered briefly; then, 
hastily, as if to turn her visitor’s attention, “‘ Won’t 


He seizes the opportunity to tell her of his southern home. 


you come out? I daresay we can find some things 
you would like for the children.” 

But the visitor grated on her mood—grated abom- 
inably. 

“What are those little green things?” pointing a 
finger at some thrifty young roses. ‘‘What’s the 
freak red bush?”’ She pointed at a flaming evony- 
mus. 

Roberta took her budding knife and cut for her 
visitor some sturdy hard-wooded things—a branch 
of bittersweet, of dogwood, of privet in berry, ex- 
plaining to her the birds’ liking for the ivory candi- 
dissima berries. ‘‘I don’t mind her having those,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘They’ve no feelings to hurt.” 

Then seeing Michael at the end of a path, she went 
hastily to him. ‘“‘Do take her, Michael—she’s 
worse than a dealer!” 

“Ts she so?” said Michael sympathetically. “‘Well, 
I'll finish wid her. Dig the rest of the list, b’ys,’’ he 
called to his gang. ‘“‘I’'ll be wid yez at the shed.” 

‘Miss Davenant is wanted at the office,” he said 
guilelessly as he took the post of cicerone. 

Twenty minutes later the two returned to the 
office. Miss Ross, beside her hand-bag and note- 
book, clasped a few fringed gentians whose roots 
were dangling helplessly. 

“‘T wanted these,” she said. ‘‘I’m giving the class 
Bryant’s ‘Fringed Gentian’, and you know that, if 
possible, the class should be shown a flower. You 
should have a daffodil if you do Wordworth’s ‘Daf- 
fodils’. These seem scarce.” 

“There are very few here now,” said Roberta 
slowly. ‘Those were down at the end of the lower 
plantation?” 

“Vis,” said Michael. ‘‘I hope you tell the chul- 
dren that the flower’s a biennal, and that they must 
leave some always for seed, or it will be extermi- 
nated!” said the girl. 

“Michael! How could you let her!” said Ro- 
berta, reproachfully, when the Nature Student had 
gone. 

“Let her what?” 

“Pull up the last gentians!” 

“Sure and I thought she was a fri’nd of yours. 
She wanted to find some. They’re wild, ye know. 
She pulled up none of the nurs’ry stock, though she 
did spile one rhodydendron wid breakin’ av a branch. 
They ve very little sinse—have teachers. She called 
a retinospora a juniper just afther I had showed her 
the juniper. 

“ “How do you tell the differ?’ says she. 

“Make cuttings f’r an hour,” says I. ‘Ye get 
yer fingers well pricked—an ’tis a juniper; ye don’t 
an’ ’tis a retinospora. ’Tis a fine botanical distinc- 
tion.” 

“T am sorry about the gentians,’”’ repeated the 
girl reproachfully. 

“Sure,”’ said Michael, ‘‘an’ there’s things ye 
should be sorrier about, Miss Davenant, than thim! 

“Mr. Herford was here Chuseday, just as you 
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] : f \ _ Roberta is interested. Mr. Worthington returns from abroad and he and Mr. Trommel 
Meanwhile tlie inventory is completed. Roberta, on an early morning walk a little later, meets Paul Fielding, who announces his coming return to his own home. She half 


were off f’r the farm wid the long lad. Niver a plant 
did he buy. He just came out to the greenhouse 
an’ set down by me. ‘Michael,’ says he, ‘there’s 
an old sayin, ‘ Youth flies to youth.’ 

““Niver a tree did he buy; niver a wor-rd did he 
say about the foine place up the Hudson he’s afther 
buyin’ that ye’r to fix up as ye like—niver a wor-rd! 
What have ye done to my little man?” he de- 
manded severely. ‘Ruin yer own prospects an’ 
that’s wan thing an’ ’tis bad enough; but to spile the 
business of Roseb’ry Gardens, too! Him that spint 
fifteen hundred dollars here last spring, and not a 
cint this fall. How’s that?” 

Roberta laughed. ‘‘Maybe he prefers spring 
planting,” she suggested. 

Michael shook his head. ‘“Transplantin’,’’ he 
said, ‘that’s all he cares about, an’ whether the sile 
an’ situation he has is suitable.” 

“*Youth flies to youth,’ Michael, says he, lookin’ 
as cheerful as a tinder hydrangea whin the frost has 
struck it. 

“Sure an’ it may,” says I, “fr a bit av cavoortin’ 
like a kite in the breeze, but whin it comes to settlin’ 
down in life, Miss Davenant has sinse enough to 
choose a good sile an’ situation an’ not thrust to 
luck wid a contractor’s leavin’s.” 

“T didn’t know you dealt in parables, Michael.” 

“Sure, an’ I'l] deal on annything that ’Il sind me 
little man home happy.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


“So our young friend Fielding is returning to 
Carolina,” said Mr. Worthington to Roberta a few 
mornings later. 

“So he told me,” she answered. 

“Ah,” said the old gentleman. ‘‘He came in the 
other evening to pay his respects. Quite an inter- 
esting lad. He purposes trying camellia growing 
on his estate; it will be a valuable experiment.” 

“ec Very.” 

“The first horticultural experiments were in South 
Carolina, the first horticultural society. Laurens, 
Franklin’s fellow ambassador to France, had a fine 
botanic garden at Charleston, but the horticultural 
interest seems rather to have lapsed. I am rejoiced 
to see it reviving. 

“So much could be done there—so much!” said 
the old gentleman, who could always see horticul- 
tural visions. ‘‘They should make hedges of Ca- 
mellia japonica and of azalea, and yet I hear they 
are using the Norway maple as a street tree and re- 
placing their own Pride of India, a magnificent 
thing! And the live-oak, a tree of lordly habit. It is 
the landscape men,” said the old gentleman impa- 
tiently. ‘‘They have no knowledge of the sylva and 
flora of a given region, only a few recipes which must 
serve for all parts of the country. An Arabian 
gardener of the eleventh or twelfth century would, 
if given our problems, work out a more interesting 
and less hackneyed conclusion! I am indeed glad 
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to see a youth, who must understand his local condi- 
tions and climate, go elsewhere for study, and then 
return to work out his local problems. It is en- 
couraging. 

“The old method of the education of the youth 
by travel had much to recommend it, especially 
where horticulture and gardening are concerned. 
I should advise it also for our city officials, so that 
they would not regard methods of proved value in 
Paris or Berlin, or Vladivostok as dangerous ex- 
periments. And he should travel early in his youth, 
before his opinions become hardened. I am glad 
that Major Fielding keeps to the old idea and in- 
sists that his son travel before settling down. But 
he should send him to Italy, to France. 

“You should travel, Roberta. There’s nothing 
so valuable as what one gets through the eye! 
Not the printed page, but the vision—the vision!” 
With that the old gentleman went into his private 
office. 

“Ts it thrue?” asked Michael, when he met Ro- 
berta in the long packing shed the morning after 
Fielding’s departure. 

“Ts what true?” 

“Ts it thrue that the long lad has had the sinse to 
go back to his native swamps?” 

“Mr. Fielding has gone back to South Carolina,” 
said Roberta. 

“°Tis well,” said Michael with satisfaction. “Tis 
the place—is swamps—t’r the long-legged kind, an’ 
no place at Roseb’ry Gardens f’r lads that buy no 
plants at all, at all. If he was thrainin’ f’r to be a 
worrkin’ gardener—that’s one thing he’d larn to buy 
fr’m the right place; but to larn to grow something 
to sell to us—I’veno use f’r him, nor the like of 
him!’ 

Roberta laughed. ‘‘Can’t you ever think of trees 
except to sell them, Michael?” 

“Miss Davenant,” he said soberly, “‘it’s—it’s pie 
to me. I don’t know what I’d do in Hiven if I 
couldn’t sell trees!”’ 

“But come,” he continued briskly, ‘‘come out and 
see the ardisias! The house is full av them an’ 
you ve not looked at them yet!”’ 

Roberta duly admired the sturdy little plants 
with their circlets of stiff, shining green leaves held 
like an umbrella above the smaller circlet of faintly 
colored berries, placed with that precision that 
marks so many of the Japanese plants. It required 
no small amount of skill, in fact, to have the ardisias 
color at exactly the right time. If they were not 
vermilion for Christmas, the sale would be lost; if 
they colored too early, the best might be passed. 

“Tvery wan of them sold already,” said Michael, 
proudly. “Five hundred to Char-les Frear, five 
hundred to Mawson—l’ve the rest all down in me 
book!” and he pulled it out, and counted them over 
happily. 

Roberta had not realized how much of color and 
life Paul Fielding would take with him from Rose- 
berry Gardens, nor the relief that the young fellow’s 
gladsome presence had been in the prevailing elderly 
and middle-aged personnel of the place. In the 
spring, in the riot of color, it was unnoticed; but in 
the autumn, now that quietness was settling down 
on the gardens, she missed the dull clatter of his 
horse’s hoofs on the earth road, and the joyous 
greeting through the window. 

She herself had delighted Roseberry Gardens by 
her own warmth and color and eagerness, and was 
all the young life there. Roseberry Gardens had 
seemed so out of the world, so full of a quiet, dreamy, 
potent charm of its own, with its elderly workmen 
and silver haired directors. Her part had been that 
of Miranda to the Prosperos, while Paul had in- 
truded as a possible Ferdinand; or she felt a little as 
Ulysses might have felt, if, while on Calypso’s isle, 
- some carrier pigeon had brought him a Grecian news- 
paper and then, after bringing that much of disturb- 
ing element, had flown away. Perhaps the truth 
was, that like most New England young folk, the girl 
needed a little play. 

But Paul was right about Miss Adelaide. Ro- 
berta found her constantly engrossed in time tables 
and pamphlets, and the question of whether the rail 
or steamer would be the more interesting. The two 
other aunts—Miss Marcia and Miss Elizabeth— 
were but fainter, less positive echoes of Miss Adel- 
laide. 

“Neither Marcia nor Elizabeth would think of 
traveling,”’ said she. 


“And are you, Aunt Adelaide?” asked Roberta. 

“T have a very courteous letter from Major Field- 
ing, speaking of our great kindness to hig son, and 
wishing that he might be honored by our presence 
there at Christmas. He believes that we are re- 
lated through the Dalrymples. It might be very 
interesting, very beneficial, and both Major Field- 
ing and his son seem so anxious for it that I dislike 
to disappoint them!” said Miss Adelaide, giving, 
like a true New Englander, every other excuse than 
her own preference. 

Roberta smiled. 
going?” 

“No, oh no,” said her aunt, hastily. ‘On the 
contrary it might be most interesting, but both Mar- 
cia and Elizabeth refuse to go; they say it is too 
far.” 

“You would like me to go with you?” asked Ro- 
berta, who had something of the business man’s 
liking for plain facts. 

“Well, my dear, you are becoming so used to af- 
fairs, to shipments and railroads, and the like, that 
I should feel quite safe with you.” 

“Tl do what you wish, Aunt Adelaide,” said Ro- 
berta who also was New Englander enough to feel it 
necessary to dress a pleasure in the sheep’s clothing 
of a duty, in order that it might stand at the right 
hand. 

‘“‘But there’s no need whatever of deciding at once, 
except that I must answer Major Fielding’s letter. 
A very charming letter,’ she remarked, taking it 
up and holding it carefully as she left the room. 
“T shall use my gilt-edged paper to answer it and 
the Davenant seal.” 


CHAPTER XXIT 


THE young secretary could have been seen the 
next day, coming home a bit early. She walked 
rapidly down the path beside the plantations and 
more slowly down the elm-fringed street. At the 
Davenant house she closed the gate softly, went up 
the narrow cobblestone path, opened the door 
quietly—it was never locked for nobody locked doors 
in Meadowport—and stepped into the dusk of the 
wide, dim hall. 

For a reason she could not explain, she closed the 
door softly, went softly through the wide hall which 
ran straight through the house, and out the door on 
the other side where a broad grassed terrace’ over- 
looked the river. 

Davenant House had always reminded Roberta 
of her aunts, and her aunts of the house. She never 
was quite sure whether it had taken its color and 
atmosphere from them, or they from it. There was 
the same handsome, but rather grimly forbidding 
aspect of the street-side, the conventional side. 
Heavily shaded was the house by two great maples 
set too close. And then, past the somewhat clois- 
tral dimness of the hall, was the sunny pleasantness 
of the broad terrace open to the morning sun, which 
one who knew the house only from the street would 
never have suspected. The garden was like Ro- 
berta—utterly unrelated and apart. 

The terrace, twenty feet wide and running the 
whole length of the house, was more Southern than 
New England in character. It was defined by a low 
box hedge and a broad, flagged path ran down the 
centre. At one end were huge lilac bushes, at the 
other house corner a grapevine sent one branch 
around for decoration, while its other did its proper 
duty as arbor by the kitchen door. The terrace was 
one of the many traces Roberta’s} mother had left. 
Before her coming the rear of the house had been 
completely ungraced—only a slope of uncared-for 
grass cut by a straggling footpath. She had won 
the terrace, not by insistence of a right, but, as she 
usually won things, by coaxing. 

“Anything you like,” Robert Davenant had said. 
“Turn the old house upside down. I daresay it 
will like it. But do it without upsetting Adelaide; 
she’s a dear old thing, but hates changes.” 

And Margery had laughed. ‘‘I’m the most ra- 
dical change she could possibly have—and she does 
not hate me, Robert! A terrace is mild beside me, 
she won’t mind; she’ll let me cut the southeast 
window down to a French window, so you can al- 
most let the roses in to breakfast with us! You New 
Englanders keep flowers at such a distance!” 

“There'll be hardly any difference at all, Ade- 
laide,” she had urged. ‘‘Only two steps down in- 
stead of a slope—and you'll like it, Adelaide! And 


“And you wouldn’t dislike 
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when the little fellow comes,’’—she had been sure her 
baby was a boy—‘‘he will trot up and down under 
your window, and look up at you and laugh, and you 
will say, ‘Robin, don’t step off the flagging until the 
grass is dry!’ just as you say tome. But I’m ter- 
ribly afraid, if there’s some bright colored flower over 
by the hedge, he will toddle over after it in spite 
of that!” For Mrs. Robert Davenant had had a 
vivid and pictorial imagination. 

So the traditional downstairs bedroom was 
changed into a sunny little breakfast room, and on 
warm June mornings the roses over the French 
window almost did come in for breakfast, and under 
the house windows were poet’s narcissus and tulips, 
and later tall hollyhocks which looked in sociably at 
the windows. 

“‘T shall teach the little fellow to say ‘good morn- 
ing’ to that very friendly hollyhock, Robert,’—a 
great rose-colored one that crooked its stalk to look 
in. ‘‘You’ve no idea on what very intimate terms 
flowers will be if you let them!” 

And she would make her husband choose a rose 
to take with him to his dingy, musty Main Street 
office, by way of talisman. ‘‘It’s better than a rab- 
bit’s foot,” she would say. 

She would have a small table moved out on the 
terrace, and breakfast there with her husband with 
the elderly lilacs and the friendly roses for observers, 
and coax a socially inclined squirrel until he would 
almost come to her chair for bits. 

Which things were unheard of in Meadowport, 
and would have worried it sorely, but Meadowport, 
fortunately, could not look through the old house 
to the sunny terrace nor around the corner of the lilac 
bushes. But it all charmed Robert Davenant. 
Like most New Englanders he had no idea how much 
of poetry and charm could be put into the so-called 
common things, and felt as if, in his House of Life, 
he had been living all these years with shades drawn 
down and shutters closed, with no knowledge of the 
sunshine and flowers outside until this sudden open- 
ing of them to its radiance. 

But the sunshine had gone from the terrace when 
Roberta stepped out on it that afternoon—it only 
touched the tops of the lilac bushes. ‘‘ Margery’s 
terrace,’ her aunts always called it, and the girl 
thought, as she had often thought before, that it 
was a lovely thing to have left through all these years 
so definite an impress of a blithe personality. Ro- 
berta had never known her mother, but for the first 
time she felt a bit lonely without her. The aunts, 
kind as they were, seemed as apart from life, from 
the vivid, active, joyous, pulsating life, as if they 
were pictures on the wall. Her mother, dead these 
nineteen years, seemed more vital. 

The girl walked with her quick, sure, noiseless 
step along the smooth-clipped grass, down the 
broad steps by the lilac bushes, across the lawn 
shaded by great eims, and opened the white-painted 
gate and passed into the garden, down the long centre 
path between the rows of ardent marigolds to the 
little latticed summer house at its foot. She sat down 
and looked across the garden—dwarf fruit trees 
framed it on the side toward Major Pomerane’s place 
—toward the orchard, by a long, low grape-arbor, 
where now the vines were hung with heavy, ripening 
clusters. The garden itself lay all gold and purple 
in the late September sunshine, rows of ardent mari- 
golds, late larkspurs sending up a secondary bloom 
and already seeding, tall, straggling Michaelmas 
daisies in royal purple over by the dwarf apples 
which showed crimson through their foliage. 

But Roberta was not thinking of the garden; her 
mind was off and away at Paradise Park, and over 
and over in her head she was turning the question— 
to go, ornot. Much of it fascinated and called her, 
and yet she knew perfectly, with that inside knowl- 
edge that women have, that down there, Paul 
Fielding would speak more definitely. Did she wish 
him to? That was the question. If she didn’t, 
ought she to go? 

A swallow flew in and out again of the little arbor, 
on seeing the intruder. Her eyes rested on the op- 
posite bench; an inch-worm was slowly and uncon- 
cernedly measuring his way across, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left. The girl pushed back 
her hair with an impatient gesture—why need one 
look across and beyond, and around the corner? 
“Tt’s not my fault if I have a notion of what may 
happen,” she said to herself. 

(To be concluded) 


MEETINGS AND EXHIBITIONS IN NOVEMBER 


i New Bedford, Mass., Horticultural Society: meeting. 

2 Oyster Bay, L. I., Horticultural Society: chrysanthe- 
mum show. 

3. Short Hills, N. J.,Garden Club: meeting. 

3,4. New London, Conn., Horticultural Society: exhibition. 

3-5. Tarrytown, N. Y., Horticultural Society: annual ex- 
hibition. 

American Institute, New York City: exhibition. 

4. Marshfield, Mass., Garden Club: meeting. 

4,5. Worcester County Horticultural Society, Worcester, 
Mass.: chrysanthemum exhibition. 

4-7. Horticultural Society of New York, Museum Natural 
History, New York City: exhibition. 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Boston, Mass.: 

exhibition. 

5. Pasadena, Calif., Horticultural Society: meeting. 

5,6. Westchester and Fairfield Society, Stamford, Conn.: 
fall show. 

5-8. Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Boston, Mass.: 
chrysanthemum show. 

6. N. Y. Botanical Garden, Bronx Park: lecture, “‘Sources 
of Quinine,” Dr. H. H. Rusby. 

8. Park Garden Club, Flushing, L. I.: meeting. 


New York Florists’ Club, New York City: meeting 


The Chrysanthemum Examining Committees 


COMMITTEE to examine new chrysanthe- 

mums for the ensuing year has been announced 
by William Kleinheinz, president of the Chrysanthe- 
mum Society of America. The members are as 
follows: 

BOSTON: Wm. Nicholson (Chairman), James 
Wheeler, Alex. Montgomery. Ship flowers to 
Chairman, care of W. J. Thurston, Manager, Boston 
Flower Exchange, 1 Winthrop Square and Otis St., 
Boston, Mass. 

NEW YORK: Eugene Dailledouze (Chairman), 
Wm. H. Duckham, A. Herrington. Ship flowers to 
Chairman, care of New York Cut Flower Co., 55 
Twenty-Second St. 

PHILADELPHIA: A. B. Cartledge (Chairman), 
John Westcott, S. S. Pennock. Ship flowers to A. 
B. Cartledge, 1514 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

CINCINNATI: R-* Witterstaetter (Chairman), 
James Allen, Henry Schwarz. Ship flowers to 
Chairman, Jabez Elliott Flower Market, care of Jan- 
itor. 

CHICAGO: N. J. Wietor (Chairman), George 
Asmus, Wm. E. Tricker. Ship flowers to Chair- 
man, 162 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Shipments should be made to arrive by 2 >. M. 
on examination days to receive attention from the 
Committee. They must be prepaid to destination 
and an entry fee of $2.00 should be forwarded to the 
Secretary not later than Tuesday of the week they 
are to be examined, or it may accompany the blooms. 

Seedlings and sports are both eligible to be shown 
before these Committees, provided the raiser has 
given them two years’ trial to determine their true 
character. Special attention is called to the rule 
that sports to receive a certificate must pass at 
least three of the five Committees. 

The Committees are in session to examine such 
exhibits as may be submitted on the 6th, 13th, 
2oth and 27th of November. 

Cuas W. JoHNSON, Secretary. 


Why Not? 


OULDN’T the Garden Clubs and allied 

organizations have a new kind of officer, 
called the Courtesy Secretary? Some of them ap- 
parently do, but so many don’t! It is difficult 
for a general secretary to note and answer every 
smallest notice that comes her way, yet certainly 
she would never omit the courtesy notes in her 
personal correspondence, and why should her offi- 
cial correspondence be less well bred? Yet how 
often has the secretary of this club spent a full 
hour over one letter, in writing out lists of speakers, 
plans for starting new clubs, suggestions for flower 
shows, advice, addresses, any subject on which the 
club could give the help for which it is so often 
asked—and had no acknowledgment of the receipt 


8. Rochester, N. Y., Florists’ Association: meeting. 

Garden Club of New Rochelle, N. Y.: meeting. 

Germantown, Pa., Horticultural Society: chrysau- 
themum exhibit. x 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Philadelphia, 
Pa.: chrysanthemum show. 
Horticultural Society of Chicago and Chicago Florists’ 
Club, Chicago, IIl.: flower show. 

10. Short Hills, N. J., Garden Club: meeting. 

Nassau County Horticultural Society, Glen Cove, 
L. I.: meeting. 

Cleveland Flower Show, Cleveland Ohio: exhibition 
under direction of Ohio Horticultural Society, 
Cleveland Florists’ Club, Cleveland Garden Club. 

Chrysanthemum Society of America Annual Meeting, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Rose Society, Cleveland, Ohio: exhibition 
in connection with Cleveland Flower Show. 

11, 12. Rhode Island Horticultural Society, Providence, R. I.: 


9-12. 
9-14. 


Society, 


10-14. 


exhibition. 

12. Connecticut Horticultural Society, New Haven, Conn.: 
meeting. 

13. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Horticultural Association: meet- 
ing. : 


of such assistance! It goes without saying that 
this does not always occur; there are many courte- 
ous and grateful people in the world of garden clubs, 
but it does occur often enough to seem worthy of 
mention and discussion. 

Two concrete cases will serve to illustrate:— 
The Shedowa Garden Club was asked by the “X” 
Garden Club to lend them two papers on garden 
topics. The papers were promptly sent, but their 
receipt was not acknowledged. After a month or 
two, we wrote, and asked if they had been received. 
This letter was not answered. After another 
month or more, we wrote again, asking if the X 
club would kindly return the papers, if they were 
done with them, and in reply received a letter 
saying that they would be returned at once. That 
was in March—it is now September—and they have 
not yet come. e 

Then our secretary was asked if she would under- 
take some work in preparing for a horticultural 
conference last May, an exhibit designed to bring 
the garden clubs into wider notice. She wrote 
twenty letters, purchased mounting board, pre- 
pared the exhibit, and sent it by a paid messenger 
to the exhibition place, all at her own expense, and 
although she has written to ask if it was ever re- 
ceived, the only answer was: ‘‘I have referred your 
inquiry to Mrs. ” (the acting head of the com- 
mittee), and Mrs. has never answered it. 
The work didn’t take but a few hours; it didn’t 
cost but a dollar or two—but “‘Your exhibit re- 
ceived. Thanks for you help,’ on a postcard, 
would have taken one minute and cost one cent. 
Even if the work was not satisfactory, the worker 
would have been glad of acknowledgment and 
criticism. 

The most cordial and free codperation, and giving 
of help, has always been the policy of the Shedowa 
club, and will always be so. It is possible—proba- 
ble—that we, too, sometimes fail, but we try our 
best not to do so, and always hasten to make good 
our mistakes if we can. What, therefore, is the 
opinion of other clubs, on the question of a Courtesy 
Secretary? Or, failing the extra secretary, on the 
question of—just—plain—Courtesy? 

Shedowa Garden Club. Mary Youncs. 


American Dahlia Society 


ae recently organized American Dahlia So- 
ciety held its first show (which met with en- 
thusiastic support and was a complete success) on 
September 24, 25, 26 at the Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 

Among the many notable varieties exhibited was 
the especially fine, red gold show variety Gold 
Medal; also Golden Gate of the cactus division; 
Calif, a scarlet decorative; the cactus Hortulanus 
Fiet, a soft primrose with pink edge; Mrs. Edna 
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13. N. Y. Botanical Garden, Bronx Park: lecture, 
“European Influences in American Botany”’, Dr. J. 
H. Barnhart. 

14, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Boston, Mass.: 
annual meeting. 

15. Warrenton, Va., Garden Club: meeting. 

15-20. Maryland State Horticultural Society, Baltimore, Md: 
exhibition. 

16. Lake Geneva, Wis., Gardeners’ & Foremen’s Associa - 
tion: meeting. 

17. Tarrytown, N. Y., Horticultural Society: meeting. 

Short Hills, N. J., Garden Club: meeting. 


17-20. Texas State Florists’ Association, Houston, Texas: 
exhibition. 

18. Marshfield, Mass., Garden Club: meeting. 

19. Pasadena, Calif., Horticultural Society : meeting. 

20. N. Y. Botanical Garden, Bronx Park: ‘‘The Dictoms,” 
Dr. M. A. Howe. 


22s Park Garden Club, Flushing, L. I.: meeting. 
24 Short Hills, N. J., Garden Club: meeting. 


26. Connecticut Horticultural Society, New Haven, Conn.: 
meeting. Tey) 

27. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Horticultural Association: meet- 
ing. 


Hathaway, a rich red show; Ignea, crimson scarlet 
cactus; Nantwich, a clear yellow; and the deco- 
ratives Orange King, Sebastopol. 

One of the most attractive varieties was the little 
pompon Snowclad, a neat, little, pure white flower. 
There were also some varieties exhibited for certi- 
ficates, among them being Sunshine, a semi-double, 
remarkably beautiful; and preliminary certificates 
were awarded to H. A. Dreer, Inc., for a yellow 
show dahlia, to N. H. Cottann & Son for a rather 
similar flower, and to R. Vincent & Co. for White 
Delice, a decorative. A most striking flower was 
the new hybrid cactus George I. Stillman, named 
after the well-known grower and specialist who 
also had a fine general collection on exhibit. It is 
a large full and rich flower, rather between the 
English type of cactus and decorative varieties. 
W. A. Burpee & Co. staged the largest display of 
varieties of all types and W. A. Manda Co., showed 
a collection of varieties of the new strain of large, 
blooms in fine colors. THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
Achievement Medal was awarded to Mrs. C. H. 
Stout for the new seedling dahlia, Sunshine, as “the 
most meritorious exhibit by an amateur.” 

This organization, though the very youngest of 
the “‘special flower societies shows a most decided 
activity, and the keen interest of the amateur was 
very evident, both as an exhibitor and as a student. 
The society already numbers some 200 members of 
which, by far, the greater number are amateurs. 
The election of officers resulted in the re-election of 
the chief executives, Richard Vincent, Jr., for 
President and J. J. Lane, 11 W. 32nd St., New 
York., Secretary; G. W. Kerr is Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and Prof. F. H. Hall, Geneva, 
N. Y., Chairman of the Nomenclature Committee. 


American Peony Society’s Bulletin 


ape first bulletin of peony news has been issued 
by the American Peony Society, and it con- 
tains some very interesting material about peonies 
in general and different methods of handling them 
in the garden. Interesting discussions are pre- 
sented by a Philadephia amateur, from an enthu- 
siast in Missouri, from members on the Pacific 
Coast, etc. In this bulletin is also incorporated 
the proceedings of the American Peony Society for 
ro14 and 101s, and the record of prizes offered and 
won at the last exhibition in June. 

Altogether this little booklet is full of interest 
even to the person without a peony garden but who 
loves the flower. We sincerely hope that this 
effort will meet with the support that it deserves, 
and that the Secretary will receive the assurance 
he asks for from peony lovers to the effect that the 
Bulletin be published regularly once or twice a year. 
Copies may be had from the Secretary Prof. A. P, 
Saunders, Clinton, N. Y. 
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Almost Everybody Will Want this 


“LITTLE GEM” $4950 


GREENHOUSE 
Probably you didn’t suppose you could get a real 


Complete with Heater for 

Greenhouse, with its own heater, for less than fifty 
dollars, or for twice fifty dollars for that matter. 
And it isn’t a toy either. It gives forty square feet of 
growing space below Duo-Glazed Sash—(perfected double 
light sash with air space between, insulating against cold.) 
The heater and hot water coil is particularly designed for 
this greenhouse. No matter what the thermometer may say 
outside, the proper temperature can be maintained within. 


The Dream of the Amateur 
Gardener or Florist 


If you love to raise fragrant flowers or succulent vegetables, 
which are doubly a joy because you nurture them—if you 
have longed for an opportunity to “‘grow things” in a green- 
house in the winter—the ‘Little Gem” gives you this op- 
portunity at small cost. 

The “Little Gem” is compact—practical—efficient. You 
can’t get inside and walk around but you can grow as much 
as can be grown in any forty feet of greenhouse soil anywhere. 
Realize your dream of winter blooming flowers and hot- 
house vegetables—a source of great pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, or even of profit. 


Our catalog upon request. . .about Duo-Glazed Sash 
Garden Frames, large and small Greenhouses, and 
Greenhouse Equipment _ 


CALLAHAN DUO-GLAZED SASH CO. 
131 Wyandot Street Dayton, Ohio 
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THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 


Published monthly in the interests of both amateur and 
professional flower growers. 
50c. per year—3 years for $1.00 


The Gladiolus as a flower has been wonderfully improved 
and is rapidly becoming the fashion. Important develop- 
ments are looked for in the immediate future. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher Calcium, N. Y. 


There is Still Time to 
Prepare to Make Your Garden 


Gay for Next Easter 


ASTER, 1916, comes on April 23rd. 
Just the time when Hyacinths, Tu- 
lips and Narcissus or Daffodils are 

in full bloom, but the bulbs must be 
planted before the end of November. Do 
not delay any longer. Make your selec- 
tion from 


Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 


which offers the best of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Jonquils, Snow-drops, Crocus, 


Lily-of-the-Valley, Squills, Lilies, Iris, 
etc.; also the most complete line of Old- 
fashioned Hardy Plants, Hardy Climbers, 
Hardy Shrubs, and other plants that 
should be planted in the Autumn. Write 
today for a copy. Free, if you mention 
this Magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Tulips of Milady’s Garden 


—the Giant Darwin Tulip—May Flowering 


When Milady on a brilliant May morning surveys her garden border planted in clumps of Dar- 
win and Cottage Tulips, the blooms as large as the giant Cattleya orchids, the petals as thick and as 
massive as the water-lily, glittering and glistening in the sunlight, she will be tempted to say that 
these Tulips are indeed the Queens of the Spring Garden. Whether you delight in having flowers 
with 2- to 3-foot stems for cutting, masses of color against the background of shrubs, planted in 
clumps of ten or twenty-five each in the herbaceous border, or in various-shaped beds on the lawn, 
few other Tulips will provide such a wonderful display. 


Grow From Healthy Bulbs and Have Healthy Blooms 


Our growers of Bulbs in Holland, France, Bermuda, China and Japan realize that we are expert judges, that we pay 
highest market prices, which insures proper growing on their part, and that our personally conducted trials keep us properly 
ions as regards their stocks. The varieties listed here are for those readers of the Garden Magazine who prefer a short 

t to select irom. 


Ten Fine Varieties of Giant Darwins 


Mrs. Potter Palmer. Bright purplish violet, base white. 
Very attractive large flower. Height 28 inches. 
Per Doz. $0.70. Per 100 $5.00. Per 1000 $48. 
Pride of Haarlem. Magnificently formed flower of im- 
mense size; brilliant, deep salmon rose, shaded scarlet, 
light blue base. Height 26 inches. 
Per Doz. $0.50. Per 100 $3.50. Per 1000 $32. 


The Sultan. Rich maroon-black with blue base. Flower 
of fine form. Height 25 inches. 
Per Doz. $0.40. Per 100 $2.75. Per 1000 $24. 
White Queen (La Candeur). Almost a pure white when 
mature. Height 24 inches. 
Per Doz. $0.60. Per 100 $4.00. Per 1000 $38. 


COLLECTIONS 


Baronne de la Tonnaye. A long and beautiful flower; 
clear carmine-rose at midrib, toning off to soft pink. 


Height 26 inches. 
Per Doz. $0.40. Per 100 $3.00. Per 1000 $28. 
The fin- 


Clara Butt. Clear pink, flushed salmon-rose. 
est Darwin of its color. Height 21 inches. 

Per Doz. $0.40. Per 100 $3.00. Per 1000 $28. 
Dream. Large flower, perfect in form, on a tal] strong 
stem; color rosy lilac and mauve. Height 24 inches. 
Per Doz. $0.70. Per 100 $5.00. Per 1000 $48. 


Farncombe Sanders. A large broad-petaled flower of 
perfect shape. Scarlet, with a rosy bloom, center white. 


Height 25 inches. 
Per Doz. $0.70. Per 100 $5.00. Per 1000 $48. 


Lantern. Pale silvery lilac, passing into white, inside 
clear lilac, with white base. Height 20 inches. 
Per Doz. $0.40. Per 100 $3.00 Per 1000 $28. 
La Tristesse. Deep slaty blue, with white base; very 


distinct in color, medium sized flower. Height 26 inches. 
Per Doz. $0.75. Per 100 $6.00. Per 1000 $55. 


SPECIAL { 5 Bulbs each of 10 Varieties, 50 Bulbs, $2.25 


OFFER 10 Bulbs each of 10 Varieties, 100 Bulbs, 4.00 
(25 Bulbs each of 10 Varieties, 250 Bulbs, 9.00 


Other Varieties of Darwins, as well as a complete list of the various bulbs for Fall Planting, may be found in our 1915 
Fall Bulb Catalogue, which we shall be pleased to send upon request. 

Our Bulb Stock is such that we can supply your wants. Our 18 years in business and our long acquaintance with the 
readers of the Garden Magazine permit us to suggest your sending in your order with perfect confidence, for any bulbs 


not listed and be sure your order will be filled satisfactorily. 


30-32 Barclay Street 
New York 


Please mention Garden Magazine in your letter so as to 
secure these prices. 


Concerning Quality 


Our business, whether in Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Imple- 
ments, Fertilizers, Insecticides or Poultry Supplies, has 
always been conducted with a view of supplying the 
finest quality that can be had. 


One of the principal features of our business is to keep 
always a display of seasonable goods at our spacious 
stores, and we welcome our patrons who come to New 


York to visit our establishment. You will find our 
clerks never too busy to talk with you about your 
wants, or to make suggestions. 


If you wish to sysiematize vour husiness the Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 
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Order at Once to Secure Your 
Thanksgiving Bloom 


E Lily of Valley 


Planted in our Prepared Moss- 
fiber, the flowers are fully open, 
as shown in picture in 18-20 days. 


You all know the heavenly fra- 
grance. 


Gig 6 0 0.0 4 $ .40 
WAeG 6 G.0 oO 0 -65 
45 60 0 0 oO 1.00 
E64 6 6 6-6-0 2.50 


Price includes delivery and suffi- 
cient mossfiber to grow the pips. 
; Also full directions how to grow 
brom Photo successfully. 


Byzantine Wonder Lily 


Introduced by us in 
“ey ' 1908. The Bulb needs 
B no water—no soil— 
only a place in sun- 
shine or warmth to ex- 
pand its sweet rosy 
flowers in 15-20 days 
—lasting 3-4 weeks. 
Placed in wicker bas- 
ket, glass dish, etc., and 
decorated with feath- 
ery green the effect is 


i . ideal. 

Each 3 6 12 
Large Bulbs $.20 $.50 $1.00 $1.75 
Monster “ .30 -80 1.50 2.75 
Jumbo (scarce) .40 1.10 


Price includes delivery 


As a gift to invalids and shut-ins the above are unsurpassed—the 
watching of the unfolding and blossoming affording daily interest 
and pleasure. Send for our Bulb Book—All Known Bulbs for 
House and Garden and interesting Novelties. 


H. H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren St., New York 


ILLETT’S 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark, Shady Places 

Plan NOW to get ready to plant your native 

ferns, plants and bulbs early in the spring. 

Early planting brings best results. 

Send for descriptive catalogue of over 80 pages. 

It’s FREE. 


EDWARD GILLETT, 3 Main Street, Southwick, Mass. 


— Wu 
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Send Her As YOUR Messenger 


Through her, you can do much—with Red Cross 
Christmas Seals. She goes into the homes of the 
unfortunate in your community and helps conquer 
Tuberculosis. Every Red Cross Christmas Seal you 
buy helps to save the sick and to prevent infection. 


Use RED CROSS 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


on everything you mail or wrap. 


If you cannot get Red Cross Christmas Seals in your town, write 
to the AMERICAN RED CROSS, Washington, D. C., for as many 


as you want at Ic each, 


Continue the Fall Planting 


LEAN up and burn all trash from flower and 

vegetable gardens and so destroy the insects 
and spores of fungi and disease germs which are 
likely to be in it. Humus for the garden can be 
obtained by sowing crimson clover, mixed with 
vetch, wheat, and oats so that in case the winter 
is severe they will be a protection for the crimson 
clover. 

Soil in the vegetable garden needs lime much 
oftener than other soil—every two or three years, 
in fact. Scatter the slaked lime broadcast and 
plow the ground deep. Later put on manure, plow 
again and leave in a rough state. It will be mel- 
lowed by the freezing and thawing. Lime destroys 
wire worms and other destructive worms and in- 
sects, besides sweetening the soil. ; 

Birds should be encouraged by planting berried 
shrubs, such as barberry, lonicera, wild currant, 
high bush cranberry, wild evonymus, viburnums, 
and sassafras. These are most ornamental with 
the bright red or blue berries, and in attracting 
the birds they are a great asset to any place, for 
the birds are the gardeners’ best friends in destroying 
destructive insects. 

Plant deciduous trees and shrubs, also fruit trees 
with the exception of the stone kinds, such as peach, 
plums, and apricots. They are best planted in the 
early spring, however. In the middle South the 
winters are so rarely severe that fall planting of 
stone fruits has usually been successful. 

Plant more nut trees. Pecans are exceptionally 
beautiful trees and are also profitable. The Stuart 
variety is the most satisfactory in this section, be- 
ginning to bear in five years. English walnuts 
and Japanese chestnuts are also desirable. 

The Japanese persimmon has fine fruit for fall. 
It is large, mellow and of good flavor and comes at a 
time of the year when fruit is scarce. 

Continue to bank up the winter celery; the self 
blanching kind is now ready to eat. 

Hyacinths and tulips and all spring-flowering 
bulbs should be planted now. 

This is decidedly the best month for sowing 
sweet peas. Be sure to dig deep trenches, eighteen 
inches at least, and cover the bottom with well- 
rotted cow manure, with some commercial fertilizer 
incorporated. Leave out nitrates until spring, but 
bone meal is good and a small amount each of phos- 
phate and potash is desirable. 

Transplant a second lot of lettuce from the seed 
bed into the coldframes the early part of the month, 
and again in the middle of the month. Make the 
beds rich with fertilizers to force the lettuce to 
quick maturity. Water in the mornings and do 
not wet the leaves. Every day let air into the cold- 
frames. 

Trim raspberries and blackberries by cutting 
out old canes and cutting down others to within 
two and one-half feet of the ground. Gooseberries 
and currants should be looked over and all dead 
wood cut out. Go over entire orchard, dig out 
peach borers at root of peach and plum trees with 
a sharp knife or wire and paint trunk of the tree 
with tar for two feet, going quite below surface of 
ground. Also pull away earth from base of tree 
as freezing will help destroy worms and insects. 

Cut out dead limbs from all fruit trees, also 
those that rub against each other and limbs which 
crowd and keep out the sunlight. Cut from top 
and head low wherever practical. Be very careful 
in the trimming of young trees to give them the 
proper start. 

Though rather late, strawberries can be planted 
now. Let the crowns be well up above surface of 
the ground. Put well rotted manure between the 
rows. 

Turnip seed and spinach can be sown the first 
part of the month and it is not too late for grass 
seed, but this is the last opportunity for all. 

Virginia. J. M. Patterson. 


Write to the Readers’ Service for information about live stock 


Save The Birds 


famous because they win birds to live in them. 


Put out bird shelters now. Many birds stay 
north all winter; you can attract x 
them. Birds do not die from cold; <= 
they die from starvation in fall ig 
and winter months—thousands 
die. Give shelter, food and water 
—save the birds—by getting 
the genuine Dodson Shelters 
and Houses. 


with copper 
roof $6. 


Catch Sparrows Now 


The Dodson Sparrow Trap—no other 
trap like this—will catch sparrows for 
you. Now is a good time to remove 
this enemy of native birds. Price, $6 
f. o. b. Chicago. 


“Nature Neighbors” 


A set of beautiful books about birds, 
written by authorities, illustrated in 
color. John Burroughs says— Aston- 
ishingly good.” 


F folder showing bird in natural 
F€€ colors. Write for this and for 
the beautiful book telling how to win 
birds—both tree. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
709 Security Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Dodson ts a Director of the Illi- 
nots Audubon Society 


Befriend the birds 


Wild birds are our friends and neighbors. Feed them 
suet —one of the basic foods for 
supplying their organic matter. 
Do it the best way with 


WHITE’S 
Suet Basket 


(Patented April 17, 1914) 


Made of strong brown Japanned 

Metal —will not corrode or rust. 

il Fits any treeor post and lasts a 

,, lifetime. Get some of these baskets 

e a Heart and keep the song birds home. By 

mail postpaid, $1.00. Send for iJustrated circular and 
price list of ‘‘Bird Devices”’. 


Charles E. White, Box 48, Kenilworth, Illinois 


Join the Country-Wide Crusade 
Against the Sparrow Nuisance 


Sparrows are destructive. Eat seeds and grains; drive val- 
uable birds away. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture advises des- 
troying sparrows. Many states offer a bounty. 

This is the cheapest and best trap. Guaranteed to catch 
Sparrows. Order today. Delivered FREE. Catalog of 
Bird Houses and food devices free. 


E. E.EDMANSON & CO. 


622-628 S. Norton St. 
Chicago, Ills. 


“i; KNOCK - DOWN 
+ BIRD-HOUSES 
Build them your- 


4 self. Lots of fun. 
Instructive. Write 


Sparrow for Price List. 


Trap $1.75 Del’vd. 
CAN EVERYWHERE 


eed pu if Vy 
\ Well Drilling Machines 


e 
Have a Business 
Owners of “AMERIOAN” Well Drilling and 
Prospecting Machines make large profits either as 
a regular business or a side line. The demand for 
wells is large, and from our extensive line compris- 
ing 59 Styles and sizes, we can select a machine 
suitable for almost any locality or formation, and 
arranged for almost any kind of power. Write 
us your requirements. Catalog free on re- 


te 
“THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
General Office and Works: 


Dept. 10, Aurora, Ill. 


Chicago Office: First National Bank Bldg. 
New York Office: 97% Liberty St. 


E 
\ 
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“Standard 
of the World” 


[! IS a permanent improvement that adds 
more than its cost to the value of the prop- 
erty enclosed. Nothing goes further toward 
giving house and grounds an atmosphere 
of elegance, refinement and privacy — the 
finishing touch to outside surroundings. 


Over 350 plain and ornamental designs to har- 


monize with any house, garden or grounds. Styles 
for every purpose—town houses, suburban homes, country 
estates, parks, cemeteries, factories, schools, churches, etc. 
Book of designs, upon request. Write for it, giving brief 
description of property. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
Dept. “D” Cincinnati, Ohio 
““The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’’ 
Wire Fence, General 
lron and Wire Work 


Vases, Settees, Lamps, 
Lawn Fountains 


More 
ys PURINA 


SCHICKEN 
CHOWDER 


That’s our 
lronbound 
Guarantee 


when Purina Chicken Chowder and 
Purina Scratch Feed are used according 
to the Purina plan described in our free 
64-page poultry book—which also con- 
tains plans for poultry houses; cures of 
diseases; breeding and feeding charts; 
plans for trap nests and fixtures; timely 
poultry pointers; daily egg records 
(spaces for keeping) best receipts for 
cooking eggs, poultry, etc. 


This 64 page 
Poultry Boo 
FREE! 


If your dealer doesn’t sell Purina Poultry feed (in 


checkerboard sacks), mention his name in asking for free 
poultry book. 


Ralston Purina Co., 829 Gratiot St., St. Louis 


Bulb Catalogue 


SEND for your copy. Our bulbs 


are full size, true to name, and 
very beautiful. 

We have a really wonderful assortment of 
66 of our choicest bulbs for $1.00. You may 
send a dollar bill pinned to your order at our 
risk. 

To those who love flowers and ‘‘growing 
things,’’ our Bulb Catalogue will be a reve- 
lation. Send for it today. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO 
53B Barclay St., through to 54 


Park Place, New York 


ine GeA nD Ek N 


MAGAZINE 


lant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


TART with the largest stock 
that can be secured! It takes 
over twenty years to grow many 
of the Trees and Shrubs we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus ena- 
bling you to secure trees and 
shrubs that give immediate results. 
Price List Now Ready. 


ORRALIURSERIES  $niz* Mal: 


Wm.Warner Harper Proprietor Box G 


The Red Dorothy Per- 
kins (Excelsa) Rose— 
gorgeous and hardy. 


Plant Them Now 


Our hardy climbing roses for fall planting need no winter protection. Plant 
them now and next season have a profusion of glorious blooms. We especially 
recommend the Climbing Red Dorothy Perkins (Excelsa) — winner of the 
Hubbard Memorial Medal for the best rose of the past five years. It will 
adorn your porches, house and fences as no other—with a glory of deep green, 
scarlet and crimson. Special Prices on 2 or 4 yr. size: 40c each, $4.00 per 
doz., extra sizes, 75¢ each, $6.00 per doz. Express paid on orders over $5.00. 
Our new autumn Floral Guide is free. Our book of ten delightful chapters, 


““How to Grow Roses”’ costs roc—deductible on request from your first $1.00 Awe 
stST ROS 5 


order. Send for both books, now. Learn all about this exquisite rose-- 


EXCELSA—The Very Finest Climber in Existence \\ men 


PS 

The CONARD & Jones Co. 
Rose Specialists—50 Yrs.’ Experience 
Box 24, West Grove, Pa. 


Baltimore Nurseries 


California Privet 


Any quantity, size and age. No better grown. 
Shade and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Vines. 
Full line of Fruit Trees and Plants. 


Get our prices and catalog 


VALLI IEEE} 


WAYSIDE GARDENS 


QUALITY LIST OF 


Hardy Plants and Bulbs 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


Makes Selection Easy 


BRK, 


KG | I 


ISTE 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co. 7 MENTOR, OHIO 
eee AE TIMORE MD: V MELEE 


NUT TREE MY PENNSYLVANIA GROWN, 
BUDDED and GRAFTED Pecan 
and English Walnut trees will succeed with you. 


You can’t afford to neglect the planting of NUT TREES longer; 
neither can you afford to plant anything but the best BUDDED or GRAFTED 


trees. Write for catalogue. 
J. F. JONES, The Nut Tree Specialist, Box G 527, Lancaster, Pa. 


Hardy Northern Budded Pecan 
And English Walnut Trees 


Bear young, Thin Shell, Large Size, Splendid Quality. 
Special Nut Catalog on request. 
Cherry Trees and General Line of other Nursery Stock. 


VINCENNES NURSERIES 
VINCENNES, IND. 


Or cil S Scale, Appl 
zz. Destroy Tree Pests Funes ics, Boss, 


2 ex and other Snemes of vegetation by spraying with 
GOOD StcrasiFISH OIL 
} SOAP NOS 


Fred 
Does not harm the trees—fertilizes the soil and aids 
healthy growth. Used and endorsed by U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture FREEO" valuable book on Tree and 
Plant Diseases. Write for it today. 


Original Maker, 931 N. Front Street, Philadelphia 


ag 


JAMES GOOD, 


Box 299 


Up-To-Date Automatic Gate 
10 YEARS’ GUARANTEE i ites itlosise Crates 


giving full particulars FREE. AGENTS WANTED. WRITE TO-DAY. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., DEPT. H, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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L] CARDEN MAGAZINE 
READERS SERVICE 


Help in need! Ask this department to answer your specific 
problem. Replies of general interest only are printed here 


When and How to Plant Small Fruits 


I intend to plant about 3,000 strawberry plants, 600 

raspberry, and 600 blackberry. If planted this fall 
will they bear next year, what is the proper planting 
distance for each variety and the proper method of 
plantinge—G. A. R., Penna. 
—Ear ty fall is about the best time to plant straw- 
berries since by so doing you will enable the plants to 
become well established by winter and be in good shape 
next spring to produce a crop. You can do this any 
time from the first of August through September; but, 
of course, during extremely hot weather, it will be 
necessary to keep the plants well supplied with water 
until they are thoroughly established. Raspberries 
and blackberries should be planted later—that is, from 
October first up to a week before the ground freezes. 
While bushes planted fairly early may attempt to set 
fruit next summer, it will be better to pinch off the 
blossoms and allow all the growth to go into the root of 
the plant for the sake of future results. Strawberries 
may be planted a foot apart in rows three or four feet 
apart or even closer if the ground is rich and hand 
cultivation can be given. Raspberries should stand 
three feet apart in rows not less than five feet apart, 
and blackberries about four feet apart in six or seven- 
foot rows. 

The best way to set the strawberries is to use a spade, 
thrusting it into the ground and forcing it forward so as 
to leave a narrow crevice in the soil. Into this drop 
the roots spread out in a fan shape; then withdraw the 
spade, thrust it in again a couple of inches away from 
its first position, and squeeze the soil back and around 
the roots. The crown should be just above the sur- 
face when the soil is well settled. The brambles should 
be planted like any small fruit tree; that is, any bruised 
and broken roots should be trimmed off and the root 
system spread out and the soil well firmed around it. 


Heating a Bungalow 


Ina bungalow that is being built most economically 

what kind of flooring is the best for the first floor, and 
should the floors on the second floor be of the same 
material? Where the temperature goes to 30 degrees 
below zero, would hot air be the proper heating me- 
dium?—M. A. T., Mass. 
—TueE flooring will depend on what you wish to pay 
for it. Of course you can use cheaper grade lumber for 
the bedrooms if you wish, but the cost will not be very 
much greater to have the floors alike in both stories. 
Georgia yellow pine, cypress, birch, or maple will give 
very satisfactory floors. If you are planning to use 
the bungalow in the winter season we would advise 
steam or hot water heat. While the first cost is more 
you wil! get enough better service from the heating 
plant to pay the difference in the cost. Get estimates 
from local contractors as to cost of heating plant. 


“Bud Dropping” on Sweet Peas 


Last season my sweet peas were affected with some 
kind of blight that touched the buds only. The seed 
(Spencer varieties) was planted April 3d in a trench 
with about two feet of good loam and manure and good 
drainage. The vines made a fine growth and were 
given liquid manure and nitrate of soda when they be- 
gan to bloom. The buds started all right, but began 
to turn yellow when about half developed, and in two 
or three days would drop off. I did not find any stem 
that developed more than two blossoms and most of 
them had only one. What was this trouble?-—W. L. T., 
Ohio. 

—TueseE plants developed what is known as “bud 
dropping” and the trouble is often met with in seasons 
such as the one just passed. It is more prevalent on 
vines which have been richly cultivated—in fact, the 
stronger the growth, the more liable they are to drop 
their buds should there be sudden changes in tempera- 
ture with heavy rains. As a rule, however, the trouble 
does not last long. I would never (unless under ex- 
ceptional circumstances) give nitrate of soda to sweet 


If the ground was thoroughly enriched with 
farmyard or stable manure it will contain all the nitrate 


peas. 


necessary for the plants’ perfect growth. In fact, it 
may be that the entire trouble is due to feeding with 
nitrate of soda.—G. W. K. 


Building a Bungalow 


I am planning to build a 5-room bungalow, and wish 
it to contain a living room, dining room, kitchen, two 
bedrooms, bath, sleeping porch, etc., etc. Can you 
furnish me with any printed matter, such as plans and 
specificationsP—C. J. W., Calif. 

—WE HAVE no printed matter to send out on the sub- 
ject of building, but we are very glad to answer 
specific questions relating to building problems. A 
few hints may be of interest. We would advise you to 
make use of plans drawn by a competent architect, 
as by doing so you will avoid making many mistakes. 
Competitive bids from reliable contractors almost 
invariably effect a saving over day work. This applies 
to excavation, mason work—including foundation, 
chimneys, and plastering—carpenter work and paint- 
ing. It is necessary, of course, to first select the ma- 
terials to be used. Rubblestone, concrete, and hollow 
tile are most used for foundations. Stucco is very 
popular at present, as a material for the side walls of 
houses. The cost is from 24 to 5 per cent. more than 
wood, the increase varying with the exact type of 
construction. Stucco over hollow tile costs an addi- 
tional to per cent. Shingles furnish the cheapest of the 
really attractive roof coverings, but, of course, they 
are not fireproof. Wood, for interior finish, not too 
expensive, can be had in white oak, chestnut, cypress, 
Georgia yellow pine, red gum, hard pine, ash, and 
maple. In designing a house it is always an easy 
matter to use standard sized doors and windows and 
frames and to adopt stock patterns of these as well as 
columns, mouldings, balusters, etc. These are made 
in large quantities and so are cheaper than when made 
to special order. The following books of bungalow 
plans are excellent: “‘Bungalows,”’ by H. H. Saylor, 
price $2.40 postpaid; “‘Artistic Bungalows,” price $1 
postpaid; ‘‘California Bungalow Homes,” $x postpaid. 


Entrances in Bird Houses 


What is the proper size to make the openings in bird 

houses intended for wrens, bluebirds, martins, chicka- 
dees, and woodpeckers?—M. E. L., Penna. 
—THE size of the opening in a bird house depends upon 
the kind of a bird that is to be attracted. For wrens 
it should never be more than one and one fourth inches; 
for martins not more than one and one half inches; 
and for bluebirds about one and three fourths inches. 
Tf the hole is more than one and three fourths inches 
in diameter, sparrows will occupy the house and drive 
other birds away. 


A Leaking Chimney 


I have a brick chimney furred out with wood and 


covered with metal lath and stucco. The stucco has 
become badly cracked, and the chimney leaks quite 
badly. Is there a paint that could be used over the 
stucco to make it water proof?—F. L. W., Conn. 

—Ir srEMS probable that the cracks are due to a 
movement of the support given the stucco, either due 
to the fact that the metal lath is insecurely fastened to 
the furring or that the furring itself is not firmly at- 
tached to the chimney or to the adjoining wooden con- 
struction. Successful repairs of a break like this form 
a rather serious problem for they mean either a new 
lath furring, which will bridge the movement producing 
the cracks, or repairs to the construction so that the 
movement will not continue. If the cracks are in the 
plastering only, repairs may be made by cutting out the 
cracks to a fair width, say 2 inches wide, removing all 
loose plastering and patching with new plaster. If 
waterproofing is necessary the best form is one of the 
cement paints which would, of course, preferably be 
about the same color as the stucco in order that the 


wearing effect of time and weather need not disclose 
too great a difference in color when, in the course of 
years, the stucco begins to show through the paint. 


A Cistern Equipped with Filter 


Please tell me how to build a cistern with a filter-— 
C. S., Missouri. 
—AN UNDERGROUND storage tank for rain water with 
a filtering system attached may be built in two ways: 
In one the pumping system is placed in the storage 
tank, and in the other a very deep cistern is dug and 
the storage tank placed well above it. A cistern 
Ioxto ft. and 8 feet deep will supply an ordinary 
household with all the water demanded. The cistern 
must be placed near the house where the pipe leader 
can easily conduct the rain water from the roof. Make 
the walls of the cistern of stone laid in cement, but the 
bottom should be made of good concrete not less than 
four inches thick. If the whole of the storage tank is 
cemented so that the water cannot leak through there 
will be a great saving of water. The pumping cistern 
runs down through the centre of the tank and is en- 
closed in good weather bricks such as are used for the 
tops of chimneys, or good porous tiles. These tiles 
should be laid up in circular form with good cement, so 
as to resist any pressure from the surrounding water. 
The wall should be at least four inches thick. The 
water from the roof is led directly into the storage tank, 
and then it filters through the hollow circular cistern 
wall of tile to the pump where it can be drawn off as 
needed. By filtering the rain water through four inches 
of tiles it is purified and sweetened and will thus make 
excellent drinking water. The pumping cistern should 
be at least three or four feet in diameter so that the 
supply will never be drawn off. There is an overflow 
pipe to the storage tank which lets the leaves, dirt, and 
other sediment pass off. Once a year the tank should 
be cleaned. 


An Automobile Turn-Around 


In a space 42 feet wide I want to place an automobile 

driveway. Will this make a circle large enough to turn 
a machine with a 123-inch wheel base. How wide 
should the driveway be made?—A. P. M., Iowa. 
—Ir you have more space for the circle it would be 
advisable to use it, but 42 feet will be sufficient for the 
purpose. On large estates go feet is generally allowed 
for the circle. The driveway should be 12 feet wide. 


Elderberry Blossoms 


I have read that there is a market for elderberry 
blossoms. Can you tell me what they are used for and 
where I can find a market for them?—H. G. M., Mich. 
—In A recent number of THE GARDEN (English) ap- 
pear two recipes for elderflower wine, or Frontignac. 
One involves the following materials and practice: 
6 gallons water, 18 pounds lump sugar, 5 pints fresh 
gathered elder flowers, juice and rind 6 lemons, 6 
pounds raisins cut small, and 5 tablespoonfuls new 
yeast. Boil the sugar and water half an hour, and 
when at slightly less than blood heat, add the other in- 
gredients. Let it work four days, stirring twice daily 
then strain into a cask with 4 ounce isinglass and close 
tightly.. In six weeks it will be ready to bottle. The 
other uses in general the same ingredients except the 
isinglass for which it substitutes the whites of two eggs 
which are added to the water with the sugar. The 
elderflowers (+ peck) are added before the syrup is 
taken from the fire; the lemon juice (6 spoonsful) 
and yeast when the liquid has cooled and the third day 
in the cask add the raisins. We understand further 
that there is, or used to be, a product obtained from 
elder flowers called ‘“‘elder flower water,”’ to which were 
attributed diuretic and aperient qualities. Whether 
this is still made in any quantity, or whether there is 
any market for either flowers, water or wine, we do not 
know. You may be able to find out by writing to the 
Division of Drug Plant Investigations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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es 
Practical PUMPS 
—300 styles— f 
Permanent 5200 styles — 
Powerful — purpose;hand, 
power, single- 
acting, double-acting, force, lift; 
for shallow wells, deep wells, 
cisterns, etc. Backed by 65years 
pumpmaking experience. 
Our Service Department helps you 
A select the right pump—free. Our 


free book, **Water Supply for the 3 
Country Home” fully describes . 


—simple, ciel, effi- 
Mm cient. Send for your Jy. 
mm free copy today. 

A TheGoulds Mfg.Co. 


Main Office & Works 
Seneca Falls,N.Y. # 


ge 
AL 1S ~ MASS 
RUG usa par OFF 


Underground Garbage Receiver 


Sets in the ground. Saves the battering of your can and [ayy ‘ 
scattering of contents from pounding out frozen garbage. 


Sold Direct. Send for circular 
"Look for our Trade Marks 


C. H. Stephenson, Mfr. 40 Farrar St., ine Mass. 


LOVERS-LOCK: 


PLANT BULBS NOW FOR SPRING FLOWERS 
Beautify home grounds! Pleasure, profit great — in- 
vestment small. We early contracted cream of 1915 
Holland crop. Quality highest—prices lowest. We tell 
| you how to plan and arrange them to beautify yards 
and homes FREE. Our offer—3 assorted Hyacinths, 
6 assort Tulips, 6 Single and 6 Double Daffodils, 6 
Giant Jonquils, 6 Crocuses, mailed to 
f you forsoc. Free planting plan with 
- 4 every order. GALLOWAY BROS & Co. 
samt Box 2521, Waterloo, Ia. 


Not too late to put in these 
bulbs, even in the north, if 
well covered to keep out 


Tulips 
: | 
Daffodils 3°," & re": 


etc Ask for lists. low temperatures. 
: F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
OrcHips in the United States 


Send twenty-five cents for catalogue. This amount will be refunded 
on your first order. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


DWARF APPLE TREES 


that have borne fruit. Eight years old, root pruned, ready 
to move this fall or early next Spring. Ask for list of varie- 
ties. Hundreds sold to satisfied customers. In small trees 
I have fifty varieties of Apples, many sorts of Pears, Cherries, 
and other trees for fall planting. My Fruit Book mailed free 
on request. 


Samuel Fraser, 173 Main St., Geneseo, N. Y. 


SHEEP MANURE Your lawn, flowers 


= and shrubs, your veg- 
etables, fruit trees and field crops, all need Wizard 
Brand Sheep Manure. It is nature’s fertilizer. It makes! 
wonderful lawns, gardens, fruit and field crops. Ask for inter- 
esting booklet with prices and freight rates on bag or carload. 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO., 29 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


HB GAL RD E N 


MEAL GAZAL NE 


You know this trade-mark through National Periodical Advertising 


RADE-MARKS are the 

guides which enable the 

purchaser to repeat 
every satisfactory buying ex- 
perience and to avoid the 
repetition of every unsatisfac- 
tory buying experience. 


National advertising is the 


force which induces a great 
number of people to try a 
product—so that the economy 
of quantity production can be 
attained if the product gets 
general approval. 


The trade-mark is the thing 
which identifies a maker so 
that we can repeat—or avoid 
repeating—the experience we 
had with his goods. 


National advertising is the 
thing which makes enough of 


THE GARDEN 


us use a product so that it 
can be produced economically 
and can be sold to us ata 
price much lower than the 
manufacturer would have to 
charge if he sold to only a 
few. 


These are the reasons why 
trade-marked, nationally ad- 
vertised goods are so general- 
ly the best goods of their 
kinds and are sold at such 
relatively low prices. 


Trade-marks and national ad- 
vertising, working together, 
are the two most valuable 
public servants in business to- 
day. ‘Their whole tendency is 
to raise qualities and stand- 
ardize them, while reducing 
prices and stabilizing them. 


MAGAZINE 


MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL 


ASSOCIATION 


One Barrel of “Scaiecide” 


Be 


¥. 


ill Spray as many 
5 re ig aa 662550, 


bx ‘io 


apply. 


“Spraying Simplified.” 


Trees as Three Barrels os 
_aLime Sulfur Ree 


““Scalecide?? has 
greater invigorating effect 
on your orchard—kills more scale, eggs 
. and larvae of insects with half the labor to 
We can back up this statement with facts 
concerning the Good Resulis from Using 


*SCALECIDE” SS 


Send for our illustrated booklet-—‘‘Proof of the Pudding.”’? Tells how ‘‘Scalecide”’ will positively destroy San Tose and Cottony 
Maple Scale, Pear Psylla, Leaf Roller, etc., without injury to the trees. 


S a 
eed 


SES 


LIME | LIME LIME 
SULFUR||SULFUR]|SULFUR 
a 


Our Service Department can furnish everything you need for the orchard at 


prices which save you money. 


B. G. PRATT CO., M’f’g Chemists 


The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish information about Retail Shops 


Dept. I 


Tell us your needs. 


1 


Write today for this FREE book and also our booklet— 
Learn the dollars and cents value of “‘Scalecide, The Tree Saver.” 


50 Church Street, New York 
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Comfort Idealized 


Mr. James Collier Marshall will solve your problems of home decoration—color schemes, hangings, floor coverings, 


art objects and interior arrangements, making purchases at the most favorable prices. 


Address inquiries to "Inside the Garden Home", The Garden Magazine, 11 West 32nd Street, New York. 


readers. 


sense, may not entirely depend on the condition 
of physical comfort in which one finds one’s 
self, but without doubt this happy mental status is 
marvelously exalted when one’s surroundings are not 
only good-looking but rich in comfort yielding qualities. 

So with the approach of the winter season, with its 
long evenings to be enjoyed or endured as the case may 
be, it will be wise to consider those arrangements that 
will make the house more homelike, a 
place at once attractive and comfort- 
able. This is really an easy task which 
can be worked out as successfully in the 
simple cottage home as in the great 
house, the essentials and methods of pro- 
cedure being identical. 

The most important factor toward 
living comfort is sufficient and proper 
light. Nothing is so depressing as an 
ill-lighted house, an error that should 
be corrected at once, any expense being 
justified by the happy result obtained. 

A lack of daylight is, of course, deplor- 
able, but even this can be corrected by a 
clever arrangement of lamps, and while it 
rather grates on one’s feelings to resort to 
this method in this country, yet it will 
be found most satisfactory and especially 
when one uses those shades of warm 
color in the decorative scheme which 
will light well. 

For example, if the living room walls 
are neutral in tint and a warm colored 
carpet and upholstery are employed, not only will the 
whole scheme be brightened but it will be made to seem 
natural by the use of lamplight, artificiality being only 
apparent when the wall and overhead lights are in oper- 
ation. These wall lamps should always be shaded, 


* sn joy of living, as understood in its higher 


One can hardly hope for a better bargain than this comfortable 
and goodlooking chair with dainty linen cushions, at $11 


Following this important item, the actual furnishing 
of the house takes next rank. Assuming that the 
decorative color scheme is correct and agreeable, the 
choice and grouping of the furniture must be made with 
restraint and with an eye solely to its usefulness and 
comfort. There is no place in the modern house for 
useless articles of furnishings and in doing over the 
house such pieces should be relegated to the scrap heap 
that they may no longer plague the soul of man. 


What is more conducive to dreamy fireside comfort than this charming down cushioned sofa, 


6 foot long, 2 feet, 8 inches deep, and 3 feet, 1 inch high 


MTT TOL 
UUs AUT 
—— 


While serving their practical purpose, these andirons can 
express a dignified hospitality and in this are abetted by 
the dainty brass trivet 


2M TU 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Since a friend in need is a friend indeed—we 
are about to put our friendship for our readers 
to the test by offering them the free service of 
this Department for their Christmas shopping. 
For further information see the great Christ- 
mas Number of The Gerden Magazine ap- 
pearing November 28. 


Ill 


SiH MUU HOUTEN 


This service is free to our 


The actual placing of furniture is essentially a matter 
of personal taste, but there should be carefully pre- 
served a balance neither too exact nor too regular, yet 
quite even in e‘fect. For instance, if the mantelpiece, 
before which is stationed a table and couch, as is so 
commonly done to-day, is to be flanked by furniture, 
do not use the same kind of articles for both sides, 
but rather employ pieces of similar lines and weight. 
This will obviate a duplication of decoration that, 
while interesting for the moment, is 
museum-like and wearying. 

As for the comfort-yielding qualities 
of the furniture for the winter living 
room, only such articles should be chosen 
whose comfort and _ hospitality are 
patent. It is not enough that their 
lines are easy, but they must also be 
inviting. A chair should suggest a book 
or a pipe, and a couch be conducive to 
lazy dreaming. 

Much comfort, too, is found in the 
decorative small articles that, picked 
up here-and there, go so far toward 
making the house liveable. Imagine 
a living room furnished with the com- 
fortable pieces shown here, add a 
spacious centre table, a writing desk, 
well lighted, a smoking set and humidor 
on a-convenient taborette, an orderly 
magazine and newspaper rack, a wisely 
chosen and companionable clock with 
some candlesticks on the mantelshelf, a 
footstool before the winged chair, some 
pillows beside you on the couch, and a capacious 
dish of sweetmeats within easy reach on the table 
behind you, while before you the polished brasses 
reflect the flickering lights of the fire. This is the 
very idealization of comfort. 


The snug comfort of a winged chair is found nowhere else. 
This well made one comes in denim at $22.50 
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Imported Marble Benches 
for the Hall or Garden 


Imported Marble Mantels 


S. KLABER & CO., Importers and Marble Workers 
z 126 West 34th Street, New York 


OM 


yy 
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GRAHAM & LITTLE 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


8 East Thirty-seventh Street New York 


Save Your Wife 


the hard labor of four or five hours’ ironing every week. You 
can easily do this by getting her a Simplex Ironer. This iron- 
ing machine will keep her young, and preserve her health. And 
it will save actual dollars in fuel expense. 

The Simplex Ironer is really something your wife needs 
for running Re home economically. In an average family this 
machine saves its cost once a year, and in some families even 
more frequently. Even if your wife does not do the ironing you 
know that it pays to provide your help with up-to-date facili- 
ties in the home, just as much as in the factory, store or office. 


You will have less trouble with your maid. 

The American Ironing Machine Co. 548, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., publish a very interesting book ‘Ironing Hints’? Write them for a 
copy, it’s free. It will tell you how to make your ironing easy. 


TATLLOWAY 
POTTERY? 


Wit Give new Charm 1o yoar 
Garden and Home - /end for 
Catalogae of Artistic Flower 

Jary, Vasey, Bird-Fonlv; 


ial, Benchev, § olher 
Beaulifal Pieces - > - - 


3214 WALNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 
a: NEW YORK SHOW ROOM 
E{CRAFTSMAN BLDG--39,E.27 SitAve. 


Photography, Good Sport 


but the results are not always 
satisfactory. Ask practical help 
from the photo-man with 

THE READERS’ SERVICE 


Looking into next years 
Gardens 


Now is the time to look into 
plans for next year’s garden. 
When you plant fall shrubs 
and vines it’s the best time to select 
trellis, arbors, pergolas and summer 

ouses. 

New Catalogue Free. Our new 
catalogue just off the press will help 
you. It will be sent free upon request. 


The Mathews Manufacturing Co. 
9th Floor Williamson Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Distinctive Lighting Fixtures 


[- IS impossible to lay too much stress on the sub- 
ject of lighting the home, since not only the looks 
of the house but also its living comfort depends on its 
proper lighting, and it is surprising to note how frequent- 
ly this subject is neglected in the building and furnish- 
ing of homes in the city as well as in the country. 
Doubtless the widespread ignorance of relative costs of 


While purely 


for which must be decided upon when the house plans 
are being worked up thereby saving installation costs. 

In locating the wall fixtures it would be wise to have 
no more than are absolutely necessary, hanging these 


in pairs at points 
from which the light 
will be generally dif- 
fused, arranging 
them as nearly as 
possible to conform 
with the sources of 
daylight, so that at 
all times the angle 
of illumination may 
be the same. 

The use of the 
dome or overhead 
light has been much 
criticised of late 
years, but, without 
doubt, it has great 
value for general 
lighting = purposes. 
The choice of such a 
fixture must be care- 
fully considered, 
since the size as well 
as the type of pat- 
tern used will be 
most obvious. 

The circuits 
wall fixtures 


for 
and 


domes should be governed by separate switches con- 
veniently situated and mounted in the most unobtrus- 
Many a good decoration has been spoiled 
by too many and too prominent switches. 

It is customary also to arrange for a floor plug in the 
living rooms so that center table lampsmay be used with- 
out an unnecessary length of cord. 


ive manner. 


This quaint electric bracket fixture simulates the reservoir oil | 
lamp of Colonial days and is especially adapted for use in halls 


of that type 


Adams in design 
this fixture will be ideal for hall 
use in the small Colonial house 


lighting fixtures is re- 
sponsible for the many 
indifferent designs em- 
ployed in houses where 
one might expect a dis- 
play of better taste. The 
fact is one can obtain 
patterns to suit any 
type of interior at no 
greater price than is 
paid for articles of me- 
diocre art value. 

Of course, the type 
of architecture and style 
of interior finish sug- 
gest the kind of fixtures 
to be used, but a per- 
sonal choice must deter- 
mine their location in 
the rooms and this is 
particularly true as re- 
gards lamps, sockets 


This excellent living room lamp is 
greatly enriched by lovely hand- 
painted decorations on shade and 
standard. 


jeu: 


If a problem grows in your garden write to the Readers’ Service for assistance 
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YP _ The Tea Po 


that Brews Better Tea 


Unique in design and quaintly attractive in 
shape and coloring, the S.Y. P.Tea Pot will make 
tea as strong or weak as you like it and will keep 
it just that way. * 

S. Y. P. Tea Pots are made in four sizes and several colors 
and range in price from $1.75 to $3.00. 


It Pays to Buy the Best 


[wis & CONGER 45th Street and 6th Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 


DANERSK 
Painted Furniture 


for informal rooms of city 
houses and apartments; 
studios and forevery room 
of country homes. 

Single pieces or complete 
sets. Inexpensive, sturdy 
and charming. 

Choice of color scheme. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘N” 
ERSKINE - DANFORTH 


CORPORATION 
2 West 47th St. New York 


Tul 


Triple Mirror Dressing Table (X 18 


The Bonsai Japanese Table Garden 


made to order to fit a particular in- 
terior and meet individual taste. 
Each garden is a miniature of nature,a 
beautiful piece of oriental symbolism. 
Send for descriptions—or better still, 
ask for asuggestion to fit a decorative 
need in your own home. Address 


TAKEBE 
11 West 32nd Street, New York City 


P. S.—Also designer of private Japanese gar- 
dens on country estates. 


Country Life in America Readers 
are looking for desirable properties 


Manager Real Estate Department. 


Oriental Rug Collectors 


Several famous small rugs were sold recently in New 
York, from the Brayton Ives collection, for thousands of 
dollarseach. Thesesamerugs were undoubtedly bought 
originally for less money; they were bought sanely. 
It is my hobby to collect real antique pieces, so as to 
help other collectors tothe pieces they desire. I recently 
bought and sold fifty pieces from the famous Ellwanger 
collection. Many ot my customers loaning to museums 
in different parts of the country are establishing in- 
creasing appreciation of rugs. Through several sources 
I am confident that I have the best rug values for sale 
to-day. It is my pleasure to prepay selections for 
approval. No new trash, no relics, no dull nor faded 
tugs; all are thick, rich, rare, sparkling gems. 
Write for my Brochure and List of Rugs. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR, U.S. A., Retired 
7 Leitch Avenue, Skaneateles, New York 
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Brooder 


Hodgson 
Portable 
Houses 


Poultry, Kennel and Live Stock Directory 


dogs, poultry and live stock will be gladly given. 
THE GarDEN MaGaziIneE, 11-13 West 32d Street, New York. 


No. 3 Poultry House—2 units 


BROODER can be operated out-of-doors in zero weather with little attention or expense. 50 to 100 chicks. 

No. 3 POULTRY HOUSE—Fitted complete for 60 hens—8x20 feet. $110.00. First pen, $60.00; additional 
pens, $50.00 each. Red Cedar, vermin-proof. 4 

SETTING COOP to set a heninand brood her chicks. $3.00. H 


All neatly painted and quickly bolted together. 
Room 311, 116 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
E. F. HODGSON CO. CRAFTSMAN BLDG., 6 EAST 39th ST., NEW YORK 


Information about the 
selection or care of 


Address INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 


Setting Coop 


Send for illustrated catalogue. ! 


Address all corre- 
S8pondence to Boston 


Cap 
Egg Market 


J. B. Mormon writes in American Poultry 


Journal: “Danish farmers became keenly alive 
to the fact that when fowls were intelligently bred and 
well fed they laid larger eggs, and so captured the Londen 
egg trade.” You can capture your egg market by feeding 
Red Comb Meat Mash, the great egg maker for chickens, 
ducks or turkeys. 


It Costs You Less 


to feed Red Comb than to 
buy the materials and mix 
them yourself. Sell your 


grain. Buy Red Comb. 
Quisenberry, who made hens 
pay a yearly profit of $7.16 
each, says: ‘‘We use Red 
Comb.” Ask your dealer. 
Write for free book, “Feeding 
Poultry for Profit,” written 
by six experts. 


Edwards & Loomis 


343 BN. Elizabeth St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mfrs. of Famous Line of 
Red Horn Dairy Feeds 


About Poultry 


Get the Facts by 


Readin 
* The 
One- 
Man 


Poultry | 


Plant 


Farms or Small Acreage. | 


Complete in twelve parts; printed in one volume. 
By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


Re work, with real poultry, on a real New England Farm. This is }f 
a simple story of what has been done by a man, at forty-five years of ff 


age, town-bred and city-educated getting out of practice of medicine, 


buying a small farm in the hill country, and making a success of the ven- ff 


ture. Not only is the rearing of chicks and the management of adult 


fowl completely covered, but the interesting side issues of fruit growing, | 
grain-raising and the production of milk, that cannot be escaped on a 
real farm. You get rugged facts—rarely found in print. Thetruthabout ff 


poultry as found in actual life on a one man poultry farm. 
You Can Do the same—Book Tells Now 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—The One-Man Poultry Plant, in twelve parts ff 
(book form), and the American Poultry Advocate, one year, for only 50 J 
cts., book and Advocate, three years, for only $1.00, if order issent at once. ff 


Our paper is handsomely illustrated, practical, progressive and up-to- 


date on poultry matters. Established 1892. 44 to 132 pages monthly. § 


50 cents a year, 3 months’ trial 10 cents. Sample copy free, Catalogue 
of poultry literature free. Address 

AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
5694 Hodgkins Blk. 


Syracuse, N. Y. } 


Bob White Quail 


Partridges and Pheasants 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails, 
Rabbits, Deez, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, 
Ferrets, etc., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist 


Dept. 55, Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 


Removes Bursal Enlargements, Thickened 
Swollen Tissues, Curbs, Filled Tendons, 
Soreness from any Bruise or Strain; 
Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain. Does 
not Blister, remove the hair or lay up the 
horse. $2.00 a bottle at dealers or delivered. 


Book 1 K Free 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 152 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


THE 


Poultry Book 


Compiled by the greatest 
authorities in the country 


New Popular Edition 
in one volume 


1299 pages, 375 illustrations 


COMPLETE, 
AUTHORITATIVE, 
PRACTICAL 


It covers every branch of poultry raising from incubating 
or hatching to marketing 


PART ONE. describes the varieties best adapted to different 
conditions and gives instructions for mating, breeding, incubating, 
treating diseases, marketing, poultry house and brooder building, etc. 


PARTSTWO AND THREE contain chapters by specialists 


describing and illustrating the various breeds and giving the standards 
by which they are judged. 


Former Price Three volumes, $13.50 
Now Illustrated, Net $1.50 


Garden City, DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. New York 


Write to the Readers’ Service for suggestions about garden furniture 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


DEPARTMENT 


GARDEN LECTURERS 


GEORGE T. POWELL—Courses of lectures before Garden Clubs, 
also Parlor Courses—Subjects—'‘The Soil,” “I ree and Plant Propa 
gation,” “‘Lawns, Rose Culture,” ‘‘Beneficial and Injurious Insects ”” 
Address, Ghent, N. Y. 


ae 
MR. ROBERT PYLE—the well known Garden Lecturer and 
Rosarian invites correspondence from garden lovers and societies. 
Subject—‘‘The American Rose Garden,” illustrated with finely 
colored lantern slides. . Address: West Grove, Penn. : 


LANTERN SLIDES of wild flowers. Plain or colored. Prices and 
dieeon epplication: Arthur G. Eldredge, 920 West Green Street, 
rbana, Ill. 
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GRASS SPECIALIST 


WORN OUT LAWNS RENOVATED. 20 years’ experience in 
the production and renovation of lawns, tennis courts, golf courses, 
etc. Write for valuable instructive booklet, ‘“ Practical INustrations 
of Turf Production.” William Tucker, Grass and Turf Specialist, 
35 Nassau Street, New York. 


NURSERY STOCK 
ee ee eee ee en A 


DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS, Rockmont strain, white, blush, pink, 
red, yellow and black, separate colors, 85 cents per dozen; double 
mixed, 75 cents per dozen; Rainbow mixture, single hollyhocks, 24 
for $1.00; all prepaid. Ask hundred rates. 40-page catalogue of 
trees, shrubs and flowers, including Colorado native plants. Rock- 
mont Nursery, Boulder, Colorado. 


ee 
PERFORMANCE-RECORD TREES. Amazing success. Tested 
by thousands of enthusiastic planters. Bear younger—yield bigger 
crops—better fruit. Double orchard profits. Guaranteed to please. 
Write for free Orchard Book today. Winfield Nurseries, 201 Elm 
Street, Winfield, Kansas. 


PETS 


BOSTON TERRIERS. Fine markings, good breeding and excel- 
lent dispositions. I have sold fifty of these fine pets and com- 
panions to Country Life readers during the past year and satisfied 
every one. Also Bull Terriers and English Bulldogs. Reasonable: 
prices. Write. Box 330, Garden Magazine, 11 W. 32nd St., New York. 


ROSES 


DINGEE ROSES. Pot grown plants safely transplanted any time 
during the growing season. Can be sent with the soil on the roots. 
Send for Guide to Rose Culture Free. The Dingee & Conard 
Co., West Grove, Pa. 


PLANT THE BEST red garden rose ‘“Ahrenberg.”’ 
dozen prepaid. Henry Eichholz, Waynesboro, Pa. 


$3.00 per 


SEEDS AND BULBS 


FLOWER LOVERS—Grow your own Easter Lilies. Can be grown 
in any pot or box anywhere by following the cultural directiors 
given free with each order. Excellent bulbs 25c. each—z for 35¢ 
6 for 75c—$1.25 per doz. The Chrysanthemum Farm, Signs Road, 
New Springville, Staten Island, New York. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—A postal will bring my fine list of all the 
latest novelties. Lowest Prices—Best Bulbs. Joe Coleman. 
Grower, Lexington, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WILD BIRDS IN THE GARDEN fare a benefit and a joy. Do 
you want to know their names? Do you want to attract them and 
keep them? The National Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 
Broadway, will tell you all about it. 


HARDY OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS. To introduce my 
stock I am making a special offer on page 103 of this issue. W. E. 
King, Box 386, Little Silver, N. J 


JAPANESE TEA GARDEN made most unique and _ artistic in 
short time, in any part of U.S. or Canada. T. R. Otsuka, 414 
South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE: A Horned Dorset Ram. Registered. 
Apply S. H. Hayden, Bedford Springs, Massachusetts. 


cA SN 
BREEDER AND HANDLER of Kentucky Saddle Horses. Buy 
a Saddle Horse and quit paying doctor’s bills. H. A. Power, 


Paris, Ky. 


BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN ENTHUSIAST 


“HOW TO GROW ROSES’’—an instructive booklet of ro delight- 
ful chapters, describing ror ewe winners. Price toc. The Conard 
& Jones Co., Box 24, West Grove, Pa. 
ij 
“BOOK OF THE CANNA’”’—a history and treatise describing 108 
best Cannas. Free. Write now. The Conard & Jones Co., 
Box 24, West Grove, Pa. 


QUILTS: Their Story.and How toMakeThem - 


By MARIE D. WEBSTER 


This book of Mrs Webster’s not only tells the history of quilts, but gives 
in clear, workable English an account of how quilts can be made to-day, 
together with a great many illustrations showing the old and also the 
modern designs. In addition to this, there are fhfteen pages in full colors, 
and a large number of outline drawings of individual patterns. 66 illustra- 
tions in black and white; 15 in full color. 

Net, $2.50. De Luxe Edition, net $5.00 


New Books for Autumn Evenings 


Interior Decoration : !ts-Principles and Practice 
By FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


Here is a book on interior decoration that can never “go out of style.” 
It portrays the inevitableness of the Period Styles with a cl arity that no 
other book has ever possessed; and it builds up in the layman’s mind, not 
a mere collection of arbitrary rules, but an instructive knowledge not only 
of what is good art in furnishing but just how to go about securing that 
result under any conditions. The author is President of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts. Many illustrations. Net, $3.00. 


Fascinating Gift 
Books 


On the Trail of 


Stevenson 
By CLAYTON HAMILTON 


Illustrated with 26 drawings by Walter Hale 


Mr. Hamilton, an enthusiastic lover of 
R. L. S., knows Stevenson better than 
any other man of the new literary 
generation. In this book he follows the 
trail of the master through childhood 
and youth in Edinburgh, and through 
his vagabond journeys in the rest of 
Scotland and on the Continent. Mr. 
Hale’s twenty-five sketches catch the 
spirit of Stevenson to an unusual degree. 


Net, $3.00 


Kipling’s India 
By ARLEY MUNSON 


In this volume Dr. Munson answers the 
many questions as to location and 
appearance of the places mentioned in 
the works of Kipling. She is well able 
to speak with authority, for she has 
travelled practically every foot of ground 
described in Kipling’s prose and poetry. 
In her book we see Mulvaney in his real 
habitat and we have that habitat placed 
before us with telling and sympathetic 
strokes. And Kim, and “Hans, the blue- 
eyed Dane,” and all the others. The 
illustrations are remarkable. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.50 


net, $1.00 


THE AMERICAN BOOKS 


A Series of Authoritative Books on the Most Interesting 
Problems before the Country. Each of the new volumes, 


New Titles by Men of Note to Appear this Fall 


Plan Your Garden Now 


THE GARDEN 
BLUEBOOK 


A Unique Manual of the Perennial Garden 
By LEICESTER B. HOLLAND 

With more than 200 Illustrations and Color Chart for GardenPlanting 

Tess is the one complete book of reference con- 


taining all the practical, needed information 
about the two hundred hardy perennials. Its 
remarkable color chart shows at a glance the height, 
the time of blooming, the color of bloom, preference for 
sun or shade, wet or dry soil, fragrance, cutting qualities 
—in a word, the whole story of all the dependable 
perennials. Th addition to this chart there is a page 
given to each perennial, on which there is a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the plant together with de- 
scription, cultural directions and enemies, all carefully 
enumerated. In a special blank form opposite each of 
these descriptions space is left for notes from the 
amateur’s own experience. 
With this book as a guide in planning a garden or hardy 
border it becomes an easy matter to secure such 
generally troublesome effects as: 
Continuity of bloom throughout the season. 
Disposal of plants with reference to Height, Color, 
Time of bloom, Fragrance, Sun, Soil, Etc., Etc. 


NET, $3.50 


DRAMA LEAGUE SERIES LE 


Modern plays of this country and abroad. Attractively ay 1 ue 
bound in brown boards. Each volume, net, 75 cents, & 1 | sae 


New Plays to be Added in November. (9 volumes already issued) 


The Youngsters Will 
Enjoy These Books 


The Children’s Book of 
Thanksgiving Stories 


Edited by ASA DON DICKINSON 


It is exactly what the name implies, a 
select collection of a goodly number of 
the best stories for children on Thanks- 
giving Day, which young people will 
enjoy at any time, but especially during 
the jolly days of anticipation which 
precede the festival. 
Frontispiece in colors. Net, $1.25 


Fairy Tales Every 
Child Should Know 


Edited by 
HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 
Illustrated by Mary Hamilton Frye 


Miss Frye has selected twelve of the 
best loved fairy tales from all countries 
to illustrate her book this year. Here 
is the old story of “Jack and the Bean 
Stalk,’ of the “Ugly Duckling,” of 
“Puss in Boots,” “‘The Princess on the 
Pea,” and Others tharahae delighted 
children since the days of Grimm, Ander- 
sen and Perrault. Miss Frye’s drawings 
are unique in American illustrating and 
have become very popular with children 
and grown-ups as well. There are eight 
color illustrations and a_ silhouette 
chapter heading for each fairy tale. 


Boxed, Net, $2.00 


MIC 
3 po OKS (5 volumes already issued) 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL—By Walter S. Hinchman (English Master in§Groton School) 
SOCIALISM IN AMERICA—By John Macy COST OF LIVING—By Fabian Franklin 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE—By Henry Parker Willis AMERICAN IDEALS-By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper 


THE THIEF—By Henry Bernstein (Just Out) 

A WOMAN’S WAY—By Thompson Buchanan 
THE APOSTLE—By Paul Hyacinthe Loyson A FALSE SAINT—By Francois de Curel 
THE TRAIL OF THE TORCH—By Paul Hervieu MY LADY’S DRESS—By Edward Knoblauch 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS ON COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES IN THESE TWO SERIES 


GARDEN CITY 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Victrola 


Mighty as Caruso 
Brilliant as Tetrazzini 
Charming as Farrar 
Sweet as Alma Gluck 
Magnetic as McCormack 
Tender as Paderewski 
Unique as Mischa Elman 
Droll as Harry Lauder 

Martial as Sousa 


The Victrola is all artists and all instruments in one. 
It gives you the actual tones of the renowned singers 
and instrumentalists of the world. It is the genius, 
the power, the beauty of every voice and every instru- 
ment. It is the supreme musical instrument of all time. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any music you wish to hear 


Victrola XVI, $200 


Victrola XVI, Electric, $250 
and demonstrate the various Manosanmiononk 


styles of the Victor and Victrola 
—$10 to $350. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Christmas Gifts 2" 
Books for Your Friends HANGS 


Both Young and Old 


LOOK THEM OVER AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


The Garden Bluebook -exenniat ccrben 
By LEICESTER B. HOLLAND 


With More than 200 Illustrations and Color Chart for Garden Planting 


Here is a book that will enable you to plan your garden during the long winter evenings. It 
tells the whole story of all the dependable perennials. The color chart which tells at a 
glance what plants to choose with reference to height, color, time of bloom, fragrance, sun, 
soil, etc., is unique in garden literature. In addition to this chart there is a page given to 
each perennial, on which there is a photographic reproduction of the plant together with text 
setting forth its character, description, cultural directions and enemies. Net $3.50: 


On the Trail of Stevenson 
By CLAYTON HAMILTON 25 illustrations from drawings by Walter Hale 


A book that takes you to the half-forgotten places in Scotland, France and this country visited 
by Stevenson on his voyages in Vagabondia. The last chapter deals entirely with Stevenson 
in this country and throws new light on his life at Saranac. The illustrations by Walter 
From ‘‘On the Trail of Stevenson” Hale are remarkable. One of the most beautiful gift books of the season. Boxed, Net $3.00. 


Quilts: Their Story and How to Make Them Interior Decoration: Its Principles and Practice 


By MARIE D. WEBSTER By FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
Mrs. Webster not only tells the romantic story of the quilt but is the first to President of the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 
give in clear, workable English an account of how quilts can be made to-day. A book of interior decoration that will be good for all time because it is based 
There are 69 illustrations in black and white; 15 in full color. Net $2.50. not upon what is vogue at the moment, but what is right by the true principles 
De Luxe Edition (limited to 125 copies) Net $5.00. of art and practice. Many Illustrations. Net $3.00. 


= = 9 - The India of Kim, Mulvaney, Ortheris, Mrs. Hauksbee, ‘‘The Man Who Would Be 
Kipling =) India King,” and a host of others made real in a novel and fascinating way. A decidedly 


By ARLEY MUNSON unusual gift book. Many illustrations of Kipling places. Net $1.50. 


Three Beautiful Limp Leather Sets of Favorite Authors 
The Pocket Kipling Joseph Conrad: Deep SeaEdition OO. Henry: Complete Works 


The most popular edition of Rudyard Kipling’s Bound in a flexible sea-blue leather, Each, Net Red leather, similar in style to the popular 
works. Complete in 25 volumes. Boundinahand- $1.50. 12 volumes, boxed, Net $18.00. A gift set ‘Pocket Kipling.” Each, Net $1.50. Complete 
some flexible red leather. Each volume, Net $1.50. of unusual beauty and appeal. set of 12 volumes, Net $18.00. 


Fairy Books and Stories for Youngsters 


Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know 
Illustrated by MARY HAMILTON FRYE Edited by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


Miss Frye’s illustrations are a delight to children. The volume includes a number of the most 
popular old stories, “Puss in Boots,” “The Princess on the Pea,” ‘Sinbad the Sailor’ and 
Others. For eight of the stories Miss Frye has done a delightful drawing in color. In addition 
there is a silhouette chapter heading for each. 8 illustrations in colors. Boxed. Net, $2.00. 


Other Books Illustrated by Miss Frye 


Myths Every Child Should Know The Wonderful Adventures of Nils 
Edited by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE By SELMA LAGERLOF 
Boxed, net $2.00 Boxed, net $2.50 


Illustrated by 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales pucaip STEWART WALKER 


One of the most truly artistic gift books of the Holiday Season. 12 illustrations in color. The Princess on the Pea 
Many in black and white. Net, $1.50. From “Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know” 


From the Country Life Press of DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N. Y. 
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AZALEA KAEMPFERI 


Japanese Azalea 


This charming variety can be forced for 
winter decoration and we believe it has a great 
future as a forcing plant in winter, particularly 
on account of its glowing colors, which are 
exceedingly attractive. 


It forms a much branched bush, twiggy in 
habit, and very floriferous, the flowers 
varying in color from orange-scarlet to 
salmon-red. 


SKONG BUSHY PLANTS 
$1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & COMPANY 


9 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 


SOME IMPORTANT SCRIBNER BOOKS 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
IN AMERICA 


By LOUISE SHELTON 


Something New in Xmas Gifts 


Send Your Friends a 


Gift Box of Gladiolli 


Gardens in 8 Full-page Color Reproduc- Gardens in 


MAINE tions; 170 Superb Photo- GEORGIA 
‘ P) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE | £7@?/s- FLORIDA ‘THE ORCHID OF THE GARDEN’ 
VERMONT This sumptuous volume TENNESSEE 
MASSACHUSETTS contains beautiful pictures aa Cc d A Gif B fi SSS 
RHODE ISLAND of a great variety of those edar res Gift Box 
‘ CONNECTICUT gardens in this country DEE ; if ; ; 
A NEW YORK which may be taken as MICHIGAN Contains a selection of choice 
7 BORA representative of the pos- WISCONSIN varieties for the purpose of creat- 
/ MARYLAND sibilities of gardening under NEW MEXICO ing an increasing admiration and 
VIRGINIA our diverse climatic con- Coon appreciation of the most beauti- 
SOUTH CAROLINA aioe peccouipanics By a WASHINGTON ful garden flower—the Gladiolus. 
ALASKA are y VANCOUVER The seer eve: a Plessine 
: : : assortment of colors especially 
Photographs and descrip- | No more ideal Christmas | Photographs and descrip- ; 
tion Boing effects of be gift for the garden - lover lion showing effects of cli- adapted to the amateur s garden 
mate, etc. could be found. $5 net. mate, etc. and makes a most attractive gift 


for your suburban friends—a 
lasting remembrance, as it gives 
pleasure all through the bloom- 
ing season. With each box are 
sent full cultural directions and 


your card if so desired. 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM | THE WELL CONSID- 
IN AMERICA ERED GARDEN 


When, Where, What_to Plant With By MRS. FRANCIS KING 
SD ecardening Sus sestions President of the Women’s National Agricul- 


By LOUISE SHELTON tural and Horticultural Association 


The Nation says: With a Preface bb GERTRUDE JEKYLL 
Pag upecstions are peactical andishe The New York Evening Sun says: 


avoids technical language. 
A , “To the whole race of flower gardeners, 
Bae cab ol HelGlasays: this book, with its fifty illuminating 


“Tt is redolent of open air glee and : ~ 
ci A . photographs, will bring boundless plea- 
stimulation balanced by well tried knowl- sure and its study will yield rich return.” 


edge.” 


Box containing 25 varieties, $1.00 
6 Boxes, $5.00 
Mailed Free to any Address 


Send for beautiful illustrated booklet, describing 
many varieties and giving the real truth about each 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 


Cedar Acres (Dept.H) Wenham, Mass. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net Illustrated. $2.00 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Fifth Avenue at 48th St., New York 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Garden Magazine. 
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THE GRAYSONIAN CLUB SPREADS 


RS. NEAL WYATT CHAPLINE 
M started a Graysonian Club in the 

little town of Sarasota, Florida. The 
club reads and enjoys David Grayson’s books. 
The members have caught the spirit of the 
“Adventures in Contentment,” ‘‘Adventures 
in Friendship,” ‘The Friendly Road” and 
“Hempfield.” 

The Graysonian Club of Sarasota was so 
successful that its fame spread abroad. People 
began to write to Mrs. Chapline asking her 
advice about starting similar clubs elsewhere. 
So far there have been letters from seven dif- 
ferent states. 

David Grayson also gets letters asking him 
to attend meetings of the Graysonian Clubs, 
but so far he has found it impossible to ap- 
pear in public as an anonymous author, which 
after all, isa rather difficult thing to do. 


b) 


““HEMPFIELD’ 

The critic of the New York Times suggested 
that the sub-title of David Grayson’s new 
book, “Hempfield,” be changed from “A 
Novel” to ‘An American Novel,” “for this 
newest adventure by the author of ‘The 
Friendly Road’ will take its place among the 
group of novels that ANAS: — 5 
really American through and through.” 

This critical analysis is interestingly cor- 
roborated by David Grayson’s mail. The 
recent letters of appreciation which the 
author was kind enough to let us_ see 
showed that readers enjoyed ‘‘Hempfield” 
so deeply because “‘Hempfield”’ was such a 
sympathetic picture of American life. There 
is even a letter from one young woman who 
says that three years ago she put a portion 
of her inheritance into a country news- 
paper, and who was attracted by ‘‘Hemp- 
field” because of the similarity of the story 
to her own life. 


““PRANCE AT WAR” 


In June 1913, shortly after Germany had 
sent the gunboat Panther to the African port 
of Agadir as a threat to the French dominance 
of Morocco and more particularly to find out 
whether the entente between England and 
France would stand the threat of war—in these 
circumstances Kipling wrote his great poem 


-THE: TALK: OF: THE - OFFICE: 


“To business that we love we rise betime - 
And go to ’t with delight.”—Antony and Cleopaira 


“France,”’ a message from England to France 
which contains the prophetic lines: 


“We were schooled for dear life sake to know each 
other’s blade: 

What can blood and iron make more than we have 
made? 

We neve learned by keenest use to know each other’s 
mind: 

What shall blood and iron loose that we can not bind?” 
For the first time now this poem appears in 

book form in the volume, “France at War,” 

the first book from Mr. Kipling in three years. 

It is a picture of the French soldiers facing 

the Germans “‘on the:frontier of civilization” 

—a picture with that virility and understand- 

ing that made Mulvaney everlasting. 


THE SPANISH WORLD’S WORK 


A civil engineer wrote to the World’s Work 
from Idaho recently: 

“Vour South American campaign in my estimation 
is putting your publication on an elevation far above 
any other magazine in the country. And I wish you all 
the success your epoch-making undertaking so richly 
deserves.” 


The regular edition of the World’s Work has 
for the year past paid particular attention to 
South American subjects, and during that 
time we have started an edition for South 
America in Spanish. This Spanish edition is a 
quarterly, and two numbers have already ap- 
peared. The first edition was 20,000 copies, 
and of the 20,000 people whom it reached more 
than 4,000 wrote to the magazine immediately. 
Since that time there has been a most gratifying 
continuation of that correspondence. 


“THE STORY OF JULIA PAGE” 


The other day one of our salesmen let his 
eye run carelessly over a paper that was lying 
on the seat beside him in the Garden City train. 
The sentence that first caught his eye was, 
“An inspiration for every girl that has to 
work.” It was the keynote of a review of “Julia 
Page.” The path from the little red school- 
house to the White House has been painted 
many times for boys. What is the corresponding 
picture for girls? What is the goal of their 
ambition, and how are they to reach it? “The 
Story of Julia Page,” by Kathleen Norris, is at 
least a partial answer. It points toward a 
definite goal and shows how one girl climbed 
the ladder from the bottom up. 


LIMP LEATHER EDITIONS 


We have expressed more than once our 
satisfaction in the reception given to the limp 
leather pocket editions in which a number of 
our books have appeared, such as the sets of 
Rudyard Kipling, O. Henry, Joseph Conrad, 
and David Grayson. 

Booth Tarkington’s “Penrod” and Walter 
Prichard Eaton’s “The Idyl of Twin Fires” 
have been added to the series. 


A NEW RECORD 


The Country Life Press made a record for 
itself the other day. It bound and delivered 
16,000 books between sun up and sun down. 
This does not count pamphlets or magazines. 
The average production of magazines is be- - 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 copies a day, and 
the number of pamphlets varies so greatly 
that it is hard to make any statement of 
averages. 

We take pride in these numbers because we 
hope that the demand which occasioned them 
was due to the quality of the books them- 
selves. We like to believe that our activity 
in the Press is the result of offering to 
the public good books well printed and 
well bound. 


JOHN MARTIN’S HOUSE 


Three or four times a week now automobiles 
come to the Country Life Press bringing ex- 
pectant children. They are a few of the many 
thousand children who read John Martin’s 
Book, and they have come to see John Martin, 
whose office now looks out upon the north 
fountain in the court, and whose book is 
printed on the color press nearby. 

John Martin’s Book is a monthly magazine 
for children, printed on heavy paper that will 
not tear, and made attractive by lots of red 
and black pictures and designs. 

John Martin himself is particularly inter- 
ested in pleasing young people between three 
and twelve years of age; but, asa matter of fact, 
he is at least as helpful to grown-ups, parti- 
cularly men, for he makes a magazine that is 
an ideal Christmas present for children; and 
finding satisfying children’s Christmas pres- 
ents is one of the hardest jobs a grown-up 
has. 
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lant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Have a Cellar Vegetable 
Garden 


Growing Fresh Vegetables 


GROW THEM BY MY 
‘FORCING ROOTS 


Fresh Asparagus, crisp Rhubarb, deli- 
cious Witloof Chicory or ‘French 
Endive’’, succulent Sea Kale, also roots 
of my chicory which forces a beautiful 
pink color known as “‘Orchid Lettuce”. 
I am supplying numbers of private gar- 
deners with these roots and have been 
selling them for 7 years. My 7 year old 
Asparagus roots, immense Rhubarb 
clumps, solid Chicory roots, firm Sea Kale 
roots are unsurpassed. I am the only 
party selling the 7 year Asparagus roots 
and Chickory roots for forcing in this 
country. Prices quoted. Also, all the 
above roots for planting outdoors now, 
in readiness for next spring. 


WARREN SHINN 


Forcing Root Specialist 
Woodbury New Jersey 


Please mention this magazine in your reply. 


TART with the largest stock We do the long waiting—thus ena- 

that can be secured! It takes bling you to secure trees and 

over twenty years to grow many shrubs that give immediate results. 
of the Trees and Shrubs we offer. Price List Now Ready. 


ORRALIURSERIES nase™* "2: 


Wm.Warner Harper Proprietor Boxe 


DREER’S 


Garden Book 
For 1916 


is more than a catalogue. It is a guide- 
book of authoritative information on when 
to plant, how to plant and what to plant, 
in whatever line of gardening you are 
interested. It contains cultural articles 
aes written by experts and is valuable ae to 
a SS the amateur with a small plot or the pro- 
Hardy Northern Budded Pecan fessional with acres. It contains 288 
And English Walnut Trees | pages, four color and four duotone plates. 


; : : It lists all the dependable, tested, standard 
Bone é a eee sploadial Qualys varieties of flowers and vegetables as well 
g : 


Cherry Trees and General Line of other Nursery Stock. as the season’s best novelties. 


It features a number of noteworthy spec- 
VINCENNES NURSERIES ialties in Vegetables, Sweet Peas, Asters, 


Box 299 MINCENNES IND: Roses and Phlox. Whatever is worth 
; Kill S Scale, Aphis, Whi growing you will find in Dreer’s Garden 
PemSaventile WEES) mis, cco by sprayine your treestth Book for 1916, with full instructions how 
z. 9 . 
§ GOOD SiorassFISH OIL] |] % geri. 
ve POTASH Mail An, / ( ; 
: ailed free if you mention this magazine 
SOAP NOS ice g 
: Sure death to tr 5 Contai hing injuriou 
tees fertizes the soil, UsedvanaicndeedsbyaUs S HENRY A. P DREER 
ept. of Agriculture 


RIB bs Cuawaluable Doolefoniree! ang 714-716 Chesinut Street, Philadelphia 


With side wz aii 2% ft. high 
2, ft. deep ready for roofand side sash 


Every Home Needs aGarden 


And Every Garden Worth While Needs Hot-Beds and 


Cold-Frames; or Joy, a Small Greenhouse! 


O BE most efficient and to cost the least 

to operate, the hot-beds and cold-frames 

must be covered with the Sunlight Double- 
Glass sashes. They need no mats and shutters 
— they are complete in themselves and everlast- 
ingly profitable. 

The small, ready-made, inexpensive Sunlight 
Greenhouse is covered with these sashes which 
are removable at will for use on the beds. The 
house is easy to heat. 

Get our free Catalogue. If you want Prof. 
Massey’s Booklet on hot-bed and Greenhouse 
Gardening, enclose 4 cents in stamps. 


Sunlight Double- 
Glass Sash Co. 


927 E. Broadway 
Louisville Kentucky 


Plant Diseases. Write for ittoday. 


: JAMES Zon, Original Maker, 931 N. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Captivator, Wapanuka 


and other choice grapes of Munson Origin 
General Nursery Catalog free on request to 


T.V.MUNSON & SON, Denison, Texas 


Evergreens 
WHEN you want some especially fine ever- 


3 OT just the ordinary run of shrubs, but 
Breens atheliind that haye)been nett * B SS N hie tullercoted! sturdy topped kind, that 
coddledinoxgforced jbutypossess chatmuche he BY MIS@ries youcan depend on. As for Rhododendrons, 
sought tors sturdy CoS Resuan ey “ SSIS SARE we have an exceptional assortment of both 
frome TOM Insane ne srUs eB cap climateCt native andimported hybrids. You will say 
Neween gland thengcom citojus aN Onan er they are surely priced consistently. 


trees can be found anywhere, or more rea- g 672 Adams St. Gena fe Z 
sonably priced. Sesd for catalog. = end for catalog. 
YaRns EE SAG: North Abington, Mass. z 


RE Write today. 
HEL LER BROS. CO., Box 21, New Castle, Ind. 


1) 
ower. For home Use Z, 

J eases eee, al ar Photography, Good Sport OSES OF NEW CASTLE 
iene ea ee. launder, leh pr JA \) : is the title of the greatest book on the culture of roses and 

Kinds and styles engines from11-2to “* h q but the results are not always satis- other plants ever published; gives expert experience of a 

UP Hain. p. at money-saving .direct-from-fac- . lifetime—free. Exquisitely illustrated in natural colors; 
tors toguseriprices {Catalog treet) . factory. Ask practical help from the offers and tells oz vow America’s inost famous collection 

me Gallowsy, Co. Box 2565 Rev. g Saletnwees F eal 

. ) . oh Nt. 1 grade own-root rose plants. This beautiful book 
: WS ce Ele eer Lew e Photo-Man with The Readers’ Service. 


The Red Dorothy Per- 
kins (Excelsa) Rose— 


TOBACCO |=" 
BY-PRODUCTS 


Use the by- gpeoaucts of a tobacco factory in the soil of your 
lawn and garden. You will find them to be the best ‘‘Lawn 
Grass Grower’ and Insecticide ever yet discovered. 


FALL IS THE TIME TO USE 
Our mixed ground tobacco stems and tobacco siftings are 


Plant Them Now: 


Our hardy climbing roses for fall planting need no winter protection. Plant 
them now and next season have a profusion of glorious blooms. We especially 
recommend the Climbing Red Dorothy Perkins (Excelsa) — winner of the 
Hubbard Memorial Medal for the best rose of the past five years. It will 
adorn your porches, house and fences as no other—with a glory of deep green, 
scarlet and crimson. Special Prices on 2 or 4 yr. size: 40c each, $4.00 per 
doz., extra sizes, 75¢ each, $6.00 per doz. Express paid on orders over $5.00. 


packed in cases of 400 lbs. each for convenient and safe 


shipping. Our new autumn Floral Guide is free. Our book of ten delightful chapters, 
“How to Grow Roses” costs roc—deductible on request from your first $1.00 
A few pounds of this product allowed to stand a few days order. Send for both books, now. Learn all about this exquisite rose-- 


in a vessel of water, will make the best spraying solution 
(tobacco water) for all kinds of insects, you ever used. 

Order early as the supply is limited. $4.00 per case of 400 
Ibs. or $18.00 per ton, f. 0. b. Bethesda, O. A ton will cover 
an acre of lawn or ‘garden, and will produce satisfactory 
Tesults for 3 succeeding years. Mail all orders and inquiries to 


BUCKEYE TOBACCO MFG. CO. Bethesda, Ohio 


EXCELSA—The Very Finest Climber in Existence 


The CONARD & Jones Co. 
Rose Specialists—50 Yrs.’ Experience 
Box 24, West Grove, Pa. 
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The New Dahlia 
Sunshine 


(DUPLEX) 


Developed by an Amateur 


Mrs. C. H. Stout, Secretary of Short 
Hills, N. J., Garden Club, and now offered 
to the public for the first time. 


AWARDS 


Certificate of Merit, American Dahlia Society, N. Y., 1915 
Garden Magazine Achievement Medal, N. Y., 1915 


Special Prize, National Dahlia Society, Portland, Ore., 
1915 


Short Hills Garden Club, First Prizes, 1914, 1915 


Numerous certificates and ribbons at other shows, 


Proceeds of Sale to be Donated to 
The American Red Cross Society 


DESCRIPTION 


Eight to twelve broad petals loosely set around an 
orange center. The color of the petals has been 
described as that of a “tea rose golden yellow,” 
shaded salmon. Size 6 to 8 inches in diameter. 
Strong stem. (See photo.) Plants are 6 to 8 feet 
high with strong stalk about 8 inches in circumfer- 
ence. Flowers freely. By Ridgeway’s Color Chart: 
“Pinard Yellow, Shaded Bittersweet Pink.” 


PRICE $5.00 PER TUBER 
Green Plant, $3.00 Each 


Delivery in Early Spring. 


Owing to limited stock, orders should be sent at once. 


Our catalogue describing other High Class Bulbous 
Specialties will be mailed on request. 


CEDEL SCC Sac 
OEE Oe 


2 Sfone Street New, WEY New York 
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Bringing the Bulbs Indoors 


Ap Be bulbs which were put in pots and then 
buried outdoors in September should be 
brought into the house at intervals of two weeks, 
putting them first in the cellar, gradually getting 
them used to the light, and then to the conservatory 
in a sunny window, and in six weeks they will be in 
bloom. Hyacinths and Tulips should have a 
cylinder of paper put about each one as they shoot 
up, so that the blooms will reach up to the light and 
have long stems. Otherwise they bloom too close 
to the earth. Roman Hyacinths are graceful and 
easy of culture, but the Dutch bulbs make large 
and handsome trusses. 

The Paper White Narcissus can be placed in glass 
bowls filled with water, with pebbles, or fibre to 
steady them and in six weeks be in bloom. Bowls 
can be kept filled all winter, starting them first ina 
dark place to make root growth and in a week’s 
time bringing them to the light of a sunny window. 
The large, trumpet-shaped Narcissus or Daffodil 
can also be raised in water with pebbles or fibre. 

Put a light covering of manure on all the flower 
beds and around the tender Roses; the rough man- 
ure can be slightly mounded. This should not be 
done until after the ground is frozen. Whenever 
the ground can be worked, fight that great pest in 
the garden, the Bermuda or wire grass. Although 
it dies down in winter the roots have run along 
underground for many feet and it is best gotten out 
now. The Bermuda grass is a boon in hot climates 
and sandy sections for lawns mixed with other 
grass, for it is the only grass which withstands the 
scorching suns, but for small grass plots under trees 
one can secure a more velvety lawn, for more tender 
grass will thrive there. 

Work the garden plots whenever the weather is 
open, and spread manure from stables and hen 
houses on garden and fields every week, so con- 
serving the nutritive elements which would greatly 
waste away if piled up in a barnyard. Always 
scatter acid phosphate or kainit over the floors of 
hen houses after cleaning them. It is a good 
absorbent for the hen manure, and has fertilizing 
qualities as well. 

Trim off all suckers and weak branches from the 
fig bushes, leaving only three good, strong shoots. 
Pack straw about the plants and tie thera tight; 
this need only be done in the colder sections. In 
Tidewater they are perfectly hardy. 

Put some good strawy manure around the straw- 
berry plants and between the rows of spinach, but 
avoid covering the tops, for during the many warm 
days in the winter months the heat of the manure 
would scorch them. In the same way be careful, in 
the flower beds, not to cover the crowns of the 
plants, especially English Delphiniums and Phlox. 

The orchard needs much attention now and a 
search should be made for cocoons of caterpillars 
and coddling moths and borers and all should be 
destroyed. Scrape all tree trunks of the rough, 
loose bark with an old curry comb or sharp hoe as 
underneath the bark is a favorite hiding place for 
these pests. Remove all superfluous limbs and 
trim the trees in such a way as to make fruit gather- 
ing a simple process. If there is any evidence of 
San Jose scale, spray with a winter solution of lime 
sulphur w ash (formula given in THE GARDEN 
MacazineE for December, 1906, page 254). 

In order to protect the lettuce in wooden cold- 
frames in extreme weather, fresh manure should be 
banked up against the planks and double sashes 
used, or else bagging or old awnings thrown over 
the single sash at night. Always let in a little air 
in the day, even in very cold weather. Water 
sparingly and always between the plants so as not 
to wet the leaves. Use slugshot for worms or bugs 
and tobacco dust for red spider. Fertilize occa- 
sionally with nitrate of soda, a large spoonful 
dissolved in two gallons of water. 

Virginia. J. M. Patrerson. 
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Instead of an ordinary room add a conserva- 
tory to your home. It will be a constant 
delight the year around and the entire house 
will be constantly permeated with the cheer 
and life that only sunshine and growing 
things can bring. 


KING 


Channel Bar Greenhouses 


and conservatories are the result of years of 
experience in building for professional grow- 
ers. They possess great strength without 
heavy, shadow casting supports, are easily 
heated and have a wonderful ventilating 
system. That’s why they are so productive. 
They are artistic because this type of con- 
struction lends itself to the curves and 
graceful sweeping lines which are so neces- 
sary to the architect. 
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No matter what size greenhouse you want, 
or how much you can afford to spend upon 
one, there is a “ KING” that will just meet 
your requirements. We build inexpensive 
portable greenhouses and the largest green- 
house in the world is a King. 


mS 


Write today for Bulletin No. 47 and let us 
put you in touch-with some King owners. 
Tell us what you have in mind, and we will 
gladly send you a sketch of our suggestions. 


KING CONSTRUCTION CO. 
285 King’s Road 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
All the Sunlight all day Houses 
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Will stand the severest win- 
ters unharmed. Old-Fashioned 
Flowers, Hardy Ferns, Wild 
Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, Bulbs, 
All grown up in 
Vermont, where winters are 
of the most rigorous kind. 


Plants Send for Catalogue 
F. H. HORSF ORD, Charlotte, Vermont 


Forsford’s 


} Your lawn, flowers 
; and shrubs, your veg- 
etables, fruit trees and field crops, all need Wizard 
Brand Sheep Manure. It is nature’s fertilizer. It makes 
wonderful lawns, gardens, fruit and field crops. Ask for inter- 
esting booklet with prices and freight rates on bag or carload. 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO., 29 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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Way Not Livinec CuristMaAs TREES? LONICERA HECKROTTI - - Mrs. G. I. Russell 
Photographs by J. H. Pepper 
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CALIFORNIA WINTER GARDENS - - Elizabeth C. White 
Photographs by H. H. Saylor, F. W. Martin and others 
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James B. Morman 


PRACTICAL PLANS FOR THE Home Grounps Ruth Dean THe Monty’s REMINDER - - - 


VIII. DEVELOPING THE TYPICAL SUBURBAN Lot iS 
GARDENING FOR YOUNG FOLKS - Ellen Eddy Shaw 


Photographs by W. S. Kimball and others 


Tue Best Harpy ConIFERS - - - - E&. H. Wilson 


Photographs of specimens growing in the Arnold Arboretum by the author, ROBERTA OF ROSEBERRY GARDENS Frances Duncan 

E. J. Wallis, and others 

ROR CLUB AND Society Notes AND NEws 
gos How To PREVENT DAMPING OrF - - - Phineas Nolte 150 Photograph by Edwin Levick 


IRN NSO GRAS: PEERS IG OEY RR RSIS ap er 
TE RR : Ses ty eS RR, 
F. N. DOUBLEDAY, Present LEONARD BARRON, EpiTor S. A. EVERITT, TREasuRER 
SUBSCRIPTION: HERBERT S. HOUSTON, COPYRIGHT, IQI5, BY RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY, For Foreign Postage 


See. fre ats, VicE-PRESIDENT DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY SECRETARY add 6sc. 


For Canada add 35c. 
Entered as second-class matter at Garden City, New York, under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


BVOREDS GCHOICEST NURSERY PRODUCTS: 
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The HOME of HEATHER 


ANNOUNCES ITS 1916 EDITION 


OF THE 
‘Autumn Planting Means Success for 
OUR HOME-GROWN ROSES HEATHERHOME SEED 
in every variety, old and new. AND 


PLANT BOOK 


AMASTERPIECE OF GARDEN CATALOGUES 


There are no illustrations, yet the book 
isas full of color as a garden in June. 
By word pictures alone, simple and full 
of meaning, it delights and informs. It 
will tell you just the things you have 


SHADE TREES 


You have a wonderful range from which to select in variety and size 
at our Nurseries. Every tree is well-grown, has a straight stem, good 
fibrous roots and well-shaped healthy top. 


FLOWERING 
and BERRIED SHRUBS 


hon 


We have the common and rare kinds for summer and winter decora- WAY, , 
ane VA always wanted to know. 300 pages, 
BULBS erg antique paper, bound in Heatherhome 
a AKG Ne blue, in a box free for the asking. It is 
For choice flowers, plant our high-grade Bulbs. Wy EAL We ye a beautiful, fascinating book and we 
OUR NEW HYBRID GIANT-FLOWERING MARSHMALLOW. SYNGE Was guarantee your pleasure in it just as we 
This introduction of ours continues to astonish the world with its mag- 4 NEP inge guarantee to grow, and to be as described, 
nificence in foliage and floral effect. os K every seed and plant thatthe eomesecrom 


OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOG No. 25 fully de- 
scribes these and our full collection of all plants. It is mailed on re- 
quest with our Autumn Bulb Catalog. 


the Home of Heather. 


KNIGHT & STRUCK CO. 
PLANTSMEN~SEEDSMEN 


ONE MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


SNA 


Come and inspect our Nurseries 
“We Plan and Plant Grounds and Gardens Everywhere”’ 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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COLLECTED VERSE Limp Leather Edition of 
OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


Verse 


Of 
Rudyard Kipling 


|e IS safe to say that the best verse 
Mr. Kipling has written is in this 
volume, because he has selected for this 
edition the poetical works by which he 
wishes to be represented. 


Included are the favorites from 
“Service Songs,” the “Barrack Room 
Ballads,”’ etc. 


The present edition is bound ar- 


tistically in limp brown leather and 
boxed. 


How'd You Like 


Strawberries in October ? 


The New Everbearing Strawberry — Fruits Until Frost 
Set Plants This Spring — Get Heavy Crop Same Year 


You can have fresh, ripe strawberries on your table from June to 


Net $2.30 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Garden City New York 


November—and lots of them. The new Everbearing Progressive 
Strawberry fruits in the spring with the standard varieties, and then 
continues to bear all summer. Blossoms, green berries, ripe fruit at 
the same time clear up to freezing weather. The Everbearing bear the 
same year they are planted. Order your plants now for spring planting 
and you will pick all the berries your folks can eat this coming summer 
and fall. A proved success everywhere. Read full facts in catalog. 


Choicest Fruits for Home Planting 


Our new Free Book lists a number of unusually high-quality, tested, depend- 
able fruits, berries, shrubs, roses, etc , you should have in your home garden. 
Write for it today. 


She Is Just One in a Conquering Army 
Will YOU Help Win the Fight? 


If YOU help—and you means 


Delicious Apple—Of wondrous flavor—crisp, 
juicy, good keeper—the national dessert apple. 
Served at metropolitan hotels at 25c to soc 
each. Thrives from New England to California. 


J. H. Hale Peach—Ripens a week before 
Elberta. Immense in size, beautiful color, 
better quality, round in shape, splendid keeper. 
Sold for $2 to $2.50 per basket this summer 
during greatest peach crop in history. 


Early Rose Peach—Highest quality, best 
colored, best flavored early peach. Offered by 
us to fruit-growers for the first time this season. 
Sold at highest prices of any peach for over 
two weeks in New York. 

Endicott Plam—Large, juicy, superb quality, 
hardy. Wonderfully promising new plum— 
very productive—being planted by _ the 
thousands. 


Send for 160 Page Book FREE ! 


Fully illustrated. All about best fruits and berries, their ripening season, 
habits of growth, etc. Also how to lay out and plan ornamental and decor- 
ative planting about the house and lawn to get beautiful effects at moderate 
cost, how and when to prune shrubs and plants. Lowest, direct-from- 
nursery prices; all trees and plants doubly guaranteed true to name. We 
ship everywhere and guarantee safe arrival. Clip the coupon today. 
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St. Regis Everbearing Raspberry—Only 
successful everbearing raspberry. Brilliant 
crimson, juicy, highest quality. Very produc- 
tive, bears all season. 


McDonald Blackberry—A cross between 
blackberry and dewberry. Earliest of all black- 
berries, enormously productive, large berries, 
fine quality—vigorous, hardy, drought resist- 
ant. Has yielded 300 to 500 crates per acre. 


Reading Giant Asparagus—Latge, tender, 
highest quality spears. Every hill a produc- 
tive yielder. Selected by U. S. Government 
above all others for rust-resistant qualities. 
Best of all asparagus. 


Decorative Shrubs—Full assortment, orna- 
mental trees, hardy roses, climbing vines, 
hedges, etc. 


No Agents! 

Save 3 tol4 
Get Better 
Trees and 
Plants 


WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES 


STARK CITY, MO. 


Please send me your new 1916 catalog without charge. 
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everyone —the fight can be won 
everywhere in a few short years. 


Every Red Cross Christmas Seal 
you buy means greater activity of 
visiting nurses, who teach healing 
to the sick and prevention to 
those who must live with them. 
The Red Cross Christmas Seals 
help to establish Tuberculosis Hos- 
pitals and Dispensaries. They 
carry your message of good cheer 
and your active help to some 
sufferer. 


The Tuberculosis Death 
Rate decreased 50% in 
the last 25 years. 
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He who gives quickly 
gives doubly 


RED 
CROSS 


Christmas 
Seals 


If you cannot buy Red Cross Seals 
in your town, write to the AMERICAN 
Rep Cross, Washington, D. C., for 


as many as you want at Ic each. 


If you wish to systematize your business the Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 
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HE use of green material, cut 
from the woods to serve for 
interior decoration at _ the 
Christmas season, is much 

more than a mere custom—it is a tradition 
grafted on to a real and strong sentiment. Old 
and young alike make merry at this time, clus- 
tering around the fireside indoors. Yet with 
one accord such green leaves as are to be found 
outdoors are brought in triumph to adorn our walls 
and halls. Ages ago primitive man cut the green 

branches of the evergreens and bore them in triumph in his 
primitive festivals as tokens of joy and promise of returning 
warmth; for had not the sun ceased its bad habit of showering less 
and less light and warmth on the earth? The days were becoming 
longer, the nights shorter. And to this day 
the Christmas tide festival is celebrated in 
the traditional manner albeit the actual reason 
isa totally different one. So strong is tradition 
and habit. 

We, of to-day, consciously gather garlands 
of leaves and cut branches of green trees to 
decorate our houses because of the joy that is 
in us and which demands an outward, visible 
expression. So our habit has been to go out 
into the woods, where such were available, 
and cut down the evergreens, bearing the 
wreckage in triumph to our homes. The 
habit, of necessity, has become commercialized 
for the very fact that when people were most 
congregated there were fewer and fewer avail- 
able woods or forests from which to cut. 
Hence, from the mountains come each year 
carload on carload of cut down evergreens— 
firs, pines, and spruce to satisfy the demands 
of the city. Let there be no misunderstanding 
here; much of this material is cut down of — 
necessity for the welfare of what remains. 
The mere cutting down of a tree in the forest 
is not necessarily an act of destruction. On 
the contrary, it may be an act of the highest 
conservation: 


4 Let the gardener think for just a mo- 

ment. What happens every day in the 
vegetable and flower garden when crops are 
raised from carefully planted seed? The young plants sprout up, 
all too densely, and a vigorous thinning is essential to the welfare 
of the survivors. And so it is in wild conditions, only more so! 
Nature, left to herself, plants seeds very lavishly and depends on 
the stronger growing plant outcrowding the weaker, which finally 
succumbs in the struggle for life. The scientific forester with an 


eye to the future “thins” his forest year 
by year, always giving the greater op- 
portunity to the more worthy tree. Thus, 
in scientific forestry, there is a constant 
supply of surplus material that can be put onto 
the market. It is, of course, unfortunate that 
all our forest lands are not under scientific; or 
at all events intelligent, control; but the wisdom 
of really managing our rich native woodland and 
growth has only very recently become apparent, 
and it had to become apparent before it could become a 
generally accepted fact. 

But, for all that has been said, the real garden lover, especially 
if he live fairly near the habitation of other people in more or 
less “settled” communities, cannot but feel a sort of shock as the 
holiday time approaches when he contemplates 
the possibility that he may be a factor (uncon- 
sciously) in a sort of vandalism that he abhors. 


4 The Christmas tree that adorns your 
home may have been improvidently cut 
down! With all our knowledge that the wild 
woods need thinning, that the march of pro- 
gress demands the conversion of forested lands 
to other purposes, and that the daily call for 
wood pulp eats up a quantity far in excess of 
the whole season’s supply of trees. for future 
purposes—notwithstanding all that, there still 
may lurk a suspicion that your own 
tree had, after all, better have been 
left standing. And at all events, 
after it has served its immediate pur- 
pose, the rootless thing is but a useless 
relic to be consigned to the fire. 

Then if you have a garden, why 
not keep your Christmas trees year 
after year and add permanently to the 

beauty of the home surroundings? 

This is a perfectly practical plan and 

the nurserymen will supply suitable 

trees in tubs. These can be utilized 
indoors for the usual decorations, 
etc., and then later be planted out- 
doors in the border or on the lawn. 
Midwinter moving of evergreens is 
quite easy. Not only are the con- 
ventional conifers available, but also holly and the broad-leaved 
kinds. Ofcourse the choice of material of this latter nature will 
not be possible in the colder regions, but given a slight shelter 
the English holly will be found to survive in many places where 
it is normally recorded as tender. Shelter from the winter sun- 
shine is the important thing. 
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Many years ago the huge Christmas tree which we are accus- 

tomed to instal in our homes at the festive season would have 
been considered out of place, except in a hall or large room where a 
function on a more than ordinary scale was anticipated. Smaller 
trees, from two feet to six feet high, were used, the lesser sizes in 
pots or tubs. Several reasons might be advanced for this, the 
chief, perhaps, being that the cost of tree ornaments in the olden 
days was too great to admit of a lavish use of them, and a big tree 
scantily adorned was, in consequence, hardly a thing of joy. In 
these days large trees are available because of their cheapness, and 
also because the question of trimming is solved by the abundant 
supply of ornaments available, at ridiculously low cost. 


& There is, however, a tendency in many homes to return to the 
tree of small stature, for economic reasons of a different na- 
ture. The vast number of suburban dwellings, each with its plot 
of ground laid out as a garden of some kind, furnishes one sub- 
stantial reason for the change, and it is surely only a matter of 
a little time before “living” Christmas 
trees will be quite popular. The sub- 
urbanite, as a rule, takes a pride in 
his home grounds, and spends as much 
as he can afford to beautify them. He 
looks askance at a beautiful Christmas 
tree, shorn of its roots and part of 
its stem, for which he must pay a dol- 
lar or more, and which later must be 
consigned to flames. A sheer waste, 
he claims. Why not have smaller 
trees, and after use plant them out in 
the border or lawn? 

A tree to be utilized for this double 
purpose must be absolutely hardy, 
and able to withstand for two or three 
years the treatment it is accorded. 
Happily, we have conifers which are 
admirably adapted to the purpose, 
outside of the common Christmas 
tree (Abies balsamea), which is indeed 
the least desirable. Several of the 
Spruces make beautiful subjects, but 
in order to get the trees of the perfectly 
symmetrical form necessary for a 
tubbed specimen, seedling stock should 
be secured. 


4 Among the 
kinds readily 
available for the two 
purposes are, The 
Norway spruce 
(Picea excelsa), 
hardy practically 
everywhere, is a 
good choice, being 
exceedingly cheap 
and able to stand 
hard usage. It is, 
however, of rather 
rapid growth, which 
makes its early rel- 
egation to perma- 
nent quarters a mat- 
ter of necessity. 
Englemann’s 
Spruce (Picea En- 
glemannil), 1s a 
handsome tree, 
especially in small 
sizes, with bluish 


This Norway spruce is in a tub and has already served 


twice as a Christmas tree: The bottom of tub was 


knocked out the last time 


Oriental spruce in tub. Quite available for indoor purposes 
and subsequent pianting out 


green foliage on the 
newer growths. A 
native of the Rocky 
Mountains, its 
hardiness is unques- 
tioned. 

The Oriental 
Spruce (Picea orien- 
talis), has very dark 
glossy green foliage. 
Planted out, it keeps 
dense and handsome - 
until old age is 
reached. Its home 
is in Western Asia 
and it is quite hardy 
anywhere that con- 
ifers will grow at all. 


This white spruce was used indoors last Christmas 
and then planted out in the border 


A tree of a light, frosty appearance 
is the White Spruce (Picea alba or 
canadensis) found native from Labrador 
south, to New York. . It is both hardy 
and cheap, and makes a handsome 
Christmas tree with its light bluish 
green foliage, and a very desirable bor- 
der subject to plant with darker ever- 
greens. 

The Colorado Spruce (Picea pun- 
gens), another native of the Rocky 
Mountains, is a good, medium priced 
subject. Its foliage is a glaucous green 
in color, the needles very rigid and 
sharp pointed. Its branches are very 
regular and form in distinct whorls, 
diminishing in size toward the top. 
The blue colored varieties of this tree 
are well known, they are a little more 
expensive, but as decorative plants are 
well worth the difference. The foliage 
is silvery blue in color and quite dense, 
much admired in a lawn specimen. 
The bluest of these blue forms is known 
as Koster’s Blue Spruce, and is quite 
high priced. The true form being pro- 
pagated only by grafting from the origi- 
nal stock. Great variety exists how- 
ever in color and occasionally a seedling 
form will be found closely approximating the imported kind. 

The Douglas Spruce (Pseudotsuga Douglasii), with its varieties. 
glauca and glauca elegans, steel blue, and brighter, are good sub- 
jects, especially when their permanent quarters are reached, indeed 
this is one of the most generally needful and reliable of the conifers 
for all round purposes. 

A tree to stand the dual use here suggested must, of necessity, 
be strong, well rooted stock, possessed of a good ball of fibrous 
roots obtained through transplanting and careful root pruning. 
Any reliable nurseryman will have such stock. It is well to 
order in advance of the time for use indoors, in order that the tree 
may have a chance to get well established in the tub. When 
planting out, the tree may remain in the tub for a year, or until the 
root ball becomes too big. Some knock out the bottom of the tub. 
Any unsightliness in the tub is easily concealed when it is brought in 
another year by moss or fern leaves. Of course, a tree planted out in 
a tub requires more attention during the summer than one not so 
cramped and frequent watering is very necessary to its welfare. 


When trees of small size aré used, it is possible to provide a ~ 
tree for each member of a family, from baby to grandpa and 
in sizes proportionate to age; and these trees, when growing along 


outside, become pets, as it were, particularly the baby’s tree, which 


perhaps may receive too much attention from its owner. 
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4 SOME garden lovers are, perforce, 
entomologists, for the knowledge 
of how a destructive insect “‘lives and 
moves and has its being”’ is of no small 
value to him who seeks to vanquish 
it or check its depredations. But 
whether our interest in insects is 
utilitarian or merely recreational, it 
cannot but be heightened, stimulated, 
and nourished by the illuminating 
records left by Henri Fabre, whose 
death late this autumn left the world 
poorer by one great scientist. 

In the volumes of translations, now 
appearing, of his Souvenirs Entomol- 
ogique, he takes us, as it were, by the 
hand, gives us of a fairy draught under 
whose influence we shrink to Lilipu- 
tian proportions, then leads us into 
the world of the homely garden insects 
—the bramble and honey bees, the 
ants, the wasps, the flies—there to ob- 
serve the comedies and tragedies of 
their work-a-day life. In a state of 
delightful neutrality we watch deadly 
struggles, amorous courtships, the punc- 
tilious assumption of maternal responsi- 
bilities, the unfeeling competition in a 
world where, literally, only the fittest survive. 
And as the drama enacts itself, we are al- 
most too absorbed to realize how clear, how 
fluent, how perfect is the language in which it 


California Winter Garden—y 


This Norway spruce, tubed in October, is available for winter trade 


is laid before us. Truly, art as well as science 
can shroud its head against the pregnancy 
of its loss; and to both will sympathy be 
offered by all of us. 


4 THAT THERE are nuts and nuts, 
is clearly apparent to anyone who 
has gone out into the woods at this 
season to gather the crops of the native 
trees. The Department of Agriculture 
is anxious to secure information con- 
cerning any tree (native or imported) 
that bears nuts of superior excellence, 
and the codperation of each reader of 
THE GARDEN MAGAZINE is invited. 

The nuts which are of special interest 
at this time are the pecans and other 
American hickories, black walnuts, 
butternut, chestnut, and hazels, as 
well as foreign walnuts, chestnuts, and 
hazels (filberts). It is also important 
to locate beechnut, chinquapin, and 
Japanese walnut trees of especial merit. 

To be worthy of the attention of the 
Department, trees must be hardy in the 
section where found, vigorous, prolific, 
and bear annually: nuts of medium 
size or above; uniform in size and 
shape; thin-shelled, easily cracked; 
kernels plump, rich in quality, pleasant 
and agreeable in flavor, and easily 
removed from the shells in halves. 

If you are the owner of such tree or 
trees and are willing to codperate in this 
inventory of nut trees, write to Prof. C. 
A. Reed at Washington, D. C., for further 
particulars. 


Elizabeth C. White 


THEIR TYPES, THEIR ATMOSPHERE, THEIR DIFFERENCES FROM EASTERN AND 
EUROPEAN GARDENS—WHY FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE TOURIST ARE MISLEADING 


ALIFORNIANS always act as 
if they owned the sun and 
rented it to tourists. I am speak- 
ing of the expensive winter sun 

to be found only in favored spots in the 
western Hemisphere, the kind to boast of 
in letters to the frozen East as, “I have been 
walking in the garden picking Roses” or 
“as I sit by the open window,” etc. There 


Roses 
flourish 
in lavish 
profusion 


is usually a crushed Violet enclosed or a 
blackened orange blossom to offer proof. 

As he lives in an agricultural state, a 
real Californian is absurdly enthusiastic 
about the rain. This shocks and disgusts 
the tourist who has invested heavily in the 
advertised sunshine and resents the fraud. 

There is another thing which surprises 
the tourist dislocated from his accustomed 

eastern or European life. Unconsciously 

he expects in California the type of beauty 
he recognizes at home—the charming tree 
shaded streets, the intimate prettiness of 
hardwood forests and placid rivers—and 


Where the gardener’s craft is apparent—well kept, full of precision, though in- 
formal in theme 


is disappointed. It is well to remember 
California is in a semi-arid belt and the 
beauty must be of a grander, sterner type. 
The approach to the West should be a fit- 
ting preparation, the plains and desert wipe 
out boundaries and establish new relations. 
The crude little towns of ugly wooden 
shacks have no attempt at man made 
beauty; but raise your eyes to the glory of . 


A typical 
incon- 
sequential 
garden 
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their settings and forgive their youthful 
sins. There may be dust instead of grass, 
the opalescent mountains are treeless but 
there is almost wantonness in the bold 
beauty of great distances and magic chang- 
ing colors; you are in a lavish, sensuous land 
where nature has not learned the artistic 
restrictions. Especially the rivers are im- 
patient of restraint and will not be taught 
moderation and frugality. An Eastern 
river goes about its business in quiet ordered 
fashion, but not so a California river. It 
elbows the landscape out of the way with a 
raging torrent, hurling down great boulders 
and trees; then having made room for itself 
comfortably, it settles down to an ambling 
stream or changes its mind and disappears 
under ground for the summer. 

Everybody in California has a gar- 
den. It is a bond of sympathy that 
establishes friendly relations between 
capitalists and socialists, meat packers 
and vegetarians. 

But the California gardens demand 
no adjustment of ideas. They wel- 
come the stranger impulsively. Only 
the super-sensitive who shiver at the 
barbaric color schemes are disap- 
pointed. The plebeian Geranium does 
not always “know his place” but there 
is comfort in his presence in a strange 
land. The sad old California lie that 
“all you have to dois to stick a thing in 
the ground and it grows” has a shred of 
truth in the fact that our gardens are 
successful in spite of 
the small amount of 
trouble they require 
compared to those of 
cold climates. The 
fault of this virtue 
is that Californians 
do not exert them- 
selves sufficiently to 
realize their possibil- 
ities. 

The gardens can 
generally be grouped 
under one of three 
heads: the formal, the 
old maidish, and the 
inconsequential old 
fashioned garden. 

The formal garden 
is much the same 
everywhere, delightful 
architecturally when 
the garden is not left 
out. It has a classic 
cultured personality 
that one has to live 
up to and admire. 
Being much too con- 
sciously superior to 
take liberties with, I 
could never imagine myself putting on 
“blue jeans” to work in one or being on 
intimate terms with it. There are beau- 
tiful formal gardens in California but they 
always seem to be sternly reproving the 
riotous landscape and holding themselves 
aloof from association with uncouth wes- 
ternism. 
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This is a shamefully bigoted point of 
view on my part and due to a detestation 
of the exact science of reasonable squares 
and circles. It is rather terrifying to find 
plants being taught mathematics. 

The old maidish garden is always equally 
uninteresting at any time of year. In this 
type seasons do not exist and one would 
find it difficult to tell winter from summer. 
Its hair is always neatly parted, brushed, 
and plastered into place. In the conscien- 


tious effort to compromise with nature and 
choose plants which will “look well all the 
year round” it is often carried to a point of 
deadly monotony. The garden becomes 
old maidish; extremes of temperment are 
frowned upon; a plant which gives of itself 
lavishly and then rests is banished in dis- 


The barbaric Geranium may not always know its place, but there is 


comfort in its appearance 


“‘California 1s in a semi-arid belt and the beauty must be of a grander, sterner type than the tourist recognizes at home. 
Spreading shade trees are supplanted by Palms, etc.’’ 


grace. Nothing deciduous is tolerated, 
there must be no fallen leaves or unsightly 
flower seed stalks. These ladylike self- 
sufficient gardens are fairly satisfactory 
settings toa house. One sees a great many 
of them in California but one does not give 
one’s heart to them. They are generally 
gardeners’ gardens worked in by men whose 
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only communication with their employers 
is the monthly check. 

It is in the old fashioned, inconsequential 
type, with winding paths and many sur- 
prises that one sees the typical California 
garden. Here are old eastern favorites like 
Rubber Trees, Lemon Verbena and Helio- 
trope grown to astonishing proportions, as 
if watered with an elixir of life; exotic 
tropical looking strangers, Orange blossoms, 
Rose, and Geranium hedges, flowering vines 
clambering into the tops of oak trees, the 
things one has come to California to see. 

An inconsequential garden may be ever 
so carefully planned, it must be in order to 
fit into the landscape and appear artless, 
but it is never stiff and_ self-conscious. 
There is greater chance for individuality 
than in any other type. 

A garden isa home chapel. To walk 
in it at sunset after the rush of a busy 
day brings the same replenishment to a 
tired spirit as stepping from the noon 
time glare and bustle of a modern con- 
tinental city into one of the dusky, old, 
dreaming churches. 

So sweet sounds and odors are essen- 
tial to an ideal garden if you would 
complete the lure of thesenses. Steven- 
son says, “Cultivate the garden for 
the nose, and the eyes will take care of 
themselves.” 

There is nothing adds more to this joy 
of the senses than a feathered choir, an 
aviary. Here a canary comes into his 
own. His upper re- 
gister was never in- 
tended for a small 
room wherethe human 
speaking voice has to 
compete with him. A 
few romantic and 
mournful doves in the 
aviary balance the 
canary’s professional 
cheerfulness. Build 
your bird concert gar- 
den of generous size 
in a sunny sheltered 
place against a back- 
ground of trees or 
shrubs. Be sure to 
supply a refuge for 
wet, cold and windy 
nights, and plant afew 
shrubs inside the en- 
closures to give joy to 
the birds. A gold-fish 
pond instead of the 
ordinary drinking 
placeadds muchto the 
charm of an aviary. 
Let the birds have 
both sun and shade 
and let your Orange 
Trees, Roses, and early flowers gather 
around the songsters and there will always 
be spring even in your winter garden. 

No southland garden can be pictured 
without Orange Trees. Even the ubiquitous 
color-blind picture postals can hardly ex- 
aggerate the vividness of a well kept and 
ripened orange grove. The most decora- 
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tive of garden ornaments when well cared 
for, they are however the saddest of failures 
when neglected. They must be kept scien- 
tifically fertilized and irrigated with well 
worked earth basins around them. Lavishly 
they repay for this care. Of the citrus 
fruits the most friendly and alluring are the 
little Mandarines. Their gener- 
ous crop is a constant invitation 
to the garden wanderer. It is 
so easy to eat the pungent sun 
warmed liliputians; their loose 
skins have no unsportsmanlike 
habits of exploding suddenly, 
giving a baptism of juice. 
Another addition to the fra- 
grance of a garden is the sage 
smelling “St. Helena’? border 
hedge. With frequent clippings 
it keeps the garden looking tidy 
and well framed, giving just the 
strengthening touch of formal- 
ity necessary even to an incon- 
sequential garden. If Cali- 
fornia could be said to have a 
national smell it would be 
the Sage. It personifies the sun 
warmed air of trails and cafions 
and deserts. 
Back of these tidy borders 
taller old fashioned flowers are 
massed at a respectful distance 
from the orange trees but con- 
cealing the necessary bare 
earth around them and cared 
for in the same system of ir 
rigation. The Snapdragons, 
Gaillardias, Larkspurs, Corn- 
flower, Flax, etc., of simple 
decided colors look especially 
well in the vicinity of garden 
citrus trees. Another orna- 
ment of the California garden 
has lately been banished from 
the streets. It is the fernlike, 
drooping, Pepper Tree, gener- 
ous in shade and exquisitely 
green even in the driest of 
dusty summers. Its great 
crime is the shocking fashion 
in which it drops its pretty red 
berries. Unaccustomed to the 
task of raking leaves, Californ- 


any trees that are not self re- 
strained and well groomed. 
The stiff Palms fill these re- 
quirements but with the ex- 
ception of the Phoenix can- 
ariensis offer no hospitality. 
The most dignified of all 
garden hosts is the Live Oak, 
with its tent-like shade and 
knarled ruggedness of the 
Apple trees. It has a modest fashion of 
putting on new leaves before it lets go of 
the old. It is a pity the beautiful spotted 
Sycamores are not welcomed often in domes- 
tic gardens. They are even handsomer 
bare than when in full leaf. The beds of 
the wild cafion gardens are marked with the 
decorative white branches where they fan- 
tastically fling and twist themselves across 


the streams. After the rains, when these 
noisy aggressive streams are full of their own 
importance, like loafers that they are, only 
accustomed to spasmodic periods of real 
work, then the Sycamores put out their first 
tiny leaves, thick and soft as if cut from a 
Jaeger blanket. Later follow the strings 
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Beautiful formal gardens in California seem to be sternly repro ving the riotous landscape 


of unripe Christmas tree tinsel balls which 
are the Sycamore’s special gift. 

There is great interest in gathering to- 
gether in an informal garden the native 
California plants and the many foreign ones 
we have adopted from all lands. They can 
be blended harmoniously as a clever hostess 
manages to establish sympathetic relations 
in a motley gathering. 


After the winter rains the land breaks 
into riotous bloom, the most neglected 
of cottage gardens is smothered in Roses, 
the foothills are splashed with the orange 
and blue and purple and white of wild 
flowers. There is a spring display which 
excels all anticipation. Unfortunately the 
tourist sometimes leaves too 
soon for this and carries with 
him a sense of disappointment 
in the wild flowers. 

In consequence of this lux- 
urlant growth after rains, any 
one can have a spring garden. 
The real triumph is an all-the- 
year-around garden with change 
of seasons and especially a win- 
ter one. Its joys are keenest 
and less often sung. 

In all the flower smothered 
spring months there is noth- 
ing to compare with the fresh 
glory of fine winter days in 
the garden. It is a pity that 
the lavishness of growth after 
the rains makes a Californ- 

ian rather lazy about plan- 
ning for early winter flowers 
during the rainy season. As 
soon as a deluge of rain has 
ceased and the sun shines 
through torn clouds, then is the 
time to don good rubber shoes 
and make a tour of inspection 
in the garden. Was there ever 
such rapturous congratulation 
from the earth? She is pre- 
paring for her plenty and the 
long drought is over. The 
birds sing their hearts out and 
the distant mountains draw 
near in the clear air until every 
blue cafion is visible. Behind 
the storm curtain the magic 
has taken place. The foothills 
are turning green so fast we 
rub our eyes at the suddenness 
of the change. 

In the flower beds one is apt 
to bog down and the earth 
paths are slippery as ice. The 
drenched plants bent with the 
weight of rain drops, sparkle in 
the flooding sunshine. It is 
deliciously warm and smells 
like a greenhouse. 

The alert lizards lie motion- 
less in the warmest corners, the 
buzzards sit on tree tops with 
spread wings drying off, and ail 
the world warms itself to the 
bones in the generous sun. 

There is such joy in winter 
basking; there should always 

be a sunny corner of the garden planned 
for this purpose. Here can be collected the 
valiant flowers that bloom through the rains. 

Experiment in planting seeds in summer 
will prove the adaptable character of some 
hardy flowers. They can be tricked into 
blooming out of season. (California plants 
are most accommodating; one only has 
to indicate which they are to be, tree bush 
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or climber, and they adjust themselves 
accordingly.) 

By encouraging these plants of good con- 
stitution, the sunny sheltered corner of the 
garden can be very gay in winter. There 
flourish the winter flowering Stocks, Indian 
colored Portulaca, cheerful: borders of sun 
worshipping Oxalis, Anemones, Freezias to 
laden the air with sweetness, dainty Snow- 
drops, the early flowering bulbs and many 
others depending on locality. 

The decorative “ Bird of Paradise” (Strel- 
itzia) grown in large clumps is a striking 


winter decoration for house and garden. 
Gaillardias, Marigolds, Verbenas, Poin- 
settias, Violets, etc., they are associated with 
rare and shining days dear to our hearts and 
rival the favorites of warmer nights. The 
wild Laurel or “California Holly” and the 
glossy wild Cherry can supply Christmas 
decoration in any garden. 

It is easy enough to be good in a mon- 
astery, or to work in the deep cafions of a 
city, but it takes iron will power to resist 
the call of outdoors on such a morning. 
The blue shadow-modelled mountains 


lead the imagination far into the distance 
of piled up country. There must be some 
compensation hereafter for the unfortun- 
ates who must live their lives without the 
companionship of a sky line. 

The very brain is sun intoxicated. Isn’t 
our system of civilization wrong, it prompts, . 
after all? The African savages have the 
right idea in lying under Banana trees and 
refusing to learn to work. It is insulting 
to a bountiful Providence, it is spiritual 
suicide to grind out our lives inside of office 
prisons. 


Practical Plans for the Home Grounds 


VIII. Development for a Typical Suburban Lot—By Ruth Dean, 


ARDENING a peninsula 


nor grass plots surrounded by walks. 


but the color and life of flowers come first. 


With a lot such as this, there is no reason 
why the garden should not begin at the 
A typical real estate develop- 
ment lot, it is, with the grade about eighteen 
inches or two feet higher than that of the 
Most lots of this sort are allowed 
to slope down to the sidewalk in a green 
bank, or terrace; that uses up at least three 
feet of valuable space, is more or less unin- 
teresting, and somewhat of a bother to 
But this lot terminates in a re- 
taining wall eighteen inches high and two 
feet from the sidewalk line; two feet 
from the-sidewalk line because this space 


very gate. 


street. 


keep cut. 


between the wall and the walk is valu- 
able in which to plant vines and flowers. 
With all the houses on a street making 
such a provision as this for color, the 
appearance of the whole neighborhood 
would take on a gay garden air. 

At the top of the wall is a hedge 
which shuts off the street and makes 
the fifteen feet of lawn in front of the 
house belong to the owner rather than 
to the public. He was a wise owner in 
more ways than this, for he realized 
how ruinous to the architecture of a 
small house is the front piazza, and 
dispensed with it altogether. Instead 
he substituted a terrace paved with 
flags at the side of the house, over 
which wild Grape vines grow on a 
white painted arbor. From here one 


fifty 

feet by one hundred and twenty- 

five feet, with a house that takes 

up more than one-third of the 
area, is very much a matter of finding 
space in which to tuck flowers and shrubs 
enough to justify the title of garden. 
Flowers are indispensable to a garden and 
so are flowering shrubs, from the American 
point of view, for here we have never 
learned to include park-like stretches of 
green lawn dotted with trees, in the term 
garden; nor paved and gravelled courts; 
We 
must have flowers and grass and bushes, at 
least, before we bestow the name garden, 
and after that fountains and seats, perhaps; 
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can see almost as much of what one’s neigh- 
bors are doing as it is possible to observe 
from the front porch and without the dis- 
advantage of being seen. A long walk 
leads from this terrace back to the end of 
the lot, where a small bird fountain ter- 
minates the vista, if so dignified a term 
may be applied to so short a distance. 

Behind this bird fountain and right in the 
hedge, or where the hedge would be if it 
continued through, are Cedars, to form a 
background for the bird fountain. Their 
dark green increases the apparent distance 
and they form a pleasant break in the hedge. 
An occasional tree or bush growing up out 
of a hedge does no harm, and often breaks 
its monotonous evenness in a charming way. 
Especially is this true of the real estate 
development, where lot after lot is sur- 
rounded by endless privet hedges. Plant- 
ing in the corners of the hedge or even, as I 
said, in the hedge itself, serves to introduce 
pleasant variation. 

Flowers for the garden are provided by 
long beds which border the walk; and the 
little square which is left over between dry- 
ing yard and property line may be either a 
grass court in which to sit and enjoy the 
flowers, or a speck of a vegetable garden. 
Here it is shown as the former, assuming 
that the house owner prefers to patronize 
the green grocer rather than depend on his 
own labors for vegetables. Four little 
trees mark the corners of this square of 
lawn, and they might best be some flowering 
tree, such as Hawthorn, Crabapple, or Dog- 
wood. 

These are all native trees whose charms 
are apt to be overlooked because of their 
familiarity. We discard the shapely shrubs 
which grow along our country lanes to 
plant a Japanese Red Maple, or a Weep- 
ing Mulberry or some other nurseryman’s 

introduction, and leave other coun- 
tries to appreciate our plants. Cer- 
tainly there is no more pleasing form 
among trees than the jutting, hori- 
zontal branches of the Hawthorn with 
their white flowers and red fruit, than 
the graceful Dogwood, or the sturdy 
little pink flowered Crakapple. 


THE BEST HARDY CONIFERS —. H. wilson, #2. 


[Ep1ror’s Note.—The information contained in this article is based on the matured observations of forty years at the Arnold 
* Arboretum. It must be understood while presenting the facts under the above title that the selections have, perforce, been made with 
particular reference to New England, and that observations continued for an equal length of time in other regions are likely to lead to 
somewhat different conclusions. Yet the fact remains that the rigorous climate of New England is the severe test, and that what is 
proved best in the Arnold Arboretum is much more likely to prove best over the wider spread of territory than if the situations were 
reversed. For instance, on Long Island it is quite possible to grow successfully a number of beautiful Conifers which are not hardy at 
Boston, but everything that would grow at Boston will also grow equally well on Long Island. The great lesson to be learned from 
this article is that we have presented to us the absolutely sure things that are safe for general planting anywhere. All other subjects that 
are under observation are still in the experimental stage, and planters would do well, therefore, to treat them experimentally. Use them 
by all means; try to introduce variety into your plantings; but for the frame work, for the backbone, place your reliance on the thoroughly 
tested, proven kinds that are recommended herewith. This is the seventh consecutive article in Mr. Wilson’s series.| 


ONIFERS rank among the patri- with their noble aspect, that make them and only a limited number thrive in the 
archs of the vegetable kingdom _horticulturally of such supreme importance. rigorous climate of New England, where 
and in their size, their beauty No other tree or shrub gives quite the same hot dry summers and cold winters are the 
and their usefulness to man they’ effect or adds so much restful dignity to rule and where, in March, hot sun and 

are not surpassed by any drying winds by day are 
other group of trees. Ina followed by low tempera- 
general way every one is tures at night. Such con- 
acquainted with these ditions are most inimical; 
cone-bearing plants and nevertheless, the White 
they are universal favor- Pine (Pinus Strobus) and 
ites. The family is dis- the Hemlock (Tsuga can- 
tributed from the Arctic adensis), two of the hand- 
Circle nearly to that of the somest of coniferous trees, 
Antarctic, and its mem- are native of that region, 
bers are abundant in the and where these thrive the 
temperate regions of both lovers of evergreen trees 
Hemispheres but they are need not lack material for 
rare within the tropics. their plantations. 

One genus only, Liboced- In the early days of 
rus (Incense Cedar), is horticulture in this coun- 
common to the north and try it was customary to 
south Hemispheres. In import from Europe nearly 
longevity and massiveness everything required—even 
of bulk, the Redwoods of trees and shrubs native of 
California (Sequoia) ex- this country. On the 
ceed all other trees, and in whole this experiment has 
height these giant Conifers not proved a success and 
are only approached by in the matter of hardy 
the broad-leaved Blue trees (and especially Con- 


Gums (Eucalyptus) of ifers) has occasioned much 


Australia. With exception disappointment. How- 
cep ase 

of the Larch (Larix), the ever, the failures and suc- 

Chinese Golden Larch Alleviate the bleakness of the winter landscape by the use of evergreens near the house. In this case the 


; of f cesses of the past are, if 
(Pseu dolarix) < the Swamp hedge will also be evergreen—it is of Arborvitae “38 g htl y apprecia te d, a 
Cypress (Taxodium) and its Chinese rel- northern landscapes. Although the family wholesome lesson to the present generation 
ative (Glyptostrobus), all Conifers are is so universally distributed, many of its of garden lovers since the benefits are theirs 
evergreen; and it is this character, together members are fastidious in their requirements toenjoy. For the work of proving what trees 


A very satisfactory, hardy, and highly ornamental tree is the Japanese White Pine (Pinus Perfectly hardy, very ornamental and most suitable for lawn and park planting is the 


parviflora) Chinese Golden Larch (Pseudolarix Kaempferi) 
*Copyright, 1915, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 145 
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Abies concolor, the best Fir for general ornamental plant- 
ing, is one of the most beautiful of all Conifers 


and shrubs, coniferous or otherwise, will 
thrive here we owe a lasting debt to the 
arboreta, to the owners of estates, and to the 
nurserymen who have labored in this field. 
Much remains to be done; but enough has 
been accomplished to enable us at least to 
avoid some of the mistakes of the past. 

In the Arnold Arboretum, Boston, Mass., 
there is growing the largest collection of 
species and varieties of Conifers to be 
found anywhere on this continent, and for 
more than forty years the work of getting 
this collection together and developing it 
has been continuously maintained. In 
general it has been found that the Conifers 
of northeastern North America, the Rocky 
Mountains, northern, central and south- 
eastern Europe, Siberia, northern China 
and northern Japan, are hardy; that only 
a few of the species of western North 


Abies homolepis, in its native habitat (Japan), attains a height of 100 feet and resembles 
old specimens of the Cedar of Lebanon 


Pinus Thunbergii, the Japanese Black Pine; in habit it 
differs from any other Pine 


America can be safely planted here; and 
that those of the southern United States, 
Mexico, Central America, southern China, 
Formosa, the Himalayas, southeastern 
Asia and the southern Hemisphere in total 
are not hardy in New England. Further- 
more, not all the varieties that are hardy 
thrive equally well and many cannot with 
confidence be recommended for purposes of 
general landscape planting. The more 
ornamental of those which the experience 
of the Arnold Arboretum has proven to be 
adapted to this climate I now propose to 
cursorily mention. 


The Firs 


As a lawn tree and for ornamental planting gener- 
ally, the best Fir and one of the most beautiful of 
all Conifers is Abzes concolor, native of the southern 
Rockies from Pike’s Peak in Colorado to the Shasta 
Mountains in California 
where it grows 250 feet 
tall. The Colorado form 
in particular is very 
hardy, though rarely 
found exceeding too feet 
in height. It is a tree 
of moderately rapid 
growth, with leaves pale 
gray-green on both sur- 
faces and flat spreading 
branches in tabuliform 
tiers close set one above 
the other, gradually di- 
minishing in length from 
the base to the summit. 
The outline is conical 
and the branches are 
long retained, and° on 
trees forty years of age 
sweep the ground and 
promise to do so for 
many years to come. 

A worthy companion 
to A. concolor is the Jap- 
anese A. homolepis, or A. 
brachyphylla as it is more 
usually called. In Japan 
this tree grows. 100 feet 
tall and has massive 
branches which form a 


Abies cilicica, with rigid, horizontally spreading, pointed 
branches, is a native of the mountains of Asia Minor 


Chamaecyparis obtusa nana, dark green, of a decidedly 
graceful outline, is perfectly hardy 


broad flattened or rounded head, and such trees in as- 
pect resemble old specimens of the Cedar of Lebanon. 
‘Young trees in habit resemble those of A. concolor, 
but the branches are more narrow and tapering and 
rather less densely arranged. The leaves are grass- 
green above and silvery white below. These two 
Firs are excellent companions, forming a striking 
contrast in foliage, and to admit of their full de- 
velopment they should be allowed a radius of not 
less than twenty-five feet. 

In New England Abies cilicica from the moun- 
tains of Asia Minor, A. Nordmanniana from the 
Crimea and the Caucasus, and A. cephalonica from 
Mount Enos in the Greece Archipelago are of about 
equal value. Seldom do they thrive equally well 
in the same locality, one or other usually having the 
advantage. In Great Britain the Cilician Fir does 
not thrive whereas the Nordmann Fir is one of the 
most satisfactory. In appearance these handsome 
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Picea omorika grows rapidly. Its leaves are flat, of a 


lustrous green above and white beneath 


The yew par excellence for New England gardens is the Jap- 
anese Yew (Taxus cuspidata), with blackish green foliage 


Firs are very similar being narrow conical in out- 
line with rigid, horizontally spreading pointed 
branches and leaves dark glossy green above and 
silvery white beneath. 

Another Fir which thrives very well here is 
Veitch’s (A. Veitchii), native of the mountains of 
central Japan. In a wild state this is a slender 
tree seldom exceeding 75 feet in height, with thin, 
short, spreading branches which form a narrow 
crown. In cultivation the branches are longer than 
in the wild trees and often slightly ascending. 
The leaves are soft to the touch, dark green above 
and silvery below. 

The Firs delight in a cool soil and climate, but 
some, like A. concolor, are not exacting and with- 
stand drought and dry situations very well. All 
are impatient of smoke and soot and for this reason 
do not thrive in cities or near manufacturing centres. 
These remarks apply also to the Spruces, although 
they are slightly less exacting in these matters. 
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The Japanese Umbrella Pine (Sciadopitys verticillata) 
with dark, glossy leaves, has a narrow, plume-like crown 


The Douglas Fir 


The Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) is one 
of the loftiest and most valuable of all coniferous 
trees and, from a horticultural viewpoint, one of the 
most indispensable. It has an immense range of 
distribution in the western parts of North America 
and attains its maximum development in the wet 
regions bordering the Puget Sound and on the 
western slopes of the Sierra Nevada, where trees 
300 feet tall with trunks 9 to 12 feet in diameter 
occur. This tree was discovered on the shores of 
the Nootka Sound by Archibald Menzies in 1792, 
during Vancouver’s voyage round the world, was 
re-discovered by David Douglas in 1827, and intro- 
duced to England by him the following year. In 
the mild, moist climate of Great Britain, this tree 
of the Pacific slope soon made itself at home and 
in most parts of that land it grows rapidly. From 
Britain it was introduced to eastern North Amer- 
ica, but in the colder parts of this country it proved 
to be not hardy. In 1862, it was most fortunately 
discovered at high elevations in Colorado, and 
seeds from this source 
have given us a race of 
perfectly hardy and 
quick-growing trees. In 
the Arnold Arboretum 
trees forty years of age 
are 50 feet and more tall, 
and others about fifteen 
years old are 18 to 25 feet 
tall. The lower branches 
of these trees sweep the 
ground and the others 
are inclined upwardsand 
have a plume-like ap- 
pearance. The leaves 
vary from dark green to 
glaucous. 

The uninitiated may 
distinguish this tree from 
all other Conifers by 
its relatively long, coni- 
cal, sharp-pointed win- 
ter buds. Either as a 
lawn tree, orfor avenues, 
or for massing, Douglas’ 
Fir is equally valuable 
and it needs no recom- 
mendation. 


The Spruces 


Perhaps no Conifer 
has been received into 


Tsuga caroliniana, the Carolina Hemlock, was introduced 
to the Arboretum in 1881, and grows freely in that climate 


popular favor more readily than the Colorado Blue 
Spruce (Picea pungens), and certainly none has been 
more extensively planted. Lately there has been 


“some outcry against it, but as a young tree it is un- 


deniably beautiful. It has taken very kindly to 
cultivation and is very hardy. One cannot object to 
it on the lawns of suburban gardens or even on 
those of country estates; but the indiscriminate 
manner in which it has been planted by the carload 
in groups and rows on large estates is certainly an 
offense against good taste. This Blue Spruce 
grows fairly rapidly and when young is compact, 
symmetrical and handsome; but at an early age it 
loses its lower branches and later becomes un- 
sightly. In the Arnold Arboretum there is growing 
a tree raised from seeds collected by Dr. Parry when 
he discovered this Spruce in 1862. This example 
has lost all its lower limbs and has now only a cluster 
of branches near the top and is very far from being 
an object of beauty. Authorities who have seen 
this Blue Spruce growing wild near the banks of 
streams in Colorado tell us that it naturally be- 
haves in this manner. Those contemplating 


On the left is a specimen of Retinispora and in the middle a Mugho Pine, an excellent 
combination for color effect 
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Blue Retinispora (Chamaecyparis pisifera squarrosa) is 
irregular in outline and densely and intricately branched 


planting this tree for permanent effect will do well 
to bear these facts in mind. 

Another tree that has been very extensively 
planted is the Norway Spruce (P. Abies or P. ex- 
celsa). This has proved both accommodating and 
quick growing, but in New England, where exposed 
to the winds, the tops of the trees become thin and 
bare. Most of the older trees exhibit this failing 
and there seems little likelihood of it being a long- 
lived subject-on this side of the Atlantic. How- 
ever, up to thirty or forty years of age it thrives. 
The branches are wide-spreading, with the lower 
ones bending downwards and sweeping the ground 
and the uppermost slightly inclined upward; and 
all have pendant whip-like branchlets. The leaves 
are dark green and the aspect of the tree, though 
decidedly sombre, is graceful. 

For the colder parts of this country one of the 
best of all Spruces is the Canadian or White Spruce 
(P. canadensis). This is one of the hardiest of all 
trees and is useful in ornamental and landscape 
planting generally, but is especially so in situations 
where other and less hardy coniferous trees will not 
grow. It isa rather small tree and in the open it is 
conical in outline and well furnished with branches 
from the ground upwards. The leaves are short, 
green and slightly glaucous. 

Another valuable species is Engelmann’s Spruce 
(P. Engelmannii), which hails from Colorado and 
has somewhat the appearance of the common Blue 
Spruce but the branches are shorter and flatter and 
the leaves smaller and less glaucous. Specimens in 
the Arnold Arboretum 35 years old are narrow, 
compact, symmetrical pyramids, but unfortunately 
they are beginning to lose their lower branches. 
The Serbian Spruce (P. omorika), which was only 
discovered in 1872, has taken kindly to cultivation 
here and elsewhere. It grows rapidly and the habit 
is pleasing; but, unfortunately, it is addicted to 
borers. The leaves are flat, lustrous green above 
and white beneath. 

Lastly, mention must be made of the Oriental 
Spruce (P. orientalis) which is native of the Cau- 
casus and does very well in many parts of this 
seaboard. It is a tree of medium size with hori- 
zontal spreading branches, the uppermost being 
slightly ascending. The outline is pyramidal, 
broken by projecting branches. The leaves at 
maturity are dark lustrous green. In spring the 
young shoots are bright yellow and, as they lengthen, 
the leaves become a soft delicate green, forming 
a beautiful contrast to the rich coloring of the mature 
foliage. 

In this climate most of the Spruces have weak 
points, a great many of them lose their lower 
branches at a comparatively early age, and a number 


of them suffer from gall-insects. On the whole, 
they are less satisfactory for ornamental planting 
than their close allies the Firs. 


The Hemlocks 


The common Hemlock (Ysuga canadensis) is 
certainly one of the finest Conifers for general plant- 
ing. There are several varieties; the best of these 
are Sargentiana which forms a remarkable dense, 
flat-topped bush with pendant branches and 
branchlets; compacta, a densely branched bush, 
ovoid in outline; microphylla, with loose ascending 
branches; and pendula, with dense spreading 
branches pendant at the extremities. 

The Carolina Hemlock (1. caroliniana) is native 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains of North and South 
Carolina, and of the southern Alleghanies where it 
was discovered in 1850, by Professor L. R. Gibbes. 
It was introduced to the Arnold Arboretum in 
1881, where it grows freely and gives every promise 
of being a most desirable and ornamental Conifer. 
It is a smaller but a more graceful and beautiful 
tree than its northern confrére. 


The Pines 


No trees make a better windbreak than do the 
Pines, and on lawns and for avenues they are most 
effective. The native White Pine (Pinus Strobus) 
is one of the noblest of all Pines and needs neither 
introduction nor eulogy here. Its confrére, P. 
monticola from western North America, is also 
perfectly hardy and grows freely here. So also 
does the Foxtail Pine (P. flevilis), native of Mon- 
tana, Nevada and other parts of western North 
America. The White Pine of the Balkan peninsula 
(P. peuke), which was discovered in 1839, but was 
not introduced until 1864, is also quite hardy and 
grows well in this country. It forms a narrow 
pyramidal tree densely branched and _ heavily 
clothed with bright green leaves. 

Another very satisfactory hardy and _ highly 
ornamental tree is the Japanese White Pine (P. 
parviflora). This species is widely spread in Japan 
where it grows naturally in steep, rocky country. 
It is also a favorite tree in Japanese gardens, where 
it is kept dwarf and trimmed and is also often 
trained into grotesque shapes. The Japanese 
graft this tree on their Black Pine (P. Thunbergiz), 
whose remote relationship undoubtedly aids in 
checking the growth of its leaves and branches. 
Under cultivation in New England seedling trees 
and others grafted on the native White Pine are 
densely branched, and the branches are very 
long, horizontally 
spreading, slightly up- 
turned at the ends and 
abundantly clothed with 
gray-green leaves. Its 
habit is different from 
that of any other Pine. 

The Korean Nut Pine 
(P. koraiensis) also 
grows well and promises 
to be a more satisfac- 
tory tree here than its 
ally, the Swiss P. cem- 
bra. 

The Scots Pine (P. 
sylvestris) and the Aust- 
rian Pine (P. nigra) in 
the past have been ex- 
tensively planted in this 
country. The first- 
named has, unfortu- 
nately, proved unsatis- 
factory and the Austrian 
Pine is inferior to the 
native Red Pine (P. 
resinosa). The latter is 
one of the best of all 
Pines in this climate, 
where it ranks among 
the first half-dozen of 
all Conifers and where it 
ought to be planted in 
preference to any of its 
allies. It grows rapidly 
and in effect is dark and 
massive. 


The Jack Pine (P. Banksiana) and the Scrub Pine 
(P. virginiana) are low-growing species very satis- 
factory in cold regions. For sea-shore planting the 
Japanese Black Pine (P. Thunbergii) is to be re- 
commended. This Pine is very variable in habit 
and naturally assumes weird and _ picturesque 
shapes. It is the Pine so commonly depicted on 
Japanese embroideries, paintings, porcelains and 
other objects of Japanese art. 


Cedars True and Hardy 


Those familiar with gardens in England and 
other countries of Europe will have noted, probably 
with envy, the majestic Cedars of Lebanon (Cedrus 
libani). No tree is more impressive in appearance 
and no other gives quite the same effect as this 
Cedar with its thick trunk, massive spreading and 
flattened or tabular branches and deep green 
foliage. The originals of these trees were brought 
from the famous groves on Mt. Lebanon in Syria, 
and the oldest in England were planted between 
1662 and 1670. The younger trees and those 
offered for sale by European nurserymen are 
descendants of these original introductions. Un- 
fortunately, this Cedar is not hardy in New England 
but odd examples may be seen growing in the 
neighborhood of New York city and Philadelphia. 

Now the Cedar of Lebanon also grows on the 
Anti-Taurus Mountains in Asia Minor, a region 
more northern and colder than that of the Lebanon 
Mountains; and in 10901, the Director of the Arnold 
Arboretum had seeds collected there and these 
seeds were sown in 1902. None of the plants raised 
from these seeds, although planted in exposed situa- 
tions, has ever suffered and some of them are now 
18 to 20 feet tall. The experiment promises com- 
plete success and there seems every possibility of 
our enjoying a thriving race of Cedar of Lebanon 
which will withstand the winter frosts and summer 
droughts of New England. If this be consummated 
the boon conferred on our parks and gardens will 
be inestimable. 

Neither the Atlas Cedar (C. atlantica) nor the 
De (C. deodara) are quite hardy in New Eng- 
and. 


The Japan Umbrella Pine 


The Japanese Umbrella Pine (Sciadopitys verti- 
cillata), with long, dark glossy green leaves arranged 
in whorls, is perhaps the most distinct of all Conifers. 
It is perfectly hardy, delighting in a cool, moist 
situation, and thrives better here than it does in 
England. Young trees vary from narrowly to 


Firs and Spruces delight in a cool soil and climate and resent the presence of smoke and 
soot in the atmosphere 
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broadly conical in outline and are strikingly beau- 
tiful. In Japan this tree has a rather limited dis- 
tribution and grows on rocky slopes mixed with 
Chamaecyparis obtusa (Retinispora) and _ other 
Conifers, and its narrow plume-like crown is thrust 
well above its neighbors. i 


Arborvitaes, Miscalled Cedars 


Under the popular but misleading name of Cedar, 
and to which the better name of Arborvitae should 
be applied, are grouped a number of valuable and 
decorative Conifers all 
of which are much alike 
when young. In this 
stage they are either 
spirelike, columnar, con- 
ical or narrow pyramidal 
in outline and have 
dense scale-like foliage 
of varying hues of green. 
Generally they are re- 
garded as shrubs, but it 
is well to remember that 
some of them rank 
among the largest and 
most valuable of forest 
trees. For example: the 
Giant Arborvitae (Tiga 
plicata, or T. gigantea as 
it is often called) of 
western North America, 
in the valley of the Col- 
umbia River grows 200 
feet tall and has a trunk 
clean of branches for 
fully roo feet. The story 
of this tree parallels that 
of the Douglas Fir. It 
was first discovered on 
the shores of Nootka 
Sound by Née, who ac- 
companied Malaspina 
on his voyage round the 
world (1789-1794), but 
it was not introduced 
until 1853, when William 
Lobb sent seeds to 
Messrs. Veitch, at 
Exeter, England. Plants from this source were 
afterwards brought to eastern North America but 
none proved capable of withstanding the New 
England winters. 
discovered in Idaho. Seeds obtained from this 
state have furnished us with a perfectly hardy race, 
which grows freely and possesses all the good quali- 
ties of an Arborvitae. The branches are close set, 
spreading and much ramified at the distal end; the 
branchlets are slender, often zigzag or curved, and 
the densely appressed leaves are yellowish green on 
the exposed side and much darker on the other. 

The native Arborvitae or White Cedar (T. oc- 
cidentalis) is a rather small tree seldom exceeding 
60 feet in height and is usually only 30 to qo feet. 
The outline is narrow conical or columnar, and the 
foliage light to dull green. This tree is very hardy, 
and under cultivation a great many distinct forms 
have originated, some with yellow and others with 
white variegation, and a number are low growing 
and most compact in habit. The dwarf forms 
will be dealt with later, but it may be stated here 
that the forms of this tree afford the greatest variety 
of hardy Arborvitae we possess. 

Among the taller-growing kinds worthy of at- 
tention are: Vervaeneana, a smaller and denser tree 
than the type, with young branchlets deep golden- 
yellow, changing in winter to brownish orange and 
fmally to green; Wareana, denser in habit with 
foliage of a deeper and brighter green than the type; 
Wareana aurea, with bright golden-yellow branch- 
lets during the growing season; plicata, with short 
branches and rigid, erect branchlets and brownish 
green foliage, and its forms argenteo- and aureo- 
variegata with silver and yellow branchlets; Jutea, 
which is pyramidal and columnar in habit with 
bright yellow and orange-yellow young branchlets; 
pendula, with rather slender branches bending 
downwards, tufted branchlets and green foliage. 

The Chinese Arborvitae (Thuja orientalis), which 
is a small tree 25 to 30 feet tall and columnar or 
pyramidal in outline, is not hardy in New England. 


Subsequently this tree was - 


It has been in cultivation in Europe since 1752, and 
has given rise to many forms which resemble and 
are not superior to those of the native Arbor- 
vitae (T°. occidentalis). 

Another Arborvitae (Chamaecyparis thyoides), 
native of the swamps from Maine southward to 
northern Florida, is very hardy and worthy of 
recognition. It is a slender tree 60 to 8o feet tall, 


with short, thin, spreading branches which form a 
spire-like crown, and very small scale-like, imbri- 
cated dull bluish-green leaves, which turn rusty 
brown in winter. 


Cedar of Lebanon (Cedrus libani) at Syon House, England. ‘The oldest living specimens of this tree in England were 


planted between 1662 and 1670 


A young Cedar of Lebanon in the Arnold Arboretum. 
Some raised from seed planted in 1902 are twenty feet high 


The Retinisporas 


Of late years the so-called dwarf trees of Japan 
have attained wide popularity both in this country 
and in Europe. One of the commonest of these is 


an Arborvitae, usually known as Retinispora oblusa 
nana and correctly as Chamaecyparis obtusa nana. 
These dwarfed trees are the outcome of Japanese 
gardeners’ skill and this variety is of garden origin; 
but the type (C. obtusa) is one of the loftiest and 
most valuable of Japanese forest trees. At maturity 
it is 150 feet and more tall, with a large clean 
trunk and wide-spreading branches forming a 
rounded or flattened crown; but in a young state 
the branches are slender and flat and spread hori- 
zontally; the outline is narrow pyramidal and the 
effect light and graceful. The leaves are dark 
green. This beautiful 
Conifer is perfectly 
hardy in New England 
and nurserymen would 
do well to procure a 
stock of seeds and raise 
it in quantity. In Japan 
it is very extensively 
used for reafforestation. 
Its close ally (C. pisi- 
fera) is equally hardy 
and, when young, very 
distinct with its ascend- 
ing-spreading, rather 
plumose branches. At 
maturity, however, it is 
not easily distinguished 
from C. obtusa, which it 
equals in size and ap- 
proximates to in the 
value of its timber. 

Like other Arbor- 
vitaes the Japanese 
kinds have given rise to 
numerous forms varie- 
gated and_ otherwise. 
Those of C. obtusa are 
all low growing, but 
most of those of C. pist- 
fera grow tall. Among 
the best of these are 
aurea, in which the 
whole of the current- 
season’s growth is rich 
golden yellow and 
changes to green the fol- 
lowing year; sulphurea, 
similar but of a paler hue; plumosa, very dense in 
habit and strictly conical in outline and with dark 
green leaves; plumosa albo-picta has the tips of the 
branchlets creamy-white; in plumosa argentea 
nearly the whole of the young growths are creamy- 
white and become green the following year; in 
plumosa aurea they are light golden yellow changing 
as the season advances to deep green; squarrosa 
is irregular in outline, densely and _ intricately 
branched, and has short, pointed, pale bluish- 
green leaves. 


The Really Dwarf Forms 


Thus far I have dealt only with tall-growing 
Conifers but in gardens large and small there is a 
demand for low-growing sorts and _ particularly 
since there are so very few broad-leaved evergreens 
hardy in this climate. Fortunately, among Coni- 
fers there are dwarfs in great variety, some of them 
sports from tree forms and others good species. 
Of the White Pine (Pinus Strobus) there is a variety 
(nana) which is a small, compact, roundish, bushy 
shrub with short slender branches and leaves shorter 
than in the type. The common and_ variable 
Mountain Pine of the Alps and other parts of 
Europe (P. montana, often known as P. pumilio or 
P. mughus) is well-known and highly esteemed; but 
the Japanese Table Pine (P. densiflora var. um- 
braculifera) deserves wider recognition for it is one 
of the best of the low-growing Pines. This is a 
round or broadly oval bush with thin branches and 
gray-green leaves and is common in gardens in 
Japan, where it is known as ‘‘Tanyosho.”” Another, 
and dwarfer form, is known as “‘ Bandaisho.”’ 

Among Spruces, perhaps the best dwarf is Picea 
Abies var. Clanbraziliana, a low-growing, dense and 
compact shrub with bright green leaves. Another 
fine variety of this Spruce is Gregoryana, which 
seldom grows more than one to two feet high and is 
very dense in habit. Other good sorts are nana, 
Elwangeri, pumila, and procumbens. Of the com- 
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mon Blue Spruce (P. pungens) there is a dwarf 
variety which makes a round-headed bush. 

The greatest variety in dwarf or low-growing 
Conifers is found among the Junipers and the Arbor- 
vitaes. Among Junipers which make an excellent 
ground cover are J. chinensis var. prostrata from 
Japan, J. squwamata from China, and J. sabina var. 
procumbens, common near the sea-coast in parts of 
Maine and elsewhere and perhaps the most beautiful 
of all with its blue green foliage and charming 
habit. As bushes, distinct and attractive in habit, 
J. chinensis var. Pfitzeriana with bluish-green foliage 
and J. virginiana var. tripartita have much to re- 
commend them. 

Among the dwarf forms of the Japanese Arbor- 
vitae (commonly called Retinispora) the best are 
Chamaecy paris pisifera var. filifera, with thread-like 
pendant branchlets, and its golden form aurea; 
Chamaecy paris obtusa var. gracilis; the var. nana, 
one of the handsomest of all, and its form aurea. 
The variety leptoclada of the native Chamaecy paris 
thyoides is a pleasing shrub but the majority of our 
dwarf Arborvitae are forms of the native Thuja 
occidentalis. Among the best of these are wm- 
braculifera, recurva nana, Tom Thumb, Wood- 
wardii, Reedii and Little Gem, the last named perhaps 
the finest of them all. 


The Junipers 


The Junipers are usually regarded as shrubs of 
low growth but some are trees of some magnitude, 
though only two or three of these are hardy here. 
The common Red Cedar (Juniperus virgin- 
iana), so Characteristic of open landscapes 
in eastern North America, needs no intro- 
duction. When young it is usually col- 
umnar in outline; the leaves vary from 
green to glaucous and there are numerous 
varieties, some of them variegated. 

The Chinese Juniper (J. chinensis) is a 
tree 50 to 60 feet tall at maturity, whenit 
is broadly pyramidal in outline and very 
densely branched. When young it varies 
from columnar to conical. It is perfectly 
hardy and may be recognized by the 
branchlets bearing two forms of leaves. 
Another valuable Juniper is J. rigida from 
Mandschuria, Korea and Japan. This has 
long, needle-shaped, pungent leaves, spread- 
ing or pendant branchlets, and is columnar 
or narrow conical in outline. Very similar 
to the last named is the tree form of the 
Common Juniper (J. communis) and its 
variety oblonga, with rather pendulous 
branchlets. Junipers often suffer from 
attacks of red spider and should be sprayed 
occasionally with some antidote. 


The Yews 


The English Yew (Taxus baccata) and its 
varieties browns badly during our winters 
and is not really hardy with us; and the 
native Yew (TZ. canadensis) of woodland 
swamps also suffers in the same way when 
planted in open situations. The Japanese 
Yew (7. cuspidata), on the contrary, keeps 
its color unimpaired and is the Yew par 
excellence for New England gardens. An 
eminent authority maintains that this is 
the most valuable plant that Japan. has 
contributed to New England gardens and 
few, if any, will attempt to gainsay this. 
The foliage is blackish green and the 
plant is handsome on lawns and makes an 
excellent hedge. Most of the plants in 
cultivation have been raised from cutt- 
ings and only occasional examples show 
signs of developing into trees. When 
raised from seeds, however, a distinct leader 
is usually developed from the beginning. 

In Japan this Yew has a very wide distribution 
and grows in moist forests in the extreme north of 
Hokkaido. At its best it is a shapely tree 50 feet 
tall with a thick trunk and wide spreading branches, 
but on exposed mountain slopes it is reduced to a 
low shrub. In cultivation there is a dwarf compact 
variety (brevifolia) which possesses all the good 
qualities of the type and is most suitable for plant- 
ing when low evergreen shrubs are desired. 


The Larches 


The Larches are valuable timber trees and all 
have deciduous leaves, which as they unfold in the 
spring, are a peculiarly vivid green. The native 
Tamarack or Hackmatack (L. americana), although 
a denizen of swamps, also grows well on dry hill- 
sides. The European L. decidua and the Japanese 
L. Kaempferi have also proved adaptable to this 
climate. 

A tree deserving of wider recognition in this 
country is the Chinese Golden Larch (Pseudolarix 
Kaempferi). It is perfectly hardy and very orna- 
mental and in every way a most suitable subject 
for lawns and parks. The branches are long and 
spread horizontally; the relatively long, pea-green 
leaves are deciduous and assume in the fall clear 
yellow tints. In the Hunnewell Pinetum at 
Wellesley, Mass., there is growing a particularly 
fine specimen which has ripened perfect seeds. 
This tree is native of eastern China south of the 
Yangtsze River but very little is known concerning 
its appearance in a wild state, notwithstanding the 
fact that it has been known since 1804. 


The Maidenhair Tree 


Although properly speaking not Conifers, the 
Maidenhair Tree (Ginkgo biloba), the Yews (Taxus) 
and their allies are usually associated with that 
family in the popular mind and for horticultural 
purposes may be so considered. In some respects 


the Ginkgo is the most interesting of living trees 


The Giant Arborvitae (Thuya plicata) often grows 200 feet tall in the 
Columbia River Valley 


since it is a relic of an ancient flora which flourished 
during the Mesozoic age. Fossil remains, appar- 
ently identical with the living tree, have been found 
in western North America, in Greenland, in the 
London clays of England and elsewhere. At one 
time it was probably common to north temperate 
lands of both Hemispheres, but to-day it no longer 
exists in a wild state and we owe its preservation to 
the religious sanctuaries of China and Japan. 


It is a very hardy, quick-growing, long-lived tree, 
attaining a height of too feet with a trunk 20 feet 
in girth and thrives equally well in city or country- 
side. Its outline is rather variable but usually it 
has rather long, spreading branches slightly in- 
clined upwards and each, when laden with foliage, 
rather plumose in appearance. The leaves are 
deciduous and resemble closely the leaflets of the 
Maidenhair Fern and in the autumn change to pure 
yellow before they fall. This noble tree is unlike 
any other and none exceeds it in beauty or dignity. 


]Eprror’s NotE—Next month’s article will tell 
of new Chinese trees and shrubs for the Pacific 
Slope.] 


How to Prevent Damping Off 


[22 damping off fungus is one of the worst 
_things with which those who raise plants from 
cuttings or seeds have to contend. In a few hours 
a whole bench of plants may be killed, before the 
grower realizes that anything is wrong. 

This condition is caused by fungi in the soil 
which live on decaying material therein. It is 
more prevalent in soils containing a high per- 
centage of undecayed organic matter than in those 
which contain little or none of such material. 

Soils which are not badly infected can sometimes 
be used by not sowing the seed closely, as too thick 
a stand of seedlings promotes a humid condition 
among the plants which, taken in conjunction witha 

high temperature, makes ideal environment 

for the rapid development of the fungus. 

To be sure, however, that soil in which 
seed is to be sown, or the sand in which 
cuttings are to be struck, is free from this 
fungus it should be sterilized. There are 
two ways to sterilize the soil—soaking 
with an antiseptic solution and heating. 
Of all the solutions tried, formalin (40 per 
cent. formaldehyde) used 1 to 50, or four 
quarts to a fifty gallon barrel of water, 
alone has proven efficient. All the other 
substances tried have failed because when 
used strong enough to kill the fungus it 
has been injurious to the plants. Two 
quarts of the solution to the square foot, 
or about a barrel to a rod of seed bed six 
feet wide, will insure freedom from the 
damping off fungus, particularly if the 
bed is covered for a few days to hold the 
fumes in. The only disadvantage of this 
method is that it is somewhat expensive. 
On the other hand, it kills many of the 
weed seeds. 

Sterilization of the soil by heat is more 
effective and, where greenhouses are 
heated by steam, cheaper than the form- 
alin treatment. A pan made from gal- 
vanized iron or other material, 6 x ro ft. 
and 6 to Io inches deep, is inverted on the 
soil and pressed down so that the edges 
extend into the soil far enough to make 
a tight joint. Into this pan or cover 
steam at a pressure of from 80 to 150 

' pounds is turned for an hour or so de- 
pending upon the soil. Loose, sandy, 
moist soils are more easily sterilized than 
heavy, wet ones. 

By this steaming method all the fungi 
will be killed and also all the weed 
seeds. The latter item may seem small, 
but in tobacco beds in Wisconsin where the 
experiment has been worked out, they 
found that the labor of weeding had 
been lessened to such an extent as to pay 
for the steaming. 

Roasting the soil has also been found 
effective but is more expensive because of 
the labor involved. A piece of sheet iron 

is set up in a convenient place and the soil of the 
seed bed to a depth of six inchesis removed and 
put upon the iron and roasted for an hour, care 
being taken not to let it become too dry so that 
the organic matter in it is burned. 

As a result of these sterilizing methods it has 
been found that the plants’ growth is much acceler- 
ated. 


Pennsylvania. P. Notte. 


Lonicera Heckrotti 


Pe articles by Mr. Wilson on the Lily and the 
Rose, Shrubs, and Vines, have been decidedly 
interesting. Perhaps it may seem presumptuous 
to submit a correction—yet traits may be observed 
by one who has a few garden pets that might escape 
the larger view, and I do not like my favorite pink 
Honeysuckle slighted. 

In praising the Lonicera Heckrotti in the Septem- 
ber number of THE GARDEN MaGaziIng, Mr. Wilson 
says it has no fragrance. I remember my first 
disappointment in this, as it is scentless by day. 
But after watching daily the rapid growth of the 
purplish stems and fine glaucous foliage so beauti- 
ful when hung with rain-drops 6r dew-covered, I 
made the following notes: 

“Two clusters of pink Honeysuckle (L. Heckrotti) 
are on the table here to-night, and I am pleased to 
find they are fragrant after all. Scentless by day, 
now the delicious fragrance fills the room and makes 
me think of some flower—Cape Jasmine? But it is 
too light and uncloying, and more of a spicy, nut- 
meg scent. The flowers themselves are beautiful, 
a pink shaded lilac outside, and yellow inside by 
day; but when newly opened at the hour of fra- 
grance they are blush white and the stamens orange- 
pink. Evidently a night-bloomer for all its gay 
-color—and such large clusters!”’ 

Orlando, Fla. Mrs. Geo. I. RUSSELL. 


Keeping the Greenhouse Full 


I HAVE a greenhouse 25 feet long attached to 
my residence. Every year it is empty between 
June and September; last summer I concluded to 
utilize it and did so very profitably, too. I planted 
on one bench lettuce and have since had a con- 
tinuous supply of it. ; 

“My greatest pleasure, however, was in the 
growing of the bush muskmelon. I started them 
in small pots in April, later transplanting each vine 
to a 12-inch pot, the soil for which was made up of 
leafmold, well rotted cow manure, some sand and 
rotted sod. I put two pots nearly side by side, so 
spacing them that the entire 24 pots occupied one 
bench. Between the pots I nailed strips of laths, 
and as the vines of these bush melons are only about 
eighteen inches long there was plenty of room for 
them. I could watch them closely, keep them well 
watered, and free from all insects. 

Ohio. ALBERT HERZING. 


Budding Seedling Pecans 


OME “back-to-the-landers”’ try pecan culture, 

and they avoid paying nurserymen’s prices 
for named varieties by growing seedlings. Seed- 
lings are not a profitable form of pecan tree to 
grow; they come into bearing late and, like seedling 
apples, are usually of little use commercially. 

To make these seedling trees productive was a 
task that Prof. W. N. Hutt of North Carolina 
undertook to solve. Several years of experiment 
work has proven that the common forms of grafting 
and budding are not a success on pecan trees, there 
being too great a mortality among the buds and 
cions put in. Patch budding, however, succeeds 
when carefully and accurately done. A piece of 
bark is lifted from the stalk and another piece of 
bark of the same size is taken from a bud stick, 
inserted in the hole, and bound in place. Vigorous 
young wood is the best in which to insert the bud 
patches. 

The branches of the seedling trees are cut back 
severely. The tree is pollarded during the dormant 
season and, as a result, new wood starts out the 
following spring, producing a strong growth on 
which buds will take better than on vigorous one- 
year old seedlings. The bud sticks should, if 
possible, be of wood the same size as the stalks, for 
the bark fits better. Each branch is budded with 
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buds from a desirable variety. The buds must be 
watched after they have taken to see that they are 
not overcrowded by other branches. Too many 
competing branches must not be allowed on the 
same limb; neither should they all be removed else 
the bud may be drowned by a flood of sap. These 
buds will produce wood which will give some fruit 
the second year and a good crop the third. year. 
New Jersey. PHINEAS NOLTE. 


Dynamiting Hardpan 


| Ee read in the September issue of THE 
GaRDEN MaGaZINE, page 49, your notation 
about dynamiting hardpan. You mention that it 
cannot be done in wet ground. Itcan. If the ground 
is wet it must be first drained—this is a point on 
which people are misled. Some think that if water 
stands on the ground it cannot be subsoiled at all, 
which is true while it is wet. It must first be 
drained; then it will subsoil all right. 
New York. Tuos. J. GRAHAM. 


[Exactly! But, when the land is drained, it is 
no longer wet !—Eb.] 


An Old, Old Rose Bush 


WANT to add to the ‘‘Story of the Rose”’ one 

that belongs to history. As far in the past as 
1811, more than a century ago, a bride, Ann Way- 
man Crow, left her father’s home ‘‘ Poplar Springs,” 
an old stone mansion built early in the life of Mary- 
land, with her young husband, Dr. Chas. McCuery, 
afterward to serve his country as a surgeon in the 
war of 1812. She drove with him across Virginia 
in a “buggy” drawn by two horses, followed by a 
covered wagon in which were two Negro slaves, 
man and wife—general worker and cook—to 
Wheeling, Va. From here they floated down the 
Ohio River on a flat boat to Louisville, and from 
there drove to Hartford, Ky. Here Dr. McCuery 
made for himself a name as the best surgeon in the 
state. The bride had brought with her, from her 
mother’s garden, a rose bush Musk Cluster. This 
same bush I, the grand-daughter, have in my rose 
garden, at Valley Home, Arcadia, Mo., in the 
Ozark Mts., 92 miles from St. Louis. The rose 
grew in the garden at Hartford until my mother, 
in 1851, married and came to St. Louis; it was 
then transplanted to another daughter’s home in 
Kentucky, and in 1892, at the death of that 
daughter’s husband, was sent to me in Missouri, as 
mine was then the only countrysplace in the family. 
One of my daughters, and her daughter, will in the 
future care for the bush. 

The Rose is a light pink, a little larger than the 
Dorothy Perkins, but not a climber, and grows in 
clusters. From July until November the bush is 
covered with bloom. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


The Value of Sulphur on Asparagus 


ANNIE L. THOMSON. 


| Begs the past two years it has been my practice 
to use sulphur on my asparagus bed with good 
results. About the last of November or early part 
of December I cut off the asparagus stalks to within 
two or three inches of the ground, and burn them to 
destroy any lurking pupz of the asparagus beetle. 
Each row is then carefully sprinkled with sulphur. 
For this purpose ordinary ground sulphur is used 
which, when purchased in quantities of 25 or 50 
pounds at a time, costs 5 cents per pound. This is 
about three times cheaper than the refined flowers 
of sulphur and serves precisely the same purpose 
for plant stimulation. The sulphur is used at the 
rate of about one pound to a 36-foot row of as- 
paragus. 

After the sulphur has been put on the rows, they 
are covered with barnyard or chicken manure to the 
depth of two or three inches. Asparagus will stand 
thorough manuring which, in fact, is absolutely 
essential in order to maintain sufficient plant-food 
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in the soil for its growth. Asparagus cannot be 
deeply cultivated without destroying the crowns 
and buds, in which case the next season’s crop would 
be ruined. Consequently, the plant’s food must 
reach the roots by leaching through the soil, and 
top-dressing has to be practised. The manure lies 
on the rows all winter, the rain and melting snow 
leaching out the plant-food elements and bringing 
them in contact with the sulphur. 

Sulphur is not directly a fertilizer, though it 
serves the very important function of assisting 
soil bacteria to render more soluble nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash. By this means, these 
plant-food elements can be more readily assimilated 
by growing plants. This was discovered in 1912 
by Boullanger and Dujardin, two French experi- 
menters who made tests on sterilized soil with and 
without sulphur. In a report to the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences, they say: 

“The results of these tests prove that the fer- 
tilizing value of sulphur is due to the influence it 
exerts on the ammonifying bacteria as well as on 
the nitrifying micro-organisms. In the presence 
of sulphur the plant finds larger quantities of 
directly assimilable ammonium salts, and _ this 
favorable modification of nitrogenous plant-food 
is followed by important increases in crop produc- 
tion, analogous to thsse which followed the use of 
ammonium sulphate. Nevertheless, it is a matter 
of importance to bear in mind that the ammonia 
thus formed by the ammonifying bacteria is pro- 
duced exclusively from the nitrogenous substances 
in the soil and that the addition of organic nitro- 
genous fertilizers to the soil is necessary in order 
to counterbalance the greater withdrawal of nitro- 
gen by the plants.” 

Thus the réle of sulphur in plant production con- 
sists in rendering more active the bacteria and other 
organisms in the soil. It was at one time thought 
that salt served the same purpose, but the fer- 
tilizing value of salt on asparagus is now doubted. 
Salt, however does aid in keeping down weeds and 
adds a small quantity of sodium to the soil. In 
the absence of potash salts, sodium is a help to 
asparagus. 

With the use of sulphur on asparagus as described 
during the past two seasons, a marked increase in 
the yield and quality of asparagus has been notice- 
able. The spears are thicker and grow more 
rapidly, and the cutting season is also prolonged. 
This proves that plant growth has been stimuated 
as a result of the application af plenty of organic 
fertilizer and the presence of sulphur. From the 
results secured, there can be no doubt as to the 
useful purpose sulphur serves on the asparagus 
bed. 

Kensington, Md. James B. Moran, 
Permanent Garden Labels 


HE GARDEN MAGAZINE some time ago 

had an article on how to make imperishable 
labels for rose bushes from narrow strips of alumi- 
num in which were cut the names of the plants. 
These labels were good, no doubt, but could not very 
readily be procured by many amateur Rose growers. 
A few years ago a friend told me that he made his 
labels from sheet zinc, and wrote the names on 
them with a lead pencil. I make all my labels 
that way now and find them very durable. Scrap 
sheet zinc from the tinner, cut to the required 
shape, costs very little; I write the name of the 
plant on it with a Number 2 pencil (indelible pencil 
will not do). If the sheet zinc has a high polish, 
roughen with sand or emery paper where the name 
is to be written. 

A few days’ exposure to the weather will set the 
name so that it will not come off by the rain or 
washing. I have labels that have been in use 
more than four years and the names on them are 
nearly as distinct as when first put on. 

Washington, D. C. E. H. BRUNNER. 


HE month of December is the most 
trying period in the entire year for 
plants that are being grown in- 
doors or forced in the greenhouse. 

The same principles apply in both cases. 
The sun is low, there is very little strength 
Plants to it, and the days are very 

short, which means that prac- 
Indoors tically all the heat required for 
the plants must be supplied artificially. It 
is advisable to keep the night temperature 
afew degrees lower than normal, so that 
the plants will not get soft andsappy. Too 
high a temperature at this season of the 
year is the cause of more failures in the greenhouse than everything else com- 
bined. Ventilate freely every day if possible, without subjecting the plants to 
cold draughts. Try to maintain the desired night temperature, while leaving 
one of the top ventilators slightly open. Careful watering isimportant. Plenty 
of damping down can be done to offset the dryness of the atmosphere caused by 
the fire heat; but the actual watering of the plants at the roots must be done 
carefully. Give water only when a plant is dry; root action is very slow at this 
time of the year and the ,plants are very easily over watered. An occasional 
watering with lime water will be found beneficial to all except Azaleas, Heaths 
and similar plants; this prevents the soil from souring which is the cause of the 
green moss that collects on the benches and pots of plants in the greenhouses. 

Feeding plants is rarely necessary at this time of the year and don’t, under any 
circumstances, try to force them by this process. Forcing cannot be done 
before the plants show a natural tendency to growth, and excess of food when not 
needed causes serious injury to the roots. 

Red spider, white scale, green fly, white fly, and mealy bug thrive in fire heat 
and little spraying. Generally a tobacco preparation, if used frequently as a 
preventive spray, will keep the plants clean; if not, fumigation must be resorted 
to. Spray the plants with clean water as often as possible on clear days, using 
the hose and a good force of water; place the first finger over the nozzle to make 
the spray finer, so that it penetrates to all parts of the plants. The white fly 
must be treated as a scale and can be destroyed only by fumigating with hydro- 
cyanic acid. 


THE TEN YEARS’ 


standard. 
days’ 


ARDWOODED vines (Allamanda, Stephanotis, Plumbago), should be par- 
tially dried off and rested. It is not well to withhold water entirely, but 
reduce the watering until the foliage hardens up; then whatever pruning is 
necessary can be done. 
Greenhouse _. lomatoes under glass need special attention to set fruit. 
Winescs Tap the vines a couple of times a day, to cause the pollen to fly 
; * and in very dark dull weather it is sometimes necessary to fertil- 
ize the flowers by hand, thus: During the middle of the day, when the air is dry, 
hold a spoon or some such receptacle, under the flowers and tap the stem gently. 
Dip the pistils of the flowers into the pollen thus collected or apply it with a 
camel’s hair brush. 

Stake tall flowers, such as Antirrhinum, Lilies, etc.; it must be done some 
time, and the sooner the better. Short stuff, such as Freesias, can be supported 
by placing a few twigs in each box or pot. String beans can be supported in the 
same manner. 


eae in the month dark forcing can be started in earnest. While it is not 
really necessary to have a greenhouse for this work, it is usually (and best) 
accomplished under the benches in a greenhouse and is indeed part of the routine 
of greenhouse work. Rhubarb, asparagus, mushrooms, endive and sea kale 
Beginning @'¢ all forced in about the same way; the dormant roots (with 

the exception of mushrooms, which are planted by spawn) are 
to Force planted in a bed prepared for them under the benches. If you have 
no greenhouse you can use the cellar of the house or a hotbed. 

Flowers for Christmas, such as Lilies, Poinsettias, early bulbous stock, Azaleas, 
Roses, Carnations, etc., are of course very desirable. When the plants are in 
a healthy condition, no harm results from a slight increase in temperature 
to hurry them along. Be careful not to overdo, particularly with plants that 
are permanent winter fixtures, such as the Rose and Carnation. With others, 
where their usefulness ends with their flowering, such as the Lily and Poinsettia, 
one can afford to run more risks. 


Bue planting indoors can be started in earnest now. Commence with the 
early forcing types, such as the French grown Narcissus, the early Tulips, 
or the Roman Hyacinths. Do not start too many; bring in a few pots at a time, 
and then at such intervals as the flowers are needed. 
Bulbs for Amaryllis wanted early can be started now. It is not a good 
plan to repot these plants too often; the best method is to 

Early Bloom ;emove a couple of inches of the top soil and replace each year 
with a good rich mixture. 

Take good care of the Chrysanthemum stock plants, and keep them as cool as 
possible. Cuttings may be struck now for bush plants, or the number of plants 
of good varieties may be increased in this way. 


LEAN up every nook and corner of the garden; burn all refuse; gather up 
all leaves; put away trellises and supports of all kinds; do not leave any- 
thing around to accumulate dirt and shelter bugs. If you can, trench the 
garden; if that is impossible, plow it. Let it stay plowed up all winter, giving it 
The Last 2 g00d application of air slaked lime next year, particularly on 
heavy, clayey soils. 
Clean up Get plenty of litter on hand for quickly covering vegetable 
trenches when heavy freezing weather comes. Pile it up right by the trenches 
so that it will be handy. Mulch the asparagus bed at once. Various materials 
are used for this purpose (such as sea weed, manure, etc.), but well rotted manure 
is preferable. Sea weed makes a good mulch but has very little fertilizing value; 
manure has both. 


THE, -McO N dGhigs 
REMINDER 


COMPILED WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HOME GARDEN, FROM 
DIARIES OF A PRACTICAL EXPERT GARDENER 


For reckoning dates, the latitude of New York City is generally taken as a 
In applying the directions to other localities, allow six 
difference for every hundred miles of latitude 


[AA EER the leaves are gone spray the 
orchard trees to keep down San Jose 
scale. Spray every fall whether the trees 
are known to have scale or not. There are 
Work in ee sey on the 

market for this purpose 
the Orchard which are effective aes 
to apply; and while the home made lime 
salt and sulphur spray is the best spray I 
have ever used, I must admit it isa difficult 
spray to handle, and the commercial articles 
are of standard quality and thoroughly 
efficient. This is the best time of the year 
f to prune grape vines; late pruning does not 
give the wood a chance-to make up and bleeding results. Mulch all borders of 
berry vines with good well rotted manure. If you haven’t covered the straw- 
berry plants, do so at once—just a little covering with salt hay or some similar 
material to prevent the foliage from getting burned. Rabbits often destroy 
young trees by eating the bark and girdling them; prevent this by covering 
the lower part of the trunk with a little tar paper or tarred burlap. 


OOT vegetables that have been stored for the winter had better be picked 

over carefully and the bad ones removed. Do this frequently. Be sure 

the celery and other vegetable trenches are kept banked up so that they shed 

water. If the soil settles during rainy weather and the trenches are left in that 

Vegetables condition, the rain will penetrate through the soil and ruin the 

cntKeeni vegetables stored in the trench. For best quality try to get the 
in Aceping celery out of the trenches the same day you intend to use it. 


alee is an excellent time to prepare big trees for moving. Cut out and 
prepare the “ball” of earth that is to be moved with each tree. If the soil 
is frozen solid and the tree moved in this condition, it will not suffer any check. 
Another distinct advantage is that balls of earth of an immense size can be 
Moving, Planting moved when frozen solid because of this comparative 

d Mulchi lightness. With an ordinary stone boat, trees up to 
ua peels fifteen inches calibre can be transplanted. 

Mulch the bulb beds after they are frozen; this also applies to perennial 
borders of all kinds, shrubberies, Rhododendrons and other Evergreens. Get 
manure ready for mulching the lawn. While it is claimed that manure in- 
troduces weeds (and in a measure it is undoubtedly true), I do not know of any 
suitable substitute as a winter mulch. Where lawns are bumpy and irregular, 
cover them with a mixture of soil 12 parts and coarse crushed bone one part; a 
couple of inches can be put right on top of the grass and the lawn next year will 
be much improved. 

Pprorer all tender Evergreens from the full rays of the sun. The best 
protection is a few pine boughs stacked up around the plants. 

Hedges very often winter kill, and even plants of a very hardy nature suffer 
from the cold. Remember that the soil underneath a hedge is a solid mass of 

roots and it is hard for them to get nourishment out of frozen 
aber et soil. A winter mulch of good manure will feed the roots and 
y prevent winter killing. One winter I mulched some hedges and 

left others uncovered; all the winter killing happened in the latter! 

Get after scale in the shrubbery borders by spraying as for fruit trees. Evony- 
mus, Japan Quince, and the entire Pyrus family, climbing Roses, etc., are 
specially lable to attack. An effective way to fight the gypsy moth is to paint 
the egg masses now with poison while the trees are dormant. These egg masses 
may be easily detected on the bark while the trees are dormant. Spraying with 
poison after the worms are hatched will of course kill myriads of them, but 
don’t procrastinate. Get after the egg masses now. 


Making December Count in California 


ES GET the maximum enjoyment from December you must be an indoor 
gardener. Of course there are plenty of days when odd jobs can be done 
outdoors, but to keep up a real, live interest in growing things a greenhouse, or a 
hotbed, or even a few pots and boxes in a sunny south window, are decidedly 
essential. 

The special requirement of indoor plants—those to which you must pay par- 
ticular attention—have to do with moisture, temperature, ventilation, and light. 

Moisture. Because you cannot use a hose or watering pot as freely indoors as 
in the garden, you must imitate natural conditions as nearly as possible in other 
ways. Whenever you water, soak the soil thoroughly. 

Pots and tubs will need more water than benches or beds because of the addi- 
tional surface they expose to the air. So, too, plants in a dwelling will dry out 
much more quickly than those in a greenhouse because of the much less humid 
atmosphere that surrounds them. 

Temperature. Strictly speaking, temperature conditions in dwellings are 
just the opposite of what plants require—warm days and cold draughty nights. 
Don’t forget, however, that the Palms, Ferns, rubber plants, etc., will appreciate 
either newspaper covers or a warm room to themselves at night. 

Ventilation. Fresh air is essential to plant growth but taken in the form of 
cold drafts it is deadly. Similarly, coal or illuminating gas will soon destroy 
the thriftiest of specimens. Your duty, then, is to keep nearby windows closed, 
to pull down the shades or move the plants from the windows at night, and to 
keep the door to the cellar closed when feeding coal to the furnace. 

Light. The average window rarely admits too much light for any plant, but 
in the greenhouse brilliant sunlight often necessitates shading, especially of 
seedlings, newly made cuttings, etc. Whenever the light comes entirely from 
one side, it will be necessary to offset the effects of heliotropism and the tendency 
of the plant to become one sided, by turning it around frequently. 3 

With the groundwork of general principles, on which to base the detailed care 
required by various species and families, even the novice should find the raising 


- of house plants quite within his abilities. 
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FOR 


YOUNG FOLKS|. 


A Garden Christmas 


Tee title does not mean that Christmas is spent 
out im the garden but that Christmas is made 
out of the garden. Now how is it done? Well for 
years I have been doing it with boys and girls. We 
have thought of the simple things which have to do 
with garden interests and such things we have made. 
I do not have in mind for gifts all those attractive 
garden accessories seen in fashionable shops. Not 
a bit of it! Perhaps the easiest way to explain is to 
suggest a few things and then, doubtless, these will 
bring to your own 
minds many, 
many others. 

And if any of you 
boys and girls, or 
mothers and 
teachers, who 
read this maga- 
zine, do make 
garden gifts, and 
if you will write 
about such gifts 
and send _ their 
pictures too, we 
shall be very glad 
to pay for any 
such articles 
which could be 
used next Christ- 
mas. 

Now for sug- 
gestions. A crow 
weather vane was 
a present made 
by my boys and 
girls of a fifth year class. And I can tell you those 
big, black, wooden crows on a barn or in a garden 
looked every bit as if they were real. All over one 
village they were scattered as the result of one 
Christmas gift to fathers. You would be driving 
along and see a big crow on a shed and cry out 
“‘There’s a monster fellow.”” As you drove nearer 
behold it was only a crow weather vane. To be 
sure we got our idea from some very beautifully 
made ones in a shop. But we cut big paper pat- 
terns, life size; these patterns were laid on a bit 
of soft wood. After that from this outline the bird 
was cut out, painted black, mounted on a spike, and 
one present was ready. You see the sort of gift I 
mean. 

_ Now for another! 
Buy for twenty- 
five cents from any 
florist a fern ball. 
They are big, dried 
balls; the dry outer 
part is moss and 
tucked inside are 
fern roots. Soak 
the ball in a pail of 
water for some 
hours—over night 
will not be too long 
for the first soak- 
ing; hang it up to 
drain off the extra 
water. To help a 
bit before soaking 
punch holes in the 
ball here and there; 
six or eight holes in 
all will suffice. The 
water penetrates 
the interior of the 
ball a little better 
for this punching of 
holes. After some 
days out through 
the sides of the 
moss delicate fern 


Punch holes with a pencil in the 
dry fern ball 


Pine needles in bundles of two, three and five each, an easy way to 
distinguish the pines 
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leaves will thrust their way. Do not let the ball 
dry out completely but every few days give it 
a soaking, but never again will it need to be 
soaked such a long time. Mother or grandmother 
would enjoy this present for the fern ball grows 
lovelier and lovelier as the weeks go on. Such a 
gift is a pleasure not for the mo- 
ment but forall winter. I would 
print on a card directions on the 
care of the fern ball and send 
these with it. For example: 
“Never let this ball dry out. Soak 
it for one half to a whole hour in 
water every week, oftener if neces- 
sary. In the spring let the ferns 
die down, the ball dry out and put it 
away in a cool, dark place until next 
fall.” 

If you have seeds left from your | 
garden and gathered last fall, let 
these serve as gifts. There are 
annual, biennial, and perennial seeds. Hunt in 
seed catalogues and find out which yours are. Per- 
haps you will have all three kinds. Put the seeds up 
in different colored envelopes—white for annuals, 
pink for biennials, and blue for perennials. Make 
these envelopes and upon them letter neatly the 
name of the seeds inclosed. This gift would be 
more valuable if directions for planting were placed 
on the envelopes or tucked inside on a separate 
sheet of paper. 

Now for a number of gifts! The boys could 
whittle out pot labels and tie them up in bundles of 
six. Take an ordinary clay crock and paint it 
gaily in stripes. Such.pots are fashionable affairs 
now-a-days, if you can ever call flower pots fashion- 
able! Do you remember that Wardian case men- 
tioned in the November GARDEN MaGAzINE?) Why 
wouldn’t that be a fine gift for mother? It might 
take father’s pocketbook to help pay for it, for the 
Wardian case is rather. expensive but charming. 

I remember another nature gift which caused 
pleasure at home. We called it ‘‘Our Evergreen 
Book,” or ‘How to Recognize Common Ever- 
greens.” This is how we fixed it up. First blue 
prints should be made of the most common ever- 
greens. The process of blue printing was described 
in the October number of this magazine. The 
most common evergreen trees differ somewhat in 
different localities. Perhaps pines, spruce, hem- 
lock, fir, red cedar or juniper and arborvitae may be 
the choice. Look 
at the picture here 
of pine needles and 
you will catch the 
idea of how to show 
in a very simple 
way what you wish 
some one else to 
see. Pine needles 
are bound up 
neatly in bundles 
of five, three, and 
two each. Here 
is the key then for 
understanding the 
pines: they fall into 
classes of five, 
three, and two 
needled varieties. 
White pine is a 
well-known mem- 
ber of the first 
group; pitch pine is 
an example of the 
three-needled 
group; and red is a 
representative of 
the last named 
division of two 
needles-to-the- 
bundle pines. Take 
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A crow weather vane 
made by a fifth grade 


very small pieces of spruce, hemlock, fir, juniper, and 
arborvitae for printing; if too heavy pieces are used 
the arrangement of the needles and scales on the 
branches cannot be seen clearly. If such prints 
are mounted on gray paper and the names lettered 
with white ink beneath each picture, the general 
effect is pleasing. 

The baby has not had a Christmas 
gift out of the garden. Here is 
something to try, but you must be 
a bit of an artist to do it. Choose 
a number of birds which help or 
hinder the garden work, such birds 
as the crow, robin, sparrow, oriole, 

etc. Get some sheets of drawing 

paper, size eight by ten inches or 
even larger. Upon these sheets 
paint larger pictures of birds, one 
bird on each sheet. For a list of 
such birds write to the Department 

of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and ask for the bulletin on “‘ Birds and Their Relation 
to Agriculture.’’ This bulletin has pictures of the 
birds but they are not colored. So for color go to 
“Bird Neighbors.’ The baby will like the birds far 
better if they are colored. Now what is done with 
this set of bird pictures? They are to be cut out 
and pasted on the nursery wall. What a fine bird 
border these cut-outs will make! And better still, 
as the spring comes on, perhaps if you take a little 
pains the baby will recognize, from her Christmas 
gift, some of the real birds as they arrive from the 
South, and those too, that belong in the vicinity 
all winter long and all the year also. 

There are many, many more presents which come 
from the garden but it is more fun to do a part of the 
thinking for yourself. And do not forget if you have 
a bright thought, work it out and then tell us about it. 


The Birds’ Christmas 


NE December afternoon right before Christ- 
mas, we started out, some boys and I, to give 
the birds their holiday. We had long strings of 
cranberries, and bright wood’s berries, bits of suet, 


ag 


A fern ball in its full glory: a present giving lasting pleasure 


bones, buckwheat, and other grains. As we 
tramped through the woods we scattered the grains, 
the boys laying bits of boards under the trees upon 
which the grain was placed. At the boys’ homes we 
hung in the trees our berry strings, bones, and bits 
of suet. Some bones were hung to window blinds 
so the birds would be forced to come. Close to the 
house for food. Of course, this sort of a bird party 
really ought to go on all winter long. You will be 
surprised to see the birds come for their food. The 
invitation seems to spread like magic among them 
for from all about they flock to such a Christmas 
feast. As the weather becomes colder and food scarce 
the birds come in greater quantities for their food. 
Water put out, during the middle of the day, is much 
appreciated. Do not forget the birds’ Christmas! 
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[Synopsis of preceding chapters: Roseberry, Gardens is the name of a nursery of the old type, with azaleas, magnolias, etc., in profusion. The owner, Mr. Worthington, is a stately, scholarly 
gentleman of the old school, yet an advanced thinker, a plant lover always anxious to succeed with new introductions. Rudolph Trommel, the foreman, a Swiss, grows plants rather because he loves 


them than from any business instinct. 


He also is a shrewd judge of human nature. 


} Among the customers is Maurice J. Herford, a dilletante admirer of plants, an artist. 
secretary to Mr. Worthington and the protégé of old Rudolph Trommel, who is constantly instructing her in garden craft and plant} knowledge. 
Roberta has to act as guide and saleswoman to Maurice Herford. Roberta is self reliant and unconventional. 


c t U Roberta Davenant is 
From time to time Michael so arranges things that 


Paul Fielding, a landscape student and relative of Major Pomerane, a resident, is 


another visitor to the Nursery. He would go horseback riding with Roberta in the early mornings, to the secret delight of the Major, who twits his cousin with remarks concerning Roberta’s 


interest in the plants of the Nursery and of Maurice’s interest in those same plants! Y t f 
use of a few of the commonest hedge plants to the neglect of others better but less used. Settling down to the work of budding, Michael becomes reminiscent. 


One August day Michael suggests teaching Roberta how to bud and incidentally talks about the popular 


Later, Paul Fielding, discouraged 


by Roberta’s indifference, receives advice from his cousin, Major Pomerane. Paul visits Roseberry Gardens the following morning and to his delight is asked by Roberta to help her in making an 


inventory of the plants in the nursery. He seizes the opportunity to tell her of his southern home. 


visit the houses. 


her aunt Adelaide accept an invitation to visit the Fieldings at Christmas.] 


There was a quick tap, tap, of a cane on the gravel, 
the click of a latch, and the Major entered through 
the little private gate that had always been between 
the two gardens. 

“Bless my soul!” he exclaimed, “‘it’s the lady of 
Roseberry Gardens! Michael here was sniffing as if 
there were some extraordinary interest. 

‘“ What makes you come so soon? 


You used to come at six o’clock 
And now in the afternoon!”’ 


the Major quoted cheerfully, adapting Mother 
Goose. His taste in verse was young enough to 
have pleased the smallest auditor. 

“T thought you never quit until the last work- 
man was gone, the last gun fired. But Michael was 
sure there was something interesting across the 
fence.” 

“Tm taking an afternoon off, Major,” said Ro- 
berta. 

“Turning your back on Duty, eh?” 

She nodded. 

“Good thing!’”’ he said. ‘Serious vice—over 
industry. Never had it myself, but I’ve observed. 
Insidious, mischievous, undermines the health, 
ruins the capacity for enjoyment. Very prevalent 
in New England. I was afraid you had contracted 
it, my child! Ive been getting alarmed. There’s 
lots of it round. ‘Stern daughter of the gods’ is all 
right for Duty—she is that; but she isn’t the only 
daughter of the gods—she should take her turn and 
keep her place. That’s it. Duty should be kept in 
her place. Joy of Life is a daughter of the gods 
also.” 

Roberta laughed. ‘‘Don’t you believe in the in- 
dustrious Franklin, poor Richard—and all that sort 
of thing, and in going to the Ant, Major Pomerane?”’ 

“Not a bit of it!’ said the Major, sturdily. 
“Franklin did what suited him. If he kept his nose 
to the grindstone, it was because he liked it there. 
As to the Ant—what does she do anyway but dig 
and burrow and make her pile, like a fool million- 
aire? I’d rather have bobolinks and blackbirds 
round my garden any day as ants. They’re just as 
useful and more decorative and pleasanter company. 
There’s plenty of people that I believe would stop 
the bobolink’s music and set ’em scratching the 
ground like hens in the name of industry and utility 
and swap their music for a cackle. 

“Tf I had my way, there’d be a hurdy-gurdy at 
every little district school to set the children dancing 
at the noon hour. Don’t you let any one cheat you 
out of the joyousness of life, my child. It’s your 
right! If something would make you happy, take 
it; if it wouldn’t make you happy, refuse it! There 
are more lives spoiled from a mistaken sense of duty 
as from badness!” 

“What a dangerous philosophy, Major!” said Ro- 
berta. ‘‘So you don’t believe in training, in pruning 
and in all the rest of it that horticulturists swear 

yy?” 


‘Tn reason, in reason,” said the Major, “‘but you 
garden-daft people see to it that a plant has the soil 


it likes. You don’t put a sun-loving thing in the 
shade, and a shade loving thing in the sun. People 
are forever doing that with their children. Young 


folks need sunshine and laughter and gaiety, and 
they ought to have it! 

“Don’t you get embedded in the soil at Roseberry 
Gardens and glued to a notebook like the old fossils, 
when the Lord sends such mornings as he has the last 
week and Nancy is just eating her head off in the 
stable and growing bad-tempered for lack of a gal- 
lop! 

“Your father was a fossil, but your mother wasn’t. 
I’m growing alarmed about you, Roberta, if you’re 
going to take all that love of flowers and gardens 
that your mother had and screw it into Bob Dave- 
nant’s legal dry-kiln methods! He grew to have 
a real feeling for plants. But your mother—she 
loved them like a humming-bird. I don’t wonder 
Paul went home disgusted.” 

“Disgusted with what?” asked Roberta. 

“Roseberry Gardens, I reckon,’ said the old 
gentleman, rising a bit stiffly. “I know he went off 
mighty sudden. Or perhaps it was the other way. 
Perhaps he was afraid if he stayed a bit longer he’d 
get the germ—the same thing all the old fossils there 
have—can’t leave it for the life of them—put wax 
in his ears and shut his eyes, and that sort of thing, 
and just ran. Fled temptation.” 

Roberta flushed a little. Her old friend looked at 
her curiously. 

““‘So sits the wind in that quarter,’ ”’ he said. 

“What quarter, Major?” 

“Southwest,” he said, looking off at the sky, ‘‘it’s 
going to be a pretty morning again to-morrow. 
What shall I tell Nancy, when I give her her oats to- 
night?” 

“Tell her I'll go with pleasure,” said Roberta. 

“Good child! And don’t you bother your head 
about that young idiot cousin of mine—a few bumps 
won’t hurt him! Needs ’em—make his brains grow!” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Major PomeRANE found it pleasant, these frosty 
November mornings, to ride through Roseberry 
Gardens. He would stop and exchange a word with 
old Rudolph, who had very few words to spare, 
leave his horse in the stable by Washington’s house, 
and then go down to the office and warm his fingers 
at Mr. Worthington’s grate fire. He displayed an 
unusual interest in the gardens. He talked with 
Horace Worthington on all his pet subjects, praised 
the Japanese conifers and the new hedge plant, and 
the old gentleman, glad of a sympathetic listener, 
would grow eloquent. 

“Tf ever we are to have a distinctive gardencraft, 
Major,” he would say, “‘the keynote of it will be 
variety. Variety! Not a heterogeneous assem- 
blage of diverse and discordant plants—by no 
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i _ Roberta is interested. Mr. Worthington returns from abroad and he and Mr. Trommel 
Meanwhile the inventory is completed. Roberta, on an early morning walk a little later, meets Paul Fielding, who announces his coming return to his own home. 


She and 


means—but a skilful and exquisite blending. 
Variety and swiftness! We are not fast enough!” 

“What!” The Major looked amused. 

“Not fast enough,” the old gentleman would re- 
peat. ‘We do not keep pace with nature. We 
have a wonderful spring, and in the gardens ex- 
quisite and subtle changes should follow each other 
with a marvelous swiftness. Browning has the 
idea of rapidity and vividness: 

* Blue ran the flash across}, 
Violets were born.’ 
Only the bank of moss need not have been starved,” 
he added critically, “‘something might have been 
in bloom before—crocus, perhaps, or if nothing else 
there is always Vinca minor. 

‘“‘Monotony, sameness; should never exist in this 
country! In the summer, our gardens should be 
places of coolness, shade, with a sense of quiet—the 
‘green thought in the green shade’; in the autumn 
a magnificence of color, rich and wonderfully 
varied—no country can rival us in this. They should 
show comfort in the winter, the sense of protection, 
such as the English garden has, and cheer. A 
man’s fancy should have free rein, then we shall 
have charming little gardens! But fancy is gone 
from us! Even the word, in its old, true sense, is 
unused; it has lost its delicate poetic quality; we 
have, as it were, ‘rung Fancy’s knell.’” 

“To be sure,” agreed the Major, “fancy prices, 
dry- and fancy-goods, fancy butter have done it- 
Poets won’t use the word any more—have to think 
up another. Probably if you asked a school child 
to 

“Tell me, where is fancy bred? ”’ : 


he’d point you to the nearest bakery. I can’t tel 
you where it’s ‘bred or nourished’ but I can tell you 
where it isn’t, and that’s in the suburbs. No chance 
for fancy to run riot in your garden; when, if you 
breakfast on your porch, your next neighbor knows 
if you like one egg or two, and if you have muffins or 
toast for breakfast. Fancy is shy.” 

“Everything creative is shy,” said the old gentle- 
man. 

“To be sure! A hen steals her nest and a poet 
betakes himself to a garret for the same reason.” 

“Perhaps. But the same spirit of adventure is 
gone for us.” 

‘“May be gone from Roseberry Gardens, Horace, 
but it’s not gone from the town. Adelaide has it— 
Adelaide Davenant; she’s going gallivanting for the 
first time in her life—off to Paradise Park, Field- 
ing’s place in South Carolina.” 

“Ah, indeed! A very interesting place—very 
wonderful old camellias! They were imported by 
Andre Michaux in 1748 and are still growing luxur- 
iantly. 

“There, James! There is a hedge-plant for the 
South! Imagine the elegance of a hedge of Cam- 
ellia japonica! The rich, gleaming, dark green of 
the foliage; and then in January, the brilliant 
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color! What a setting for a rose garden in an 
estate of distinction—the richness of it!” 

“Ves, yes,” said the Major, ‘‘to be sure! Field- 
ing wrote me something about them—says he has 
thousands—wants to make them a bit useful. 
Think Roberta knows enough to look at them with 
a hard, practical eye? She might kill two birds 
with one stone—have an eye on Adelaide and on 
the camellias, too.” 

“Excellent idea!’’ said the old gentleman warmly. 
“Tl speak to Trommel about it.” 

But Trommel was non-committal. “TI think 
nothing until I haf tried them,’’ he answered suc- 
cinctly to Mr. Worthington’s question. 

“You would be willing to try them?” 

“Assuredly. What would I not try once or 
twice? But pot-grown iss always better if the 
plant iss to be pot-grown. To be born in civiliza- 
tion iss better for a child if he iss to grow up in 
civilization. How easy those camellias would adapt 
themselfes, I do not know. Perhaps a year to grow 
into stocks, and then the grafting. Und grafting 
camellias iss uncertain.” 

“Do you think Miss Davenant could tell a 
stock?” 

“She could tell one that was straight from one 
that wass not straight,’ he admitted, “that iss 
something. How they would serve as stocks, no 
one could tell until after they had been grown per- 
haps three years, und then compared with plants 
grown on other stock. It is important that they 
are properly packed und dug. She could direct 
that.” 


So it happened that on a clear December day, a 
little launch puffed up the river, heading first toward 
one side, then toward the other, for although the 
river was wide, the channel was narrow, and turned 
and twisted like a water snake. And with a zigzag 
motion, the little craft, like an industrious water 
beetle, steered now close to the bank, close enough 
to be shadowed by the great oaks that stood at the 
edge and bent over stretching out their branches 
over its surface; now out where the marshes pushed 
their way, creeping after the current lest it escape. 

Occasionally, with a harsh scream, a heron rose 
angry at being disturbed. The river was of much 
the same aspect as in the days when the Indians’ 
canoes slipped silently down it, the paddles making 
hardly more stir than the dip of a gull’s wing. For 
in the colonial days both the Cooper and the Ashley 
(since road-travel was by no means easy) presented 
a livelier aspect, being the recognized thoroughfares, 
than now. In those days up and down, between 
the city and the great country places, went boats 
laden with supplies and manned by gaily-clad 
negroes, whose oars kept time to their aati. 

The young fellow at the wheel, intent on the 
varying channel, his cap off and his hair blown 
back, was young Mr. Fielding. His father, Major 
Carleton Fielding, was happy, boyishly happy, 
as he always was when his face was turned 
toward the old place. He had taken off his hat 
and the wind ruffled his white hair. He was 
talking to Miss Roberta and telling her of the places 
they passed, as they caught glimpses of them 
through the trees. This was Sunnymede that they 
were passing; that was Carleton Hall—the red 
brick—one could see the window through which 
Francis Marion jumped to escape capture by the 
British. 

The sun was setting when the launch reached 
Paradise Park. A turn of the river brought it 


_ suddenly into view and squarely one faced elaborate 


terraces that, like a broad stairway descended to the 
water, made the river at that point a direct avenue 
of approach. The house was of brown plaster, and 
many gabled. Two great live-oaks shadowed it 
from the river-side. They and the house had stood 
together for two hundred years and more. There 
was a sombreness about the house, but the setting 
sun touched its roof and turned to gold the tops of 
the tall oaks that flanked it. 

A half-dozen Negroes, big and little, came down to 
greet the arrival; they varied in size from Calliope, 
who would have tipped the beam at two hundred, 
to her small, spindery-legged grandson. Calliope 


took voluble command of the hand luggage the 
boat had brought, parcelling it out among the 
others according to strength and intelligence. 
There is an undeniable nervousness about a new 
It is not sure of itself; its furnish- 


country house. 


ings must be exact or the house is plainly uncom- 
fortable. But here a pile of saddles was in the hall. 
Beautiful old furniture associated cheerfully with 
new, makeshift pieces, for the house was sure enough 
of its charm—the charm of proportion, of beautiful 
staircases and doorways—to be unconcerned about 
trifles. It had not the slightest touch of self con- 
sciousness. The pine knots blazed happily in the 
great fireplace; in fact, the old house seemed glad 
to have its people back and was doing its best to 
welcome them. 

From the distant kitchen came the sound of 
Calliope scolding vociferously some of her assistants. 
Miss Adelaide found herself talking with Major 
Fielding and his sister as if she had always known 
them. She was a bit surprised, but she liked it. 
She liked the supper, served by a half dozen Negroes 
in procession, the tiny little grandson bringing up 
the rear, bearing a plate of Sally Lunn. 

At heart the Northerner is much the same, but 
the luckless New Englander has a self-consciousness 
like an ill-fitting moral corset clasped about his 
spirits, which prevents his courtesy from ever being 
spontaneous and graceful and indicating the warmth 
of the heart beneath. And so while Miss Adelaide, 
with much content, played cribbage and back- 
gammon with Major Fielding, Paul took Roberta 
over the plantation, also well content with his 
occupation. 

Paradise Park stretched back, acres and acres 
from the Cooper River. It had belonged to the 
Fieldings since the original grant, more than two 
hundred years back, from the Lords of the Province. 
In Revolutionary days it was a notable place, with 
splendid gardens, magnificently laid out. Of these 
there was little left; but the stately avenue of 
giant live-oaks, heavy with moss, was more beauti- 
ful than ever, and the curve of the river was subtle 
and lovely at Paradise Park—as if river and gardens 
had long loved each other, were completely in sym- 
pathy and lived together in perfect accord. Now 
the beautiful old place was a heavy burden, its 
acres almost helplessly mortgaged; its resources, 
which would have been ample, were maddeningly 
unavailable for lack of capital. The years of debt- 
burdened anxiety had turned Major Fielding’s hair, 
once a shock as yellow as Paul’s, perfectly white at 
forty. Paul, in fact, could not remember his 
father otherwise than with white hair. 

“Sell the place,”’ practical relatives and friends 
would say repeatedly. But Carlton Fielding 
loved it. 

Those of us who live in cities and shift cheer- 
fully and easily from apartment to apartment, from 
hotel to hotel, have no conception of how a man may 
love his home acres, the trees and bushes, even the 
doorstep. Affections cannot easily hang on brick 
and mortar, still less on hired brick and mortar; 
they need something more responsive. And the 
great oaks, the wide lawn spaces where the waving 
shadows of the moss-draped trees lay heavily, the 
tangles of Cherokee roses which made the edge of 
the swamp as full of mystery as an enchanted land 
had been inwrought into the older Fielding’s life 
from his earliest childhood. He would almost as 
soon have thought of selling his son. 

To keep the place had been a long fight. Even 
now, a Northern millionaire was anxious to buy it, 
outright and entire. Some of the pine woodland 
had gone —that was the year Paul was born. And 
year after year, as the trees were removed, damag- 
ing the rest of the forest sorely, Major Fielding felt 
as if he had betrayed his friends. There was 
phosphate, too, but to mine that would have in- 
volved the loss of the great oak trees. 

So Fielding had chosen foolishly, as practical 
people thought; had kept the inheritance prac- 
tically intact, sold off only the less intrinsic part 
and worked steadily and persistently at restoring 
the rice plantation, rebuilding the dykes, which kept 
out the slightly salt river-water, and with exceeding 
difficulty and with scant equipment, growing rice 
of steadily increasing quality. 

The gardens he had, of necessity, left more or less 
to their fate, which was far kinder to them than if 
they had been remodelled. The magnificent lines 
of the lordly old gardens remained unchanged. 
Four huge camellias marked the corners of the one- 
time rose garden. The walks and boundaries and 
the box hedges were the same as in his grandfather’s 
time; and now and again, at exactly the right 
points, was planted the Virginia cedar, where, in 
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Italy, a red cedar would have been set. There were 
walks hedged by magnolias that made a wall of green 
as close and dark as an ilex hedge, and then leaned 
together far overhead and arched it. But where 
had been parterre and flowery border, were grassed 
spaces and from them tons of hay were cut. Over 
the elaborate terraces that descended to the river, 
cows were grazing, kept from the gardens by a 
beautiful wrought iron gate. 

Much as he loved Paradise Park, Carlton Fielding 
had been unwilling that Paul should take the burden 
of it on his shoulders—in any case, not until he had 
had a look at other things. So he sent him North 
to college—not to Harvard, which Paradise Park 
could not afford, but to one of the smaller colleges, 
tucked securely in the New England hills. But 
when Paul made up his mind to come back to the 
old place, Carlton Fielding was radiantly happy. 

““Yo’ sho’ look ten years younger, Marse Carl,’ 
said old Calliope the morning after Paul was back. 
For it was a new Paul that had come back—a Paul 
that was no longer listless, but eager and interested 
in-every detail of his father’s work, alive to every 
point in the rice-growing; a Paul who, at seven in 
the morning, was afield with the men; a Paul, on 
whose bookshelves, beside De Maupassant and 
Stevenson and Balzac, stood books of agriculture 
and pile upon pile of Government bulletins. 

‘“When there’s a new zest for work, or new interest 
in apparel,” said Major Fielding to himself as he 
surveyed Paul’s room, ‘‘it’s cherchez la femme, as 
sure as in a crime!” 

Young Mr. Fielding had, as his father noticed, 
been exceptionally busy the past three months. 
He had gone over his heritage with a new eye as 
if he were a homesteader and it were just opened 
government land. He had the soil tested. He 
studied to find what untried crops might possibly 
thrive in that soil and climate. ‘‘For,” said he to 
himself, “if you find crops peculiarly adapted to 
your soil and climate you save competition and 
labor.” He thought of raising Japanese plums, of 
trying tea, of growing indigo like little Eliza Pinck- 
ney of two hundred years ago, of planting mulberry 
trees and raising silkworms. He took an acre and 
turned it into experiment plots, since the only way 
to assure one’s self conclusively that a crop will or 
will not grow is to try it. 

Paul took Roberta all over his new territory. He 
explained to her all he meant to do and the di- 
versified crops he was planning. Together they 
potted up hundreds of the infant camellias and, with 
the optimistic arithmetic of youth, they reckoned up 
the proceeds of hypothetical sales which, according 
to the cheerful reckoning, would in a few years com- 
pletely clear the old place of its entanglements. They 
made thousands of box cuttings from the old hedges 
and thousands of camellia cuttings. That was on 
rainy days. And then because Paul was but 
twenty-six and Roberta Davenant barely twenty, 
they forgot industry and went horseback riding 
through mile after mile of the level, fragrant pine 
wood, following the merest tracts through the thick 
young underbrush, so tall that it brushed Roberta’s 
skirt and caught at her stirrups. They went past 
the ruined “‘quarters”’ that were beside the old race 
course, now barely a path. 

Sometimes they explored the spacious old gar- 
dens: the four square rose garden, where the huge 
and ancient camellias guarded each corner; from 
that opened a sunken octagonal garden, and the 
herb garden; the flower garden, where the old 
fashioned posies had once held carnival. There 
was the “‘river walk” which curved and bent, now 
this way, now that, following the river course, over- 
looking its wide sunlit surface but shaded by the 
giant live-oaks that bent their huge boughs over it. 
Far more formal was the magnolia walk that marked 
the boundary of the gardens and énded at the Long 
Pond. Here magnolias, once close-clipped, grew 
straight and tall on each side, forming a walk of 
gleaming green like a yew walk in an English gar- 
den. The Long Pool was rectangular, shaded by 
tall oaks that stood back, from it, ranged in a row 
at a decorous distance; and, because it lay east 
and west, it was radiant. in the morning sunlight 
and a bit sombre toward evening, when the long 
shadows lay heavily on its quiet surface. At the 
other end of the magnolia walk was the river path 
which, when the two met, bowed to a semi-circle; 
here were carved seats and in the centre of the 
space a sundial. 
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An old garden has always been held the peculiar 
province of poets and lovers of romance. Yet the 
‘case works conversely. For whatever of poetry and 
romance there is in a man, an old garden brings out 
and awakens. Something remains there, intangible 
yet definite, of the beauty and charm of the human 
life, of which the garden was once a part. The 
house, long unused, may feel dead and sombre; 
but in the garden the spirit of it all lingers, the be- 
lief in loveliness of which the garden was itself an 
expression—still haunts the neglected borders and 
overgrown shrubbery. The appeal of the tiny 
violets and the fragrant roses is as fresh and poig- 
nant as it was a half century before, when their 
first blossoming was awaited eagerly by lovers now 
long in their graves. It is the imperishableness of 
this earthly loveliness, fragile as it seems, that 
brings to life a dormant belief in another loveli- 
ness; the transitory and perishable and fleeting be- 
come suddenly the eternal and immortal—all, in 
fact, that matters. 

It was not strange therefore, that Paul Fielding 
and Roberta felt this garden charm. The late 
afternoon sunshine fell along the magnolia walk, 
touching and waking to vividness the straggling 
myrtle at the foot of the wall of glossy green, tiny 


pansies long gone back to wild, a spray of the honey- 
suckle that was creeping into the magnolia branches 
—all remnants of the old border. The fragrance of 
the honeysuckle came to them. Roberta stopped 
and bent to pick a tiny pansy; when she stood up 
Paul was facing her. Neither knew how it hap- 
pened. The old oaks knew, perhaps, the silent, 
vivid wall of magnolia may have seen something of 
the sort before; but his hands held her, his arms 
were around her and they kissed there in the silence 
of the old garden. 

“IT did not mean to do that!”’ said Roberta, a few 
moments later. ‘“‘It must have been the Garden!” 

“Then let’s stay in the garden,” said Paul Field- 
ing joyously. ‘‘But Roberta—suppose my garden 
doesn’t grow?” 

““Then we'll have to plant it again,” said she. 


It was spring again at Roseberry Gardens, early 
March, and Maurice Herford was at his old place 
beside Michael’s work bench. 

‘°Tis true,’ said Michael in answer to the un- 
spoken question in the other’s eyes.’”’ ‘’Tis true 
that the girl has promised herself to a lad that can’t 
tell an Ibota privet from a media! And after all 


the pains I took wid her education!” 


“He'll learn,” suggested Maurice Herford. 

“He'll not! I know him! ’Tis a shame!” 

“He has youth, Michael!” said Maurice Herford. 

“So has a Carolina poplar,” retorted Michael 
indignantly, ‘‘and who wants it but a real estate 
agent! But I did me best!” 

“T know you did, but I had no chance, anyway.” 

“You had chance afther chance,’”’ said Michael 
pityingly, ‘“‘but ye didn’ see thim! It’s like one av 
those merry-go-rounds they have in the par-rks. 
There’s a ring ye can pick off an’ if ye do, ’tis another 
ride; but while ye’re thinkin’ just how to do it— 
whisth! Ye’ve gone by and another lad has it! 
Tis not the cleverest nor the foinest, but the wan 
that grabs at just the right time! 

“Indeed, Mr. Herford, plants are betther than 
people. Set out a foine plant and ye have it, care 
f’r it well and it’s there to smile at you the rest av 
yr life. It’s not off wid the fir-rst green lad av a 
buddin’ gardener!” 

Then he got up, brushed the soil from his fingers, 
rubbed them clean with his apron, settled his red 
neckerchief and turned and beamed on his com- 
panion. ‘‘What’s a gur-rl, anyway?” said he 
blithely. ‘‘Come out and see me new azalea!”’ 

THE END 


MEETINGS AND EXHIBITIONS 


1. Short Hills, N. J., Garden Club: meeting. 
1-3. So. Iowa Horticultural Society, Atlantic, Iowa.:meeting. 
2. Marshfield, Mass., Garden Club: meeting. 
3. Pasadena, Cal., Horticultural Society: meeting. 
6. New Bedford, Mass., Horticultural Society: meeting. 
7. Lake Geneva, Wis., Gardeners’ and Foremen’s Associa- 
tion: meeting. 
School of Horticulture, Ambler, Penn.: illustrated lecture 
“Gardens,”’ Mrs. J. C. Bright. 
7-9. Michigan Hort. Soc., Grand Rapids, Mich.: meeting. 
7-10. Arkansas Hort. Soc., Fort Smith, Arkansas,: meeting. 
8. Nassau County Horticultural Society, Glen Cove, L. L: 
meeting. 


HE greatest source of attraction at the recent 
show of the Horticultural Society of New York 
(Nov. 4-7) was, unquestionably, the splendid 
trained plants from Mr. A. Lewisohn. For the last 
few years his skillful gardener, Mr. Corning, has 
been showing larger and larger plants culminating 


8. Shedowa Garden Club, Garden City, L. I.: lecture, ‘‘For- 
mal Garden Styles,’’ W. E. Bliz-Zard. 
8-9. Western Association of Nursurymen, Kansas City, Mo.: 
meeting. 
Short Hills, N. J., Garden Club: meeting. 
10. Connecticut Hort. Soc., Hartford, Conn.: meeting. 
Central New York Horticultural Society, New Hartford, 
N. Y.: meeting. 
11. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Horticultural Association: meeting. 
13. Park Garden Club, Flushing, L. I.: meeting. 
Rochester, N. Y., Florists’ Association: meeting. 
New York Florists’ Club, New York City: meeting. 
Germantown, Pa., Horticultural Society: exhibition. 


in this year’s effort, 17 feet in diameter and splen- 
didly flowered. This plant is the largest possible 
for show at the Museum of Natural History, neces- 
sitating the entire removal of the door frame, etc. 
and special traffic arrangements had to be made for 
the journey through the city. Fully a hundred 
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13. Garden Club of New Rochelle, N. Y.: meeting. 

14. School of Horticulture, Ambler, Penn.: lecture, “Roses,” 
Miss Anne Dorrance. 

15. Tarrytown, N. Y., Horticultural Society: meeting. 

Short Hills, N. J., Garden Club: meeting. 

16. Marshfield, Mass., Garden Club: meeting. 

17. Pasadena, Cal., Horticultural Society: meeting. 

21. Lake Geneva, Wis., Gardeners’ & Foremen’s Association: 
meeting. 

22. Short Hills, N. J., Garden Club: meeting. 

27. Park Garden Club, Flushing, L. I.: meeting. 

29. Short Hills, N. J., Garden Club: meeting. 

30. Tarrytown, N. Y., Horticultural Society: meeting. 


thousand visitors came to see the exhibition during 
the four days, something that a few years ago could 
not have been accomplished in New York City. 
For developing this present acute interest the Hor- 
ticultural Society of New York deserves much credit, 
and the interest is significant. 


The largest specimen trained Chrysanthemum plant ever seen at a New York show at the exhibition of the Horticultural Society of New York. From the garden of Mr. A. Lewisohn, 


The variety is R. F. Felton, color yellow 
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JAMES COLLIER MARSHALL 


b 2 Y DEAR READERS:— 
q M With the swift approach 
of Christmas it has occur- 
red to me that it might be mutu- 
ally helpful if we did our Holiday 
shopping together, so with this 
idea in mind, I have prepared the 
following columns, reproducing 
in them articles of interest to be 
found in the shops which I will 
be glad to purchase and send at 
no cost to you. No commission 
is charged, the price being that 
you would pay over the counter 
plus the cost of mailing or ex- 
pressing the materials to you. 

In selecting these articles I 
have tried to choose only those 
having practical usefulness as 
well as good looks, and have 
kept the prices low feeling that 
this year when every one is 
meeting tremendous demands 
from Charity it will be wise to 
save whenever one can. 

When you send in your orders, 
and I hope you will make full 
use of my services, please to be sure to send your correct 
shipping address both for mail and express, stating 
clearly by which route 
you prefer the parcels 
shipped, and enclos- 
ing 5 cents extra post- 
age for insurance, 
should you prefer that 
method. Itis always 
much wiser to insure 
a post parcel and at 
this season of the year 
it is imperative. 

I should like to ask 
our readers of this 


A mahogany Banjo 
Clock, 20” tall, will 
please everyone. This 
one costs only $20.00 


Home Department, 
which with this issue 
completes its sixth 
month, not only to 
make use of its prof- 
fered service for dec- 


This cherubic waif in green pottery 
warming his hands at the bay- 


orative schemes, fur- 
nishings, etc., but to 


berry flame comes at $4.50 


write me suggesting subjects for discussion that may 
be of interest to them individually. What will en- 


Rock crystal has returned to its old time favor, this charming 
compote 5” tall costs $4.75, while the relish pot with saucer 
is $5.50. Both of these will make pleasing gifts 


What more graceful arrangement of short stemmed flowers 
than is gained by the use of this white porcelain vessel with 
four throats, or what nicer gift at $1.00? 


The most interesting new things this Christmas are the 


Copley color prints of famous paintings. 


This copy of ‘“‘The 
Georgia Pines’’ by Inness is superb. 


14” by 20” it costs 


$7.50. See text for further description 


Japanese bowls, such as this, in plain glazes and crackles 
are most effective. In sizes ranging from 63’ to 12” wide 
they cost from $1.00 to $5.00 


tertain them will undoubtedly 
find favor with other readers 
and be most helpful to all of us 
by bringing a community of in- 
terest into this work. It will 
also be invaluable to me in help- 
ing you solve your difficulties. 

So please write me often, tell- 
ing me what you would like to 
read and seein this Department 
and I will do my best to answer 
you in the most helpful manner. 

Be sure to send in your Christ- 
mas orders early so there may be 
as little delay as possible. 

Many good wishes and Merry 
Christmas to you all. 

Sincerely, 
James CoLLreR MARSHALL. 


Suggestions 


VERY housekeeper holds i : 
Sheffield plate in High regard a = econ Paar 

and a gift of this material will be hammer is only $7.50 
wisely chosen. Of the many de- 
signs on the market there is an open-work trivet of grape 
design, 9% inches long closed, 13% inches open, costing 
$7.50; a gracefully scalloped edged tray on low feet, 113 
inches in diameter comes at 
$6.50; an openwork cake or 
sandwich basket with a 
graceful curved handle is 
ro4 inches wide. Price $5. 

Sheffield silver in the 
Dutch repoussé designs 
also makes a strong appeal. 
There is an ash receiver in 
the form of a basket, 43 
inches in diameter, on the 
handle of which is a match 
‘box holder. The gold lined 
basket has a removable 
crystal ash tray. Its height 
is 7 inches. The whole is 
quite rich in effect and 
costs but $5. 

A gold lined hexagonal 


water pitcher, 83 inches in 


This 15” electric glass candle 


lamp, with 8” beaded cre- 
tonne shade in yellow, pink 
or blue, costs $4.00 


height and 7 inches wide, of 
this same ornate design 


and material comes at the 
low sum of $10, while an oval basket, 14 inches by 
10 inches for bonbons or flowers may be had at the 
same price. 


Somber toned bulbs will be much more attractive in these 
rich hued Chinese bowls and will make most acceptable gifts. 
Price, $1.00 each. Bulbs come from 25c for 3 up 
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Everyone will be glad to receive a good looking twine stand of ster- 
‘ling silver about 33 inches wide filled with a large spool of twine 
which is paid out without entangling. At the top there is a pair 
of scissors whose case is the upright portion of the stand. This 
costs only $4.50. 

Italian glass always makes an acceptable gift. There is a charm- 
ing set of sapphire blue glass consisting of a decanter with a peach 
stopper and six glasses all hexagonal in shape on a round tray. 
‘This costs $20. This may also be had in clear glass. Also one 
finds a water set comprised of a bottle, six glasses and a tray in 
amber. The decanter has a wide mouth which narrows down to a 
slender throat at the bottom, while the glasses are shaped in like 
manner, their narrow V 
oe shaped cup resting directly on 

as ie the round flat base. The set 
is very good looking and sells 
at $25. 

Not less attractive are the 
shallow fluted bowls of Italian 
pottery in blue-green and pork 
fat tints that have the look of 
soft paste porcelain. This, 
about 16 inches wide, comes 
at $15 and $10 respectively, 
and are splendid for floating 


flowers or for bird 
baths in the 
summer. 
ae EE arg Tes There are 
is little gift will bring constant Re 
pleasure to a friend. Narcissus bulbs in many good look la 


ing articles of 
plain glass that 
will make interesting gifts. Among those for the 
‘dining table there is an attractive group decoration of 
5 glass vases, whose graceful contours are decorated 
with cut designs that are ground as well. The four 
small vases, 5 inches tall, are linked by detachable glass 
‘chains to the 8 inch centre one. They cost but $2.75. 

A glass bud vase 14 inches tall has a graceful pattern 
of silver mounting from its 3 inch base to its tip. This 
amay be had for $3.50. 


moss ready for planting. Price 60 cents 


For the person whose chief interest is the flower garden the 
basket and kneeling cushion with two pair of scissors, a knife, 
saw anda watering spray is excellent. Price of tools $5.00 


Among the new things there is nothing more interesting than 
the Copley Color prints that are now being eagerly bought up 
by art lovers. Indeed, this new method will undoubtedly do 
for art what the talking machine has done for music—carry it 
to the far corners of the earth. 

This process exactly copies the oil painting, not only register- 
ing the color correctly but also the technique, so that even the 
experienced eye is tricked at a few feet. I take pleasure in 
recommending these superb studies that, when properly framed, 
will grace any setting. The one illustrated is by a modern 
artist, but there are to be had a long list of subjects by Abbey, 
Alexander, Burne-Jones, Corot, Inness and others, ranging in 


‘These Fulper mission bookends in matte are $4.50 per pair; the seven 
inch blue flambé bowl, $1.50; while the cocktail mixer in mustard 
matte is $2.00 


flower baskets. 
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There is a place in every house for 
this simple Colonial chair in oak or 
birch at $4.50 


Pearce s 


Cake cutting has been robbed of its terrors for the novice 
through the use of this interesting and useful device that 


comes complete at $2.00 


These flower sticks of Fulper pottery about 8” tall are from 
left to right, in blue and g-ay wistaria and matte colors, cost- 
ing $1.00 each and are very attractive 


There is a feeling of Chinese Chippendale in 
this effective wicker stand holding 4 tin lined 
Excellently built, it sells in the 


natural finish at $35.00 
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prices from $3.50 to $15. What splendid and enduring gitts these 
will make, and how infinitely superior to the majority! 

Where utility is to be considered, and where is it not regarded, 
many excellent articles recommend themselves for gifts. There 
is a cut glass bottle for mixing French salad dressing on which are 
marked at different levels the amounts of the condiments to be used. 
This is goodlooking, comfortable and. costs but $2.00. 

For the woman who desires a resonant dinner gong that is neither 
too loud or too trivial in tone, and which at the same time takes up 
no unnecessary room, there is a new nickel-plated tube gong about 
to inches long and 13 inches-in diameter that may be screwed to 
the wall out of the way, with a hook for its leather covered baton at 
the side. This excellent article 
whose rich tone rivals the 
most expensive gong is only 
$7.50. 

The bug-a-boo of cake cut- 
ting has been eliminated by a 
clever and simple contrivance 
that enables the most inex- 
perienced person to cut half 
the cake at one stroke. This 
knife of silver plated steel in a 
half circle which is divided in- 
to eight sections, with two 
comfortable 
handles, with a 
wooden cake 
board comes at 
$2 complete. 

There is a 
most remarkable 
tea-wagon in oak and mahogany that is a combination 
tea cart, serving tray and dinner table. Oblong in 
shape, it has two shelves under the folding top whose 
dimensions when closed are 17 inches by 28 inches 
and 28 by 30inches when open. Immediately beneath 
this are a sliding board for further service and a cap- 


a | 


j 


The charm of this green pottery bowl 
can hardly be estimated. 5%’ tall by 7” 
wide it costs $4.50 


ees} 


E 


Pewter is always most useful and acceptable. 


The candle- 
stick is $2.00; 11” plate, $3.00; muffineer 63”, $2.00; porringer, 
$2.00; pitcher, $4.50; milk jug, $3.75 


acious drawer for linen and silver. This article of manifold 
uses is 30 inches high and sells for $15. 

Speaking of tea carts, there is a new design in wicker that is 
most attractive and bound to be popular. Oval in shape, this 
is formed of three trays, the top one being detachable, mounted 
on four small wheels of solid wood, the four standards being 
cleverly joined over the top tray thereby forming a comfortable 
stationary handle. It is not only useful but altogether charm- 
ing and being well built is fully worth its price of $20. 

For the devotee of the ever interesting game of solitaire, 
there is a long, narrow table of mahogany whose folding legs 
admit of its neat storage ina convenient closet. Nicely finished 


Tooled leather is always decorative but is never more effective than 
when used on the writing table. This set in soft shades comes at $8.00 
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1,000 Christmas Helps 


_ THE POHLSON GALLERIES: 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND: 


Remembrances that are more than plain merchandise 
—gifts of character that bespeak love and friendship— 
1,000 are shown in our Book of Thoughtful Little 
Gifts. There are unusual and distinctive gifts for every 
occasion and for everybody. With this book you can 
solve, at home, all your Christmas problems. Sent 
on receipt of 6c in stamps. 


FROM OUR YEAR BOOK 


Flower Bowl1—Exquisitely modeled figure of a young 
girl looking into a pool from the edge of which she is pick- 
ing a flower. Designed by Walrath, executed by hand in 
pottery of soft green shade. 5% in. high; 7 in diameter, 
postpaid $4.50. 


Desk Set—A pair oi wood candlesticks, 5 in. high, in 
green finish to match the Bayberry Candles that come 
with them in a dainty gift package, postpaid $1.00. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOP S, 104 Bank Bldg., Pawtucket, R. I. 


The Readers’ Service will help you 
do your Christmas Shopping. Write 
us for timely suggestions. 


Antique Oriental Rugs 
vs, Automobiles 


The design and construction of automobiles change 
each year. They are a constant source of expense. 
Antique Oriental rugs never change in design and con- 
struction. Their value increases with age. If you have 
money to buy a good automobile, you have money to 
buy good rugs. 

I take pleasure in sending a limited number of people 
a selection of antique rugs. It is the best way I know 
to prove their value and to make life customers. I pay 
express both ways. If you will write and ask for my Rug 
List and Booklet I will give you full particulars. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR, U. S. A., Retired 
7 Leitch Ave., Skaneateles, New York 


Bl 


Charming Bed Room 
FURNITURE for 
APARTMENTS 


Made in beautiful old 
English Walnut or painted 
in harmonious combina- 


tions—especially built in 
the right scale and to 
economize space. 

Write for booklet “N” 
and we will send valuable 
Danersk Color Folder. 


ERSKINE - DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th St. New York 


] this sells at 
$16.50. 

There is also a 
charming ma- 
hogany table for 
cards about 30 
inches in dia- 
meter whose four 
gate legs fold to- 
gether and whose 
top tips over so 
nicely that the 
whole thing is no 
more than 2 in- 
ches wide. It 
sells at $25. 

Among the in- 
teresting gifts for 
men there is a 
carved wood to- 
bacco jar, 4 in- 
ches by 43inches, 
with a cover 
carved to repre- 
sent a lotus leaf and turtle. These decorations with 
the rich brown color of the wood make it very good- 
looking. It costs 75 cents. 

A new metal newspaper-holder for the good man’s 
breakfast table, con- 
structed like the ; 1 
folding music-rack, ».') 
though minus the 
pedestal, is the best 
one yet designed for 
this purpose. In 
brass it costs $1. 

Tremendously ef- 
fective are the play- 
ing card boxes, 5% 
inches by 54 inches 
by 53 inches, cover- 
ed with hand tooled 
and tinted leather 
in designs of the 
kings and queens of 
the different suites. 
Equipped with four 
packs of cards, 
pencil and pad it 


Bird sticks that are useful as well as or- 
namental are really worth while. These 
for seeds cost $1.00 each. 


sells at $15. 

Then there are : 
small brass knockers ~ ad 
for the bedroom This bird bath of green finished tin 
door. These, about with a gay tinted parrot, is mounted 


on a4 ft. staff that may be thrust at 
will into the earth. Price $12.00 


3 inches long, come 
daintily put up 
with a pretty illustrated card bearing an amusing verse 
of good wishes. Price, $1.25. 

For the person who has at heart the decoration of his 
lawn there are some fascinating new wind-vanes of 
hand painted wood. One shows ‘two natural looking, 
brightly colored birds on a branch surmounting an 
arrow. This vane, about 
15 inches long, is scientific- 
ally balanced and sells for 
$10. 

For those who enjoy an 
unique bit of decoration on 
their writing tables there 
are some interesting old 
brass inkwells in the form 
of grotesque heads whose 
covers are weird masked 
faces, conveniently hinged. 
Comfortably propor- 
tioned these come at $2 
and $3.25.- 

Another attractive and 
useful article that suggests 
itself for a gift is a small 
oak table having three legs 
with strong braces at the 
the bottom and three drop 
leaves. When open _ its 
diameter is 30 inches, and 
when the leaves are 
dropped its diamond 
shaped top measures 25 
inches. It is 26 inches 
tall, well made and costs 
but $21.00. 


Behold a good looking trellis 
whose usefulness is found in 
its tin-lined wall basket. 
Price, $10.00 : 


Write to the Readers’ Service for suggestions about garden furniture 


) Christmas gifts. 


H There’s an 
SHARONWARE. 


DEXTER TABLE 


Raansack all New England and 
youwill not find better examples 
of the fine old. distinctly New 
England, furniture than the 


models made by us. &8 & & 


PLYMOUTH 
DUXBURY 
STANDISH 
BREWSTER 
WINDSOR 
BRADFORD 


&2 2B and DB & 


WESTCOTT 
CHAIRS 


Straight G Rocking 


WINDSOR 


All built as honestly as their prototypes, 
all faithful reproductions of the finest 
examples in existence, all offered in the 
natural wood, for you to select your finish. 


A WELL-SELECTED PIECE HERE 
AND THERE WILL ADD TO THE AT- 
TRACTIVENESS OF THE HOME. 


Get the best furniture at the least exe 
pense, we are manufacturers. Our ware 
rooms are at all times open to the public. 


You have an unlimited stock to select 
from and the choice of any finish. 

Send for full set No. 9 of over 200 
illustrations and color chart show= 
ing Leavens’ Standard Stains. 


WILLIAM- LEAVENS ¢ C® 
-32 CANAL ST- 
BOSTON «+ MASS 


sr = 

are NUECe tS, UCn on 
Hee AeA 
beh, 1S, 


The Flower Pots that Breathe 


Because of the semi-porous nature 
of the material, plants will not 
drown or smother in Sharonware 
pots. On the contrary they flourish 
luxuriantly. The designs shown are 
made in 


% 

wR. 

DEAE) 
* tere 


various soft colors and are particularly — 
adapted to table decoration. Price — = = ij 
$1.00 each. Order by number. : S NY | 
: NCS ~\\ | 

S 
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Most acceptable and inexpensive OE, 


interesting story behind 
Send for particulars 
and catalogue of garden benches, vases, 


} bird-baths, etc 


SHARONWARE WORKSHOP 
42 Lexington Avenue New York 
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FURNACE TROUBLE BANISHED 
LESS FUEL——— MORE HEAT 


Clinker Tongs 
remove clink- 
ers from fur- ] 
nacesand does 


The Pilley Ci. 


ill 
ling! 


: ad ‘ 
not necessitate the ex- aa ih 


SS ae til 
tinguishing of the fire. ; | 


Any child can remove 
any size clinker with 


pu 


as they are flexible and almost human in their action, and 
retain a firm and steady grip on any clinker. The guard on 
the end of the handles prevents the heat from burning your 
hands when the fire is active, and there is no longer any need 
to crawl into the furnace and dirty your clothes and hands to 
remove clinkers. 


PILLEY’S CLINKER TONGS 


will save ten times their cost in the saving of fuel, as it requires less coal 
when there are no clinkers in the grate ofa furnace. PILLEY’S CLINKER 
TONGS are more handy for use in grate fires than the old-fashioned and- 
irons. Thev are made of iron and steel and will last a lifetime. SEND 
$1.00 AND WE WILI PREPAY THE EXPRESSAGE OR POST- 
AGE RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 


PILLEY MFG. CO. 6125S. 3rd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAHAM & LITTLE 


Interior Decoration 


8 East Thirty-seventh Street 
New York 


i 


PILLEYS CLINKER TONGS 


Instead of a Christmas Card why 
not send two 3'%-inch Christmas 


hand-dipped 
Bayberry Candles 


They come packed in a dainty little box with a 
“Greetings” “Goodluck” card. 12 boxes, $1.25, 
6 boxes, 75 cents. 


These and other taking articles described in 
our interesting price list are sent postpaid. 


Cape Cod Products Co., North Truro, Mass. 


International Flower Show, 
New York 


a= schedule of premiums to be offered at the 
International Flower Show to be held in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, April 5th to 
12th next, has been issued. 

There are some notable additions to the classes. 
In the section for commercial growers covering 
roses in pots and tubs, three prizes are offered for a 
display arranged as a rose garden covering 500 sq. 
ft., respectively $500, $300 and $200. In this class 
last year there were but two prizes, $300 and $200. 

Private growers of bulbs are offered for a display 
of buibs in flower to occupy 200 sq. ft., arranged for 
effect, prizes $150 and $100. There is also a class 
for dealers and seedsmen calling for a display of 
bulbs, etc., arranged as a Dutch bulb garden, cover- 
ing 500 sq. ft. 

In the commercial class covering a display of cut 
roses Covering 200 sq. ft., the first prize is increased 
to $250 and the second prize in the new schedule is 
increased to $200. Bougainvilleas are to be fea- 
tured so as to form a distinct attraction among the 
groups of flowering plants, prizes of $75 and $50 
being offered for a group arranged for effect covering 
too sq. ft. 

A new feature is a class for a collection of new 
Holland plants covering 100 sq. ft., with prizes of 
$50 and $25. 

Rock gardens are to be another important fea- 
ture, a commercial class for such gardens covering 
a space to ft. x 30 {t., suitable accessories permitted 
having been introduced with prizes of $250 and $150. 


The National Flower Show, 
Philadelphia 


press are well under way for the Fourth 
National Flower Show, to be held in Phila- 
delphia next March. At the present time exhibi- 
tors do not seem to need very much coaxing to re- 
serve floor space, several firms having rented a con- 
siderable amount. 

The American Carnation Society is offering 
special premiums and much interest is attached to 
their exhibit, as they will celebrate at this show 
their twenty-fifth anniversary or silver jubilee. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has 
abandoned its plans for its customary spring show 
and will devote its entire energy toward making 
the National Flower Show a success. The Society 
has appointed a committee consisting of W. F. 
Therkildsen, Robert Craig and David Rust to act 
with the National Flower Show Committee. 

The lectures will be a most important feature of 
the show, many prominent horticulturists being 
scheduled. Mr. F. R. Newbold, of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, reports that many of 
the members of the ladies’ garden clubs and societies 
are eager to take part and will endeavor to outdo 
the ladies whose efforts at the 1915 New York 
Flower Show were so thoroughly appreciated. 

There is every prospect that the National Flower 
Show of 1916 will outshine its predecessors. 


A Canadian Rose Exhibit 


HE third summer exhibition of roses by the 
Rose Society of Ontario was held on June 
25thin Toronto. The show was a marked improve- 
ment upon those of the two preceding years. There 
were in all 75 exhibits and 30 exhibitors, of whom 
20 were in the Amateur Class. The early part of 
June was cool with an abundance of rain, causing 


NARCISSUS BULBS 
Moss and Charcoal 


os : —— = 


N this dainty gift box come Six Narcissus bulbs, the 

moss, in which they will unfold and blossom, and the 
charcoal that will keep the water clear. Thus grown, 
the beautiful flowers will be a source of pleasure to all 
in the house. Send this complete gift to any woman 
or girl friend. She can start the bulbs going imme- 
diately — on Christmas night! Package postpaid with 
gift card only 60c, to introduce our Wonderful Year 
Book of Thoughtful Gifts, 72 pages showing 1000 in- 
teresting, tasteful, unique and original gift suggestions 
for all members of the family. Write for your copy 
of this helpful book today. Sent alone for 6c in 
stamps. Address 


POHLSON GIFT SHOPS 
103 Bank Bldg. Pawtucket, R. I, 


The Best Xmas Gift 
1S Days’ Free Trial « 


Factory to Home 
The famous Piedmont line. Any of 
Our roo styles and designs sent on 15 
days’ free trial. We pay the freight. 
A Piedmont Red Cedar Chest pro- & 
teets furs, wooiens and plumes from 
moths, mice, dust and damp. Dis- 
tinctively beautiful. Charmingly fragrant. A 
real money and worry saver. Practically everlasting. 
Finest Xmas, birthday or wedding gift at great saving. 


Write to-day for our great catalog with reduced prices. Itis free to you, 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 39, Statesville. N.C. 


THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 


Published monthly in the interests of both amateur and 
professional flower growers. 


50c. per year—3 years for $1 00 


The Gladiolus as a flower has been wonderfully improved 
and is rapidly becoming the fashion. Important develop- 
ments are looked for in the immediate future. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher Calcium, N. Y. 


The Bonsai Japanese Table Garden 


made to order to fit a particular in- 
terior and meet individual taste. 
Each garden is a miniature of nature,a 
beautiful piece of oriental symbolism. 
Send for descriptions—or better still, 
ask for asuggestion to fit a decorative 
need in your own home. Address 


TAKEBE 


11 West 32nd Street, New York City 


P. S.—Also designer of private Japanese gar- 
dens on country estates. 
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Z Wil Give new Charm 1o yoar 
? Garden and Home - Yend for 
Ae Catalogae of Arlislic Flower 


an exceptional brilliance in color, with great vigor 
and stoutness of habit, and a far better texture in 
the flower than can usually be obtained here. 

In the professional classes were exhibits of Juliet, 
Betty, Bessie Brown, the Lyon Rose, Mrs. Wallace 
Rowe, General Janssen, Miss Alice Rothschild, and 
Lady Alice Stanley; Old Gold,Willowmere, Mrs. Am- 
broise Ricardo, Florence Forester, Mrs. F. W. Van- 
derbilt, Mrs. Charles Pearson, Mrs. James Lynas, 
Colleen, Madame Edouard Heriot, and Hadley. 

Two amateur collections included Sunburst, 
Florence Pemberton, Evelyn Dauntessy, Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Dean Hole, Captain Hayward, 
and Mabel Drew, and there were also such old 
friends as La France, Caroline Testout and Souvenir 
de Malmaison. Mrs. R. Etta Barnes, President. | : 
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Pol, § Jar, Vasey, Dird-Fonl- 
Sandialy, Benchev, § other 


Beaulifal Pieces + + + « 


Imported Marble Benches 
for the Hall or Garden 


Imported Marble Mantels 


S. KLABER & CO., Importers and Marble Workers 
126 West 34th Street, New York Established 1849 a 


MLM A 


GALLOWAY 
TERRA COTTA CO. 
. 3214 WALNUT ST. 
- PHILADELPHIA 
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Evergreens | 
and Climate 


E HAVE aclimate map of New 
York showing why evergreens 


hardy at New York are native 
to regions havinganannualrange of 40°, 
50°, or 60°, and a January mean of 30°, 
or colder, as the following and adjacent 
regions; New England, the mountains 
of North Carolina, Michigan, and the 
Rocky Mountains in Colorado, the 
mountains of northern Japan, Korea, 
Manchuria, southern Siberia, the Cau- 
easus Mountains, and the Balkan 
peninsula. 

To make our tests more complete, 
some have been given away to custom- 
ers. Want some? Send for list suited 
to your conditions. 

You will enjoy the beauty of ever- 
greens now. Come and see some of 
the evergreen gardens in this vicinity or 
send for sample branches. 

It’s fun to collect big evergreens 
from the vicinity in winter. Guaran- 
teed to grow satisfactorily. 

For Christmas try 
a group of Pine or Fir— ji} 
Holly and Birch added [Wi 


free. 
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SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 
Ambler, Pennsylvania (18 Miles from Philadelphia) 
‘Spring Term of regular two year course SR EDIE PO ATOR RTS Z 
begins Feb. 14th. Practical and theoret- 
ical training in the growing of fruits, 
vegetablesand flowers. Simple carpen- 
try. Bees. Poultry. Preserving. School 
Gardening and elementary Landscape 
Gardening. The demand for trained 
women to fill positions, along horticul- 
tural lines, is steadily growing. Eliza- 
beth Leighton Lee, Director, Consult- 
ant to the Garden Club of America. 


PAYING ORCHARD 


Apples INVESTMENT 


The Albemarle Pippin—the favorite apple of the late 
Queen Victoria and the present Royal Family of 
England—the finest flavored apple in the world, 
grows only in very restricted areas. We ship to 
satisfied customers in thirty odd states and abroad 
at $2.50 per box in Oct., $3.00 in Nov. and $4.00 
after Dec. 1, irrespective of market price of ordinary 
apples. Send usan order. Will sell half interest in 
paying orchard, increasing in value: nine crops in 
nine years; satisfactory guarantee of not less than 
10% net to investor. Need money to care for 
large orchards not yet bearing. Best references. 
Might sell the whole. 


Albemarle Pippin Co., Charlottesville, Virginia 


BIRD HOMES FOR 
XMAS GIFTS 


Add beauty to your lawn or garden. 
Provide a home for the birds. A prac- 
tical, appropriate Xmas gift. 


Knock Down Houses— 
Ready-Built Houses 


¢ WEN Je will send any of our artistic bird 
fo NS Bs houses to address youfmay send us. 
see We enclose your Xmas greeting. 

3 Free—Illustrated Book of Bird 

“Homes and Lawn Accessories. 


E. E. EDMANSON & CO. 
Sl 622-8 S.Norton St., Chicago, Ill 


MAGIC FLOWERS 


A UNIQUE novel decoration for 
your CHRISTMAS Table. A 
source of keenest interest to sick 
friends, invalids and shut-ins who 
watch with daily delight the mysteri- 
| ous blossoming. 


THE BYZANTINE 
WONDER LILY 
This bulb needs NO water, NO 
soil, NO care, only SUNSHINE 
and warmth to unfold its delicate rosy 
flowers, in 10 to 15 days, continuing 
‘ in bloom 3 to 4 weeks. 


Each 3 12 


“Standard 
of the World” 


T IS a permanent improvement that adds 

more than its cost to the value of the prop- 
erty enclosed. Nothing goes further toward 
giving house and grounds an atmosphere 
of elegance, refinement and privacy — the 
finishing touch to outside surroundings. 


i ‘ Largebulbs . . . . 20 50 $1.75 
Over 350 plain and ornamental designs to har- Monster bulbs. - . 30 80 $2.75 
monize with any house, garden or grounds. Styles Jumbo (scarce) . . . 40 $1.10 


Price Includes Delivery 


MAGIC LILIES OF VALLEY 


SO pure, SO fragrant, SO entrancing. f 
Whoever knows it, loves it. Planted in our 
specially prepared Mossfibre, this beautiful \ 
flower will grow and bloom inside 18 to 20 | 
days. We furnish with every order sufficient We 
Mosshbre, to grow the pips; also FULL \Ss 


directions “How to grow successfully.” 


for every purpose—town houses, suburban homes, country 
estates, parks, cemeteries, factories, schools, churches, etc. 
Book of designs, upon request. Write for it, giving brief 
description of property. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CoO. 
Dept. “D” Cincinnati, Ohio 
“‘The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’’ 
Vases, Settees, Lamps, 
Lawn Fountains 


Wire Fesce, General 
lron and Wire Work 


6 pips . Be ee gh 6 40c 

U2UDIDSKo Maret eee omen 65c 

ZOIDIDSst-N eet ten ene 100 

SONpIpS Sere em oe ee) ee D2225 hes 
100 pips. . - - $4.00 


Price Trcludes Delivery 
Send for our Bulbbook for House Bulbs. 


It will interest you 


H. H. BERGER & CO., (Established 1877) 
70 Warren Sireet New York 


VERYTHING for the 
decoration of your garden. 
That’s what Mathews Garden 
Craft means. Everything to make 
your gardens more livable and com- 
fortable. Summer Houses, Arbors, 
Trellises, Lattices, Pergolas, and many 
more decorations are shown in our 
new garden book. This book will [| 
be sent tree upon request. Plan your 
garden decorations now —it’s none 
too early. 


fHE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cuts from both 
sides of limb and 
does not bruise the 
bark. 

We pay express 
charges onall orders. 

Write for cir- 
cular and prices. 


RHODES DOUBLE CUT _ 
PRUNING SHEAR _cae 


Success oN 
is a small pamphlet of big ideas that son WY 


should send foratonce. It tells how thorough- 
ly, quickly and cheaply you can rid your orchard 
of all scale, larvae, eggs and fungi. It describes 
“scalecide the one great dormant spray,” which 
mixed x to 15, is guaranteed to kill every scale it 
reaches. One barrel equals three barrels of lime 
sulphur and there is no spray more simple, safe 
or effective. 


Our Free Service Deparment 
is for your special benefit. Question us about any 
orchardand garden sprays and tools. Our life- 

time experience is yours forthe asking. 
Write TODAY. 
~~ bB.G. Pratt Co., Dept.] 
50 Church St. N. Yo 


Befriend the birds 


Wild birds are our friends and neighbors. Feed them 
suet —one of the basic foods for 
supplying their organic matter. 
Do it the best way with 


WHITE’S 
Suet Basket 


(Patented April 17, 1914) 

5 aN Made of strong brown Japanned 

; Metal— will not corrode or rust. 
Hl: M) Fits any treeor post and lasts a 
bo is lifetime. Get some of these baskets 
ave a Heart and keep the song birds home. By 
mail postpaid, $1.00. Send for iVustrated circular and 
price list of ‘Bird Devices’’. 


Charles E. White, Box 48, 


DODSON= 


Feeding House; birds bring cheer and happiness every year for a lifetime. Be sure you get 
genuine Dodson Houses; they win birds; I’ve given 18 years to loving, studying, working 
for birds. If you love birds, please set out feeding stations for them 
right now; you can save the lives of many birds. 
Dodson Sparrow Trap—now catching sparrows in every state. Wonderful success. 
No other trap like this. Automatic drop trap and double funnel trap combined. Strong 
—electrically welded wire. Price, $6 f.o.b. Chicago. 
Nature Neighbors—the best set of books about birds. Beautiful color plates; articles by leading 
authorities. No bird lover should be without these splendid books. 


; FRE The illustrated Dodson book telling how to win native birds to your gardens; a descriptive 
= folder about Nature Neighbors illustrated by bird in natural colors—a picture worthy of 
framing. Write to ‘‘The man the birds love’’— Dodson Observation 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 709 South Harrison Ave., Kankakee, II tris hensive be 


birds’ home life. Price, 
Mr. Dodson is a Director of the Illinois Audubon Society $5, 


“ce 


Kenilworth, Illinois 


BIRD X& Win Birds to Live, 
HOUSES In Your Garden: 


Dodson Wren Honse— 
Solid Oak, with cy- 
press roof. Price, $5, 
f.o.b. Kankakee. 


Dodson Purple Martin 
House—26 rooms and attic. 
Price, $12; all-copper roof, 
$15 f.o.b. Kankakee. 


Dodson Sheltered Feeding 
Iouse—Complete with 8 
foot pole, $8; all-copper 
roof, $10; f.o.b. Kankakee. 


5, f.0.b. Kankakee. 


ditions. 


GARDEN MAGAZINE 
READERS SERWIG@E 


This department will help in dealing with general son- 
It cannot render personal professional service 


DECEMBER, 


Discoloration of Cistern Water from New Shingles 


We have recently had the house on our farm re- 
shingled with red cedar shingles, and the rain water 
in the cistern is now so stained that it is almost black 
and absolutely unfit for use. Is there any paint or oil 
that would be the proper thing with which to cover 
these shinglesPp—E. A. K., New York 
—Turts coloring of the water in the cistern is due to 
the tannin and coloring matter in the shingles and will 
gradually disappear. It can %e cured, however, by 
applying a coat of boiled linseed oil. 


An Incineration for Garbage 


Is there any receptacle made for burning garbage 
in which either oil or gasolene can be used? We are 
in the country and have no gas.--R. K. D., New York. 
—NOoneE of the small incinerators for burning garbage 
use any other material than gas. Experiments have 
been made in order to provide an incinerator for farm 
houses and places where gas is not available but they 
have not been successful. A good deal of the waste 
material can be burned by digging a slight depression 
in the ground at a safe distance from the house and 
burning the garbage in this. The refuse that the fire 
will not dispose of can be buried in the ground. 


Caen Stone 


Ts “‘caen’’ stone a composite material or is it a quarry 
stone? Is it expensive?—Mrs. D. F. R., Penna. 
—CAEN stone is a quarried stone of very soft texture 
used largely in France. It comes from quarries near 
Caen, in Normandy. The softness of the texture en- 
dures only for a short time after the stone is quarried, 
thus permitting it to be worked to advantage while 


soft; but it would probably be impracticable or at © 


least very expensive to secure the real article in this 
country. It is frequently imitated in cement, the 
joints being shown by a fine white line representing 
the mortar. We would suggest that you write to the 
Moravian Tile Co., Doylestown, Pa., in regard to prices. 


The Exact Meaning of Mulch 


What is the exact definition of a mulch, and what is 
considered the best mulch for a hardy border for winter 
protection? Should the soil be enriched during the 
winter with, perhaps, cow manure?—D. B. J., Colorado. 
—A MULCH is a covering for the ground. Anything 
that is put on the ground to protect it or plants against 
changes of temperature during the winter is a mulch. 
An ideal mulch is one that is light and dry and does not 
pack heavily; for example, we would mention forest 
leaves or long straw litter from a stable. The question 
of the material is unimportant; anything that will act 
as described is suitable. For a hardy border use a 
dressing of thoroughly spent manure, not too heavy, 
covering the border further with branches of evergreen 
trees so far as is practical. The mulch must not heat 
but keeps the ground beneath it from alternate freezing 
and thawing. Therefore, put on the mulch after the 
ground has frozen. We would not put cow manure on 
a hardy border during the winter. It packs too tightly. 


Frost Proof Storehouse for Potatoes 


What is the best and cheapest method of construc- 
ting a frost-proof warehouse, one story, for the storing 
of Irish and sweet potatoes. J have a house in mind 
having a storage capacity of 25,000 to 50,000 bushels 
50 Ibs. to the bushel. My idea is that as cheap and 
efficient a house as any might be built of concrete 
blocks, using narrow, hollow blocks for an outer wall 
and the same for an inner wall, with an air space be- 
tween the two walls. The materials could be pur- 
chased, also a suitable concrete block machine and the 
same made right on the ground. On the other hand 
lumber here is cheap and close at hand.—R. B., Arkan- 
sas. 

—A SUCCESSFUL storehouse for potatoes is made with 
a bottom of concrete, the walls of grout coated on the 
outside and inside with cement to prevent moisture 


soaking through. They are eight feet high, eighteen 
inches wide at the bottom and ten inches wide at the 
top. The plates which are used for sills and set on 
these walls are chambered an inch and a half both on 


the outside and inside. These pieces are filled with 
cement to keep the cold air out. The sleepers, on 
which the floor is laid, are six inches square. These 
are boarded on top with a double floor with tar paper 
between, and single boarded underneath, thus giving a 
dead-air space of six inches. The rafters are nine feet 
long, coming up nearly perpendicular, giving more 
storage space. ‘The second rafters are fifteen feet long, 
forming the roof. In making a storage house for 
potatoes it is necessary to keep the temperature as low 
as possible without freezing, the air as dry as possible 
and where the potatoes can be kept dark. For your 
purpose we should judge that you would find either 
the concrete or the wooden house satisfactory, but 
personally we favor concrete, for when it is used the 
house does not need to be constantly undergoing 
repair. We would advise having the air space as 
suggested and ventilation devices such as open parti- 
tions can be used to good advantage. The Colorado 
Agricultural College built a cellar sixty by eighty feet 
at a cost of about $1,150. Piled five feet deep and 
with the driveway filled this would hold about 19,200 
bushels. It is estimated that the cost of a cellar will 
be from 7 to 30 cents per hundred-weight of potatoes 
stored, depending on the permanence of the structure. 


Waterproof Cement Paint 


The stucco on my house absorbs water quite freely; 

what is the best waterproofing material to apply?— 
M. F. L., Virginia. 
—Tne best thing to do is to paint the stucco with one 
of the waterproof cement paints. It would be advis- 
able to choose a color as nearly as possible like the 
present color of the stucco, in order to prevent a patchy 
appearance when the paint, in the course of several 
years, begins to wear off. 


Government Whitewash 


What is the formula for Government whitewash, 

which I have been advised to use on my farm build- 
ings?P—C. B., N. C. 
—Tue following coating for rough brick walls is used 
by the United States Government for painting light- 
houses, and it effectually prevents moisture from strik- 
ing through. Take of fresh Rosendale cement, 3 
parts, and of clean, white sand, 1 part; mix thoroughly 
with fresh water. This gives a gray or granite color, 
dark or light, according to the color of the cement. 
If brick color is desired, add enough Venetian red to 
the mixture to produce the color. Ifa very light color 
is desired, lime may be used with the cement and sand. 
Care must be taken to have all of the ingredients well 
mixed together. In applying the wash, the wall must 
be wet with clear fresh water; then follow immediately 
with the cement wash. This prevents the bricks from 
absorbing the water from the wash too rapidly, and 
gives time for the cement to set. The wash must be 
well stirred during the application. The mixture is 
to be made as thick as it can be applied conveniently 
with a whitewash brush. It is admirably suited for 
brickwork, fences, etc., but it cannot be used to advan- 
tage over paint whitewash. 


Gum on Cherry Trees 


I have a large Cherry tree that forks into three parts 
about a foot above the ground. It is apparently 
becoming diseased about the fork, emitting gum, the 
bark coming off in spots and the wood decaying under- 
neath. What would you advise me to do to save the 
treeP?—E. P., Iowa. 

—THE Cherry tree may be suffering from the effects of 
borers, or it may be affected with a peculiar physio- 
logical disease known as “gummosis” but not very 
well understood. On account of our insufficient knowl- 
edge of conditions in this case we can only suggest 


that you cut out any diseased tissue and paint the 
wound with some disinfectant in order to prevent the 
entrance of destructive bacteria until new, healthy bark 
has formed. Of course, such a fork is a rather undesir- 
able condition in any tree, since it is very liable to 
result in the splitting of the trunk and the breaking off 
of one or more limbs. 


Tree Roots and Tile Drains 


Tile drain pipes from a septic tank run through my 
garden about fifteen inches below the surface. A row 
of Apple and Pear trees has been planted within five feet 
of the pipe. Will the roots of these trees extend into 
and clog the drainrp—R. A. K., New York. 
—CERTAINLY the roots of the Apple and Pear trees 
will extend as far as the drain pipes and probably three 
or four times as far. Whether the fine feeding roots 
will enter the tile will depend upon the relative amounts 
of moisture supplied by them and the soil outside. 
The difficulty you mention might be encountered. 


Double Glazed Sash in Greenhouses 


To what extent does the double glazed sash raise the 
degree of heat inside a greenhouse without any auxili- 
ary heating?—B. L., New York. 

—Tue double sash does not add heat to a greenhouse; 
it simply checks radiation so that the house heats more 
quickly and cools more slowly. The double glazing 
merely conserves the heat. It must come either from 
the sunlight or from artificial interior heating. The 
layer of air enclosed between the two layers of glass is, 
when dry (as it always is in cold weather) a non- 
conductor of either the cold from without or the heat 
from within. On a hotbed or a coldframe, where the 
glass is within a few inches of the soil bed, the action of 
the sun and the natural warmth of the soil provide 
sufficient heat for such a small enclosure and it is held 
tenaciously. In a greenhouse, with a volume of air 
many times larger and an exposure correspondingly 
greater the double glazing, while extremely helpful, 
is not sufficient in itself. It becomes a matter of de- 
gree. The double glazed house is heated faster and 
cools more slowly. That is all. One of the fallacies 
that the makers of double glazed sash have had to 
combat is the idea that double glazing does away 
with artificial heating. It does not; but double 
glazing and a small kerosene heater are all that is 
necessary to heat a 11 x 12 ft. house, even when the 
weather outside is down to zero. With an extra heater 
in reserve, even far colder weather need not be feared. 


Old English Type of Architecture 


We are building an English type two story and attic 
house of dark red tapestry Flemish bond brick, with 
half timbered cypress and stucco above. What color 
should the cypress be stained and what plaster effect 
would be best on the stucco? Roof is of flat green 
tile. What tile would be suitable for sun-room floor; 
also mantel tile for living room, mahogany shelf and 
sides, room to be decorated in a neutral color with 
mulberry hangings?—H. F., Ind. 

—PRAcTICALLY all of this cypress half-timber con- 
struction work is stained a natural creosote stain, 
which is a sort of reddish brown. It is more effective 
if kept very light and thin so as to show the grain of 


. the wood instead of making it nearer black, which is 


occasionally done and gives too much contrast with the 
plaster. With a red brick base and green tile roof I 
would prefer to keep the color of the stucco a very light 
neutral gray. The matter of the stucco surface— 
whether it is to be fairly smooth or given some of the 
marks of the float—is a matter of personal taste. I 
think a little variation of texture is almost always more 
pleasing. The tile for the sunroom might well be what 
is called the square quarries in a dull red. The color, 
however, would depend upon the furniture and the 
scheme of decoration. For the mantel tile in the living 
room I should think a very dull gray-blue tile, would go 
well with the mahogany woodwork, neutral walls and 
mulberry hangings. 
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BUY A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
OF LASTING VALUE 


A gift box of Dahlia Bulbs presented to a friend will be 
greatly appreciated—not only at the time of its receipt, 
but as long as the flowers are in bloom. 


I have some fine Christmas gift box collections, as follows, 


No. 1, fifteen named varieties, several classes, my 
own personal selection, no two alike, each labeled $ 1.00 
No. 2 contains 15 extra fine, high priced varieties, 
my own personal selection, no two alike, each 
labeled. This collection contains not less than 
$3.50 worth of bulbs 
No. 3 contains I5 varieties, or more, of extra nice 
assorted bulbs, very carefully selected, no two 
alike, all labeled. The dahlias in this collection 
amount to not less than $7.00 worth 
No. 4 contains twenty-five bulbs, without labels, 
that have become mixed in handling. They are 
all standard varieties, but labels have accident- 
ally become detached. The supply for this col- 
lection is limited. Price, while they last . . . 
No. 5 is made up of entirely new varieties of my 
introduction. I will select an assortment of 
styles and colors to the amount of $30.00, or 
more, for $25.00; but the selection must be left 
entirely to me at this price 25.00 


Send your order now for Christmas. We will send gift 
certificate before Christmas and ship bulbs in spring. 


GEORGE L. STILLMAN, Dahlia Specialist 
WESTERLY, R. I. 
(Send your name now for my spring Catalog. Now on the press) 
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1.00 
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RADE-MARKS are the 

guides which enable the 

purchaser to repeat 
every satisfactory buying ex- 
perience and to avoid the 
repetition of every unsatisfac- 
tory buying experience. 


us use a product so that it 
can be produced economically 
and can be sold to us ata 
price much lower than the 
manufacturer would have to 
charge if he sold to only a 
few. 


National advertising is the 
force- which induces .a great 
number of people to wry a 
product—so that the economy 
of quantity production can be 
attained if the product gets 
general approval. 


The trade-mark is the thing 
which identifies a maker so 
that we can repeat—or avoid 
repeating—the experience we 
have with his goods. 


These are the reasons why 
trade-marked, nationally ad- 
vertised goods are so general- 
ly the best goods of their 
kinds and are sold at such 
relatively low prices. 


Trade-marks and national ad- 
vertising, working together, 
are the two most valuable 
public servants in business to- 
day. Their whole tendency is 
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< Sold direct only, at a ialeaale prices. Trees for the 
home garden. Strong rooted, healthy, shapely 
stock. Apple, Peach, Pear, Quince, Cherry and 
qocamental Trees. Grape Vines. rue to name. 
Full line Shrubs and Plants. 

SS Green has had 36 years of square dealing. We have 
a reputation to sustain. You will be pleased with 
\ Green’s trees. Write for free catalog and book, 4 
= “How I Made The Old Farm Pay. » Both 
Address 

Green’s Nursery Co. 
7 Wall Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


free. 


Largest importers and growers of 
OrcHips in the United States 


Send twenty-five cents for catalogue. This amount will be refunded 
on JOE first order. 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


Underground Garbage Receiver 


Sets in the ground. Saves the battering of your can and Bays 
scattering of contents from pounding out frozen garbage. 


Sold Direct. Send for circular 
Look for our Trade Marks aeS ‘ 
C. H. Stephenson, Mfr. 40 Farrar St., eae Mass. 


to raise qualities and stand- 
ardize them, while reducing 
prices and stabilizing them. 


National advertising is the 
thing which makes enough of 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 


TIL Tn 


INGEE 


siya ROOES 


Dingeeroses are always grown on their own roots—and are 
absolutely ¢/e des¢ for the amateur planter. Send today for 
our “New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1916 


ILLETT’S 


Hardy Ferns and Fiowers 
: For Dark, Shady Places 

Plan NOW to get ready to plant your native 
ferns, plants and bulbs early in the spring. 


do, 
? 


As 
is 


Early planting brings best results. —it's free. It on iia eae ase prac: cals work 
on rose growing. rofusely illustr: escribes over 
ESS Send for descriptive catalogue of over 80 PAees: 1000 varieties of roses and other flowers and tells how to 
It’s FREE. grow them. Safe delivery guaranteed. Established 1850. 
Vos B 


enhouses. 
THE DINGE E “&: CONARD ©0., Box 87 


How to Grow Fruit FREE § 


Write today for our book — more than a catalog. Tells what to plant in your locality, how to plant, trim and spray. 
Describes and pictures our immense stock of Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Pears, small fruits, ete.— all ‘‘ Wood Quality ” 
stock. Also our big stock of ornamental trees, shrubs and plants for beautifying your home ‘grounds. We sell direct only 
—at big money-saving prices. We will send this book absolutely free. Don’t fail to write for a copy—return mail brings it. 


WOODL AWN NURSERIE ALLEN L. WOOD, 909 GARSON 


AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


EDWARD GILLETT, 3 Main Street, Southwick, Mass. 


West Grove. Pa. 
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Poultry, Kennel and Live Stock Directory. 


dogs, poultry and live stock will be gladly given. Address INFORMATION 
THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, 11-13 West 32d Street, New York. 


Information about the 
selection or care of 


DEPARTMENT, 


One correspondent on an 8o-acre general farm writes that 75 hens worth 60 


cents apiece paid a-net yearly profit of $3.06 per hen—400%. 


per care and scientific feeding. 


Result of pro- . 


CG. E. Reed’s hens conditioned on Red Comb Poultry Feed made a year’s ayer- 
age of 214 eggs each—and won special international prize for cold weather lay- 


a ing. Ask your dealer. 


O 
CGF RY. 


Write for Free Book, ‘‘Feeding Poultry for Profit.” 


EDWARDS & LOOMIS CO., 343B N. Elizabeth St., Chicago 
Mfrs. of Famous Line of Red Horn Dairy Feeds. 


Partridges and Pheasants 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails, 
Rabbits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels; 
Ferrets, etc., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist 


Dept. 55, Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, Swollen 
Tendons, Ligaments, Muscles or bruises. 
Stops the lameness and pain from a Splint, 
Side Bone or Bone Spavin. No blister, no 
hair gone. Horse can be used. $2 a bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Describe your case for 
special instructions and Bock 2 K Free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 152 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


| Ideal: Bird Houses 


Finished in imitation stone 
3 for $1.00—Free to 3rd zone 


Write for circular 


IDEAL BIRD HOUSE CO., New Windsor, Carroll Co., Md. 


Dog Kennel 


Hodgson 
Portable 
Houses 


KENNEL-—Sanitary, neat, durable. 


vermin-proof, 


No. 4 Poultry House—S units 


$10.00. ABE Nip a ei : 

No. 4 POULTRY HOUSE—10x50 feet ; in 5 pens; complete for200 hens. Cedar, vermin-proof. First pen, 
$75.00 ; additional pens, $60.00 each. on 

No. 3 POULTRY HOUSE—8x10 feet ; complete for 30 hens. $60.00; additional pens, $50.00 each. Cedar, 


Neatly painted. Quickly bolted together by anyone. 
a -¢Room 311, 116 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
E. F. HODGSON CO. {RRaPrsMAN BLDG., 6 EAST 39th ST., NEW YORK 


ILLER’S oti GUIDE 
POULTRY. 

all about Raising Chickens 

—Care, Feeding, etc., sent FREE 
Contains Colored Pictures 

of Pure-Bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 
ete. Book easily worth $1.00 for its in- 
formation and valuable advice. Send 
for free copy and learn how to succeed X 
raising poultry — for pleasure or profit. 


POULTRY & EGGS 2? harcain prices, Address 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 6 , Rockford, Ill. 


STATEMENT OF THE:..OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
&c., OF THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


Published in accordance with the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 
Editor, Leonard Barron, . o agate 
Managing Editor, Leonard Barron, G O 
Business’Managers, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Publishers, Doubleday, Page & Co., . 

Owners, Doubleday, Page &aCorn 5 a 


Garden City, N. Y. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Stockholders holding 1~per cent. or more of 
total.amount of stock on October 1, 1915 


F.N. Doubleday, . . : pe ae GardeniCityaNenve 
Walter H. Page, 3 ; % 4 London, Eng. 
Herbert S. Houston, Dae oir komen Garden City, N. Y. 
S. A. Everitt, f 5 ; é 0 . Garden City, N. Y. 
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Russell Doubleday, : A Lae act El 
Henry W. Lanier, 


Garden City, N. Y. 
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No bond, mortgages, or other securities of indebtedness out- 
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(Signed) DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
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No. 3 Poultry House—1 unit 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Address all corre- 
spondence to Boston 


The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish information about Retail Shops 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


~ DEPARTMENT 


GARDEN LECTURERS 


MR. ROBERT PYLE—the well known Garden Lecturer and 
Rosarian invites correspondence from garden lovers and societies. 
Subject—‘The American. Rose “Garden,”’ illustrated with finely 
colored lantern slides. Address: West Grove, Penn. 


oO 


GARDEN ROOTS 


T 


RHUBARB ROOTS—Large two year clumps for forcing in cellar 
or greenhouse. Colored leaflet free. Price $1.00 per dozen. $5.00 
per roo. W.N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O.- 


£ 


NURSERY STOCK 


DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS, Rockmont strain, white, blush, pink, 
red; yellow and black, separate colors, 85 cents per dozen; double 
mixed, 75 cents per dozen; Rainbow mixture, single hollyhocks, 24 
for $1.00; all prepaid.. Ask hundred rates. 40-page catalogue of 
trees, shrubs and flowers, including Colorado native plants. Rock- 
mont Nursery, Boulder, Colorado. 


PERFORMANCE-RECORD TREES. Amazing success. Tested 
by thousands of enthusiastic planters. Bear younger—yield bigger 
crops—better fruit. Double orchard profits. Guaranteed to please. 
Write for free Orchard Book today. Winfield Nurseries, 201 Elm 
Street, Winfield, Kansas. 


WANTED —Salesman for your section—Liberal weekly pay—In- 
sured trees and plants at right prices. Fairview Nurseries, 
Rochester, Ne-Yo 


PETS 


“BOSTON TERRIERS. Fine markings, good breeding and excel- 


lent dispositions. I,have sold fifty of these fine pets and com- 
panions to Country Life readers during the past year and satisfied 
every one. Also Bull Terriers and English Bulldogs. Reasonable 
prices. Write. Box 330, Garden Magazine, 11 W. 32nd St., New York 


ROSES 


DINGEE ROSES. Pot grown plants safely transplanted any time 
during the growing season. - Can be sent with the soil on the roots. 
Send for Guide to Rose Culture Free. The Dingee & Conard 
Co., West Grove, Pa. 


SEEDS AND BULBS 


JOHN SCHEEPERS CO. wish to advise that their stock has 
been awarded the following honors at the recent Fall Flower Shows: 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y., First Prize; Stamford, Conn., First Prize; 
Tarrytown, N. ¥., First Prize; Cleveland, First Prize; New York 
Horticultural Society, Silver Medal; Cleveland, Gold Medal. See 
our display advertisement in this issue. Send your name now for 
our Spring Bulb Book. John Scheepers Co., Flower Bulb Special- 
ists, 2 Stone St.. New York. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—A postal will bring my fine list of all the 
latest novelties. Lowest Prices—Best Bulbs. Joe Coleman, 
Grower, Lexington, Ohio. 


M1SCELLANEOUS 


JOHN SCHEEPERS CO., announce that they now have a new 
supply of their ‘“Book to Garden Lovers,” which was compiled with 
a view of introducing into American gardens some of the most 
beautiful of the hardy bulbs and roots that have established them- 
selves as favorites in the gardens of England. As American repre- 
sentatives for R. Wallace & Company, of Colchester, England, 
(the winners of over 600 awards at the principal foreign horticul- 
tural shows) we will be glad to execute your orders for the higher 
grade bulbs. “Write for your free copy of this book. John Scheepers 
Co., Flower Bulb Specialists, 2 Stone St., New York. 


GET INTO RAISING FLOWERS FOR PROFIT. Only takes 
$25.00 and our Show Garden Plan to realize $500.00 profit. No 
glass required. National Show Gardens, Lovers Lane, Spencer, Ind. 
| 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Roses, Dahlias, Gladioli, Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, bushes, etc. My 1916 catalog now ready, it’s 
free. Leamon G. Tingle, Box A., Pittsville, Md. 


ee i —— eee 


JAPANESE TEA GARDEN made most unique and artistic in 
short time, in any part of U.S. or Canada. T. R. Otsuka, 414 
South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN ENTHUSIAST 


Cae ee 


“BOOK OF THE CANNA”—a history and treatise describing 108 
best Cannas. Free. Write now. The Conard & Jones Co., 


Box 24, West Grove, Pa. 

Meee aaa) 
“HOW TO GROW ROSES”’—an instructive booklet of ro delight- 
rize winners. Price roc. The Conard 
rove, Pa. 


ful/chapters, describing ror 
& Jones Co., Box 24, West 


Mickey says: 

‘“‘Before you can 
make anybody laugh 
you’ve got to see the 
fun in life youself.’’ 
—From ‘‘Michael O’Halloran”’ 


A Book and an Author which are on the PLUS Side of Life 


MICHAEL O’HALLORAN 


“BE SQUARE” 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
Author of ‘‘ Freckles,’’ ‘‘ Laddie,’’ ‘‘ The Harvester,’’ Etc. 


The appeal of “Michael O’Halloran,” 


instead of weakness and misery. 
What the Press Says: 


“Tf you are down on your luck and everything is going straight 


to the bow-wows, read the story of Mickey and 
be brought right about face, so that you can 
make a fresh start.’’—Cleveland Leader. 
“There are books that captivate old and young 
alike, and ‘Michael O’Halloran’ is one of them. 
It is a hard-hearted reader indeed who will not 
experience a liking for Irish Mickey, the incar- 
nation of cheer and pluck.” 
—Milwaukee Free Press. 

Illustrated in colors and decorated 

Cloth, net, $1.35 Leather, net, $2.00 


250th THOUSAND 


SECRET HISTORY 


Revealed by Lady Peggy O’Malley 
By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Authors of 
*“Set in Silver,’’ ““A Soldier of the Legion’’ 
This is a story of international diplomacy, ex- 
citing intrigue, and the many adventures attend- 
ing the love story of Peggy O’ Malley. 
Nothing the Williamsons have written can ap- 
proach this piece of ‘“Secret History” in topical 
interest with its background of the European 
war and the Mexican tangle at home. 
“Tt is one of the best and most readable stories 
its authors have written in a long time. Lady 
Peggy holds high her Irish spirit through every- 
thing. She has wit and spirit, and is good fun 
from first to last.” —New York Times. 
Frontispiece in colors. Net $1.35 


HEMPFIELD AN AMERICAN NOVEL 


In “HEMPFIELD,” David Grayson tells his story of a little country printing office and how romance entered there. 


as of all Mrs. Porter’s novels, is on the 
PLUS side of life, because it is a story of men and women who do credit to 
human nature and who display in their actions some of the 
beauty and strength that are to be achieved in everyday life, 


‘Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, New York § 


a higher plane of life ? 


“Tt has never oc- 
curred to one of you 
to ask why I am dif- 
ferent from other 
women—to ask just 
what made me so!’’ 

—Julia Page 


Some of the Interesting Questions Raised in 
Kathleen Norris’s New Book— 


THE STORY OF JULIA PAGE 


By the Author of ‘‘Mother,’’ ‘‘Saturday’s Child,’’ Etc. 
Can a girl, bred in rather sordid conditions lift herself through sheer determination to 
“The more I read, and the more I think, the more it seems to me that any one 


can be anything in this world; there’s some queer rule that makes 
you rise if you want to rise, if only you don’t compromise!” 


—From “The Story of Julia Page.” 


Or, after reaching the higher plane can she break entirely from her 


A 

Romance va 8 . a A Stirring 
of : 1 Picture 
California 3 “b : oe of the 

in the J Vigilante 
‘‘Fifties’’ 5 se es » Days 


THE GRAY DAWN 


By 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
Author of ‘‘Gold,’’ ‘‘The Blazed Trail,’’ Etc. 


Edward White’s new novel. It is the love story 

of a Southern girl and a man who go West to seek 
their fortune. Against the background of a new civil- 
ization emerging from the chaos of the first gold rush, 
Mr. White has drawn a brilliant drama, quick with 
the loves and hates and ambitions of a new people 
reaching for power and control. In it Mr. White 
comes to his 6wn again as an author of romance. 


Net $1.35. 


Aca thrill of romance and adventure isin Stewart 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


By David Grayson 


old ties and live hapoily in her new environment? 


“Buying—buying—buying—eating—dancing— 
rushing—rushing—rushing, it’s no life at all! I 
wasn’t born to this, my life has always been full of 
real things, perhaps that’s the trouble. I think of 
all the things that aren’t going right in the world, 
and I can’t just turn my back on them, like a 
child.”—From “The Story of Julia Page.” 


“Julia’s development ae the common, bediz- 
ened girl of 15 into the noble woman, fine of 
feeling and of perception, constitutes an admi- 
rable character study ’’—New York Times. 

Frontispiece in colors. Net, $1.35 


Harriet T. Comstock, author of ‘‘A Son of 
the Hills,’’ says: 

“T have just finished reading—or have I been 
living ?2—Selma Lagerléf’s ‘Jerusalem.’ Itis like 
looking through the big end of an opera glass 
and concentrating on that small Swedish hamlet 
until it becomes fixed forever in the mind.” 


JERUSALEM 
By SELMA LAGERLOF 


Translated by Velma Swanston Howard 


A romance of peasant life in Dalecarlia, Sweden. 
Selma Lagerléf has woven into a strange, origin- 
al romance, the every day life of these simple 
folk, their loves and their hates, their supersti- 
tions and legends, their strong attachment to 
home and their deep religious feeling. 

Net $I. 35 


Author of ‘‘The Friendly Road,’’ 
“*Adventures in Contentment,’’ Etc. 


You will like Nort with his boyish 


enthusiasms for the uplift of country journalism, Fergus, red-haired and Scotch, the old captain with the “trenchant pen” and Anthy, lovable and brave, owner 
of the Hempfield Star. “Hempfield” is David Grayson’s first novel, filled with all the charm of his earlier ‘“Adventures.”’ 


The New York Times Book Review says of ““Hempfield”’ : 
and through. From beginning to end this small-town chronicle is interesting. 
American life, a series of vivid sketches of a few American men and an American woman. 


“This newest ‘adventure’ will take its place among the group of novels that are really American, through 
And the author writes with sympathy and charm. 


It is a picture of a phase of 


Anthy is one of the realest and most lovable heroines of contemporary 


American fiction.” 


The Suffrage Committee in “The 


Co-Citizens” 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. 


The Winning Shot Jerome d-TRAVERS 


National Open Golf Champion “and GRANTLAND RICE 


Here the new open champion tells of the great 
matches of recent years—championships won 
by an exceptional stroke or by golfing psy- 
chology. Hilton, Vardon, Travis, Ouimet, 
Evans, Ray and other stars all figure in his 
stories, and the author hopes that through 
descriptions of their play and mental attitude, 
the Duffer may find enjoyment and perhaps 
also instruction. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.25 


Net $1:35. 


e e ‘ B 
The Co-Citizens corra*tarris 
Author of “‘The Circuit Rider’s Wife,” Etc. 


Can you imagine what happened in Jordan- 
town when Sarah Mosely died and left most 
of the assets of the community to a com- 
mittee to advance the ‘cause of universal 
suffrage! You don’t have to be a Pro or an 
Anti to enjoy the humor of this situation 
and Mrs. Harris makes the most of it. ‘‘The 
Co-Citizens” fairly bubbles with fun. 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth. Net, $1.00 


Leather, net $1.50. 


The Country Office of the Hempfield 
“Star” 


‘) yy 


) 
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Will there be a Victrola in 
your home this Christmas? 


The only instrument that brings you the world’s greatest artists 


A splendid surprise for your family—to have Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, McCormack, Melba, 
Schumann-Heink and other famous artists sing for them; to have Klman, Kreisler, Paderewski 
and other noted instrumentalists play for them; to hear Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s 
Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra; to enjoy Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, De Wolf Hopper, 
Raymond Hitchcock and other celebrated comedians and entertainers. 

Nothing else will bring so much pleasure to your family and friends all the year round. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $350, and there are Victor dealers in 
every city in the world who will gladly demonstrate them and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 


the combinalion. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


ictrola @ 
| U HIS MASTERS VOICE 


THE COUNTRY LIFE PRESS, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO..GARDEN CITY, N.Y. 


Sohn Sane & Colne. 


Flowerbulb Specialists 


yy StoneSt American Agents R. Wallace & Co., Colchester, Eng. New GUork 


HE IRIS is one of the most popular spring flowering hardys. Easy of cultivation, marvelous in the rich 

variety of its colors, lovely in form and profuse in its blossoms, the May and June flowering Iris partic- 

ularly deserve this popularity. The best way to secure the wonderful and perfect glory of the Iris is to 
plant gardens cf it exclusively. You surely have a piece of ground near the house or a neglected field, 
which will be just the place. Such a garden will be a great and lasting joy. Plant early in the spring, 
but order now. The unusual collections offered here are final selections, made after many years of careful trials, 
from 500 distinct varieties, the finest of Wallace & Co., world-famous plants. Each collection is limited— 
another reason for early ordering. 


UNIVERSAL COLLECTION STANDARD COLLECTION PREMIER COLLECTION DE LUXE COLLECTION 
100 roots for $10 100 roots for $15 100 roots for $30 100 roots for $60 


10 each of the following varieties: 10 each of the following varieties : 10 each of the following varieties : 10 each of the following varieties : 


Aurea (clear yellow) Blue Boy (early blue) Albert Victor (lavender) Dawn (primrose) 

Flavescens (primrose) Innocenza (white) Caprice (claret) Eldorado (yellow and blue) 
Florentina (white) Jacquiniana (bronze red) Celia (mauve lavender) Isoline (old rose) 

Frederick (lavender) Kochii (violet) Mme. Blanche Pion (bronze purple) Ma Mie (white frilled pale blue) 
Gracchus (yellow and purple) Mrs. Neubronner (golden yellow) Monsignor (violet) Parisiana (white and lilac) 
Kharput (deep purple blue) Nine Wells (tall purple) Ossian (yellow & rose) Prosper Laugier (claret red) 
Mme. Chereau (white frilled blue) Patience (deep purple) Pallida dalmatica (lavender) Princess V. Louise (primrose & purple) 
Mirage (lavender blue) Queen of May (lilac rose) Porcelain (lavender) Ringdove (lavender) 

Mrs. Darwin (white) Storm Cloud (gray & purple) Tamerlane (violet purple) Stamboul (lavender & violet) 
Othello (purple violet) Thorbecke (violet & white) Trojana (purple violet) Viola (bright blue) 


We gladly assist our customers, without charge, in the arrangement of their Iris plantings; 
the best color groupings are thus guaranteed. 


John Scheepers & Co., Inc. 2 Stone Street, New York 


Specialize in all varieties of flowering bulbs; choicest novelties. Write now for special descriptive and_illustrative lists 


The illustration is from a Wallace Iris Garden twelve months after planting. Duplicate it for your personal enjoyment 
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AZALEA KAEMPFERI 


Japanese Azalea 


This charming variety can be forced ‘for 
winter decoration and we believe it has a great 
future as a forcing plant in winter, particularly 
on account of its glowing colors, which are 
exceedingly attractive. 


It forms a much branched bush, twiggy in 
habit, and very floriferous, the flowers 
varying in color from orange-scarlet to 
salmon-red. 


STRONG BUSHY PLANTS 
$1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & COMPANY 


9 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 


> 
Venture into 
Rose Land 


Plan now for a visit into this land of wondrous 
beauty—this land of love and pleasure—this 
land thatfso richly repays for the care and labor 
spent in the making. You will find it a fascin- 
ating experience, full of unexpected pleasures. 
Plant C. & J. Roses and you will love to minister 
to their needs. 


The World’s Best 
400 Varieties 


In our offerings of nearly 400 varieties, including 
29 Prize Winners, you are sure to find just what 
you want. We have roses for every particular 
place and purpose. Every bush is thoroughly well 
rooted, splendidly developed, sturdy and guaran- 

teed to grow and bloom. We take especial care 

in the packing of orders. You are always sure of 
receiving just what you order. 


Send today for Free 1916 Rose and Floral Guide. 
It contains 98 pages of helpful information and 
LSS about how and where to grow roses. Has 

239 illustrations, with 14 in true colors. Really 
a most valuable book. The individual descrip- 
: tions are complete so you can easily 
select just what you want. This 1s 
your opportunity to secure superior 
quality at prices often paid for in- 
ferior stock. 


D>. We'll send a copy of our beautiful 
y picture ‘Fairies in Rose Land,” suit- 
) able for framing, for six cents in 
stamps to help cover mailing charges. 
Venture into Rose Land this year. 
The guideis ournew catalog. Write to 


The CONARD & Jones Co. 


West Grove  85ox 24 Pa. 
Rose Specialists—50 Years’ Experience 


ee 


Just imagine what your garden would be like, 
transformed by a profusion of beautiful Roses. 
How you would enjoy their exquisite fra- 
grance—their delicate colors, blending so har- 
moniously. Think of watching them bud 

_ and burst into bloom and of having a never 
ending supply of Roses to brighten up 
your home. Share these delights with your 
friends. The returns will be a thousand 
fold. Cultivate the Rose—the 
Queen of Flowers. 


You, who have a greenhouse, can 
enjoy these peasutes all year 
*round. Many C. & J. Roses are 
particularly suited to glass garden 
culture. May we help you make 
suitable selections and furnish 
helpful directions? 


Remember50 years’ 
J experience is behind 
\y tone’ every recommen- 


dation we make. 


Write to the Readers’ Service for suggestions about garden furniture 
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Bulbs That Bloom 


Gladioli have been developed and improved until now they are without exception the most useful and beautiful flower in the 


garden. 
ness of the plant. 


The richness of coloring, diversity of shadings and profusion of bloom have been secured without sacrificing the sturdi- 


Cedar Acres Gladioli— 
“The Orchid of the Garden’’ 


Too much cannot be said of this beautiful, dainty pink. The flowers are of 
$1.50 pery hundred, 


America. 
immense size and of wax-like texture, borne ona very strong spike. 
$12 per thousand. 


Halley. A most attractive early-blooming sort, with large well-opened flowers of delicate 
salmon pink. Flowers well placed on long graceful spike. Similar in type to the popu- 
jar Mrs. Francis King. $2 per hundred, $15 per thousand. 


Panama. The new pink that has created such a sensation on account of its large wide-open, 
wax-like flowers of glowing mauve rose. $8 per hundred, $70 per thousand. 


Mrs. Frank Pendleton. A spectacular variety, producing large well-expanded flowers, 
light pink, heavily blotched with blood red in throat. $7.50 per hundred, $70 per thousand. 
Willie Wigman. Large, wide-open flower. Bloom of a beautiful blush tint, with long 
bright Tulip blotch on lower petals. “One of the most attractive Gladioli on the market. 
Spike of very graceful habit, and the effect of the crimson on the cream petals is most pleas- 
ing. $5 per hundred, $40 per thousand. 

Princeps (known as the thousand dollar Gladiolus). _Amaryllis-like flowers of a rich dark 
scarlet, marked with white on the lower petals, The foliage of a beautiful dark green and 
very attractive. $4 per hundred, $25 per thousand. 

Empress of India. A rich dark red—a rare and beautiful color. 


novelties. Certificates of merit from Haarlem and London in 1912. 
per thousand. 


One of the best of recent 
$5 per hundred, $40 


Lily Lehman. No white Gladiolus equals this variety. A lily in both name and form, of 
a pure glistening white, with just a tinting of pink on tips of petals. Matchless in form and 
coloring. $8 per hundred, $65 per thousand. 


Augusta. A beautiful white variety, with lavender anthers. 
two or three branches. $2 per hundred, $15 per thousand. 


Baron Josef Hulot. One of the finest blue Gladioli. A deep violet blue with well-opened 
flowers. $3 per hundred, $25 per thousand. 


Strong spike, often having 


Brenchleyensis. Brilliant vermilion-scarlet. Though inexpensive, one of the finest for 
the garden and for massing. $1.50 per hundred, $10 per thousand. 


Dawn. (Tracy’s). The most beautiful coral pink Gladiolus ever offered. A long graceful 
spike of magnificently formed flowers, all open at one time. The keeping qualities of this 
variety surpass anything grown at Cedar Acres, while its color and texture make it indis- 
pensable as a cut flower and for bedding. $15 per hundred, $125 per thousand. 


Spring Song. Pale Naples yellow, throat tinted pink, lower petals penciled pink. A very 
dainty, delicate variety of graceful form. Excellent for garden effect and for cutting. $8 
per hundred, $70 per thousand. 


Independence. A brilliant rose pink, with richly marked throat. A long spike of wax-like 
flowers. One of the best for cut flowers and for massing, because of its color and the lasting 
quality of the bloom. $3 per hundred, $25 per thousand. 


Primulinus Hybrids 


These hybrids, gained by crossing the 
species Primulinus with the larger varieties 
of the Gandavensis type, have retained all 
the daintiness and graceful form of their 


Primulinus parent, even to the “hood” 
formed by the drooping of the upper petal, 
and have an added beauty of exquisite color- 
ing, from the softest primrose to a beautiful 


Novelties 


Pink Perfection. Apple blossom pink which is most distinct. The softness of coloring and 
magnificent texture of the blooms make it one of the choicest of the newer varieties. Large 
open flowers on a strong spike. $3.50 per dozen, $25 per hundred. 


Schwaben. A most attractive novelty. Color a clear canary yellow, with buds of sulphury 
yellow and a blotch of brownish carmine deep in the throat. The name ‘‘Schwaben’’ was given 
to this variety because the airship ‘‘Schwaben”’ passed over Paris the day the certificate of merit 
was awarded to it. $5 per dozen, $40 per hundred. 


Loveliness. This variety produces flowers of distinction in daintiness and beauty, as the name 
implies. Color pale creamy tone, soft and delicate. The flowers are large and well placed on the 
spike, nearly all being open at one time. $5 per dozen, $40 per hundred. 


All orders received before February 15th sent express prepaid. 


Lots of 25 or over at the regular 100 price rate. Lots of 250 or over at the 


regular 1,000 price rate. 


Let me help you to raise better Gladioli than any you 
have ever seen. 


For years I have devoted all my time and thought to improving the Gladiolus 
and raising better bulbs. It is both my business and my pleasure. I will 
gladly answer any questions in regard to the ‘Orchid of the Garden,” its cul- 
ture, the best varieties, etc. There will be no charge. 


Send for beautiful illustrated booklet, free, 


describing many new varieties and giving the real truth about each. 


B. Hammond Tracy 
Cedar Acres, Box 27, Wenham, Mass. 


The Gift Box contains selection of 
choice varieties for the purpose of 
creating an increasing admiration 
and appreciation of the most beau- 
tiful garden flower—the Gladiolus. 
The selection gives a pleasing assort- 
ment of colors especially adapted to 
the amateur’s garden and makes a 
most attractive gift for your subur- 
ban friends—a lasting remembrance, 
as it gives pleasure all through the 
blooming season. With each box 
are sent full cultural directions and 
your card if so desired. 12 bulbs, 
5oc., 25 bulbs, $1, express prepaid. 


rose. $10 per hundred, $80 per thousand. 
ee 


For information regarding railroad and steamship lines, write to the Readers’ Service 
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Some Sound, Sensible 


Our Rhododendrons are 
shipped with add their roots, 
and an abundance of soil care- 
fully burlapped around them. 


are credited with building 
that mysterious old stone 
tower at Newport, were the 
@¢ product of a rugged climate. 
_ The trail blazers of his- 
tory, the sturdy sincere men, whose history- 
making-acts you and I are so inspired by in 
reading, were not brought up where soft winds 
blow the year about. The necessary inuring 
of their bodies to Nature’s rigors, at the same 
time built their strength of character. 
As with men, so it is with growing things. 
The right soil, the right kind of growing skill; 
all are absolutely essential ; but it’s climate after 
allthat puts the real backbone into nursery stock. 
In the December Garden Magazine, there 
was a highly informative article on evergreens 
by “Chinese Wilson.” In its introduction, the 
Editor says: “It must be understood that in pre- 
senting the facts under the above title, the selec- 
tions have been made with particular reference 
to New England. Yet the fact remains, that 
the rigorous climate of New England is the severe 
test, and what is proved best in the Arnold 
Arboretum, is much more likely to prove best 
than if the situations were reversed.” 


672 ADAMS STREET 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Our Nursery is within 20 miles of the Arnold 
Arboretum. The same rugged New England cli- 
mate prevails here as there. Winter, with relent- 
less hand, each season eliminates the weaklings 
in our flowering plants, shrubs and trees; leaving 
for you and your friends, only the fine, sturdy 
specimens that will transplant and thrive practi- 
cally anywhere in the states where frost is king. 

Think what this means to you who have, 
year after year, lost your so-called hardy flowers. 

Think of the disappointments and losses of shrubs 
that were so promising in their first season’s growth; 
but that had not the constitution to harden the 
growth sufficiently to withstand the frost. 

Think of the money you can spend in trees, only 
to have them virtually stand still for two or three 
years until they become acclimated and develop 
sufficiently, the right kind of roots. Why take any 
chances, when for no more, you can buy our Bay 
State nursery stock that you can absolutely depend on? 

Climate favors us, and our soil is ideal for 
developing the compact masses of roots so essential 
for successful transplanting. 

Whatever your disappointments have been, or 
whatever your present problems may be; we are sure 
that we can be of most substantial assistance to you. 

Our suggestions, you are welcome to. Our Catalog, 
we most assuredly want you tohave. Nowis the time 
to plan your spring planting. Let us hear from you. 


What is a fair rental for a given property? Ask the Readers’ Service 


Reasons for Buying Bay State 
Plants, Shrubs and Trees 


HE hardy Norsemen, who © 


This evergreen is 23 feet high with a spread 
of finely massed roots its equal in width. 
This tree will cost you no more than the 
straggly rooted kind ; so why experiment ? 


To talk about the roots on our shrubs is one 
thing. To have the roots to back it up is 
quite another. We talk about them, because 
we have them to talk about. 


fies SCS SSE eps ct 


The reason most Nursery grown maple trees 
are “So slow to get started’’; is because they 
lack the fine masses of nourishment absorb- 
ing rootlets. To grow such a mass as this 
takes years. We sell you both roots and 
tops, but first we make sure of your roots. 
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The favored fruit of America. The apple to which 
the people of state after state annually award the 
Blue Ribbon. The apple for which the commission 
men, the retailers and consumers eagerly pay 

prices that apples never before brought—prices 
two and three times higher than they will pay 
for other apples. 


“Stark Delicious” 


NX —declared to be ‘““The Finest Apple in All the World” 
‘by Luther Burbank, “The Wizard of Horticulture.” 
“Stark Delicious” 1s an apple in a class alone. A 
great big, flashing red apple of exquisite Havor — with 
a spiciness unknown in any other variety. Crisp, i 
fine-grained, juice-laden flesh. “Simply Delicious” in 
fact as well as name. 


And it is as profitable as it 1s good. The sturdy, genuine 
“Stark Delicious” trees, propagated in our century-old 
nurseries, produce enormous crops for owners of both 
home and commercial orchards everywhere. 


Get a copy of our Centennial Fruit Book—our tooth 
| Birthday Gift to you—and learn why this great apple 
. and genuine “Stark Delicious” trees are prized by men 
~~ like Col.G B. Brackett, U.S. Pomologist; Prof. H. 
3 E. Van Deman, Ex-U. S. Pomologist; Col. R. H. 

.  ™ Dalton (who made $20,000 from his 1915 
La aon crop), Ben). Douglass, one of Indiana’s 

\ leading apple growers, Thomas F. Rigg, 
\ owner of Iowa Experimentjj Grounds, 
»\ and hundreds and hundreds more. 


Get this book to get the benefit of the ex- 

perience of these and scores more of 
: \ America’s successful fruit grow- 
‘ ers. It will be sent as— 


ay 
4 
y 


This Big 
100th-Year 
Book pictures 
and describes 
the Best Fruits 
of All Varieties 
—Apples, Peaches, 
Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Apricots, Quinces, 
Grapes, Berries, Currants, 
Asparagus, Rhubarb, Nuts, 
Roses, and Ornamental Vines, 


Trees, Hedges and Shrubs. 


ALSO FREE—New Uanitcne Book 


“Secrets of Ornamental Planting” 


3 New Books in one binding: ‘LANDSCAPING SIMPLIFIED,”’ ‘‘HARDY ORNAMEN- 
TAL SHRUBS AND TREES,” and ‘THE ROSE GARDEN.”’ 


A book that will delight the heart of everyone you can make your home grounds charming to 

who loves Nature’s most beautiful things--stately | every eye. A book that will be of positive help 

trees, graceful shrubbery and hedges, glorious to owners of modest houses as well as those who 
roses. A book that will interest—inform—inspire own large estates. Get this book—and learn 
you—and show you how easily and economically how you can have 


Landscape Plans for Your Home— Drawn by Our Landscape Architects 
This service and these plans will not obligate you to buy FREE 


anything from us. Get the book—and learn full details. 


Get the Big 100th Birthday Fruit Book, Too 


Sp Read this NEW, BIG, BEAUTIFUL, 12 by 9 inch, a¢COLOR BOOK—just off the press. 
YM This big tooth Year Book pictures and describes che Best Fruits of all Varieties—Apples, 
Pe ym Peaches, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Quinces, Grapes, Berries and Currants, Aspar- 
OS, agus, Rhubarb and Nuts also. And a big section of the book devoted to Roses and 
Ornamental Vines, Trees, Hedges and Seales, too. 
“G,, ”,, O> A magnificent specimen of printing art, and a bird's-eye view of fruit developments for the past 
Soy. Sd hundred years. Filled from cover to cover with life-size, natural color photographs of leading 
4, ¢ fruits—-actual photographs of orchards and fruit trees that have yielded and are yielding their 
owners fortunes. Every page bristling with profit-making facts 
and hints and pointers that will help you and every owner of 
either a little or a big orchard. 
Write for this superb book now whether or not you are ready 
to buy trees. Stark Bro's and each of their men, the fruit 
specialists of America, want you to havea free copy. 
Your name and address on this coupon 
a5 or a post card brings you either or 
a) both of these valuable books—FREE. 


> Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
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Alphano grown flowers and lawn at Oyster Bay, L.I. One of the strongest points in 
favor of using Alphano for your lawns, is that being in an odorless dry granulated 
form, you can put it on any place at any time and quickly and easily rake it in, 
having LS) bit of it then to feed the roots, hold the moisture, and permanently build 
up the sol 


Aside ae the ae unsanitary, ae obnoxiously unsig shtly ae of 
putting stable litter on your lawn, there is the distinct disadvan- 
tage of having to rake it off, taking with it all its humus and much 
of the food value as well. With Alphano you utilize its entire value. 


What Alphano Will Do For 
Your Lawn, Shrubs, Flowers 


T will to your entire satisfaction settle 

for all time the perplexing problem of 
getting the right kind of soil enrich- 
ment. 


Not only will it give immediate fertil- 
— —— - ity to your soil, but its benefits will ~ PERT ee 
When planting your trees this spring put a couple of 2 2 i Plant your new shrubs with it. Dig it around your 
shovelfulls of Alphano in the hole. It will givethe roots continue for years to come. It is rich old ones. The amount and sturdiness of growth will 
ample food for several years. 2 = : z be surprising. 
in humus; abundantly supplied with 
plant foods. Lively with the vital ni- 
trogen gathering soil bacterias. Odor- -.. 
less. Free from weed seed. It comes : 


to you in a dry, ao granulated form. 


$5. for five, Send for the 
hundred- Alphanobook 
pound bags. —also‘‘Lawns 
$r2aton.$8.a Ae —Their Care 
ton by carload. ALpaARO and Fare.” 


= , i ' J a Three short rows of sate were planted in soil mixed 
ae poem ane ene aa a Sremes Bope 1 hano Hlumus es with commercial. fertilizer costing $45. a ton. Three 
k econ : Gan A ; more alongside, planted in Alphano enriched soil. The 


Cis Buono lea SHOVE GAGIIGT Tey OF Uns, Elan & . left hand pile grew in one single Alphano row. The 
month later. The vigor and quantity of the growth is Established 1905 are Renan Peg menciat anc reeriocae owen Sworn 
$45 0 


most convincing. : affidavit of these facts on file at our office. an are 
17-C Battery Place New York City  Srelcome to see it. 


eg ee la 
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The latest books on travel and biography may be obtained through the Readers’ Service 
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Are YouY A Rose W Lover? 

If so, I want to know you—you should This little book and the business it repre- 
know me. 4 sents, have done more to promote the suc- 

Let’s get acquainted. cessful culture of outdoor Roses all over this 


How? country and Canada than all other agencies 
Let me send you free a copy of my famous combined. 


“A Little Book About Roses” ._ !f, this year, you want to buy REAL 
(1916 edition ready January 25th) Roses and let “the other fellow” buy ex- 
Youwillbecharmed byitsbeauty, surprised _ petience, let’s get acquainted—today. 
at its honesty, and pleasedwith its helpfulness. Send your request today. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist Box 50, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


LOOKING FOR SOMETHING? 


The advertising pages of The Garden Magazine are intended to be equally as serviceable to the 
readers as the text. 


By placing before you the offers of dealers who can supply your garden wants, the monthly editions 
of The Garden Magazine become practically a living catalogue of offers. 


If you don’t see in this number advertising of articles in which you are interested, we will gladly 
inform you where they may be obtained. 


_ In writing to advertisers it is suggested that you mention The Garden Magazine. This is appre- 
ciated by the advertiser and helps us. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE Garden City, New York 


Buy Direct from Green the 
Grower—Get Better Trees 
—Pay Half Agents’ Prices 


You plant your home orchard for a life- 
time’s bearing. Don’t make the mistake 
of planting poor trees. Green’s trees are 

grown where fruit trees develop best. Every 
shipment contains shapely, well-rooted, 
healthy stock. 


Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Quince and Cherry Trees. _ Grape Vines. 
Currants, Ornamental Trees. Full line of Roses, Shrubs and 
Plants. Best New Fruit. 36 years’ shipping direct and sat- 

isfying customers has built our great nurseries. Buyers 
order again and again. Special prices on large orders. 


You Will be Pleased With Your Trees 


Write for fine free catalog. Also C. A. Green’ s interesting 
book, “Thirty Years with Fruits and Flowers,” or “How I 
BavieteP ones Made the Old Farm Pay.”’ Either book free. Address 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 7 Wall St., Rochester, N.Y. 


The Readers’ Service is prepared to advise parents in regard to schools 


W. Atlee Burpee 


Os of the most conspicuous figures in the seed 
trade, and a man of most engaging personality, 
was Washington Atlee Burpee, who, at the age of 
fifty-eight years, died on Friday, November 26th 
last, at his home Fordhook, Doylestown, Pa. 

The name of Burpee is familiar to anyone who has 
a garden. For many years the firm to which our 
deceased friend gave his name has been so well 
and favorably known to our readers as to be indeed 
an institution. But to those of us who were 
privileged to enjoy a pleasant acquaintanceship 
rath W. A. Burpee, there was much more than the 
business relationship. Mr. Burpee was indeed a 
remarkable man, not alone in his work as a seeds- 
man, but also in his personal touch with everyone 


THE LATE WASHINGTON ATLEE BURPEE 
Born Sheffield, New Brunswick, April 5, 1858 
Died Doylestown, Pa., Nov. 26, 1915 


who was brought into contact with him. A pioneer 
in the seed mail-order business, he built up within a 
very few years an establishment of large size and 
of enviable reputation, and the death of the founder 
of the firm of W. Atlee Burpee & Co. removes from 
the garden lovers’ field a man who had done as 
much possibly as any other one man or force to 
develop the present widespread interest in better 
things for the garden. 

In 1876, while still a student in the University 
of Pennsylvania, W. A. Burpee began to offer 
seeds by mail. But it was two years later that the 
present business, of which he continued as the 
active head and directing force to the last, was 
established. He really enjoyed his business—that’s 
why he was a seedsman, for his father, a physician 
in New Brunswick, had intended his son to follow 
his own profession; and his large farm home at 
Doylestown was an extensive trial ground for 
checking up the stocks and strains of varieties 
offered to the public. Here also he maintained 
the kennels for the well known strain of Collie 
dogs. 

As an introducer of novelties in flowers and 
vegetables, the house of Burpee has long enjoyed a 
great reputation. First of all, the giant pole lima, 
then the dwarf lima, a host of sweet peas, various 
cabbages, Golden Bantam sweet corn, tomatoes, 
cucumbers (to but suggest a few), are all to the 
credit of Burpee’s reputation. 

Three sons survive, two of whom David and W. 
Atlee, Jr., have already been actively connected 
with the business. 
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BECAUSE this house, with its two compartments, each 18 feet wide and 25 feet long, so well meets the needs 
of those wanting a fairly wide assortment of flowers ; we sell more of them than all the others put together. 
Just let us show you photos of some five or six in different locations ; and a variety of designs in workrooms. 


Some Greenhouse 
Suggestions 


O* COURSE we don’t know what kind 


of a greenhouse you want. All we 

know is that you surely want one. 
Perhaps you want to invest as much as three 
or four thousand dollars; or even more. Or 
mayhap, that splendid little $250 house exact- 
ly meets your needs; and had you known 


about it before you would long ago have been 


F you happen to have a place on the southern its ha ossessor UT, of course, if you want the daily fun of 
I side of your garage ; acharming little leanto PPY P 25 i being warmer friends with your flowers, 
like we built for this owner at Waban, Mass. In a way its our fault for not long ago then an ornamental leanto conservatory like 


might exactly meet your needs. showing you a Penn ofahousesttonchoose this, is the happy answer. 
from; in another way it is your fault for not 
writing us. Then we could have sent you 
a collection to choose from that would have 
made your heart glad. 
But neither of us did either thing; so now 
which one of these houses do you want full 
particulars about? 


7 = a - = “ — — = ~ ae 
OR you might prefer a full span house with General Offices and Factory, ELIZABETH, N. J. HOWEVER, you may feel like spending 
one compartment, and attach it to your ¢ only $250.; in which_ case, here is an 
garage, the way we did for this man at Nar- NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ideal little Broporaon. Send for Booklet. 
A : . é t es yi e details. 
eo. Sea eee eee 1170 Broadway 49FederalStreet 40 S. 15th Street BN eRe oeics ane wos re 


Le. 
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Vaushan’'s 
Gladiolus 
Flowers~ 


We are growers of the bulbs of these mag- 
nificent flowers on our own farms, and the 
I915 acreage was double that of former 
years. 


Flowers All Summer for $1- 


There is no flower that is so easily grown and blooms 
so readily as the gladiolus, and by repeated plant- 
ings, a continued bloom may be had all summer 
long. The long spikes are graceful and fascinating 
in their great array of colors, cut as first flower 
opens and placed in water, the flowers develop for a 
week, even to the last bud. 

Commence planting in April and repeat at 10 day 
intervals until the end of June, and you will have 
flowers until late fall. 


Vaughan’s ‘“‘Homewood” Gladiolus 
75 blooming bulbs, many kinds mixed, for $1.00, mailed free 


© all customers within fourth postal zone from Chicago or New 
ork. 

For farther zones add 16 cents in stamps. ‘‘How to Grow” in 
every package. 

Write today remitting as above and ask for ‘‘Homewood”’ Mixture 
and Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated for 1916, 160 pages, all 
Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Bulbs, new and old; 20 Greenhouses, 140 
acres. Chicago and New York mail deliveries direct, cheap, quick. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


y < a F 3 os 43 Barclay Street 31-33 W. Randolph Street 
Q)UR 1916 catalogue is brimful of useful in- | — a NEW YORK CHICAGO 


formation for the Farm—Garden—Lawn. 
148 Pages have been attractively and conven- 


iently arranged with many clear pictures show- 
ing results that can be obtained in your gar- 
den, and text explaining how to get these 


Don’t Expect the 


Impossible 


Roses that have been propaga- 


results. ted in hot, moist greenhouses will 
naturally be full of sap and much 
too delicate to do well out-of- 
doors until they have had time to 
accustom themselves to changed 
conditions. You cannot expect 
to have immediate success with 
plants that are thus lacking in 
vitality and you are lucky if they 
withstand the first’ frost.. But 
you can expect to have immediate 
success with 


Fairfax Roses 


because they are grown slowly 
under natural conditions and 
wintered out of doors. They are 
thoroughly hardy, acclimated to 
snow and frost, and have tough 
canes and vigorous roots. They 
will thrive anywhere and bloom 
freely the first season. Planted 
this spring they will make a lovely 
rose garden for you this summer 
which will be a constant delight for 
many years to come. 


It contains complete description of the latest novel- 
ties and specialties in flowers and vegetables, as well as 
standards. 

All plants described are grown from superior strains, 
selected from types that we have tested with splendid 
results. 


Special Offers 


_ The following specials are offered to prove to you the high qual- 
ity of our seeds. 


© One packet each of Lavender King, Pink King, 
The King Aster vii.! King, White King and Rose King. 
(5 packets in all) 50c prepaid. 
o © . One packet each of Purplish violet, Pink, Light blue (veined 
Salpiglossis gold), Golden yellow, Scarlet, Brown with gold. 
(6 packets in all) 50c prepaid. 
s O ket each of White, Pink, 
The Giant Sweet Sultan prep ee Wate Pim 
(Centaurea Imperialis) (5 packets in all) 50c prepaid. 


Combination Offer ‘nfs, colection= $1.00 


One collection each of Asters, Salpiglossis, and Giant Sweet Sultans (16.-packets 
of seed in all), which, if purchased separately, would cost $1.50, sent prepaid any- 
where in the United States for $1.00. 


A copy of our 1916 Spring catalogue will be sent free upon request.’ Kindly men- 
tion ‘‘Garden Magazine,” when writing. 


gf Me i, 30 & 32 Barclay St. 
Vumpp Ci ~ NEW YORK 


Let me send you my1916 Rose Book—Free 


It not only describes the 150 different kinds 
of hardy Fairfax Roses, illustrated with photo- 
graphic reproductions, but it gives you care- 
ful instructions on growing roses so as to have 
the greatest success with them. 


W.R. GRAY 
Box 6, Oakton, Fairfax County, Virginia 


The Readers’ Service will give information about automobiles 
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Height Each Ten 


3-4 ft. $2.25 $20.00 
ay 3.00 27.50 


Choicest of Conifers 


The universal favorite because of its rapid growth, the unusual symmetry of its 
horizontal branches and the rich beauty of the luxuriant foliage, holding its 


5-6 ° 4.00 37.50 decorative coloring from one year’s end to another. It is always strikingly 
6-7 5.00 47.50 handsome and harmonizes splendidly with other plantings. Surely, “The Tree 
for the Million.” The owner of one of Westchester County’s finest estates says 

7-8 w 7.00 67.50 “The D Meee i ee rs S 7 ah I li b » Qj 
: he Douglas Spruce is one of the two varieties of conifers I like best. Jur 


8-10 ft. $ 8.00 to $12.00 stock includes sizes from three to twenty feet. The wonderful root develop- 
10-20 “ 10.00to 25.090 ment insures successful transplanting. Order some of these prize trees this 
; : season. Special Rates on Carload. 


Plant Now for Immediate Effect 


Our low prices for big, healthy hardy stock will surprise you. Plant our big trees. We have done the waiting. You 
can at once enjoy their beauty, decoration and shade. Evergreens of 70 varieties from 6 inches to 20 feet. Maples, 
ro ft. to25 ft. American Elm, 6 ft. to 20 ft. Lindens, 8 ft. to 18 ft. Hemlock, x ft. to 12 ft. Pines, 6 in. to 18 ft. 
Choice Fruit Trees in Bearing Size will save you two to four years over ordinary sizes. 


Irish Roses, a splendid collection in great variety, including Everblooming, Choice Climbers in 2, 3 and 4 year sizes and 
Tree Roses on heavy Rugosa Stock. 


Our Customers “Come Bac 


Our list of annual customers includes the names of men of national reputation. One man last Spring bought about $500.00 
worth of evergreens. He came back in July, 1915, with an order for over $500.00 more to be delivered this Spring. He 
wanted to be sure of securing the same quality of stock as before and ordered 9 months in advance of delivery. Another 
~q who last year purchased $1388.00 worth came back in September with an order for $1417.00. 
Evidence that our stock and prices are right. 
| Our 1916 catalogue is the finest we have ever issued. Overflowing with practical information for the planter, beau- 
| tifully illustrated and sizes and prices plainly stated. It’s free. Send for your copy to-day. 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES 
S. G. Harris Tarrytown, N. Y. Box A 


i 


The New Cactus Dahlia “Geo. L. Stillman” 


(Note the long stems) 


YOU CAN GROW GLADIOLI 
JUST AS WELL AS A FLORIST 


No other flower is so easy to grow; 

I call the Gladioli “The Peo- 

ple’s Flower,” because they are 

so democratic in their demands 

— they adapt themselves to all 

situations, and will bloom as freely 

for the little child as for the expert 

gardener. In wealth of color and 

daintiness of form they are excelled 
only by rare and costly orchids. 


The color of this beautiful, 
new dahlia is a very rich, velvety. 
light, maroon. The form of the 
flower is of a true cactus type 
and of an exceedingly large size, 
often measuring 8% inches in di- 
ameter. The flowers are borne 
on long, stiff stems, some measur- 
ing as long as 30 inches. Then 
the great length of stalks be- 
tween the joints render it a most 
unusual dahlia for decorations in 
large vases. This new dahlia 
has won prizes wherever exhi- 
bited and also won the admira- ‘ 
j tion of all who have seen it at the A te SN 
many places where the flower # ‘ t 

has been shown. One grower 
reports that he had one 
flower of this dahlia that 
measured 11 inches in di- 
ameter. 


Cowee’s Gladiolus Catalogue 
is my personal message to those who do 


An idea of the beautiful shade of 
the flower can only be gained by see- 
ing it. As the originator of this mon- 
ster dahlia I am proud to give it my 
own name, with the assurance that it 
will win for itself a place at the head 
of the cactus dahlia family. It is an 
exceedingly stout, high growing 
plant and should have an abundance 
of fertilizer, and an immense quan- 
tity of water, which will amply repay 
one in gorgeous. beautiful flowers, a 
lack of which will sometimes cause 
an inferior flower with open center. 


not know the Gladiolus as my customers 
and I know it. I have tried to tell 
how you may grow these splendid flowers 
in your own garden—and I envy you 
the joy that is in store for you and your 
friends when the unfolding petals reveal 
their wonderful colors. 


Send Your Name and Address 


for a free copy of this catalogue—it will 

introduce to you such varieties as Peace, 
Blue Jay, Dawn, War, and others that I know will prove to be 
the glory of your garden as they have in many others. Write 
today for this booklet. 


ARTHUR COWEE, Meadowvale Farms 
Box 183 Berlin, N. Y. 


The New York daily papers in 
commenting on this dahlia as shown 
at the Dahlia Show of the American } 
Dahlia Society in New York City, | 
said: ‘‘The new hybrid type of Cac- 
tus Dahlia w as well exemplified by 
Mr. Stillman's velvety crimson noy- 
elty named after himself, Geo. L. 
Stillman. Itis an immense flower, 
very fulland rich. It might well be | 
taken as the standard of ‘American 


Cactus Dahlias’."’ 4 


Price for Single Bulbs $5.00 each. Strong Plants, $3.00 each 


Get my 1916 free catalogue (now in the press) containing over 175 superb new dahlias of 
my own origin and unequalled anywhere. I grow dahlias exclusively. Over 1,000 varieties. 


GEO. L. STILLMAN, Dahlia Specialist, Box C-6,Westerly, R. I. 


If a problem grows in your garden write to the Readers’ Service for assistance 
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“To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to ’t with delight.””—A ntony and Cleopatra 


A Letter from the Editor, Outlining Plans to Serve 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
January 1, 1916. 


To The New Reader: 


In this issue of The Garden Magazine we have tried 
to give you a feast of suggestion for the planning of 
your garden activities during the coming year. Our 
object has been to get you ‘“‘started right.”” Of course 
you cannot get out to do things during January, unless 
you happen to be of that small, but envied, number 
dwelling under the skies of the sunny South and to whom 
winter is more a state of mind than a stern reality. But 
even so, ideas have to be created and plans made. I 
have tried to show you how nearly universal are our 
general garden problems and how close neighbors we are. 

Each month’s issue of this magazine is carefully 
planned to have a seasonal and timely interest, so that 
the succeeding numbers carry you on, step by step, to 
the better development of your own ideas and improve- 
ment of your gardens. 

If you would have Roses in June you must set out 
plants in March or April, which means that you must 
plan for them and where to put them in January and 
February. And so indeed with everything else. It is to 
these beginnings of things that this number is devoted. 

I am particularly gratified at being able to assure you 
of the practical value of succeeding issues. The Febru- 
ary number will take you one step further and tell, 
among other things, about Starting Seeds in Heat, 
Planting Evergreens in the South, Early Flowering 
Shrubs, Sowing Annuals in the House. In March the 
planting tables come—tables that will tell you just what 
to plant, how much, and where, for the best efficiency of 
your garden; and so on. 

Among the special features for 1916 are: a continuation 
of Mr. Ernest H. Wilson’s remarkable series of special 
articles on ornamental trees and shrubs, etc.; Mr. 
Adolph Kruhm’s on better vegetables, things no amateur 
can have time to find out for himself, and let me here urge 


you to read carefully the article and concluding note on — 


pages 189 and 190; Mr. Fletcher Steele will write on the 
development of the new home, from the standpoint of 
what you can actually afford, rather than the old time 
way of merely telling what you oughttodo. Mr. Stephen 
Hamblin will contribute a series of short one-page articles 
on Easy Gardening in Difficult Places—on dry, wet, 
heavy, light soils, under shade of trees, etc. In Pin- 
money Crops, Mr. F. F. Rockwell, tells of ways and 
means of making a small garden as a side issue pay real 
money. Mr. W. C. McCollom will write about plants 
and vegetables under glass. Mr. Mattern’s popular 
notes on fruits and berries are to be extended; he always 
has the home viewpoint which is often directly in conflict 
with commercial requirements. This is but a brief 
sketchy outline. Of course there will be special articles 
beautifully illustrated, on new flowers as well as old 
favorites; on making color schemes for the hardy border; 


planting plans for shrubbery, and in fact all the usual 
topics that we gardeners love to discuss. 

Will you turn at once to the Month’s Reminder on 
page 203 which is full of tabloid suggestions of what to 
do now and how to prepare for the future? A veritable 
multum in parvo, as so many hundreds of old readers 
constantly assure us. 

It is quite impossible to put into the pages of any one 
number of any magazine sufficient material to absolutely 
satisfy all the special needs of all the people all the time. 
The best any publication can do is to meet the general 
requirements adequately. But The Garden Magazine 
is prepared to go much further in its personal service to 
the individual. Its ‘Readers’ Service” department is 
organized to be a very friend in need and help in time of 
trouble. Through that department any reader can get 
quick personal and direct advice by mail in reply to any 
specific questions, as to how to do, where to buy, what 
to use, in fact anything whatever excepting medical, 
legal, religious questions, and matters of personal pro- 
fessional service. 

Ten years ago, when this magazine was started the 
average backyard was neglected, unbeautiful and indeed 
somewhat of an eyesore. To-day, it is the exception to 
find neglected surroundings to houses of refined people. 
Indeed ‘‘Every garden means a home.”’ A house may 
be only a building, but beautiful surroundings quickly 
convert the house into the home in its true sense. 


I wish that I could convey to you, my heartfelt meaning 


and my sincere desire to help you enjoy the pleasure of 
the garden. As I sit in my office at Garden City sur- 
rounded by gardens, I am impatient to see the first Snow- 
drop herald in the early spring; and already of course, 
even in the winter days before, some of the early flower- 
ing shrubs—the Fragrant Honeysuckle and the brilliant. 
Golden Bell have given spasmodic bursts of bloom. I 
wish I could take you for a walk among the Tulips, the 
Peonies, the Roses each in their season, and tell you 
individually and personally of their charms and glories— 
but of course I cannot. However, I can hope to serve 
you, my message month by month is to help you if you 
will let me, and if you will tell me of your needs. 

And perhaps we shall meet at the great flower shows 
to be held in March and April in Philadelphia and in New 
York and so make a personal acquaintance. I shall be 
glad to meet you—or come to Garden City and have a 
friendly chat over the things that grow. 

Yours sincerly, 


Korea) Maman 


Editor 


P.S.—The circulation man saw this letter, and says I missed an 
important subject — New Readers may have the next nine issues 
for ig 00—Feb. to Oct., inclusive. (See advertisment in this ts- 
sue. 


JANUARY, 


1916 


JANUARY, 


1916 


ESSN 


Dr. Burrill SX ; 


The Million Dollar 
Strawberry 


Great 
Crops of 


asrprrceion 


STRAWBERRIES 


Dr. Burrill is the boss of strawberries. 
a prize winner and money maker. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


and How to 
Grow Them 


It is a sure cropper and a big cropper, 
Our free book tells where it came from, 


how it came, who brought it, the number of years required to get it, and why 


it was named Dr. Burrill. 


Write for this book today. 


Let Strawberries Buy Your Home 


TRAWBERRIES give quick returns and big profits. Many men and women are now paying taxes instead of rent from 
the profits of strawberry growing. Only a few years ago, Mr. E. D. Andrews of Lansing, Michigan, was without a dollar. 


He now owns a fine $4,000 home, all paid for. 


He says so. 


At LaGrande, Oregon, Mr. Z. Chandler started with less than one acre of Kellogg plants. 


Mr. Chandler is paying taxes instead of rent. 


Just two acres of Kellogg pedigree plants—the Kellogg way—that’s all. 


In five years that short acre made him just $4,390.50. And now 
He sent for our free book, made the try for a home and won. 


These are only two of the many reports that come to us. These men are just common everyday fellows. What they have done you can do if yeu will just 


make the try. 


Kellogg’s Everbearers 


produce loads of big fancy berries from June until 
November. Light freezing does not affect their 
fruiting. Three months after plants are set your 
profits begin. Kellogg’s Everbearers yield more 
dollars per square rod and do it quicker than any 
other crop. These berries are in great demand at 
prices ranging from 30c to 45c per quart wholesale. 


Kellogg’s Big Four 


Kellogg’s Premier, Dr. Burrill, Magic Gem and 
Kellogg’s Prize are the biggest and best things in 
strawberries. In productiveness, size, beauty, 
color and delicious flavor, they surpass all other 
varieties. Our FREE BOOK shows photoengrav- 
ings of these berries actual size and tells all about 
them. 


R. M. KELLOGG CO. 


Send for our free book and let us help you earn a productive home. 


SS 


A Kellogg Saeko Garde [ 


will produce all the delicious strawberries your entire 
family can use the year round. Our FREE BOOK 


pictures and describes the Kellogg Gardens and 
tells you how to supply your family with big red strawberries 
picked fresh from the vines from June until November, and 
jam, preserves and canned berries throughout the winter, with- 
out cost. 


“Great Crops of Strawberries 
and How to Grow Them” 


The best and most complete book on strawberry 
growing ever written. ‘Tells everything from start 
to finish. Fully explains the KELLOGG WAY of 
picking two big crops from each acre each year— 
a big profit in the spring and a bigger one in the 
fall. Sixty-four pages of solid strawberry facts 
and thirty-three years of strawberry experience. 
Tells how the Kellogg Pedigree Plants are devel- 
oped for great productiveness. Experience or no 
experience. the Kellogg Pedigree Plants, Kellogg 
Free Service and Kellogg’s Free Book insure big 
crops of big red berries. ‘“Great Crops of Strawber- 
ries and How to Grow Them” is worth its weight 
in gold. Costs you nothing. Send for your copy 


today. A postal card will do. This book is FREE. 


Box 690, Three Rivers, Mich. 


For information regarding railroad and steamship lines, write to the Readers’ Service 
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Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen - Florists ~ Planters 


Roses, Rhododendrons, Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hardy old-fashioned 
Plants, Vines and Climbers—everything to make your grounds beautiful. 
We plan and plant Grounds and Gardens everywhere. Visit our 
Nursery if possible, only 8 miles from New York, or .write for 


Illustrated Catalogue No. 25. 
Rutherford, 


New Jersey 
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Its word descriptions are a treat to The HOME of HEATH ER A splendid little beauty. Let me 


a lover of flowers. ANNOUNCES ITS 1916 EDITION compliment you on sending out a 
OF THE real catalogue. A treatise of great 


Keen joy is mine when I behold 
value to the professional as well as 


your new book. It is a masterpiece, HE ATH ERH O MAE S EED cee 


Certainly the best to be found. 
Keep it on my library shelf. AND ; Transforms the usual uninteresting 


| seed catalogue into an interesting 
Your unparalleled book surpasses AN | OOK and instructive book—replete with 


d bser- % ; ; : 
all that have come under my o AMASTERPIECE OF GARDEN CATALOGUES information and the selection of seeds, 


vation. bulbs and plants is a most depend- 


There are no illustrations, yet the book able one.—From a gardener of 30 

sas ee color " a garden in june years’ experience. 

y word pictures alone, simple and full 

Cs of Parks in a great of meaning, it delights and PACAC elt It is a bold and marked departure 
will tell you just the things you have , from the established custom. Pictures 

I am a beginner; your book tells always wanted to know. 336 pages, as given reveal nothing and the usual 
me just the things I need to know. antique paper, bound in Heatherhome list makes ones head turn around. 

blue, in a box free for the asking. It is Keep up the good work. 

Your seed book has been such an a beautiful, fascinating book and we 
inspiration and help to us with our guarantee your pleasure in it just as we 
gardening that I wish all amateurs guarantee to grow, and to be as described, 
had one to guide them. I am sure every seed and plant that comes from 
the world would be much more beau- the Home of Heather. 


tiful. 
Distinctly out of the ordinary form KNIGHT & STRUCK CO. 
OMERRE RY re aa, PLANTSMEN~=SEEDSMEN 


and a progressive stride that reflects 


great credit on your firm. ONE MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


A book of so much originality and 
so much valuable information.—From 


Your beautiful and comprehensive 
catalogue has been a real joy to me. 
Vi thin its covers I have discovered 
information that will be of inestima- 
ble help. The cultural hints mean 
far more to me than any illustrations. 
Thank you for the best of its kind 


that has been my luck to possess. 
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A Splendid New Vine 


Polygonum Auberti 


GREAT improvement on the Polygonum Baldschuanicum. 
A The flower-trusses are larger, the flowers pure white; it 

grows still more rapidly, and does not suffer from the 
disease which makes the leaves wither and drop from the old 
variety. A plant in full flower gives the impression of being 
altogether covered with hoar-frost. As a porch climber or 
used as a cover to old trees and stumps it is unsurpassed. This 
vine has a tendency to produce a few flowers throughout the 
summer, but in September it is a mass of bloom and the flow- 
ers do not fall off like those of Clematis Paniculata, but last for 
a long time in perfection. It is the most beautiful and satis- 
factory flowering vine introduced in recent years. 


60 cts. each, $6.00 per dozen, for fine strong plants 


We have the largest, finest and most comprehensive stock 
of Hardy Plants in America, including three hundred varieties 
of the choicest Peonies, the largest collection of Japanese Iris 
in the world, and an unsurpassed collection of named Phloxes. 
Our illustrated catalogue, describing these and hundreds of 
other Hardy Plants, Trees, Rhododendrons, Azaleas and 
Shrubs will be sent on request. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 
326 Sixth Avenue PITTSBURGH, PA. 


POLYGONUM AUBERTI 
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Why You Should Write for Our Catalogues 


} \HE firm of Julius Roehrs Company has been known since 1870 as one of the most reliable nursery firms in 


VMs 


America. As importers, growers, and exporters of orchids it has a reputation that is world wide. Our 
constant aim is to produce as nearly perfect specimens as can be grown; to send out only first class stock, 
and to pack this stock so that it will reach our customers in the best of condition. Our stocks in all the various 
classes are extensive, and our list comprises everything necessary for the planting of the home grounds and garden. 


Is, es 
“Hardy Trees, Shrubs and Plants” “ Greenhouse Plants and Orchids” 

In our Nurcry great care is taken to secure the symmetrical and vigor- With the increasing interest in Orchids we have greatly enlarged our 
ous grow’: of all plants Trees and Shrubs are grown in rows widely range of glasshouses, and now devote more than 60,000 square feet to 
separated, -o all may have room for development. They are cultivated these plants alone. As with all our other products, we aim to grow 
constantly, transplanted frequently, and pruned, sheared and trained by Orchids as well as possible, and we have no doubt that an inspection of 
expert horticulturists so they will meet perfectly the needs of those who our establishment will convince the most exacting connoisseur of this fact. 
desire nursery products of unusual quality. This stock may be trans- 

planted without checking its growth, and it will produce pleasing land- Our list of Stove and Greenhouse Plants remains the most extensive in 
scape effects. in a remarkably short time. America. We offer only well-grown plants, which will please the most 
Flowering Shrubs and Roots for Forcing are one of our specialties, as we exacting. Because our collection is so extensive, we are in a position to 
ourselves force quantities of these for the New York market. We are fill conservatories with the choicest kinds, meeting every requirement of 
able, as always, to supply the most attractive of the hardy Hybrid Rho- preference or purse. Many of these plants we can furnish in large sizes, 
dodendrons and other Broad-leaved Evergreens, Bay Trees, Roses and to give an immediate effect. We devote 500,000 square feet of greenhouse- 
Vines, and to furnish the most beautiful of the flowering Herbaceous range to the propagation and culture of plants for the conservatory or 
Perennial Plants. glasshouse. 


wa LLL TZ" 


Copies of either or both, of these catalogues will be sent Free 


to all who are interested in purchasing stock. Kindly mention The Garden Magazine in writing 


JULIUS ROEHRS COMPANY “ic Rutherford, New Jersey 
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The latest books on travel and biography may be obtained through the Readers’ Service 
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VoLUME XXII 


S THERE such a thing as an “average” garden—by which 
we mean a garden in which everything goes along on an evenly 
smooth course, with no extremes of conditions or of results? 
Is it not a fact that in reality each single garden is a thing 
apart and presents some special problem of its own to bother the 
enthusiast? For of course, the owner 7s an enthusiast before a 
garden comes into being. It is inevitable that writings of garden 
craft and practice shall be either of the general average type or of 
the peculiar and special. ‘This is, at once, the joy and the bane of 
nearly all garden writings, and gives the intelligent reader a certain 
sense of excitement and satisfaction in deciding whether to apply 
intact or to adjust to his own case the matter which he reads. Yet 
another and no less self-gratifying thing is the often felt sense of 
superiority which comes from the thought that after all he knows 
more about the thing than does the one who has written. This 
is, of course, largely true—as applied to his own environment. 

NOW, as a matter of fact, most ready-made garden plans do 

presuppose that the soil is always of the average type, because 
though the actual average may never exist, it is, after all, the only 
safe standard from which to start personal adjustments. Also it is 
a fact that the plants (or seeds) usually offered by nurserymen (or 
seedsmen) are of the kinds that grow well almost anywhere. It 
follows, naturally, then, that when the exceptional condition is 
encountered—a bed of pure clay, a bank of sand, or a damp, badly 
drained corner where the sun never shines—the amateur, especially 
if he be a beginner at the gentle art, is completely “‘at sea” so to 
speak. Nothing grows, nothing fits; the teachers and mentors are 
all wrong! But these different spots need attention; they must 
be utilized as they are. It is not practical to change the soil; it 
is possible to find some growing things that will be at home there; 
the gardening ideals and methods must be changed from the 
“average”’ to the “‘special.’”” Sometimes it may be necessary to 
completely modify the original scheme for the garden and in place 
of certain popular garden aristocrats, we may have to content 
ourselves with what, in the average garden, is a veritable weed. 
And yet this is not “wild gardening,” for these same weeds may be 
utilized to attain carefully pre-arranged effects in any way that 
may be desired, and they will be cultivated as much as, and in 
fact are made part of, the actual garden. It is merely finding the 
thing that fits the case and which gives the maximum of effect from 
the minimum of effort. And is not that, after all, the ultimate meas- 
ure of really skilful gardening? Is it not far more creditable to find 
the plant that will thrive amazingly in a peculiar situation than to 
achieve, at most, a partial victory over adverse conditions by just 
keeping from death a miserable looking object that is protesting 
against its environment? Or, at vast expense to veritably “change 
the face of nature” for the sake of coddling such an exotic? 

The present time is not opportune for suggestions in detail—nor 
indeed could the subject be adequately treated in a single article; 
but the reader will find in the succeeding issues articles on in- 
dividual problems with selections of appropriate plants for gardens 
in a stagnant marsh, in pure sand, heavy clay, dry open wood, 
stony sunny hillsides, cool ravines, under lawn trees, on a sun- 
baked ledge, at the entrance to the city house, in the brook bed, etc. 


& IT IS a misfortune that not only does our early education 
train us to think, but also our later life and experience lead us 
to continue to think, of our country in terms of artificial, arbitrary 
divisions such as states and counties. Most of us, if we can visual- 
ize the United States at all, think of it as a flat, parallelogramic 
expanse of different colored patches with a pinched up wrinkle of 
mountains at either side, a cluster of blue lakes in an upper corner 
and a tortuous, black river rather neatly separating the ‘fruitful 
East” from the “arid West.” We recall that politics, laws and 
sentiments differ from one commonwealth to another, and in- 
stinctively we try to make our principles and practices in gardening 
and farming adapt themselves geographically to these same arti- 
ficial sections. But it doesn’t work, and it never will. 

Political and social boundaries mean nothing to Nature. Birds 
and beasts, flowers, fruits, weeds, and all the other denizens of farm 
and garden, whether hostile or friendly, distribute themselves and 
thrive, not within areas marked out by man, but in conformity to 
limitations of a higher, more potent series of rulings. 

Inother words gardenadviceand variety suggestions state by state 
aren’t “worth shucks.”” The important thing is to know what sort 
of boundaries Nature has set for the different types and groups of 
plant and animal life—and thanks to the experts of the U.S. Bio- 
logical Survey, we have just that information available in graphic 
form. The map of “life zones” reproduced on the next page will 
serve to shed a ray of light on what really are “local” conditions. 
4 THOUGH “Fast is East and West is West,” from a biological 

standpoint we might better concentrate on the differences be- 
tween North and South. For it is obvious that conditions are 
more nearly alike in Central Virginia and central South Dakota 
than in Tennessee and Alabama. The tremendous importance of 
altitude is shown in the recurrence of the rigorous Canadian con- 
ditions on mountain heights even as far south as New Mexico and 
North Carolina, and the appearance of the slightly milder Trans- 
ition Zone along all the lesser elevations throughout many parts 
of the more temperate Upper Austral area. 

Naturally these life and crop zones as they are termed are not 
the only, nor even the supreme, factors in the determination of the 
flora and fauna of a region. The annual rainfall is of tremendous 
importance; the line of small circles crossing the map almost in 
the centre indicates the approximate belt where arid and humid 
America meet—and of course the vegetation of the two differ 
considerably. Also the distribution of soil types has an immense 
influence upon the agriculture of different sections, a subject to 
which we hope to recur on another occasion. 


NEVERTHELESS, there is a lesson and some consolation 

to be derived from this zone map. We hear so much about 
“local conditions”? and how they restrict our activities. And 
after all one can almost retort in the language of the day 
““Wha’dye mean—local conditions,” for we in the Hudson Valley 
find ourselves enjoying the same biologic conditions as those 
of west central Arkansas. The happy dweller on the ‘Eastern 
sho’”’ of Maryland can rejoice in the fact that practically all the 
Southern states and fertile bits of California and Arizona have the 
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same difficulties to contend with as himself, and that he can enjoy 
all their benefits. We can read the experiences of a garden lover 
in the City of Roses, and realize that all the way across the conti- 
nent in the “other Portland” those experiences can be of value. 
The Bureau of Biological Survey has brought us closer together 
than we had deemed possible. 


POAT 


4 THAT gardens should be private, personal, and individual 
doesn’t mean that garden owners should not, and cannot, 
advantageously codperate. If proofs of this be wanted, look to 
Mr. Weld’s story of ‘“‘How the Ridge Sprayed Its Trees” on page 
191. Asit happened, that was a community largely composed of 
fruit gardeners; and spraying is not only an essential phase of 
modern fruit growing, but also an activity in which codperative 
effort can be applied with especial force and economy. 

But the principle is no less applicable wherever there is a large 
number of small jobs requiring more or less apparatus or materials 
to be accomplished by a number of persons on a number of places. 
Isn’t this the actual conditions in any village or country town where 
people own their own homes, and have trees, and lawns and gardens 
of vegetables, fruit, and flowers? Yet how many individuals in such 
towns want or can afford to buy a spray outfit suitable for the work? 
It is true that in some cases the need is met by state, county, or local 
officials who do the work at a nominal (but presumably profitable) 
price. Where is the suburban community without its dozen, twenty, 
fifty or more dwellers who regularly want hedges clipped, lawns cut, 
gardens plowed, wood sawed, leaves raked up and—not burned but 
composted—manure hauled, and other innumerable jobs done? 
Most of these individuals have too little of such work to warrant 
keeping a gardener permanently, or owning a plow ora team. Yet 
by combining their interests and a fraction of the cash they spend 
in daily wages and make-shift equipment during the season they 
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could become codperative owners of good, effective tools, purchasers 
of economical amounts of fertilizer, seed, spray mixtures and the 
like, and employers of a reliable man. 
POKES 

4 THE WHITE Memorial Medal for distinguished services in 

Horticulture (which is conferred annually by the Board of 
Trustees of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, acting as 
administrators of the fund, is this year awarded to Ernest H. Wil- 
son, of the Arnold Arboretum, “‘in recognition of the distinguished 
service you have rendered to advance the interest in horticulture 
in recent years.” Mr. Wilson is at present contributing to THE 
GARDEN MaGaZzInE a series of articles of great importance to 
American horticulture and his name is therefore familiar to our 
readers. Receiving his initial training in gardening and botany 
at Kew Gardens and the Royal School of Science, Mr. Wilson 
began his real career when he started out to Western China sixteen 
years ago to find the Dove Tree (Davidia involucrata) for Messrs. 
James Veitch & Son. During that journey and three others to 
China (two on behalf of the Arnold Arboretum) he found more than 
eleven hundred new plants and successfully introduced them into 
the gardens of Europe and America. Other collectors have found 
and recorded new plants aplenty, but Mr. Wilson did far more in 
actually bringing them into cultivation. 

A detailed account of his travels and experiences in those several 
journeys is told in his book “A Naturalist in Western China,” 
published in two volumes. Some conception of the ‘‘services to 
horticulture”’ may perhaps be measured by the statement that Mr. 
Wilson has introduced into Northeastern America more woody 
plants than were growing there naturally before, besides holding 
the record of having introduced more new plants to cultivation 
than any other man who ever went plant hunting into unknown 
parts of the globe. ; 


Faunas. 

The portions of the same Zones, west of the dotted 
line are known as the Transition, Upper Sonoran 
and Lower Sonoran. 5 


This map is not so formidable as it would seem at a first glance! It shows the “‘life’’ or ‘crop’’ zones of the United States and illustrates, that (apart from difference of temperature, 
elevation, and soil) whole areas commonly thought of as being widely separated are, in fact, closely related in general or basic living conditions 


A mature massing of perennials against shrubs 


Massed boundary planting of shrubs and perennials the first season 


Everybody’s Planting and Planning Problems 


By Elizabeth L. Strang, ck. 


A GENERAL SCHEME FOR THE AVERAGE SUBURBAN LOT THAT HAS DETAILS WHICH MAY BE ADAPTED TO 
FIT YOUR OWN PLACE—COLOR SCHEMES AND ALTERNATIVE BORDERS FOR SHADED SPOTS AND POOR SOILS 


[Eprtors’ NotE.—A bout a year ago the English “Garden” offered a series of prizes to be awarded for competitive designs for 
suburban lots of various shapes. One of the successful contestants was the author of this present article, whose plan for a long, nar- 
row lot was awarded a prize on account of its general arrangement, the award being made in a competition of several hundred. The long, 
narrow lot may be taken as typically American, and it also presents certain peculiar difficulties of design. We therefore asked Mrs. 


Strang to redraw this same plan and adapt it especially for American conditions. 
list and alternative schemes for annual borders in various situations. 


This has been done, together with a complete planting 
The details of this plan can be adapted to hundreds of similar 


situations elsewhere in the country. The planting lists can be increased or decreased according to circumstances. A combination of 
perennials and annuals is presented so as to make this series of plans fairly available to the greatest possible number.| 


NY effective planting arrange- 
ment for the small suburban 
place should place its emphasis 
on the herbaceous border; and 

those who wish to entertain the “royal 
little folk” in their gardens this summer 
should begin making their plans now. 

Our scheme shows a practical arrange- 
ment adaptable to grounds of varying 
proportions. The idea of enclosure and 
privacy for the home grounds, so prevalent 
in England, is also steadily (and fortunately) 
gaining prestige in this country. Certain 
old colonial gardens in Salem might well be 
taken as models for our ideal garden. 
Many of them appear absolutely neglected, 
but their charm is undeniable. They are 
frank and simple in design, reveal a_ be- 
witching percentage of the informal, and 
the utilitarian and the beautiful are happily 
blended. The prevalent arrangement of 
unfenced lawns doubtless adds to the park- 
like effect of the street, but is not con- 
ducive to a maximum of enjoyment by 
their owners. 


AN IDEAL LOT 


The little garden shown in the accom- 
panying plan with its carefully proportioned 
turf panel shows a pleasure lawn screened 
from the service portions of the grounds, 
and simultaneously its frame of flowers 
furnishes a maximum of effect for a mini- 
mum of care and expense. The vine- 
covered tool house could be developed as a 
picturesque as well as a practical feature, 
which might be an attractive garden house 
of real architectural merit, a plain “shed” 
or a rustic arbor. The sweet pea trellis 
may be of rustic poles, and the seat a 


simple wooden bench painted white. The 
kitchen garden with its combination of 
small fruits, herbs, and vegetables, includes 
almost every feature of utility. 


WHAT TO USE 


In the arrangement of herbaceous plants 
certain definite ideals must be sought: (1) 
continuous bloom throughout the period 
desired; (2) effective arrangement in ac- 
cordance with the height, form and general 
habits of the plant; (3) harmony of color; 
(4) adaptation to conditions of environment 
—sun, shade, poor soil, moisture, and other 
local inequalities. 

Only those plants are selected which 
have been found by experience to thrive 
and produce foliage quickly, and each 
shrub because of some specially attractive 


‘feature of blossom, fruit or bark. 


The list of perennials has been kept as 
simple as possible, restricted to tried 
varieties—which must be regarded as 
purely typical—and arranged for a suc- 
cession of bloom. To give more detailed 
interest to the flower garden many low 
perennials like English Daisies, Forget- 
me-nots, Arabis, Iceland Poppies, and 
Violas may be grown in frames and trans- 
planted to the front of the border. 


SOIL PREPARATION 


The expense of soil preparation may be 
much or little, and any one of the follow- 
ing methods is excellent. 

(A) The ideal method of obtaining a 
permanent planting bed is to excavate the 
soil to a depth of two feet and replace with 
the following mixture: one half good loam, 
one fourth leaf mould, and one fourth well 
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rotted manure, the whole to be well mixed 
and sifted through a one inch mesh screen. 
This method is expensive and when loam 
has to be purchased will cost $2.57 per 
square yard of surface; and $1.85 if you 
have your own loam. 

(B) Another way is to excavate eighteen 
inches to two feet and replace with good 
loam with which has been incorporated a 
four-inch layer of manure, the whole to be 
liberally top-dressed with a mixture of bone 
meal, wood ashes, and nitrate of soda. 
This, if two feet deep costs about $2.06 per 
square yard of surface and but $.62 if it 
is not necessary to buy loam. 

(C) If it is not possible to follow either 
of the above methods, the ground should be 
well spaded to a depth of at least twelve 
inches, enriched with manure and _ top 
dressing as above. This has been esti- 
mated to cost $.40 a square yard. It 
is necessary to bear in mind that it is false 
thrift to economize on soil preparation. 
Ground that is merely “doctored”? may at 
first appear to give good results, but the 
result in small flowers and poor shrubs be- 
comes woefully apparent in the long run. 


COST OF PLANTS, ETC. 


In estimating the cost of planting a 
rough allowance would be from $.50 to 
$2 each for trees; $.15 to $.50 each for 
shrubs and vines, and from $.10 to $.25 
each for perennials. These are retail 
figures. In addition to this there should 
be added 15 per cent. for the cost of freight 
and packing, and from 4o to 50 per cent. 
for the labor and superintendence of 
setting out. If done in person, of course 
the latter is saved. 
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Note:—In all the plans for this article the first figure is the index, the second gives the number of plants to be used. 


TREES. 1—Cladrastis tinctoria, yellow-wood, 2 plants. 
white blossoms in spring, smooth gray bark. 2—Pyrus atrosanguinea, flowering crab, 1 
plant. Makes a medium sized tree with deep red buds, opening to pink. 3—Tamarix 
Africana, tamarisk, 2 plants. Small tree, feathery foliage, small pink blossom. 

SHRUBS. 4—Ligustrum Ibota, Ibota privet, 325 plants, 12’” apart for boundary 
5—Hibiscus syriacus, Rose of Sharon, 30 
6—Philadelphus coronarius, 
mock orange, 8 plants, 3’ apart. Fragrant white flowers in June. Will grow in shade. 
7—Deutzia Lemoinei, Lemoine’s deutzia, 2 plants. Attractively rounded low shrub, 
snowy white flowers in May. 8—Spiraea Van Houttei, Van Houtte’s spiraea, 4 plants, 
3’ apart. Drooping branches of medium height covered with white flowers in May. 
Common, but too attractive to omit. 9—Lonicera Tatarica rosea, bush honeysuckle, 3 
Be sure to choose this variety as it has pink flowers. Bright red 


hedge. More hardy than California privet. 
plants, 12’’ apart. Pure white only. Flowers in August. 


plants, 3’ apart. 


Medium size, fringe-like 
i 19 plants, 18’ apart. White 


foxglove, 50 plants, 12’ apart. 


33—Iris Germanica, German 


or yellow, May and June. 
August. Pink Beauty, clear, 
spectabilis, bleeding heart, 2 


HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS. Tat: 27—Boltonia latisquama, false chamomile, 


aster-like flowers, fall. 28—Delphinium hybrids, larkspur, 


23 plants, 18’’-2’ apart. Striking blue spikes, June and July. 29—Digitalis purpurea 


Used to fill in shady corner under trees. 30—Althea rosea, 


hollyhocks, 16 plants, 18’’-2’ apart. 31—Anemone japonica, Japanese anemone, 50 plants, 
12” apart. Pink or white, fall. Also for shade under trees. 32—Campanula persicifolia, 
peach-leaved bellflower, 18 plants, 12’’ apart. Blue or white, July, very showy. MEDIUM: 


iris, 38 plants, 12’ apart. Blue, purple and yellow, May. 


34—Iris Kaempferi, Japanese iris, 18 plants, 12’’ apart, July. Blooms when the garden 
may bedull. 35—Aquilegia hybrids, columbine, 15 plants, 8’’-12’ apart. Pink, blue, white 


36—Phlox, pink varieties, 66 plants, 12’ apart, July and 
cool pink. Pantheon, soft pink, very large. 37—Dicentra 
plants, 18’ apart, Useful for early effect, pink, April, and 


berries in July. 10—Berberis Thunbergii, Japanese barberry, 3 plants, 18’’ apart. May. 38—Gypsophila paniculata, baby’s breath, 6 plants, 18/’-2’ apart. Fine white mass 


Striking red foliage and berries in the fall. 


11—Forsythia Fortunei, golden bell 2 
plants, 3’ apart. Almost essential in every plan for bright yellow in early spring. Too 
much is tiresome. 12—Cornus sibirica, red-twigged dogwood, 5 plants, 3’ apart. This 
variety has the reddest twigs. Also gives quick effect of luxuriant foliage. 13—Syringa 
alba grandiflora, white lilac, 2 plants, 3’ apart. Very large white flowers, May and June. 
14—Syringa vulgaris, var. Maxime Cornu, lilac, 7 plants, 3’ apart. Double pinkish violet. 


flowers July, to September 


Small button varieties bronze 


in July. 39—Funkia lancifolia, lance-leaved day lily, 19 plants, 12’” apart. Lavender 


40—Paeonia, peony, 6 plants, 3’ apart. Festiva maxima 


standard double white variety. 41—Chrysanthemums, hardy, 24 plants, 12’’ apart. 


or yellow; also large-flowered dull pink. 42—Sedum specta- 


bile, showy stonecrop, 10 plants, 8-12” apart. Dull pink, September. SHORT: 43—Au- 
bretia deltoidea, false wall cress, 24 plants, 8’-12’’ apart. Showy purple, in April or May. 


15—Syringa Persica, Persian lilac, 7 plants, 3’ apart. Combined with tamarisk at end of 
garden. 

VINES. 16—Wisteria chinensis, purple wisteria, 3 plants. 18—Ampelopsis Engle- 
manni, Virginia creeper, 2 plants. 19—Evonymus radicans, Evergreen Evonymus, 3 


44—Alyssum saxatile, gold dust, 6 plants, 12’ apart. Bright yellow accent in May. 
45—Campanula carpatica, Carpathian harebell, 20 plants, 6’’-12’’ apart. Blue flowers 
blooming July and August. 

BULBS. 46—Crocus, mixed, 200 bulbs, 2’’-3’’ apart in groups in grass. _47—Narcissus 


plants. _20—Grapes, 3 vines, Catawba, Concord, and Delaware. __ 
SMALL FRUITS. 21—Standard currants, 12 plants, attractive in fruit. Dwarf pears 
also satisfactory; 8’ apart. 22—Raspberries, 11 plants, 3’ apart. 23—Blackberries, 12 


plants, 3’ apart. 24—Gooseberries, 8 plants, 23’ apart. 


HERBS. 25—Rhubarb, 10 plants, 3’ apart. 26—Chives, 10 plants, Tarragon, 10 
plants. Lemon verbena, 3 plants; Lavender, 5 plants; Sage, seed in ground. Parsley 


seed in ground. 


The following is an itemized estimate of 
the cost of plants. 


5 Trees at $1.00 $. 5.00 
73 Shrubs at $.25 18.25 
235 Privet at $.15 35h25 
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12 Standard Currents at $1.00 
to Rhubarb 3 eee 

30 Berry bushes at $.15 Fonts 
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200 Crocus 

too Narcissus 

too Early Tulips 

too Darwin Tulips 
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$ 172.00 


It will reduce the cost considerably if 
some perennials are raised from seed, such 
asCampanulas, Hollyhocks, Foxgloves, Col- 
umbines, Larkspur, Boltonias, Alyssum, and 
Aubretia. They should be sown in the 


open ground in rows in May and trans- 
planted once before being placed in their 
permanent position; they will bloom the 
following season. 


orange marigolds in back, tall 


mixed, 100 bulbs, 5’’-6’” apart. 48—Early tulips, mixed, 100 bulbs, 5-6” apart. 49— 
Darwin, or May-flowering tulips, mixed, 50 bulbs. 5/’-6” apart. 
Note ‘“‘A’’—Annuals used to form border at front of house are mixed zinnias and tall 


ageratum and mixed balsams, sweet alyssum in front. Very 


effective and not at all inharmonious owing to presence of blue and white. : 
Note “‘B’’—Near service walk to kitchen, red border of scarlet runner beans against 


house, scarlet zinnias and sweet alyssum. 


Effects for the annual border may be 
obtained at a much lower cost, though | 
unlike the perennials, it has to be repeated 
each year. To buy plants is the most 
expensive method, though they may be 
purchased as low as $.03 to $.06 each in 
lots of a hundred or more. The best way 
to raise them at home is to buy packets of 
named varieties from the seedsman, sow 
in rows or drills in the frames in March or 
April [as will be explained in a later issue— 
Ed]. When warm weather is assured, usually 
about the middle of May, they are then 
moved to their place in the “show.” If 
you have no frame they may be started in 
the house in shallow wooden boxes filled 
with finely sifted loam. The earth must be 
kept warm and moist until the seeds sprout 
when care must be taken that they do not 
become too wet and damp off. The seed- 
lings should be shielded from the direct. 
rays of the sun by a screen of cheese cloth 
and when large enough transplanted two 
to three inches apart. 


Certain annuals, Candytuft, Sweet Alys- 
sum, Poppies, and Eschscholtzia must be 
sown where they are to grow and are thinned 
later. Others may be grown in the ground 
with fair success, such as Ageratum, Core- 
opsis, Centaurea, Zinnia, Marigold, Nico- 
tiana, Nasturtium and Sunflower. Stocks, 
Snapdragons, Salvias, Verbenas, Annual 
Asters, and Cosmos are best started in 
frames, especially if early flowers are de- 
sired. The seeds may be started in a 
window garden or given to a local green- 
house man in February and fine large 
plants will be ready to bloom in May, 
except Cosmos which, of course, flowers in 
the fall. 

The question of maintenance is of prime 
importance, yet is often ignored when plans 
are made. Do not attempt more than can 
be kept in an attractive condition. How- 
ever, once the plants have grown to a fair 
size they need only occasional attendance, 
for as they grow stronger they will of 
themselves crowd out the weeds. 
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Sod edges which have to be kept trimmed 
to a line are an abomination. From the 
viewpoint both of looks and maintenance, 
the better way is to allow the flowers to 
meet the grass in an indefinite line with no 
bare soil showing; and while the grounds 
may be as neat as the time and inclination 
of the owner permits, their care need not 
necessarily become a burden. 


ALTERNATIVE COLOR SCHEMES 


The alternative plans which follow and 
their accompanying lists illustrate how flow- 
ers may be massed informally to frame the 
Jawn at the back of a typical suburban lot, 
though the underlying principles and ideas 
therein set forth are readily interchangeable 
with other situations. Three of the plans 
are for hardy perennials and are designed 
to meet conditions quite generally en- 
countered; such as poor soil, shade and 
absence from home during midsummer. 
The three other plans show color effects 
obtainable with annuals which will be more 
effective than the average hit or miss com- 
bination. 

To provide for continuous bloom through- 
out theseasonisa comparatively easy matter. 
Simple effects are always the most striking. 
Plan therefore to have only one or two dom- 
inant flowers in bloom at the same time. 

For instance, in plan No. 5, the early 
spring is characterized by yellow—For- 
sythia, Alyssum, and Narcissus, with 
minor effects of border plants like Forget- 
me-not and Creeping Phlox. Toward 
end of May this is replaced by the late 
Tulips and Iris, pink and lavender. In 
June and July there will be Larkspur and 
Hollyhocks; in August, Giant Daisies, 
Phlox, and Coreopsis, followed in September 
by Sedum, Boltonias, and Helenium. 


ARRANGING FOR EFFECTS 


In arranging the border it is not essential 
that every part shall be in continuous 
bloom. Preferably one part should be 
arranged as a climax for one season, to be 
succeeded by another special effect in 


NOTE: 
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another part of the garden later on; while 
the space occupied by the first effect be- 
comes a quiet expanse of green. 

Having made sure that at no period of 
the summer will the border be bare of 
flowers, next in importance comes the 
arrangement of the plants according to their 
height and form. The lists show them 
classified as tall, medium, and_ short. 
Generally speaking the tallest are placed 
at the back, the short ones in front, and 
those of medium size in between the two. 
However, the line of demarcation between 
the different heights should vary informally, 
or stiffness will result. 

It is necessary to proceed with the same 
systematic care in the preparation of the 
plan as in the selection of the flowers. In 
plan No. 5 the shrubs are first placed 
against the fence and the tall autumn 
blooming plants in the background, but 
allowing room between the masses for the 
tall summer plants. The fall flowering 
sedums are then placed at intervals in the 
front of the border. The next step in order 
is to put masses of small spring flowering 
border plants at the front of the border in 
combination with groups of spring bulbs. 
The latter will assure you a splendid spring 
effect. It now remains to distribute 
throughout the intermediary spaces masses 
of medium sized plants, alternating early 
with late, being careful that no one mass 
shall be so unruly as to eclipse its neighbor. 
(See planting list for height, color, and 
season.) 

We can now consider texture and form. 
For instance, no border is complete with- 
out some carefully placed soft round masses 
like Gypsophila, contrasted with tall archi- 
tectural spikes of Foxglove or Gladiolus. 
Also, the general character of the planting 
as a whole must be determined: thus, it 
requires no great stretch of imagination to 
perceive the difference in type between the 
sturdy brilliant masses of Boltonias, Phlox, 
and Iris in No. 5, and the woodsy delicate 
effect obtained by the Trillium, Ferns, Fox- 
gloves, and Japanese Anemones in No. 2. 


—The following six schemes show alternative treatments of the same general plan. 
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In the problem of color effect the choice 
is not so rigidly defined as in the selection 
for season and height, thus we are tempted 
to allow the imagination to run riot. There 
are, however, a few general rules that have 
proven helpful: (1) Avoid placing two 
discordant tones where they can be seen 
at the same time; or, better still, do not 
have on your list any colors that clash. 
(2) A safe and reliable scheme is a com- 
bination of soft pink, pure blue, lavender, 
clear yellow, and deep purple. (3) In 
evolving a special color study, one must 
keep constantly in mind the original idea, 
even at the expense of the elimination of 
favorites. 

For instance, a garden of one prevailing 
tone would prove monotonous, but if 
enhanced by a few touches of complemen- 
tary colors become vivid and interesting. 
The pink border is improved by a little 
light blue, primrose yellow or deep purple. 
The yellow border seems more intense be- 
cause of the deep blue next the orange; 
and the light blue with the pale yellow, and 
red flowers contrasting with white seem 
more brilliant. 

Here also we seize the opportunity to 


_ reproduce favorite combinations of flowers 


revealed by a wayside glimpse. Many of 
these are indicated on the lists: purple 
Tulips with yellow Alyssum; yellow Tulips 
with purple Aubretias; Bleeding Heart 
with Mertensia; pale blue Iris pallida with 
Peonies, and lavender Darwin Tulips being 
suggestive of the many possible effects. _- 

Plan No. 2 is suitable for a shady but 
not a wet situation—such as the north side 
of the fence or under trees—the plants will 
thrive in average soil, and respond pro- 
portionately in better conditions. Annuals 
especially, yield truly astonishing results 
in a new, even crude, if well fertilized, soil. 

In ways that are too elusive to describe 
and too joyous to define, does a garden re- 
flect its maker. It is refluent of his charac- 
ter, his moods, nay, even his humor. There- 
in may he meditate and imbibe wisdom, 
labor and not grow weary, rest and be glad. 


Working blueprints on a larger scale are 


available and will be sent on request to any subscriber who encloses five cents for each plan desired, to cover cost of printing and mailing. 
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«24% \, 1. THE ANNUAL BORDER—THREE TONES OF YEL- 

N ne LOW: ORANGE, GOLD, AND PALE PRIMROSE 

ie 

a ANNUAL VINES. 1—Climbing Nasturtiums, pale and SS 

R J + golden yellow; seed. 2—Kchinocystis lobata, California cu- 

S 2% 5) 7| cumber; seed. Fine white blossoms. 

x ense, Canary creeper; seed. Finely cut leaves and bright yellow 
blossom. 

me ORANGE. 4—African Marigold, tall orange, 26 plants, 15’’-1 


orange, 27 plants, 15/’- 
orange yellow; seed, thin to 6’. 
or seed. Orange and brown. 
GOLDEN YE LLOW. 9$—Annual 
orseed. Makes an excellent mass. 
seed, thin to 12’. Soft yellow, grows 6’ tall. 
Miniature Sunflower, 12 plants. Seed, thin to 12’. 


tall. 

PRIMROSE YELLOW. 
apart, or seed. 
or seed. 
Annual Phlox, pale coffee color; seed, thin to 6”. 
12” apart. 17—Mignonette, seed, thin to 4’’-6””. 
fragrance and green. 


18” apart; or seed. 


Golden Jellow 


3—Tropaeolum canari- = 


wy z orseed. 5—Calendulas, orange, 37 plants, 12” apart; or seed. 6—Zinnias, 
7—Eschscholtzia Golden West, 
8—Dwarf French Marigold, 26 plants, 12’”” apart, 


Coreopsis, 97 
10—Annual Sunflower, Primrose Queen, 46 plants, 
11—Helianthus cucumerifolius, Single 
Golden yellow, black centre, 4’” 


12—African Marigold, tall lemon, 66 plants, 15’’-18’’ 
13—Annual Chrysanthemum Morning Star, 35 plants, 6’’-12”’ apart, 
14—Calendulas, pale sulphur yellow, 31 plants, 12’’ apart, or seed. 
16—Stocks, canary yellow, 24 plants, 
Not selected for color but to give 


BLUE. 
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and thin to 6”. 


3 Note: 
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8” apart; 


plants. 


plants, 6-12” apart, 


15— PERENNIALS — Tall. 


white. June and July. 


BULBS—PALE YELLOW. 
Canary Bird, Isaac Buchanan. 
peony-flowered. 
Blue flowers on plan shown shaded, yellow shown plain. 


2. A BORDER FOR SHADE == 


SHRUBS AND VINES. 
Will look scraggy when first set out. 
when established. Rhododendrons and Laurel gocd in shade 
but more expensive. Bush Honeysuckle, mock orange, and 
witch hazel also excellent. 
5 plants. Delicate_pink. 
pale blue Virginia Cowslip. 
quoise berry, 13 plants. 
taining green leaves until late fall. 
man’s pipe, 3 plants. Extremely heavy vine with large leaves, useful for 
covering fences or for dignified architectural effect. 

5— Digitalis purpurea, foxglove, 82 plants. Pink and 
12” apart. 6—Aquilegia hybrids, columbines, 26 plants. 
Pink, yellow, creamy white, pines 
Japanese Anemone, 98 plants. 


18—Centaurea Cyanus, bachelor’s button, 69 plants or seed and thin to 6”. 
Deep blue for combination with orange. 


19—Ageratum, tall blue, 53 plants, or seed 


Note that soft blue is used with light yellow. 


20—Gladiolus, palest yellow, 30 bulbs, 6-12” apart. 
21—Dahlias, lemon color, 21 bulbs, 2’-3’ apart. Caesar, 


I25£56 


1—Sambucus canadensis, elder, 16 {/ 
Beautiful effect 


2—Azalea Vaseyi, southern Azalea, 
May. Looks well combined with 

3—Ampelopsis heterophylla, tur- 
Vine with beautiful blue berries, re- 
4—Aristolochia macrophylla, Dutch- 


May and June. 12’ apart. 7—Anemone japonica, 
Pink and white, September and October. 12” apart. 
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8—Osmunda cinnamomea, cinnamon fern, 17 plants. Plant 3/ apart. Lilies may be 
planted between. 9—Dicksonia punctiloba, hay-scented fern, 11 plants. Both ferns 
will grow well in average soil, insunorshade. 2’ apart. 10—Polygonatum giganteum, 
great Solomon’s Seal, 7 plants. Vigorous foliage, small white drooping bells, May. 
12-18” apart. 11—Aconitum autumnale, Monkshood, 29 plants. 12’ apart. Dull 
blue, August and September. Good with tiger Lilies and lavender Funkia. 

PERENNIALS—Medium. 12—Funkia lancifolia, lance-leaved day lily, 44 plants. 
Lilac, late July to early September. 12’ apart. 13—Eupatorium ageratoides, white 
snake-root, 8 plants. Large mass of soft white flowers. 18’’ apart. 14—Dicentra 
spectabilis, bleeding heart, 20 plants. Pink, Apriland May. Makes good foliage mass 
early in the season. 18’ apart. 15—Hemerocallis Thunbergii, lemon lily, 28 plants. 
Pale yellow, July and August, 12’ apart. 16—Heuchera sanguinea, coral bells, 47 
plants. Small pink blossoms on tall delicate red stems. June to September. 12/” 
apart. . 

PERENNIALS—Short. Plant 6’-12” apart. 17—Trillium grandiflorum, large- 
flowered Wake Robin, 15 plants. Pure white, May to early June. 18—Mertensia 
virginica, Virginia Cowslip, 20 plants. Pale blue flowers, pink buds, April and May. 
Good early foliage but dies down later. | 19—Primula Japonica, Japanese Primrose, 10 
plants. Pale pink, late May to August. _20—Convallaria majalis, lily-of-the-valley 37 
plants. White, fragrant, May. Plant clumps 12” apart. 

BULBS. 21—Lilium speciosum album, white Japanese Lily, 70 bulbs. White, fra- 
grant, August to September, 12’ apart. 22—Lilium tigrinum, tiger lily, 14 bulbs. 


Orange, August to September, 12’ apart. 23—Scilla sibirica, Squill, 500 bulbs. Small 
blue flowers in very early spring. Plant in large quantities 2’’ to 3’ apart. 24—Ga- 
lanthus nivalis, Snowdrop, 500 bulbs. White, early spring. Use same as Scillas. 25— 


Narcissus poeticus, poet’s Narcissus, 200 bulbs. White, May, 6” apart. 

Note ‘‘A’’—Sow Nicotiana hybrids, pink, violet, white, where bare places show. 
Thin to 8”. Note ‘‘B’’—Sow Shirley Poppies to aid delicate effect, where they will 
receive some sun if possible. Thin to 8”. 


ANNUAL VINES. 1—Humulus lupulus, Hop vine, 9 plants. 
2—Ipomaea, Morning Glory, rose, crimson, and red striped, ANG 
seed. 3—Adlumia_ cirrhosa, Mountain Fringe, pale pink \ 


flowers, seed. .4—Coboea scandens, purple, 3 plants. 

ANNUALS—PINK. 5—Cosmos, tall pink, 51 plants, 18/’-2’ 
apart. Used for mass of foliage as well as for flowering effect. 
6—Kochia tricophila, Summer Cypress, 37 plants 15-18” apart. 
Used for foliage effect. Might use Rose Geranium instead. 7— 
Zinnias, dull rose color, 57 plants, 15’’-18” apart. 8—Annual Asters, shell 
pink, 60 plants, 15’’-18’’ apart. 9—Nicotiana hybrids, 17 plants, pink, seed, 
thin to 8’. 10—Stocks, pale pink, 47 plants, 12’ apart. 11—Campan- 
ula medium, Cup and Saucer plant, pale pink, 23 plants, 12’’ apart. When 
through blooming set out pink Snapdragons. A biennial, treat as annual. 
12—Verbena Miss Willmot, 20 plants, 12’’-15’ apart. An exquisite pink. 13—An- 
nual Phlox, pink. 22 plants. Seed, thin to 6’. Petunia Rosy Morn, light pink, also 
good. 14—Shirley Poppy, pink, white, red, variegated. Seed, thin to 8”. 15— 
Eschscholtzia, California Poppy, frilled pink. Seed, thin to 6”. 

Note; The blues are clear light blue, not purple or lavender, and the purple is a true 
royal purple. 

ANNUALS—PURPLE, PALE BLUE AND PRIMROSE YELLOW. 16—Nemesia 
Sutton’s Blue, 15 Plants, 12’ apart. Or use purple Verbenas. 17—Nigella Miss 
Jekyll, Love-in-a-mist. 24 plants. Light blue, seed, thin to 8’. 18—Ageratum, 
dwarf blue, 15 plants. Seed, thin to 6’. 19—Heliotrope, deep purple, 16 plants, 18” 


apart. 20—Annual Chrysanthemum Morning Star, primrose yellow, 20 plants. Seed, 
thin to 12”. 
GLADIOLUS. 21a—Gladiolus, pink, 90 bulbs, 6-12” apart. America, pale soft 


pink. Tracy’s Dawn, coral. Pink Perfection, apple blossom pink. Rosella, rose, 
stained purple. Myrtle, a new pink; the very best but rather expensive. 21b— 
21c—Gladiolus, purple, 


Gladiolus, light yellow, Canary Bird, 55 bulbs, 6’’-12”” apart. 
Baron Hulot, 30 bulbs, 6”’-12” apart. 2 
Pink flowers on plan shown plain, other colors shaded. 


Note: 


AND WHIT 
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} 
y ANNUAL VINES. 1—Climbing Nasturtiums, dark crimson; 
ANY seed in ground. 2—Echinocystis lobata, Cucumber vine, mass 
4 of fine white flowers. Sow seed sparingly as it sometimes be- 
»\ comes too luxuriant. 3—Ipomoea grandiflora alba, Moonflower, 
7 plants. Rapid growing, large leaves, white flowers, expanding 
at night or on dull days. 
} RED—TALL. 4—Dahlias, warm dark red (not crimson) 
varieties, 17 plants, 2’-3’ apart. 5—Kochia tricophila, Summer 
Cypress, 22 plants, 15’’-18’’ apart, or sow seed in ground. Turns red in 
15/’-18” apart. 
7—Zinnias, 


-6Y autumn. 6—Salvia splendens, scarlet Sage, 41 plants. 
; Often discordant because wrongly used. Effective with white. 
51 plants, 15’’-18” apart. 

Ae MEDIUM: 8—Papaver Rhoeas, scarlet field poppy. Sow seed in ground, 
thin to 8”. 

RED—SHORT. 
apart or sow seed in ground. 
apart. 

BULBS—RED. 11—Gladiolus, 87 bulbs, 6’’-12’’ apart. Governor Hanley, red 
with white streak. Princess Orange, bright red. Cherry King, brilliant red. 

WHITE—TALL. 12—Dahlias, pure white varieties, 13 plants, 2’-3’ apart. 13—La- 
vatera alba splendens, annual Mallow, pure white, 20 plants, 3’ apart. 14—Nicotiana, 
white. Sow seed in ground and thin to 8’. 

WHITE—MEDIUM. 15—Double fringed white Poppy. Sow seed in ground and 
thin to 8’. 16—Annual Asters, pure white, peony flowered and American branching, 
70 plants, 15’ apart. 17—Gypsophila elegans, grandiflora,} annual Gypsophila, 36 
plants, 12’” apart, or sow seed in ground. 18—Petunias, pure white single, and giant 
frilled. Sow seed in ground, thin to 6”, or start from cuttings to insure proper color. 
19—Verbenas, pure white, 16 plants, 12’’-18’ apart. .20—Stocks, pure white, 10 plants, 
12” apart. 

WHITE—SHORT. 21—Sweet Alyssum, sow seed in ground. 22—Annual Candy- 
tuft, white, sow seed in ground. 

BULBS—WHITE. 23—Gladiolus, 22 bulbs, 6’’-12’’ apart. Lily Lehman, pure 
white; Willy Wigman, white with red throat, very large. 

NOT Quantities shown are the least that could be used for annual planting. 
These are assuming very good soil. In most instances they could be thicker, and if 
seedlings are raised at home there are always plenty. 

Red flowers shown shaded on plain; white ones plain. Only true reds are used, no 
orange or crimson. Though not an annual, white masses of Boltonia asteroides would 


9—Phlox Drummondi, annual phlox, blood red and scarlet. 6” 
10—Celosia, Cockscomb, dark crimson, 7 plants, 12’ 


be very effective as a background. 
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SHRUBS AND VINES. 1—Forsythia suspensa, golden bell, 5 
plants. May be trained against fence like a vine. Chosen for 
brilliant yellow effect in spring in combination with Narcissus 
and Alyssum. 2—Celastrus articulatus, Japanese Bittersweet, 7 
plants. _ Brilliant red berries in autumn and winter. 3—Evony- 
mus radicans, evergreen Evonymus, 10 plants. Winter effect. 

HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—Tall—Plant 15”-18” apart 
4—Helenium autumnale, Sneezewort, 19 plants. Use for occa- 
sional bright yellow accents in the fall. Or use rose or purple hardy Asters. 
Rye? 5—Boltonia asteroides, False Chamomile, 23 plants. Mass of small white 
flowers in the fall. Also a pink species, latisquama. 6—Althea rosea, 
___ hollyhock, 26 plants, July. 7—Chrysanthemum uliginosum, Giant Daisy, 33 
plants, with a manner of growth like a hardy Aster. August. 8—Delphinium hybrids, 
Larkspur, 19 plants. _ Brilliant blue, late June and July. Use in background: 

HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—Medium—Plant 12” apart. 9a—Phlox, white, 29 
plants, July and August. Miss Lingard, early, with indistinct lavender eye, combines 
well with Larkspur. Independence, pure white, tall late variety. July and August. 
9b—Phlox, pink, 58 plants. July and August. Elizabeth Campbell, clear salmon pink. 
Charles Darwin, salmon pink, small carmine eye. Mme. P. Dutrie, soft pale pink. 
Dawn, pale pink with small crimson eye. 9c—Phlox, 39 plants. Antonin Mercie, 
lavender, with white centre. Esperance, lilac. 10—Iris Germanica, German Iris, 88 
plants. May and June. Mme. Chereau, white, frilled blue; Pallida, very large, clear 
light blue; Flavescens, clear soft yellow, lighter than Aurea. 11—Coreopsis verticillata, 
Tickseed, 29 plants. Yellow, July. Mass of soft dark green foliage. 12—Chrysanthe- 
mum Shasta Daisy, 24 plants. White, July and August. 13—Gypsophila paniculata, 
Baby’s Breath, 17 plants. Soft mass of spreading white in July, almost essential for 
effect. 14—Sedum spectabile, Showy Stonecrop, 22 plants. Flat-topped masses of dull 
pink good in the foreground. September. 

SMALL, Plant 6”-12” apart. 15—Phlox subulata alba, white creeping Phlox, 44 - 
plants. Snowy white with golden eye. May. 16—Alyssum saxatile, Gold Dust, 14 
plants. Brilliant yellow, Apriland May. Use for occasional bright spots; too much is 
disagreeable. 17—Myosotis palustris, Forgetmenot, 35 plants. Pale blue, April and 
May. Good ground cover under Tulips. 

BULBS—Plant 6’-8’ apart among perennials. 18—Narcissus, mixed; 100 bulbs, 
April and May; bright yellow. 19—May-flowering tulips, 100 bulbs. Mrs. Moon, 


clear yellow, Rev. Ewbank, lavender, Madame Krelage, soft pink, Picotee, white, re- 
flexed petals edged pink. 

ANNUALS TO BE PLANTED BETWEEN SMALL BORDER PLANTS. 
OA”. 
French Marigold, or lemon Calendulas. 
Thin to 6”. 


Note 
Sow Sweet Alyssum in ground. Note “B’’—Plant seedling annuals, dwarf 
Note “C’’—Seed Ageratum Dwarf Blue. 
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SHRUBS AND VINES. 1—Hamamelis japonica, Japanese 
witch hazel, 2 plants. Small yellow blossoms, sometimes in 
January. Or Cornus mas may be used with early yellow blos- 
soms in March. 2—Pyrus floribunda, flowering crab, 4 plants. 
Deep red buds opening to white. May. 3—Deutzia Lemoinei, 
Lemoine’s deutzia, 6 plants. Low shrub with mass of white -—S 
flowers that combine well with Darwin tulips. 4—Spiraea Van Peas. 
Houtteii, Van Houtte Spiraea, 3 plants. Drooping branches 
covered with white flowers in May. Used against the fence. 5—Berberis 
Thunbergii, Japanese Barberry, 12 plants. Used for blood red foliage and 
brilliant red fruits in the fall. Plant in the foreground 18” apart. 6—Evon- 
ymus alatus, corky Evonymus, 3 plants. Foliage turns rose color. Fruits 
also attractive, hanging in red clusters. Good in combination with blue, purple and 
white hardy Asters. 7—Ampelopsis Englemanni, Virginia creeper, 3 plants. This va- 
riety clings better and has a neater habit than the var. quinquefolia, oftener used. 8— 
Clematis paniculata, Japanese Virgin’s bower, 8 plants. Mass of fine white flowers in 
September. Does not cling; needs to be trained,to fence. 9—Celastrus scandens, 
Japanese Bittersweet, 5 plants. Used for autumn fruit. _A twining, not a clinging vine. 

PERENNIALS—EARLY SPRING TO JULY 1ST. 9a—Crocus Mammoth 
golden yellow, 250 bulbs, 2’’-3’’ apart. 9b—Crocus purpurea grandiflora, 250 bulbs, 
2/’-3’’ apart. 10—Narcissus Barri conspicuus, 100 bulbs, 5-6’ apart. April. Short 
cupped variety, pale yellow with orange eye. Inexpensive. 11—Early tulips, 100 
bulbs, 5/’-6’ apart, April and early May. A. Mon Tresor, very early yellow. B. Elea- 
nora, violet purple. 12—Darwin tulips, 200 bulbs, 5-6” apart. Late May. Loveli- 
ness, soft carmne rose. Madame Krelage, lilac rose. Edmee, cherry rose, edged old 
rose. Faust, satiny purple, blue base. 13—Dicentra spectabilis, Bleeding Heart, 10 
plants, 18’ apart, April and May, good combined with Virginia cowslip. _14—Merten- 
sia Virginica, Virginia Cowslip, 14 plants, 12’ apart. April and May. Pale blue with 
soft gray-green foliage. 15—Alyssum saxatile, Gold Dust, 31 plants, 8” apart, April and 
May. Brilliant yellow with gray leaves. 16—Aubretia deltoidea, false Wall Cress, 31 
plants, 6’’-12’’ apart. Violet purple, April and May. 17—Iberis sempervirens, hardy 
Candytuft, 14 plants, 6-12’ apart. Pure white mat of flowers, May. 18—Phlox 
subulata var. alba, white Creeping Phlox, 17 plants, 6’’-12’” apart. Also use a pale la- 
vender variety. May. 19—Paeonia, Peony, 12 plants, 3’ apart. Late May and June- 
Festiva maxima, double white, and grandiflora magnifica, double pink, especially good. 
20—Iris Germanica, German Iris, 12’ apart, Late May. A. Spectabilis, 18 plants, 
warm royal purple. B. Pallida, 12 plants, clear light blue. C. Aurea, 13 plants, clear 
yellow. D. Tones of pink, 34 plants. An attractive combination is—Queen of May, 
the nearest to pink, violet tinge. Her Majesty, buff to pink. Mrs. H. Darwin, white, 
with maroon thread. Mme. Paquitte, a deeper buff and pinker than Her Majesty. 
Instead of so much Iris, use Dictamnus, with glossy dark green foliage, and Baptisia, 
with blue flowers and gray-green leaves. 21—Pyrethrum hybridum, Pyrethrums, 43 
plants, 12’”’ apart, June to early July. Tones of pink. Useful for cutting. 22—Cam-. 
panula persicifolia, Peach-leaved Bellflower, 26 plants, 12’’-15’’ apart. White or blue. 
June to early July, Strong growing plants, very showy. 23—Gypsophila Stepheni, 
Baby’s breath, 11 plants, 18’ apart. An earlier variety than paniculata. 

PERENNIALS—SEPTEMBER 1ST UNTIL FROST. 24—Hardy Asters, 18/” 
apart. A. Chastity, pure white, 10 plants. B. Climax, blue, 14 plants. C. Grandi- 
flora, purple, 13 plants. 25—Boltonia asteroides, False Chamomile, 8 plants, 18/’ apart. 
Mass of white flowers resembling hardy Asters. 26a—Helenium autumnale, Sneezewort, 
8 plants, 15’’-18’ apart. Use sparingly for a touch of bright yellow. Tall. 26b— 
Helenium autumnale var. superbum rubrum, Sneezewort, 5 plants, 18’ apart. Gold 
overlaid with bronzy red. 27—Conoclinium coelestinum, mist flower, 13 plants, 12’” 
apart. Medium size, dull blue like Ageratum. Lasts very late. 28—Hardy chrysan- 
themum, tall creamy white, 28 plants, 12’’ apart. Combine with mist flower and bar- 
berry. 

Note “‘A’’—If space permits place Dahlias, dark red, yellow and salmon, here and 
there against the fence. Note ‘‘B’’—Insert Gladiolus here and there between the Iris 
for later bloom. Primulinus hybrids, orange, yellow and white, small blossoms, graceful 
stalks, and Baron Hulot, purple. Note “‘C’’—Insert Verbenas, Snapdragons, etc., along 
border where possible. 
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The author’s “‘early”’ garden as it looked last June. 


The tests and notes for the succeeding articles were made here. 


You, reader, can have just as good a garden this year 


Taking the Gamble Out of Gardening By Adolph Kruhm, *i 


A SURE GUIDE FOR ANYBODY’S BACKYARD GARDEN IN RAISING VEGETABLES FOR 
THE FAMILY TABLE—HOW TO BEGIN AND WHAT CAN BE GROWN PROFITABLY 


EW YEAR’S Resolutions are 
now in order and I hereby record 
my determination to devote the 
year of 1916 to making gardening 

success a reasonable certainty for readers 
of THE GARDEN MacGazINnE. This is to be 
a message of good cheer for all gardeners, 
future- and past-masters of the noble 
pastime, but especially for those who delight 
in turning weedy back yards into gardens. 
There are many pleasant surprises in store 
for those willing workers who endeavor to 
make waste spaces produce something. 
And among them, none will prove greater 
than the assertion that gardening may be 
lifted out of the “gambling” stage, if you 
just work out in diligent fashion suggestions 
that will be offered. 

Failures in gardening (whence many 
people consider it a gamble) are due 
primarily to three causes: (1) lack of 
definite ideas as to what is wanted; (2) 
failure to provide the right kind of seeds; 
(3) wrong methods in planting whatever 
seeds are ultimately secured. 

Our present purpose is to do away with 
those three causes, paving the way for the 
right kind of a start when spring opens up 


—a start that will ‘“‘keep you everlastingly 
at it’””—trying to reap the harvest that is in 
store for the planter who intelligently 
employs the three important S’s—Sense, 
Seeds, and Soil! No matter which way 
you put it, in the final analysis it is ““sense”’ 
or human intelligence that counts most in 
gardening endeavors. 

First, decide firmly what you want. If 
you have the ground, you want a garden 
and if you think, ‘‘it’s too much trouble,” 
remember that no problem is so big but 
that it can be solved. Next, you want a 
garden that will reward you for your efforts, 
that will grow and produce the kind of crops 
you will enjoy. It is part of my resolutions 
to make you enjoy the garden from first 
to last, for few things beget a purer joy 
than a garden well tended, full of luscious 
vegetables and beautiful flowers. 

Now then, what do you want? Sup- 
posing a small garden only be desired— 
one in which you can do all the work your- 
self, for the sake of exercise and recreation; 
one that won’t tire you out but make you 
feel glad you put the seeds in the ground; 
one that may be called a “little affair” 
and yet yield lots of radishes and lettuce 
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and onions and beans—let us suppose you 
want a “Beginner’s Garden.” 

A beginner’s garden should be small— 
mine was 10x15 ft. In it I grew what is 
mentioned above together with a border 
of parsley and some Sweet Alyssum. And 
I still remember that I almost gave up 
hope of ever seeing the parsley, because the 
seeds laid in the ground four weeks before 
they sprouted. 

The wife wanted parsley—that’s the 
reason why the seeds were sown. But 
that really is no reason for having parsley 
in the beginner’s garden because it is 
cheaper to buy what little is needed in the 
average household. Nor is there room for 
cucumbers, melons, pumpkins, and squashes 
(“space eaters,” I call them now), nor for 
peppers, eggplant, and cauliflower. But 
the easiest way to help new disciples is to 
draw a little plan, and so here is what I 
would plant if I had to do my first garden 
over again and knew what I know to-day: 


FOR A I5 X 30 FT. GARDEN 


Onion sets followed by Tomato plants. 
Onion sets followed by Tomato plants. 
Radishes followed by Summer Lettuce. 
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Radishes followed by Beets. 

Lettuce followed by Beets. 

Lettuce followed by Celery plants. 
Lettuce followed by Early Bush Beans. 
Bush Beans, Late Refugee. 

Bush Beans, Early. 

Dwarf Peas followed by Turnips. 


And since one of the biggest “stumbling 
blocks” in the way of a real start is the 
“tedious” job of making out a seed order, 
here is what I would order for that garden; 


qt. White Onion Sets. 

oz. Round Red Radishes. 

oz. Long White Radishes. 

oz. Detroit Dark Red Beets. 
oz. Early Curled Lettuce. 

oz. Head Lettuce for summer. 


The selection of varieties that will yield 
biggest returns for the space they occupy 
is of highest importance in connection 
with gardens of this type. By all means, 
get the latest and best sorts money can buy, 
but don’t forsake the dependable stan- 
dards. Hold on to the sorts that have 
proven satisfactory either in your own, 
earlier gardens or in the experiences of 
your neighbors. It pays to try a few of the 
many novelties offered every year, but not 
to the exclusion of the kinds on which you 
know you can depend. 

The above classes of vegetables I have 


find it to be more economical to buy 
ounces of small seeds, like lettuce, radish, 
etc., because you get more for your 
money, and the séeds are good for several 
years. 

After the seeds arrive I promptly start 
to “fuss” about them. Early in April I 
secure my garden stakes—12-inch wooden 
labels—and begin to write the names of the 
various varieties of vegetables upon them 
for my first garden of the season. Gen- 
erally, before one knows, spring is here, 
the soil and weather combine in coaxing one 
to dig, and the first thing you know the gar- 
den of dreams is an ambition realized. 


Radishes Spinach Lettuce 


pt. Little Marvel Peas. 


FOR THE EARLY GARDEN 


pt. Bountiful Beans. 

pt. New Kidney Wax Beans. 
pkt. Late Refugee Beans. 
pkt. Turnips. 


OR RIB RRR Ree eR OY 


The varieties named above may, 
of course, be regarded as types. In 
due time, I would either secure two 
dozen good tomato plants and four 
dozen celery plants from a_ local 
seedsman or dependable florist. Again, 


and Onion Sets early in the 


And there are few things in my 


season followed by 2do 
Tomato Plants Gtoa row 


Staked and Prauned 


opinion which give a greater pleasure 
to the true garden enthusiast than 
a really early garden. It used to be 
that everybody wanted to raise the 


2 doz Cabbage All Head 


“biggest” things. Now it is the 
“earliest” this, that, and the other 


Early 
8 toa row 


which counts, and I have actually 


ee 


there is the chance to raise these 
plants yourself and make sure of 
getting the variety you want, with is) 
the help of a hotbed. But that is 
another story to be told about next 
month. 

When making out the above kind 
of a seed order, be sure to let 
“quality” be your guide in the selection 
of proper sorts. Tastes differ. Some plant- 
ers ‘‘swear”’ by green-podded beans, others 
will have none other than wax-podded sorts. 
To solve all these problems will be the 
subject of subsequent articles in an effort 
to put gardening results of a definite nature 
within the reach of all readers of THE 
GARDEN MAGAZINE. 

Mighty “would be” judges on matters 
pertaining to gardening have often raised 
the question as to whether or not back 
yard gardening can be made profitable on 
a scale larger than that described above. 
Considering the cost of the seeds, time 
devoted, etc., etc., most of them make it 
look as if it cannot be made to pay. I say 
most emphatically that it can be made to 
return handsome dividends on every in- 
vestment in the form of material and labor 
if we just employ the same efficiency 
methods that we recognize in office, factory, 
or shop. 

The sketch plan shows a garden which 
any business man can manage nicely on 10 
hours of spare time a week and which will 
provide all the vegetables a family of six 
can eat between June 1st and frost. 

And here is what you have a right to 
expect from a garden of this kind if the 
correct varieties are selected for your soil 
and climate: 


15 doz. Ears of Corn 
4 bu Stringless Beans 
3 doz. Green Onions 
2 doz. Cabbages 
1 bu. Peas 


10 doz. Beets 

5 doz. Heads of Lettuce 
10 doz. Radishes 

4 bu. Ripe Tomatoes 

1 bu. Green Tomatoes 


4 doz. Celery Stalks 


alden Bantam 


anted ne 10” 


Size 30 x 40 


found to be the best paying crops in the 
home garden. The most satisfactory home 
gardens I have found to be those that were 
built on a firm plan that was carried out. 
And since planning is half the “fun,” let 
me describe here how I usually plan mite. 


HOW THE PLAN IS MADE 


In the first place, I collect my note books 
of the last few years and study which 
sorts proved-most dependable during a 
number of seasons (In recent years, these 
note books have taken the shape of bound 
volumes of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE). 
Then I get a few sheets of paper and draw 
my new plan, always figuring how the 
different crops mature in the different rows 
so that I can provide a second and often a 
third crop for succession. By the time I 
get through drawing plans, I really have a 
set of three: One shows the garden at the 
start; the second as it is in June; and the 
third shows the garden in July, when root 
crops for winter use, celery, late lettuce, and 
radishes for fall use are provided for. 


STUDYING THE CATALOGUES 


Then I get busy with the catalogues. I 
generally order my seeds from several 
sources which make more or less strong 
claims for special strains of one or the other 
of my favorite varieties. 

In most cases I find these claims to hold 
good. When a man says he has an extra 
early strain of bean, beet, or anything else, 
it’s generally so; because if it is not, that 
man won’t stay in business very long. I 


2rows Thomas laxto te! 
followed by 4 dosen 
Celery Plants ~ 
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Planting sketch for a business man having ten hours a week to give it. 


had neighbors tell me how they en- 
vied me the earliest vegetables more 
than any subsequent crops, be they 
never so big. 

For the earliest garden you are per- 
fectly safe with smooth peas, spinach, 
onions from sets, radishes, lettuce, and 
cabbage. All these vegetables will en- 
dure light frosts, and seeds can be 
sown as soon as the ground can be dug. 

Beets, beans, wrinkled peas, and corn 
may be planted any time after May 15th 
south of the 42d degree if you are willing 
to take a chance with beans and corn. 
Finally, after June 1st, tomato plants may 
be set out and it is perfectly safe to plant 
a few hills of cucumbers and muskmelons. 
But the latter two should find no room in a 
garden smaller than 50x 100 ft. and even 
then the vines should be restricted by a 
timely ‘“‘pinching out” of centre shoots. 

Are you ready to have that garden? 
Will you be drawing plans and writing for 
catalogues this month so that you can 
“fuss” with seeds and get that fever which 
is responsible for all gardening successes? 
You may be sure that you won’t be alone. 
I know of at least one person who will be 
your company, and with this start goes the 
promise to convince you, before many 
months, of the ease with which real results 
are scored if you will only work out the 
simple principles and methods to be pre- 
sented in connection with the various crops 
in subsequent issues. 


[Eprror’s Note: Mr. Kruhm’s succeeding articles 
will tell the amateur what he ought to know about 
the latest improvements in varieties of everyday 
vegetables, pointing out the very best to grow ac- 
cording to his actual needs. Every year proves the 
merit of some of the more deserving standard sorts 
to the detriment of others, and every year “ new” 
novelties compete for recognition. The “‘too-much- 
alike” varieties form a serious problem, and it is 
practically impossible for many home gardeners to 
definitely learn what really best fills their require- 
ments because of the small space at their disposal. 

Next month’s article will be devoted to “ Rad- 
ishes,” and other subjects to follow are Lettuce in 
March; Peas in April; Onions in May; Beans in 
June; and Root Crops in July.] 
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How the “Ridge” Sprayed its ‘Trees—py Dewitt Cc. Weld Jr., 2° 


COOPERATIVE PROTECTIVE EFFORTS OF A COUNTRYSIDE IN SPRAYING FOR SCALE AND OTHER SHADE 
TREE AND ORCHARD PESTS—REDUCING THE COST TO INDIVIDUALS AND YET COVERING A WIDER AREA 


FEW years~ ago the _ tent 
caterpillar hit the Ridge pretty 
hard and after the damaging 
work of the San José scale, it 

seemed as though the poor fruit trees were 
about ready to receive their congé. 

That set everyone thinking. Not only 
thinking, but reading, studying, and finally 
acting. That winter, all the people of 


- the community were sounded by a circular 


letter, as to their attitude regarding a 
combined effort of protection and the 
possibility of forming an association or 
corporation to defray the expenses of such 
a move. 

The response was so unanimously gener- 
ous and enthusiastic, that it resulted in a 
mass meeting for the consideration of the 
subject, with an idea of crystalizing the 
views into a practical scheme. 

Now just here let me state that this 
hamlet is located in a beautiful rolling 
country in Connecticut, with wooded 
ridges and _ broad fertile valleys, miles from 
a railroad or a large urban centre and more 
or less sparsely settled by a good old New 
England farming folk and into this peaceful 
community have drifted a dozen or so New 
York business and professional men, who, 
in their desire to get away from the 
bustle and whirl of city life, have sought 
the simplicity of the true natural setting 
here afforded. 

This does not mean that these men have 
built up one of the suburban country sum- 
mer communities and transplanted the 
ultra-fashionable conventionalities to a 
new centre; on the contrary, it means that 
they have converted farm houses to their 
moderate needs, built simple houses; some- 
times of logs, sometimes of shingles, con- 
served the woodland, protected the streams 
and game, improved the land, the live 


stock and the fruit trees; in a word, lived 
quite rational outdoor lives, coming and 
going, winter and summer, endearing 
themselves to their native neighbors and 
interesting themselves in the vital questions 
of their new environment. 

Thus it was, that the call for the meeting 
brought out a big percentage of all types of 
residents and a serious and exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the question resulted in the 
formation of a temporary committee to 
take the necessary steps to form an organi- 
zation with power to receive subscriptions 
at ten dollars per share, to the amount of 
six hundred dollars, to contract for two 
power spraying outfits and materials and 


conduct the spraying with lime-sulphur — 


solution, of the trees of all members of the 
association, at a charge to be proportion- 
ately assessed at a later date. 

This seems rather a broad and compre- 
hensive power to give to a committee of 
three, but the time was all too short if we 
expected to get the machines in time to do 
the first spraying at the proper season 
and we, moreover, knew our men. 

This all happened in February and by 
April 15th, we had received in cash sub- 
scriptions $440 and in pledged subscriptions, 


y 


$80 more, had purchased two complete 
outfits, each fitted for four nozzles, to- 
gether with enough material for the season 
and all for a little less than $500; and 
furthermore, had put these to work over 
a large territory and sprayed more than 
nine hundred trees, as well as berry bushes, 
small fruits, etc. 

It suited our purpose and plans to pur- 
chase the power spraying machinery separ- 
ately and assemble it ourselves instead of 
buying the catalogued complete outfits, 
and we are certainly proud of the broad 
ironwheeled wagon carrying a fine type of 
gasolene engine, throwing four sprays, the 
spraying mixture contained in a large tank, 
with power agitator, and surmounting all, 
the stout home-made folding tower. 

We operated that year with a driver, two 
extra men and a superintendent for each 
outfit and the State Experimental Station 
was so much interested in this the first 
community effort, that it sent a representa- 
tive, without charge, to instruct, supervise 
and assist in any way possible. 

At first, we had delays and made mis- 
takes, on account of misjudging wind and 
also from our unfamiliarity with the work, 
but soon it became a systematic and regular 
routine and we achieved excellent results, 
both in quality of work and the economical 
handling of it. In one case under the most 
perfect conditions, with little wind, com- 
paratively level ground and trees nicely 
spaced and in fair condition, the record of 
the season was made and an orchard of - 
forty-eight trees was sprayed in forty-five 
minutes and this high mark is likely to 
stand for some time. 

April 16th we held a meeting to hear the 
reports, formed a permanent mutual asso- 


This power spraying machine mounted on a wagon was owned by the community, and the trees of the neighborhood were sprayed efficiently at low cost. Disease and insect troubles 


of the entire countryside were brought under complete control 
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ciation, with broader scope, so as to provide 
for a possible future need of other codpera- 
tive improvements, elected five trustees 
for the first year and a managing committee 
of three in charge of the practical active 
work and from a study of the accounts, 
arrived at a charge basis for the outfit and 
labor-crew, of $2.50 an hour and material 
at 25 cents per gallon, which of course, is 
a much cheaper ratio than the individual 
could achieve and at the same time, it 
covers all costs, labor, storage, insurance, 
and maintenance and also provides a proper 
percentage for a sinking fund to care for 
depreciation. 

This charge ratio will bring the tree 
spraying where the conditions are most 
favorable at something 
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It is most difficult in rural communities 
of just this kind, to secure any kind of 
modern treatment of trees and land with- 
out a very large and generally prohibitive 
expense and hence to prove that it can be 
done reasonably and in a_ business-like 
manner, may lead other localities to make 
similar investments. 

On September 4th the subscribers to the 
association gathered in the School House to 
hear the reports of the active managing 
committee and of the treasurer and it was 
with a feeling of pride that they finally 
dispersed with the knowledge that not 
only were visible results which had greeted 
the community during the summer in the 
form of well kept orchards and beautiful 


under 7 cents a tree and 
under the worst condi- 
tions, at something more 
than 4o cents a tree, and 
seems to be satisfactory 
to all of us. 

On account of the long 
hauls, bad hills, and gen- 
eral physical conditions of 
the country, we limited 
our own territory to a 
strip about two and a half 
miles wide and about five 
or six miles long and this 
we easily handled with the 
two machines, during the 
short time in which the 
first spraying could be 
done. 

Later, when necessary, 
we used the other solu- 
tions and sprayed for the 
canker worm, codling 
moth, and Elm beetle. 
In May we sprayed at 
least two hundred Elms. 

So great was the in- 
terest in this movement, 
that no sooner was the first 
meeting over and the preliminary steps 
taken, than everyone at once began the 
preparatory trimming and pruning of trees, 
to get the greatest benefits from the spray- 
ing to follow and orchards, indifferently 
cared for before, began to show the acme 
of scientific care. 

Some of the orchards had not been trim- 
med in years, the trees were old and a per- 
fect network of branches and brush waited 
for the pruning knives and saw. In some 
cases heroic measures were taken and 
doomed trees were topped back in pretty 
radical style, with the full knowledge that 
it was a case of either kill or cure. 

One farmer who had steadily refused to 
join the association and claimed to be able 
to care for his trees with his own spraying 
outfit after many ineffectual attempts to 
stem the ravages of the successive attacks 
upon his fruit and shade trees finally suc- 
combed and telephoned our superintendent 
offering him double our charge to members 
for us to do his work for him. Needless 
to say we cheerfully did the work and did 
not charge him double either. 
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The spraying outfit was conveniently assembled with a folding ‘‘tower’’ so that movement from place to 


place was easy 


foliage fully confirmed by the former’s 
report but the financial success was as 
unqualifiedly proven by the following 
statement from the Treasurer. 


DEBTOR 
Cash subscriptions $470.00 
Sundries Mec. o-a 525 
Balance net profit on operat- 
ing PREP airs Alene SCE ty 107.15 
$577.40 
CREDIT 
Cost of two complete spraying 
OUERtSE.C Leen aie eee $487.62 
Insurance, postage and sun- 
ries 4) ©." ae eee Ae 22.65 
(Casi tn lone -5 5 co. 0 o 41.16 
Account received $38.12 
Less credit for partial 
operating expenses . 12.15 25.97 
$577.40 


The second year was equally successful 
and we were able to make a slight reduction 
cost to members and also to charge off 
$97.52 to depreciation or about 20 per cent. 
of the original plant cost. 
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At the close of the third season we charged 
off another 10 per cent. to the depreciation 
sinking fund and the Treasurer’s report 
was as follows: 


CREDIT 
By cash balance on hand . $108.90 
By operating profit for year 79.45 
$188.35 
DEBTOR 
To maintenance and repairs $ 27.61 
To insurance, postage, and sundries 13.00 
To cash in bank SS 147.74 
$188.35 


We have found that $25 is the average 
cost of maintenance and repairs and this 
careful upkeep has appar- 
ently kept the plant in 
practically its original con- 
dition and good for many 
years to come. 

It was a pathetic sight 
which the poor orchards 
presented the summer be- 
fore with the foliage brown 
and crumbling, after the 
ravages of the tent cater- 
pillar and yet, but for this 
blight and its immediate 
visual result, I believe 
such a united and prompt 
effort at protection would 
have been improbable, if 
not altogether impossible. 


[The individual, organ- 
ization, or cummunity that 
is stimulated by the above 
account to “go and do 
likewise”” may welcome a 
few suggestions as to the 
necessary materials and 
their preparations. For 
winter spraying both scale 
and fungus diseases, either 
self-boiled (home made) 
lime-sulphur or, where smaller quantities 
are needed, the concentrated commercial 
preparation will do the business. 

To make the former, start 8 pounds of 
fresh lime slaking, sift and stir in 8 pounds 
of fine sulphur, and let boil (by its own heat) 
for fifteen minutes, adding enough water 
to just prevent burning. Then dilute with 
the remaining water and apply promptly. 
The commercial article needs merely dilu- 
tion, In winter with nine parts, and in sum- 
mer with about thirty parts, of water. 

As soon as the buds start in spring, 
arsenate of lead may well be added to 
destroy the codling moth, etc., at the rate 
of 3 pounds of paste, or 13 pounds of pow- 
der, to 50 gallons of the hme-sulphur mixture. 
The same strength is used for spraying elms 
when water replaces the lime-sulphur. 

There are now offered, under various 
trade names, several preparations very 
similar in nature and action to the above. 
It will pay the orchardist and gardener to 
look them up, remembering simply to 
ascertain the kind and special adaptation 
of each before buying.—ED1Tor. | 
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What Planting 


T LOOKS as if it just happened and 
happened right. “‘ What a pretty little 
spot,” some one exclaims, “every- 
thing seems as if it ‘just grew.’ I 

want that kind of a garden myself, for I 
hate to fuss.” You can do exactly the 
same with a new bare house if you start 
now to think out what you want. 

The garden being small thought centres 
on detail rather than on mass, yet details 
somehow often take care of themselves. 
The massing of a few shrubs and grouping 
of perennials constitute the garden; all 
so easy too! Two pink Tartarian Honey- 
suckle and three Spiraea van Houttei 
afford background and define the western 
boundary. The delicate color play of pink 
and white that can be brought about by the 
bloom of these shrubs in spring determined 
their selection and grouping. A Highbush 
Cranberry would have been a little more to 
the taste of the gardener than the native 
Hawthorn planted in the angle of the house 
and the hedgerow just mentioned; but 
the Highbush Cranberry is too straggling a 
grower and needs more room than could be 
given it. Spring bloom is here and fruit 
and autumn tints, with the added tracery of 
twig and thorn that the Highbush Cran- 
berry does not achieve. Other details 
took care of themselves in somewhat 
similar manner. In fact, the gar- 
den once started, sort of ‘‘hatched 
itself,” leaving the gardener free to 
work and watch his handiwork de- 
velop exactly as he would have it, 
yet not altogether as he had 
dreamed it, let us say. 

Vines make the wall of the house 
as much a part of the border as of 
the house itself. Hardy vines 
alone are to be used, Virginia 
Creeper, native and Japanese Cle- 
matis. No harm if the canes of the 
Matrimony Vines should die back; 
the roots will not kill out and ten 
feet of growth a year is an assured 
quantity. A Red Twigged Dog- 
wood between the windows might 
as well have been some other shrub, 
only a Dogwood is clean of leaf 
and limb and can easily be held in 
bounds. The Lilac by the doorstep 


Does to Make a House a Home 


By C. L. Meller, 3". 


may some day be too large and need moving, 
but no matter now; some other shrub will 
be ready to take its place in due time, 
perhaps no shrub at all, or perhaps the 
Lilac will fit into its place after all. It is 
only another detail that will eventually 
take care of itself very nicely. 

The white blossoms of Miss Lingard 
Phlox to either side of the Dogwood gives 
a prettily balanced picture without stiff- 
ness. When Miss Lingard blooms again 
later in fall other Phlox bring a different 


But when spring came a few plants were set about the lot, a tree on the curb, and 


by midsummer this wonderous change is wrought 


color into this part of the garden. A per- 
ennial Buttercup blooming modestly all 
summer shows up quietly in front of the 
Dogwood. So that they might have the 
proper background a clump of tall Del- 
phinium was placed in front of the Haw- 
thorn and Honeysuckle. ‘Just because,” 
and for no other reason, another clump of 
Delphinium was placed at the far end of 
the border in front of Spiraea van Houttei. 
A Spiraea sorbifolia, a Lemon Lily and 
Berberis Thunbergii finish out this further 
end of the border in a very pleasing manner. 
From the Honeysuckle near the house, the 
skyline is brought down gradually to the 
Barberry near the sidewalk. Oriental Pop- 
pies bring the gayest note into the border. 
Placing the plants so that the flowers are 
partially screened by the shrubbery tones 
down their vivid color somewhat, and the 
subdued harmony that prevails is but a 
little more emphasized while these flowers 
are aglow. One plant, however, seems a 
disturbing factor for after all it is but a 
loud voiced, coarse leaved plebeian and 
should be in rougher, tougher company. 
The Peony is going to be dug up. This 
border is not large enough to hold it. 

What could have been more happily 
placed than our native Prairie Rose in the 
angle of the porch and the kitchen window? 
A surplus of Iris was planted in 
front of the Roses because there 
was no other room and their bloom 
was wanted for one season at least. 
Canadian Wood Violets and hardy 
Ferns make a ground cover that is 
needed only when one stands near 
enough so the eye looks over the 
bordering Iris. Thus the little 
corner is filled out to overflowing 
though not to its destruction, for 
all these plants thrive in each 
other’s company. A native Goose- 
berry hedge defines and screens the 
diagonal walk that runs to the 
back door. It also stops a peren- 
nial border from running further on. 

The background for this border 
the neighbor has kindly furnished 
with his vine clad fence—exactly 
the place for hardy Tiger Lilies; 
planting these fairly close to 


Does this remind you of your own ‘‘ pergola”’ coldy outlined against the sky ? 
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See what is accomplished one year after planting the vines, etc. Plant yours this spring 
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the base of the fence, the stalks lean 
forward holding their bloom just beyond 
the reach of the Woodbine foliage, though 
occasionally a tendril does take hold and 
needs removing. Never was a picture 
hung more prettily. A clump of Day Lilies 
(Hemerocallis) also grows here for the sake 
of variety. A row of Iris fronts the Lilies, 
quite a variety. To one end of the border 
there are Gaillardia and fronting its entire 
length dwarf Iris to bloom in earliest spring. 
Between the German and the dwarf Irises 


The Bramble 


ASPBER- 
RIES and 
blackber- 
ries are 

valuable and 
essential in a 
completehome 
fruit garden 
because they 
rath | Teil jo 
after straw- 
berries and cherries 
are done, and _ be- 
fore pears and 
grapes and winter 
apples are ready to 
eats wb hemp liakerk 
raspberries ripen 
first, then the red 
sorts, next dew- 
berries, and_ last, 
blackberries. All 
these berries have 
distinctive flavors. 
They provide a 
pleasant change, 
both in fresh fruit 
and in canned and 
preserved fruit. 

There are other 
kinds of bramble 
berries that might be planted in gardens, 
but they are only novelties. They should 
be considered as playthings and not as pro- 
ducers of fruit to eat or as mainstays of 
the fruit garden. 

Raspberries as a general rule are not at 
home south of the northern line of Virginia, 
though they do succeed to a considerable 
extent in the higher elevations of the Alle- 
ghenies as far south as northern Georgia. 
Raspberries belong in the north. That is 
where they grow wild in the greatest 
luxuriance, which is the true test of climatic 
adaptability. Blackberries thrive in both 
the North and the South. Some of the finest 
sorts are too tender to stand winters north 
of Pennsylvania and Missouri, while other 
sorts will stand Canadian winters without 
protection. Any of the tender sorts can be 
grown in the North by giving them pro- 
tecticn—usually by laying them down and 


A dish of ' 
berries 
smothered 
in cream and sugar! 
Um, Yum! — Let’s 
set out some roots 
this spring 


‘there is an open space for annuals to be 
sown each spring. At present this space 
has been occupied by the low purple 
Lobelia, a plant that unlike so many others 
finds an excellent background for its bloom 
in naked earth. The plant seems to make 
you aware of its color before you perceive 
its individual flowers. 

From the first peep o’ green in spring 
when the native Gooseberry buds forth till 
frost overtakes the late Asters this garden 
is a succession of bloom. ‘There are three 


Berries for Your 
By J. R. Mattern, 


covering the canes with a mulch of straw 
or other such material held in place with 
earth. All blackberries do well in the South. 

With the foregoing in mind, it will be 
plain that a small garden in the South should 
contain few, if any, raspberries, and a 
greater number of blackberries. The same 
sized garden in the North should contain 
a somewhat less number of blackberries 
and more raspberries. A raspberry plant 
occupies only a half or a fourth as much 
ground as a blackberry plant, so twice to 
four times as many raspberries may be 
planted as you would plant of blackberries. 
The plants of some varieties of both berries 
grow larger than others, but this may be 
disregarded in garden planting because they 
all should receive the best of cultivation 
and pruning, which will keep the most 
rampant of them within bounds. It is a 
safe general rule that all the bramble berries 
must receive good care or they will overrun 
and make a jungle of the garden. Black- 
berries especially are so inclined. 

An eighth-acre garden in the South should 
contain about 8 blackberry plants. These 
should produce about 40 quarts of fruit. 
In the North this same garden ought to 
contain only 4 blackberry plants, and 8 to 
12 raspberry plants, giving about 20 quarts 
of each kind of berries. In the middle 
climatic belt 10 blackberry plants, yielding 
about 50 quarts, and 30 raspberry plants, 
yielding about 75 quarts, should be about 
right. An acre-garden should contain three 
or four times as many plants of both rasp- 
berries and blackberries. Dewberries may 
be considered as blackberries or they may 
be planted in addition to the blackberries. 
Their chief value is due to the fact that 
ripen between the raspberries and the 
blackberries—after the former is done, and 
before the latter is ready. 

Consideration of comparative earliness 
or lateness of the different varieties of the 
bramble berries is unimportant. Plant the 
kinds that suit your purposes from other 
considerations and the ripening time will 
suit you too. If you were growing the 
berries to sell it would be a different thing. 
But in a home garden you are not. The 
best varieties of these berries, particularly 


Mary- 


land 


bursts of bloom that mark time in this 
garden, the Iris, the Tiger Lilies, and Bol- 
tonia asteroides. The last mentioned have 
been planted in everywhere in the large 
border since they interfere not during 
spring and summer and are a pretty autumn 
show. 

Reader! Go thou, this spring and plant 
about your house, anything to start with— 
and read diligently in this magazine to get 
improvements with expanding knowledge 
and acquaintance with plants. 


Home Garden 


of red raspberries, never will bear long 
shipping. They must be grown in your 
own garden if they are to reach your table 
in first class condition. None that you can 
buy are as good as those you can grow. 
Black raspberries are most used for 
canning and red raspberries for eating with 
sugar and cream. Some people do not like 
the taste of red raspberries when they are 
fresh, and very much like the black kinds 
right off the bushes or on the table. Your 
own preferences in this respect should enter 
largely into the selection of plants for your 
garden. Don’t plant what you don’t 


want, just to have the garden ‘‘complete.” 
A home garden is intended primarily for 
your own pleasure and benefit, therefore 
it should reflect your own tastes in the 


And even for their flower effect the brambles are noito 
be despised 
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flavors and colors and kinds of fruit it 
produces. 

All bramble berries require  cross- 
pollination to produce the heaviest crops 
and the finest fruit. Dewberries often 
fail almost entirely when not pollinated by 
other dewberries or by blackberries growing 
within ro feet or so, but unlike strawberries, 
the blossoms of all varieties are “perfect,” 
and will pollinate the blossoms of all other 
varieties. 

A fine-spun discussion of the soil require- 
ments of the bramble berries could be ex- 
tended to considerable length, but is 
unnecessary. Use the land you have, by 
putting it in good condition with vegetable 
matter, thorough tillage and commercial 
fertilizer, give the berry plants proper 
cultivation, pruning, and other attention, 
and you will get more fruit than you ever 
thought it was possible to grow on a small 
area. 

But it might be of benefit to know that 
in general blackberries grow best and yield 
the largest, juiciest fruit when in deep 
moist loam or clay. They will not do well 
in soil that is water-soaked. They some- 
times bear great crops of berries in thin 
soils of hillsides where the plant food is all 
but exhausted, yet the fruit produced in 
such localities never is as large and fine as 
that grown where the conditions are not so 
harsh. Raspberries thrive in all kinds of 
soils. Red raspberries are natives to the 
poor sandy pine lands of the cold North, and 
black raspberries in a natural state seem to 
prefer sun-baked hillsides and stony batters 
where forest trees have disappeared. In 
your garden they will respond to cultiva- 


tion and care, yet their soil should not be 
too rich or they will grow canes instead of 
fruit. In fertilizing them use plenty of 
potash and phosphorus and less of nitrogen. 

The hill system of culture is the only way 
to manage these berries in your garden. 
If left to it blackberries and red raspberries 
will sucker and make a hedge the width of 
which only your hoe will limit. But your 
wisest plan is to cut off all suckers and keep 
the old plants ‘‘single,”’ which means to 
keep the one set of roots throwing up its 
bunch of canes from a single crown. Of 
course each year you will renew the tops of 
the plants by cutting out the canes that 
have borne fruit as soon as this fruit is off. 
The surplus young canes also some out. In 
this way a blackberry planting ought to be 
good for twenty-five years of heavy bearing, 
and raspberry plantings for five or six 
years. 

The accompanying lists of varieties are 
made simple and plain because not many 
considerations beyond quality and_ hardi- 
ness enter into the selection of varieties for 
your home garden. The quality item has 
been taken care of by eliminating from the 
list those kinds not suitable for garden pur- 
poses. Hardiness is indicated in the proper 
column. Climate seems to have an im- 
portant influence on the success of some 
varieties, or at least some sorts are planted 
most largely and are valued most highly 
in certain particular sections. To cover 
this feature there is a word or two in the 
remarks column. 

Since plantings of bramble berries last 
for years, the ground should be prepared 
with all due care before the plants are set. 


Put them out in the spring, and give con- 
tinual cultivation till the time for mulching, 
which in my garden is the period each 
season from August till April. Get your 
plants from reliable nurserymen. Plants 
for expansion of your garden later on may 
be got by suckers and rooted tips from the 
original plants if you are willing to study 
how to grow them and go to considerable 
trouble in the effort. 


Bramble Varieties for Home Gardens 


DEWBERRIES 
Austin Lucretia 
BLACKBERRIES 
Name Hardiness Remarks 
Ward Fairly Best in New Jersey 


Early Harvest In Maryland Fine South 
Ancient Briton Entirely Good North 


Rathbun Fairly Good South 
Eldorado Entirely High quality 
Minnewaska In Maryland Rich flavor 
Blowers In Maryland Large and good 
Taylor Entirely High quality 
Mersereau Most hardy High quality 
RASPBERRIES 
Black: 
Cumberland Entirely Best yielder 
Black Diamond Entirely High quality 
Kansas Entirely Good for canning 
Plum Farmer Entirely And drying 
Red: 
Turner Fairly High quality 
Cuthbert Entirely Fair quality 
Clark Fairly High quality 
St. Regis Entirely ““Everbearing”’ 
Ruby Fairly For canning 
Pur ple: 
Schaffer Entirely Highest quality 
Columbian Entirely For canning 
Cardinal Fairly Rich flavored 
Yellow: 
Golden Queen Entirely Rich and good 


“Hurry-up” Devices for the Gardener with no 
Greenhouse —By Ethel Anson S. Peckham, ¥si. 


HANDY SCHEMES TO GET PROTECTION AGAINST EARLY FROSTS 


AND 


NNUMERABLE people spend many, 
many hours looking at seed catalogues, 

THE GARDEN MAGAZINE and such like, 

and in the course of their page-turning, 
surely their eyes must encounter some of 
the very alluring advertisements of new 
devices for the raising of earlier and better 
crops. But what a small percentage of 
these would-be-good-gardeners ever bother 
themselves to try the new things! Either 


‘they have a “hired man” so “sot in his 


ways” that they ‘“‘can’t get him to try any- 
thing new” or else they begrudge the ex- 
pense, or perhaps, they are just lazy. The 
really good professional gardener is inter- 


-ested from the first and wants the new 


apparatus, but often his employer hates 
to spend the necessary money. So it is 
left for the professional gardener with an 
enthusiastic employer and the enthused 
amateur to wet their feet, as it were. Then 
there are many handy small aids one gets up 


SHELIER TENDER 


PLANTS 


oneself, that, if others knew of them, would 
be of great benefit. It seems only fair and 


Cheese cloth and lath screens used to protect tender plants 
when first set out helps them wonderfully 


WHEN FIRST 


Ew OUM: 


tight that all of us gardeners, amateur and 
professional, should do our level best to 
spread abroad our experiences. This is 
why the Garden Clubs are of real value. 
But this is not to be a dissertation upon 
Garden Clubs; but a few words about cheese 
cloth, cloches and such like. 

My ambition, ever since I saw the first 
rows of cloches when as a small girl my par- 
ents took me to France, has been to grow 
“things” with their aid. Perhaps a word 
here to the ignorant anent the meaning of 
the name cloche would not be amiss. It is 
a bell-shaped glass; hence the name, from 
the French word for bell. 

Upon inquiring about the price of cloches 
and how one must get them, the idea was 
clearly out of the question for the amateur 
gardener with little money to spend and 
only an acre and a half of ground upon 
which to have all her garden, flowers, vege- 
tables and fruit. The expense of importing 
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the cloches was shocking. However, just 
as I had resolved to indulge in a few and 
“hang the expense,” the war broke out and 
the factories in the north of France where 
practically all of the cloches were made, 
were destroyed. Then began the hunt for 
something to take their place. I went toa 
great many wholesale glass-houses, to com- 
mission houses, and to department stores. 
Glass of the cheapest kind seems dear when 
it comes to anything that could be used 
for such a purpose. The nearest thing to 
the shape were “‘cake-covers”’; glasses with 
a knob on top such as are used to cover 
cheese. They came high; even wholesale 
were about a dollar and ten cents apiece. 

Finally some were procurred from a fac- 
tory in West Virginia and hills of corn were 
planted, far earlier than one would dare to 
plant if the young blades were to be left 
to the tender mercies of the raw spring 
winds. Rather hot manure was put under 
the hills to warm the ground so that the 
seed would surely germinate. When it 
seemed as if the sun might be too strong 
through the glass, covers of cheese-cloth 
were made and put over the “cloches.” 
This we found very satisfactory. That 
corn was well ahead of the other very early 
corn and this year we are going to have it 
even earlier. (All gardeners have these 
hopes!) These cloches were successfully 
used for lettuce, and, as they are eighteen 


With coldframes (or hotbeds) as seen in the background to start seeds 
etc. and the portable wire frame cloches to shelter plants set out we 
get areally early garden. Double glass sash hold more heat in frames 


inches in diameter, it can readily be seen 
that the heads could grow quite large be- 
fore the covers need be removed. 

We also experimented with “battery jars” 
obtained from a druggist. They were a 
little small. However, they were excellent 
for covering young dahlias and_ tender 
plants during the cool nights of early spring, 
and were also used with fair results over 
lettuce. These came in cases holding two 
dozen jars which are eight inches high and 
six in diameter and as they are made of 
green glass, no cheesecloth covers were 
needed. Both these forms of “cloches” 
have no ventilation unless they are tipped 
up or removed and a good deal of care must 
be used not to let the hot sun scald the 
plants. The sun draws up moisture on to 
the inside of the glass which drips back 
upon the lettuce underneath and which 


does no harm so long 
as the plants do not 
touch the — glass. 
When that happens, 
ugly brown marks 
spoil the leaves. I 
removed my cloches 
for a short time in 
the middle of each 
warm day. , 

The third variety 
of cloche used was 
the tent-shaped kind 
and which I saw 
first at the Flower 
Show in Grand Cen- 
tral Palace last 
March. I had mis- 
givings about this 
kind for I saw the 
open slit at the top 
between the two 
panes of glass. The 
fact that they could 
so easily be taken 
apart and stored appealed to me and I de- 
cided to give them a trial. They were 
really wonderful, and, because of that 
magic open space at the top, hardly had to 
be removed at all. They kept splendidly 
warm at night, why I don’t know, and the 
lettuce grown under them matured quicker 
and was finer than any we had. 

Another article few people bother 
with is cheese-cloth. I have be- 
come so devoted to cheese-cloth 


grown without its help at some 
time. Some years ago we had slat 
screens made of thin lathing to 
shade our frames from strong sun- 
light and found them very useful 
and we still use them for larger 
plants after transplanting to the 
frames. Having spent a good deal 
of my time spreading widths of 
cheese-cloth over the glass of the 
sashes to shade the young seed- 
lings, and more time unrolling it 
after the wind and rain had de- 
ranged it, I conceived the idea of 
having it properly stretched on a 
lath frame the size of our sashes, 
and, while we were about it, had 
enough made to cover all our 
frames and eighteen extra! 

These lath frames were seventy- 
eight inches long by thirty-six wide 
and were made of trimmed spruce 
lath, one and a half by a quarter 
inches, reinforced by diagonals of 
one and a quarter by a quarter 
lath, and fastened together with 
small wire brads. ‘These screens, 
together with the tents we made 
later, have been the joy of my life. 
Somehow it is not a bit hard to 
see that seeds are properly shaded 
when there is something so easily 
handled and so neat and profes- 
sional looking to do it with! Small 
ones were made for the midget 
frames in which a crop of very 


Cake covers were the nearest approach to the bell-glass 
but are not so good because of the flat unventilated top 


that I feel as if very little could be - 


early and fine cu- 
cumbers were 
started. The midget 
frames can be raised 
after a while to the 
surface of the ground 
and later completely 
removed. 

To go back to our 
cheese-cloth; our 
screens worked won- 
ders when we trans- 
planted tomatoes, 
peppers and egg- 
plants. For the to- 
matoes we made a 
regular —_ enclosure 
with them so that 
the wind could not 
harm the young 
plants. The screens 
were simply leaned 
against the trellis 
and kept in place 
with some _ plant- 
stakes which were firmly driven into the 
soft ground. After the plants got a good 
start the screens were taken away. 

For shading rows of transplanted lettuce, 
egg-plants, peppers, etc., we used another 
small invention of my own. We made lath 
frames four feet long and two feet wide in 
the manner of the larger ones, covering them 
in the same way; then we took heavy wire 
and put two together with the long sides 
joined to form a tent-shaped affair which 
would fold up perfectly flat. Nothing could 
be handier than these; they can be carried 
about easily, are opened and stood over 
plants in a moment, and are far better than 
the old method of shading with newspapers 
that we used to rely upon, and they are 
“perfectly good” for another year at least, 
maybe several more!. All the screens are 
so light in weight, a number of them can 
be carried at one time and, as I said before, 
they are easily stored. Yes, cheese-cloth 
comes in very handy with us to protect the 
sweet-peas from cold, rough winds, for 
straining spray mixtures and for shading 
purposes. The difference between the 
quality and growth of shaded and un- 
shaded plants is very perceptible. 


Midget frames are splendid boosters to start tender plants such as 
melons; the whole structure can be removed later 


NEW CHINESE TREES AND SHRUBS FOR 
THE PACIFIC SLOPE AND OTHER 
FAVORED REGIONS’ 


Arnold 
Arboretum 


By E. H. Wilson, 


{[Epiror’s NotE:—This is the eighth article in a series that Mr. Wilson, the well known traveller and plant collector, is contributing to 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE. 


In the present article Mr. Wilson speaks more directly of the outlook for the warmer parts of this country and 


the possibilities that many of his new introductions offer for the Pacific slope, the Gulf Coast region, etc.—parts of the country to which 


novelties have been all too few in the past. 


exactly South or Pacific, as in Maryland and even in Pennsylvania and New Jersey.| 


HE region of the Pacific slope with 
its mild and genial yet diversified 
climate offers enormous horticul- 
tural possibilities, and in the state 

of California alone it is possible to cultivate 
out-of-doors a greater variety of plants 
than in any other state of the 
Union. In the north the climate 
is similar to that of the west coast 
of Scotland; in the south it is like 
that of Palestine; from San Fran- 
cisco to Santa Barbara it resembles 
that of the Riviera and Algiers. 

Among the great attractions at 
the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition in San Francisco and 
the Panama-California Exposition 
in San Diego were the remarkable 
floral displays. Visitors from the 
East and Middle West fully con- 
versant with the horticultural ma- 
terial grown in their own sections 
were amazed and bewildered at the 
variety and the totally different 
class of plants which flourish out-of-doors in 
California. Plants which in the East and 
Middle West are grown under glass in pots 
for table and hall decoration in California 
grow out-of-doors into large bushes and 
stately trees; and the same is of course also 
true to a certain degree of the region abut- 
ting on the Gulf of Mexico. 

In New England only plants from the 
cold temperate regions of the northern 
_ Hemisphere flourish in the open ground 
but on the Pacific slope and in the real 
South the plants of the cool and warm 
temperate regions of both Hemispheres 
thrive out-of-doors and garden lovers there 
may enjoy the beauties of a host of plants 
eastern gardens know not of. 

There are drawbacks of course and gar- 
deners in these warmer climes have diffi- 
culties peculiarly their own. In parts of 
the South there is a meagre water supply 
but this can and will be overcome by 
urigation. In many places the soil is more 
or less alkaline and such a soil most plants 
abominate. When only slightly or mod- 
erately alkaline the soil may be neutralised 
by growing on it crops of beets or even by 
washing. In only slightly alkaline soils most 
trees and shrubs will grow if vigorous speci- 
mens a yardor more tall beplanted andgiven 
careful attention for a few months. With 
young seedlings and small plants raised from 
cuttings it is otherwise, and until these be- 
come of fair size and full of vigor it is nec- 
essary that they be grown in a neutral soil. 


*Copyright, 1915, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Except in extreme cases the difficulties 
are not insuperable, and over the greater 
portion of the Pacific slope there is little 
to hinder successful gardening. Parts of 


California have become one of the flower- 
seed producing areas of the world and it is 


F, 3 <j 
<“Niaety ee Fae 
rier? 


Buddleia asiatica with pendant foot long inflorescence of sweetly fragrant white 
flowers. Was seen at several Eastern flower shows last winter 


A new evergreen Holly (Ilex Pernyt), which grows up to 
18 feet, with red berries, will surely be a welcome hedge 


for warm regions. It has glossy leaves { inch long 


highly probable that others will become 
famous for bulbs of the sorts now obtained 
in such quantities annually from Holland. 
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Many of the plants here referred to will, of course, be available tn the parts of the country not 


The Roses of Oregon are renowned and the 
highly colored apples from the northern 
areas of the Pacific slope are famed the 
world over. 

Many new plants have been raised on the 
Pacific slope by various people, including 
a new race of Roses by crossing the 
Chinese Rosa gigantea and the 
Himalayan R. Brunonii. Mr. John 
McLaren, the nestor of Californian 
gardening, has shown what an in- 
finite variety of beautiful plants 
can be successfully grown in the 
open ground in and around San 
Francisco, and the wonderful col- 
lection in the Golden Gate Park 
is € monument to the skill, fore- 
sight and perseverance of this re- 
markable man. 

Now, recent exploration work in 
central and western China has 
added some hundreds of new plants 
to Western gardens and of these 
rather less than one half have 
proved hardy in the states of Massachusetts 
and New York. In Great Britain virtually 
all have become acclimatized and there is 
good reason for believing that a majority 
will flourish on the Pacific slope and on the 
Gulf. Some have already proved their 
adaptability, as, for example Cotoneaster 
pannosa and Jasminum primulinum. 

I do not propose to mention here the new 
introductions from China which thrive in 
the Arnold Arboretum, Boston, Mass. 
These either have been, or will be, dealt with 
elsewhere in this series. My object here is 
to mention certain trees and shrubs of an 
ornamental character suitable for the more 
favored climate but which cannot withstand 
the rigors of New England winters. Many 
of these are evergreen in character and all 
are of proven value in parts of Great 
Britain and France. I will commence with 
the Rose so universal a favorite and one in 
which we are so deeply indebted to China 
who gave us the parents of our Tea, China 
and Rambler Roses. 


SOME NEW ROSES 


Three species of Musk Rose (Rosa Rubus, R. 
Gentiliana and R. Helenae) are abundant in the 
temperate parts of eastern and central China and 
two others (R. filipes and R. longicus pis are common 
in the western parts of that land. The first four are 
quite new and the fifth though long ago recorded 
from India has remained an obscure plant down to 
the present time. All are strong growing spécies 
making tangled bushes 15 ft. tall and 20 ft. and 
more through and all have fragrant musk-scented 
flowers. In R. filipes the inflorescence is pyramidal 
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This new Carnellia cuspidata is the hardiest of the genus 
and will be a welcome plant where it is just too cold for 
the old C. Japonica 


and the flowers are rather small with slender stalks 
and are borne a hundred or more together in one 
truss. The other species have Jarger flowers pro- 
duced in broad flattened or rounded masses. In 
R. Rubus the leaves are 5-foliolate and hairy on the 
underside; in R. Gentiliana they are 5-foliolate and 
glaucous below; in R. Helenae 7-9-foliolate and 
slightly hairy on the underside; in R. longicus pis 
they are 7 to o-foliolate, intense green and quite 
smooth. There are of course other technical and 
obvious differences which need not be related here, 
but all are extremely floriferous, last in bloom for 
more than a month and retain their foliage very late 
in the season. No species of Rose are more beauti- 
ful in flower and foliage than these and one and all 
with their cascades of pure white fragrant flowers 
are delightful garden shrubs. Further, they offer 
possibilities in the development of new races of 
Roses which the hybridist can best appreciate. 
With rose-pink flowers there is the pretty R. Will- 
mottiae which is an erect-growing shrub with arching 
branches, small gray-green leaves and flowers in 
pairs or singly and the allied R. multibracteata with 
larger and greener leaves and clusters of numerous 
rose-colored flowers. There are. other species, too, 
but this half dozen must suffice for the time being. 


EVERGREEN COTONEASTERS 


A genus of ornamental shrubs which recent work 
in China has vastly augmented is Cotoneaster. A 
dozen or more new species with deciduous leaves 
thrive amazingly in the Arnold Arboretum but some 
half dozen, mostly with evergreen leaves, are not 
hardy there. One of these C. pannosa flourishes in 
and around San Francisco and Mr. McLaren told 
me that he considered it one of the most valuable 
plants of recent introduction. Closely allied to 
that species is C. Harroviana which is a superior 
plant with rather larger and thicker shining green 
leaves, broader masses of flowers and wide-spreading 
branches with red-purple stems. The Willow- 
leaved Cotoneaster (C. salicifolia) is an erect shrub 
growing 10-12 ft. tall with arching branches, pend- 
ent whip-like branchlets, narrow shining green 
leaves clothed with a felt of white hairs on the 
under side and flat corymbs of flowers. Its variety 
rugosa has rather shorter and broader leaves which 
are undulate on the upper surface; the variety 
floccosa has more narrow leaves and brighter red 


fruits than the type and the habit is more spreading. 
The allied C. Henryana is a strong growing shrub, 
to-15 ft. tall with spreading slender branches pend- 
ent at the tips and relatively large leaves, rather 
thin in texture, bright green above and slightly 
downy and broad masses of white flowers which are 
followed by small fruits. The above all have 
showy flowers. brilliant red fruits and good foliage. 
In C. Franchelii and C. amoena the flowers are 
insignificant but the scarlet fruits are large and con- 
spicuous and produced in great abundance. These 
are much branched shrubs growing 6 to 12 ft. tall 
with twiggy slender, gracefully arching and spread- 
ing branches, and small leaves, dark green above 
and gray below. Though normally deciduous the 
leaves persist and retain their freshness through the 
winter in mild climates. 

As a ground cover either on the flat or for steep 
slopes C. Dammeri (better known as C. humifusa) is 
a most valuable acquisition. It is perfectly pros- 
trate and roots are freely emitted from the branches; 
the evergreen leaves are rounded and: small and in- 
tense shining green, and the flowers, which are rela- 
tively large and pure white, are produced singly or 
severally together and are followed by bright scarlet 
fruits. 


SOME HEDGE PLANTS 


The Japanese Photinia glabra and the Chinese 
P. serrulata are much-esteemed evergreen shrubs 
in California and the first named is a valuable hedge 
plant. The new P. Davidsoniae is superior to either. 
This is a shapely evergreen tree growing 4o to 50 
ft. tall with dark glossy green leaves which are red- 
dish when young, and white flowers borne in broad 
flattened heads and followed by masses of scarlet 
fruits. It is a great favorite among the Chinese 
and-in central] China is commonly planted around 
shrines and tombs. 


GORGEOUS SHRUBS 


Closely allied to Cotoneaster is Pyracantha of 


which the European P. coccinea and its var. Lalandii* 


are well-known and much appreciated shrubs on the 
Pacific slope. The Chinese P. crenulata and P. 
angustifolia are magnificent when in fruit. The first 
named resembles the European species in habit but 
has differently shaped leaves and the fruits vary in 
color from red to orange-scarlet. The other is 
upright in habit with rigid horizontally disposed 
branches, and narrow, oblong dark green leaves. 
The fruit is scarlet but in habit and general appear- 
ance this new plant is very distinct. 

Not far removed in relationship from the above 


is Stranvaesia with green persistent leaves, which 
in winter become beautifully tinted, and broad flat 
heads of pure white Hawthorn-like flowers followed 
by masses of scarlet to orange-scarlet fruits. There 
are two kinds: S. Davidiana with rather large oblong 
leaves and its variety undulata with much smaller 
and narrower leaves. Both are much-branched 
shrubs growing 5 to 15 ft. tall and as much in di- 
ameter. Another pleasing shrub and one capable 
of withstanding much drought is Osteomeles Schwer- 
inae which has very small pinnately divided dark 
green persistent leaves, showy white flowers and 
black fruits. 


SOME NEW CORNELS 


Among the new Viburnums from China are a 
number of very distinct and ornamental evergreen 
species. One of the best is V. Henryi which is 
a large much-branched shrub 1o to 15 ft. tall with 
ascending and spreading branches, thick, glossy 
green oblong leaves, erect pyramidate masses of pure 
white flowers and beautiful fruits which as they ripen 
change to coral-red, scarlet and finally jet black. This 
new comer is one of the most strikingly handsome 
members of a distinguished group. Very distinct too 
is V. Davidii with dark green leathery leaves with 
prominent veins. This is a low growing, branching 
shrub seldom exceeding 2 ft. in height with broad 
flat heads of pure white flowers which are succeeded 
by indigo-blue fruits. It is very suitable for rocker- 
jes and makes a good ground cover. Other species 
with blue fruits are V. propinquum and V. Harry- 
anum. The first-named is a loosely-branched shrub 
growing 5 to to ft. tall and has shining green lance- 
shaped leaves 2-4 inches long; the other is very com- 
pact in habit with twiggy shoots and small deep 
green rounded leaves and is totally unlike any other 
Viburnum and closely resembles Box (Buxus) in 
general appearance. Both have inconspicuous 
greenish white flowers. Another fine evergreen 
is V. coriaceum which is a large tree-like bush grow- 
ing 15 to 25 ft. tall with ascending and spreading 
branches clothed with large dull green leaves and 
bearing in season trusses of creamy-white flowers 
with conspicuous blue stamens and bloomy black 
fruits. Very different is V. «tile with flattened 
round heads of fragrant flowers, pink in the bud 
and pure white when fully expanded, and jet black 
fruits. This is a much branched shrub growing 6 
to 12 ft. tall, with twiggy branches, small, thick 
leaves, lustrous dark green above and gray on the 
underside. This species grows naturally in rocky 


places and withstands drought exceedingly well. 
A remarkable Viburnum and totally unlike any 


This large flowered yellow Jasmine (J. primulinum) has already become well known to California gardeners. It is free- 
flowering shrub with arching pendent shoots and deep green leaves 
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other is V. rhylidophyllum with long deep green, 
Jance-shaped, strongly wrinkled leaves which on the 
underside are covered with a dense white felt. It is 
a shrub 5 to ro ft. tall, compact in habit and has 
broad flat heads of dirty white rather foetid flowers 
succeeded by handsome fruits which as they ripen 
change to pink and crimson and are finally jet 
black. [This shrub was illustrated in THe GARDEN 
MacGazineE May, 1014, p. 231 from a plant growing at 
Rochester, N. Y.—Ed.] Somewhat similar in aspect 
to the preceding is V. buddleifolium but its leaves 
are smaller and thinner and are scarcely wrinkled 
and its flowers more showy. 


EVERGREEN HONEYSUCKLES 


One of the most charming of recently introduced 
evergreen shrubs is Lonicera nitida which is lovely 
as a lawn shrub, of unique value for making low 
hedges and may be trimmed and used in the manner 
of Box for edging garden paths and flower beds. 
It grows 3 to 6 ft. tall and has innumerable rigid 
twiggy ascending and spreading branches densely 
furnished with small glossy green leaves; the flowers 
are yellowish-white, small but very fragrant, and 
the fruits are bluish-purple. This shrub roots read- 
ily from cuttings and grows freely and rapidly in 
any ordinary garden soil. Akin to the preceding 
is L. pileata which has similar flowers and fruits but 
larger leaves, not shining, and low spreading and 
prostrate in habit. 


EVERGREEN PRIVETS 


Of evergreen Privets two newcomers (Ligustrum 
Henryi and L. Prattii) are very worthy of recogni- 
tion. The former has rather short and broad shin- 
ing green leaves and the other more narrow and ob- 
long leaves which are also lustrous. Both are 
branching shrubs growing 5 to 8 ft. tall and make 
fine specimens and L. Prattiz, on account of its free 
habit, neat growth and dense foliation, is a most 
valuable hedge plant. 

Camellias in variety with their shining evergreen 
leaves and handsome flowers are general favorites 
and in the new C. cuspidata we have the hardiest 
species of the genus. It is a shrub, 4 to 8 ft. tall, 
with small leaves, single white flowers of medium 
size and it flowers very freely when the plants are 
quite small. 


SOME INTERESTING HOLLIES 


China is very rich in species of Holly and a num- 
ber of valuable and distinct kinds have been added 
to our gardens. The best of its class is Ilex Pernyi 
which is a shrub, 6 to 18 ft. tall, narrow pyramidal 


ve 


A new, strong-growing Rose making tangled bushes 15 to 20 feet across, with ‘musk-scented flowers of white This 


in outline with rigid branches and small very spinous 
dark green leaves and red fruits. [Either for speci- 
mens or for hedges this Holly is invaluable. Closely 
allied to the above is J. Vettchit which is similar in 
habit but has very much larger leaves. Quite un- 
like one’s conception of a Holly are J. Fargesii-and 
I. Franchetiana with their long, narrow, Willow-like 
entire or slightly toothed leaves. Both are large 
growing, sparsely branched shrubs with white frag- 
rant flowers and relatively large scarlet fruits. 
Very distinct too is 7. yunnanensis with its compact 
columnar habit, small rounded spineless leaves and 
pink fragrant flowers which are followed by small 
red fruits. Another good Holly is J. corallina with 
oblong, lance-shaped leaves two to three inches 
long, undulate along the margins and sessile clusters 
of small vivid scarlet fruits. This is a shrub grow- 
ing six to twelve feet tall with slender spreading and 
more or less pendent branches. 

Very like the common European Holly (Zlex 
Aquifolium) in foliage is [tea ilicifolia which belongs 
to a totally different family. This is a sun-loving, 
drought resistant much-branched shrub growing 
six to twelve feet tall with small white flowers borne 
in slender cylindrical pendent tails each twelve to 
eighteen inches Jong. Both in flower and foliage 
this evergreen shrub is singularly attractive. 


A HOST OF CHINESE BARBERRIES 


One of the most valuable garden shrubs culti- 
vated on the Pacific slope is Berberis Darwinii, native 
of Chili, South America. From China, which is the 
headquarters of the Berberis family, there has been 
recently introduced a large number of new species 
and among them several of quite exceptional merit. 
In the front rank of these is B. Gagnepainii with 
masses of clear yellow flowers followed by bloomy 
black fruits. This is a compact shrub, five to eight 
feet tall, columnar in outline with narrow pointed 
dull green persistent leaves. Other valuable species 
are B, levis, B. Julianae and B. Sargentiana, which 
differ one from another in size and shape of leaves 
and fruits but agree in being much-branched upright- 
growing shrubs, five to eight feet tall, with thick 
dark evergreen leaves, yellow flowers and black 
fruits. The sparingly branched B. Veitchii (known 
in gardens as B. acuminata) is very distinct and so 
is B. triacanthophora which is a twiggy shrub, three 
to five feet tall and as much broad, with yellow 
stained with red flowers and black fruits. For 
rockeries and rocky places the semiprostrate B. 
candidula and B. verruculosa with small evergreen 
Holly-like leaves, Justrous above and white beneath, 
are most delightful plants. Another low-growing 
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should give breeders a new start. Rosa Gentiliana 
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There are several new Deutzias with larger and more 
showy flowers than the older kinds, common everywhere. 
D. longifolia var. Vettchii, with deep rosy colored flowers 


species is B. Wilsonae with dense twiggy branches, 
gray-green semipersistent leaves which become 
beautifully tinted in the late fall, and masses of yel- 
low flowers succeeded by brilliant salmon-red 
globose berries. 

As low-growing evergreen shrubs suitable for dry 
soils and for planting under trees Sarcococca humile 
and S. ruscifolia may be confidently recommended 
as useful additions to the limited number of plants 
that will thrive under such conditions. 

A strikingly handsome evergreen shrub of medium 
height is Osmanthus armatus with thick Holly-like 
leaves four to six inches long and one to one and 
half inches broad and coarsely toothed. The flow- 
ers are creamy-white and very fragrant and are 
produced in the autumn. The spring-blooming 
O. Delavayi with small leaves and pure white fra- 
grant flowers is also worthy of the widest recognition. 
Another useful evergreen shrub or small tree is 
Sycopsis sinensis a relative of the American Witch 
Hazel with inconspicuous flowers, twiggy branches 
and neat foliage. 


A RED JASMINE 


My Jasminum primulinum with its arching 
shoots, dark green leaves and large clear yellow 
flowers produced from the leaf-axils, needs no in- 
troduction to the Pacific slope, but the red-flowered 
J. Beesianum deserves to be better known. This 
is a Jow-spreading and even prostrate shrub with 
simple dull green leaves, and is very suitable for 
planting on banks. It is fond of sun, can withstand 
drought, and the flowers though described as red 
vary to pink and even to nearly white. 


WHITE AND PINK BUDDLEIAS 


Popularly known as Summer Lilac Buddleia 
Davidii and its varieties have won widespread recog- 
nition since I introduced them some fourteen years 
ago and they have been frequently mentioned in 
THE GARDEN MaGaziIne. For the Pacific slope 
two other species which produce their flowers in 
January and February are strongly recommended. 
One of these (B. asiatica) has pure white, deliciously 
scented flowers arranged on Jong slender cylindrical 
tails, gray Willow-like leaves and slender arching 
and spreading branches. The other (B. officinalis) 
is a more sturdy shrub with broader leaves, stouter 
branches and broader branching heads of rose-pink 
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flowers each with an orange eye. A hybrid between 
these two species has been raised and named B. 
Farquharii. This plant has pale pink flowers and 
is perfectly intermediate between the parents and 
combines the good qualities of both. These ‘‘ Winter 
Lilacs,” as they may be termed, are very free grow- 
ing and free flowering shrubs and to obtain the best 
results they should be severely pruned each year 
after flowering. 


SEMI-EVERGREEN BRAMBLES 


The Brambles (Rubus) are not usually regarded 
as ornamental garden plants but many of the 
Chinese species have strong claims to be so consid- 
ered. Among semi-evergreen species with attrac- 
tive foliage and pleasing habit I may mention 
Rubus chroosepalus with leaves like those of Tilia 
petiolaris; R. bambusarum with 3-partite leaves, dark 
green above and dun-colored below; the closely 
allied R. Henryi with lobed leaves; R. flagelliflorus 
with entire leaves marbled with metallic green and 
brownish-purple above; R. Swinhoei with narrow ob- 
long pointed leaves, gray on the underside, and R. 
ichangensis with vivid green nearly heart-shaped, 
pointed leaves and large elongated clusters of bright 
red fruits. All these Brambles have slender whip- 
like shoots and when trained to poles or to a pergola 
are very attractive. 


SELECTED NEW FLOWERING SHRUBS 


New deciduous-leaved flowering shrubs are so 
very numerous that I hesitate to embark on the 
subject and I shall content myself with the mention 
of three groups. The Deutzias are much appreciated 
spring-flowering shrubs and in our gardens we enjoy 
several old species and the wonderful race of beauti- 
ful hybrids evolved by the late Monsieur Victor 
Lemoine of glorious memory. In addition to these 
China has given us quite recently a number of very 
distinct and lovely species such as the rosy-lilac 
flowered D. longifolia and its more deeply-colored 
variety Veitchii; D. Wilsonii with glistening white 
flowers larger than those of any of its allies; D. dis- 
color with large masses of white flowers; D. Schnei- 
deriana and its variety laxiflora with pyramidate 
trusses of white flowers, and the curious D. mollis 
with soft hairy leaves and flattened heads of small 
white flowers. These species are valuable for em- 
bellishing outdoor gardens as specimens or for for- 
cing purposes for the Christmas and Easter trade. 

Closely allied to the Witch Hazel (Hamamelis) is 
Corylopsis, of which the Japanese C. 
spicata and C. pauciflora are well- 
known. From China the genus has 
recently been considerably augmented 
and such species as C. sinensis, C. Veit- 
chiana, C. Willmottiana and C. platy- 
petala are decided acquisitions. Like 
the Japanese species they are spring- 
flowering shrubs and have pendent 
short racemes of yellow fragrant flow- 
ers which are produced in great profu- 
sion before the leaves unfold. The 
leaves are gray-green and either in 
flower or foliage these shrubs are of 
pleasing appearance. Another new 
spring-flowering shrub is Stachyurus 
chinensis with pendulous racemes of 
yellow, scented flowers. This forms a bush five to 
eight feet tall and has spreading branches, deep 
green leaves and purplish-brown shoots. 

Lastly I may mention Salix Bockii and S. mag- 
nifica, two most extraordinary Willows. The first 
named is an upright growing, much-branched 
twiggy shrub with small gray-green leaves and is 
worth growing as an autumn flowering plant. The 
catkins are white and are borne in great profusion 
on the current season’s shoots in the late summer 
and autumn—a character almost unique in Willows. 
The other is a magnificent foliage plant. It is a 
large bush, to to 20 ft. tall, with gray-green leaves on 
red stalks and I have measured the leaf-blade eight 
inches long and five and a quarter inches wide! The 
leaves rather suggest those of the Yulan (Magnolia 
cons picua), so much so in fact that when I discoy- 
ered the plant I momentarily took it for a species 
of Magnolia. 


FLOWERING TREES OF MERIT 


Of new trees worthy of recommendation there are 
many, but I have only space to mention half-a- 


dozen. The Bull Bay (Magnolia grandiflora) of the 
south-eastern states is rightly appreciated as one 
of the noblest and beautiful of all flowering ever- 
green trees. From China gardens have received a 
closely allied species (M/. Delavayi) which has larger 


Very much like the English Holly in appearance Jiea 
itictfolia is a sun loving and drought resistant shrub twelve 
feet high 


Here is an evergreen Cornel (Viburnum rhytidophyllum) 


which will surely become popular. It survives the winter 
at Rochester, N. Y., but needs warmer conditions to attain 
its best development 


and pointed leaves, dull green above and pale below 
and equally large, white, cup-shaped flowers. These 
two Magnolias are of about equal hardiness and are 
most worthy companions. 

An ornamental flowering tree is Carrieria calycina 
with its bright green oblong leaves and pyramidate 
heads of ivory-white waxy flowers. 


It is a much- 


branched flat-headed tree of medium height and the 
flowers are borne conspicuously at the ends of the 
shoots. 

One of the most beautiful of small trees is Sta- 
phylea holocarpa with large pendent clusters of pure 
white to pink flowers borne in profusion before the ° 
leaves unfold. The variety rosea has rose-colored 
flowers and the leaves are downy on the underside. 
Both form slender trees, 15 to 30 ft. tall, with 
spreading branches, bright green leaves and pale 
green twigs. The flowers are rich in honey and 
deliciously fragrant. 


A NEW AND BETTER TREE OF HEAVEN 


The Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glandulosa) is a 
very old inhabitant of gardens but the new A. Vil- 
moriniana, although much less hardy is a more hand- 
some tree. When young the trunk and branches 
are thickly studded with short prickles. The leaves 
are over a yard long and the rhachis is reddish in 
color and prickly, and no other tree of north temper- 
ate regions has so large leaves. It grows very 
rapidly and is native of the warm arid valleys of 
central and western China. 


FOR DRY REGIONS 


A tree which thrives in dry regions is Pistacie 
chinensis. This is one of the largest of Chinese 
trees and has a very thick trunk, massive wide- 
spreading branches which form a flattened or 
rounded crown; the leaves are dark green pinnately 
divided and in the fall assume wondrous tints of 
orange and crimson. The flowers are inconspicuous 
but the bunches of small fruits, which are rich in 
oil, are showy and as they ripen change to scarlet 
and are finally blue. The wood is valuable and the 
young shoots with half-grown leaves are eaten as a 
vegetable by the Chinese after the manner of 
spinach. 

The Chinese Hogplum (Spondias avillaris) is an- 
other drought resistant tree worthy of extended 
cultivation. It grows 45 to 80 ft. tall and has thick 
branches forming an oval or flat- 
tened crown. The leaves are pin- 
nately divided and the oval to 
ellipsoid yellow fruit is edible but 
lacks flavor. 

In eastern and central China the 
people consider X ylosma racemosum. 
and its variety pubescens the most 
beautiful of all their evergreen trees 
and apply to it a name which sig- 
nifies ‘“‘Wintergreen.” It is com- 
monly planted over shrines and 
graves and in temple grounds, and 
has dark lustrous green leaves, in- 
conspicuous flowers and black pea- 
like fruits. The branching is dense 
and the crown wide-spreading, oval, 
rounded or flattened and the short 
inner branches are spiny. 


NEW POPLARS 


A Chinese Poplar (Popzlus lasiocarpa) has 
larger leaves than any other member of the 
genus. It is a moisture-loving tree, rather 
sparsely branched and loosely pyramidal in outline 
and has bright green heart-shaped pointed leaves, 
ten to twelve inches wide and more long, with the 
leafstalks, midrib and principal veins of a rich red 
hue. In the mild parts of the Pacific slope which 
enjoy a moist climate this new Poplar should prove 
a great acquisition to the list of ornamental foliage 
trees. A handsome new Poplar is P. Wilsonii with 
its large rounded and slightly pointed leaves dark © 
green above and pale on the underside. Other 
valuable Poplars suitable for the cooler parts of the 
Pacific Slope, but quite hardy in the coldest parts of 
this country, are P. suaveolens and P. Simonii, both 
quick-growing trees useful for street or park planting. 

It would be a simple matter to increase this list 
fourfold and then not enumerate all the new Chinese 
plants worthy of recognition. But’ finality is not 
attempted. Garden lovers of the Pacific slope who 
take up even half-a-dozen of the plants mentioned 
here and give them the same attention and treat- 
ment accorded to more familiar trees and shrubs will 
assuredly enjoy pleasurable satisfaction. 


[Next month’s article will be “Hardy Spring 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs.’’] 
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ITH the progress 
of time orna- 
mentation as 
everything else 

has changed, in many cases 
the style going back to the 
example of the ancients. 
Certain gardens that were 
thought beautiful one hun- 
dred years agoare still beauti- 
ful, but have been softened 
in color and there is no inhar- 
mony. Little by little we 
have come to realize that it 
is not necessary to ornament 
every inch of available space 
in order to obtain beauty. 
Thirty or forty years ago a lawn was 
generally cut up by many small flower 
beds, all shaped differently, and no thought 
was given to the appropriateness of the 
blossoms. Very probably there was a “flower 
patch,” just as there is a vegetable patch 
to-day, and to wander in such a garden to- 
day would mean to miss the graceful ar- 
rangement now in vogue, the soft green 
spread of lawn, the low bed of blos- 
soms in suitable harmony of color, 
and the informal use of shrubbery. 

There is a hill road in an Eastern 
district where one passes a score of 
fine homes. They are all large 
enough to admit a tasteful and lav- 
ish display of garden, yet twenty- 
five years ago people used to be 
surprised when they saw cut flowers 
from these places. The fault was 
that the flowers grew in such a 
wilderness of color that it was not 
until cut from the natural state that 
they obtained individuality. One garden 
particularly famed for its Roses was known 
toevery child in the neighborhood because of 
the two iron deer that stood on the narrow 
strips of grass that edged the walk on either 
side. The deer were the 
envy of the small boy, 
much more to be desired 
than the green bronze 
wood-nymphs, or the black 
iron dog that guarded 
neighboring lawns. 

Dear departed deers! 
There is a broad lawn 
where they used to stand, 
a sundial or bird-bath in 
its centre, and the only 
flowers in view are the 
Nasturtiums that climb 
over the low stone wall, or, 
if it is spring, the Wisteria 
that covers the veranda. 

The sundial and the 
broad lawn are the latest 
phase of garden orna- 
mentation and hark back 
to the days of the glory of 
Greece; the new angle of 
the beautiful which is 
making a memory of the 


Pottery, Statuary and Garden Ornaments 


By C. Courtenay Savage 


iron and bronze animals of twenty years ago. 
Some of them do exist to-day, quaint monu- 
ments to a by-gone idea of ornamentation, 
but even these will soon vanish, for the 
greatest lesson of decoration is being 
learned—that it is impossible to make na- 
ture beautiful with the unnatural. 

Of course nothing is more natural to a 
landscape than a living deer but there is a 
vast difference between the swift grace of 
the living and the rigid poise and unnat- 
ural color of the imitation. Contrast, 


however, the beauty of a modern bird-bath, 
a piece of stone fashioned in graceful lines, 


The bird-bath is not only an ornament, but is decidedly 
useful in attracting birds which help to solve the insect 
problem 


Garden seats of stone or of concrete will fit into almost any garden and are 


durable 


with the black iron lion who never could 
have existed in the civilization of a sub- 
urban front lawn. The bird-bath simply 
belongs there. 

It is with the thought that only with the 


The sundial needs space before all else and may also be appropriately used as the focal point in the 
general scheme of the garden 
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natural can nature be beau- 
tified that the homebuilder 
of to-day plans the ornaments 
for the garden. This later 
may only be a matter of a 
suburban lot, or it may be 
an estate of twenty acres; 
the idea is the same. Open 
spaces are needed  every- 
where, and with the natural 
are they ornamented. 

The bird-bath is not 
merely a fad, but a humani- 
tarian feature. There is a 
spirit of bird conservation 
sweeping over the country, 
and the bird-bath in the small 
garden does its share of the work. Imagine a 
garden back of the house where there are a 
couple of shade trees. Beyond, near the 
fence, there is a hedge of bright flowers, or 
possibly the vegetable patch. The bird 
flying by is sure to seek such a place to rest, 
and the severe beauty of a stone bird-bath 
placed amid such surroundings will not only 
be pleasant to the eye but to the bird. To 
the feathered visitors it means a 
place to drink and bathe, and in a 
short time they will come regularly 
to partake of your hospitality. 

A bird-bath is an inexpensive 
ornament, or rather it may be in- 
expensive. For the man of millions 
the bath may be the work of a mas- 
ter; but for the ordinary folk it is 
possible to buy a bath to be placed 
on the ground either in the shelter 
of the trees or in the open, depend- 
ing largely on the grounds it is to 
ornament, for a sum less than five 
dollars. Standing baths, with plain but 
strikingly handsome pedestals, can be bought 
for less than twenty dollars, while one of 
the most charming baths ever offered for 
sale is marked at twenty-five dollars. It 
is a matter of choice 
whether the bird bath is 
connected with running 
water, though many peo- 
ple like to have a spray 
under which the birds can 
play. The connection is 
made with a small pipe, 
and the water only runs 
part of the day, making 
the cost of installation, 
and upkeep, very low. 

A sundial is another 
ornament which belongs to 
the lawn. For the centre 
of an oblong lawn it is 
very gratifying to the eye, 
and it, also) “fits; im??" if 
placed at the far end of 
the garden. 

There is something de- 
cidedly formal about the 
sundial; perhaps it is the 
majesty of time that has 
endowedit with its dignity, 
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How fittingly this urn terminates the vista of this walk, 
uniting the lines of the composition 


but to be a real ornament a sundial needs 
space, and should not be placed in close 
proximity to luxurious displays of vege- 
tation. A most artistically placed sundial 
belongs to a bungalow garden that is on a 
plot of ground fifty by one hundred and 
fifty feet. The house itself is built within 
twenty feet of the street, and back of the 
kitchen is a garden of at least seventy feet. 
A broad path divides the plot and half way 
down the garden several feet of ground 
on either side of the path is occupied by a 
well kept and well planned vegetable 
garden which includes some fruit bushes. 
Past these the path leads to within a dozen 
feet of the high green fence over which 
vines are running, and there the path 
spreads to a circle. At either side of the 
circle is a low stone bench, and in the cen- 
tre of the gravel on its slender pedestal 
stands a sundial. Just at the point the 
path widens two Cedar trees had been 
planted, and there are two others close to 
the fence where the illusion of the contin- 
uation of the path is taken up. ‘The whole 
effect was obtained at the cost of less than 
sixty dollars, and there a positive inspira- 
tion in the dignity of the dial. 

The first time that the present owner of 
that garden saw the place that was ul- 
timately to become his home the ground 
now occupied by his dial was a mass of Rose 
bushes in whose centre stood the figure of a 
woman, a nameless myth carrying a basket 
of flowers resembling nothing that ever 
grew. When the statue was new it had 
probably been the object of much admir- 
ation, for at that time statues were in com- 
mon use as garden ornaments. 

The use of a statue as an ornament is still 
good taste and a means of making a garden 
more beautiful, but not a small garden. 
To turn the corner of a winding path leading 
over an estate of many acres and see an 
image of Pan peering through the trees, is 
a charming illusion, but it needs the winding 
path and the grove of trees to give the de- 
sired effect. The man with a half acre 


cannot give the necessary canvas for such 
a painting, and it is for him to stick to 
more simple and severe method of orna- 
mentation. The head of Pan mounted 
on a slender pedestal might be used in- 
stead of a sundial in such a garden as 
described, but the sundial is better, leav- 
ing the figure ornamentation for the larger 
space. 

Of all the various methods of ornament- 
ing the small garden, or large either, there 
is none more simple, charming or artistic- 
ally correct than the use of stone urns and 
pots for flowers or small trees. Four or 
six large stone jars mounted on blocks of 
stone, and placed along the path that leads 
to the house, gives the place an atmosphere 
that could never be obtained by an arti- 
ficial rabbit, or an iron dog from which some 
of the white paint is wearing. Such orna- 
ments as these are inexpensive and lasting, 
as are the Bay or Cedar trees needed to fill 
them. If there is an open porch with stone 
balustrade they can be placed at intervals 
and filled with various flowers. In the 
early spring Hyacinths and Pansies bloom 
there, in the summer and fall the variegated 
colors of the Coleus can lend a warmth to 
the stone. 

A first cousin to the urn is the stone flower 
box. These are for smaller flowers and 
should be sparingly used, for unless they are 
in the right place they are rather awkward. 
Outside the window, on a broad veranda 
rail, they “belong,” but not in the centre 
of a lawn or at the edge of a path. 

The flower boxes and the urns are in re- 
ality only the grandchildren of the old green 
tub that used to hold the family Rubber 
plant and the Boston Fern brought home 
from their vacation in the hills. The old 


green tub was not a jarring note to the eyes, 
for being green it was harmonious with 


Combination fountains and basins are most effective in 
connection with large water pools 


nature, but nothing of wood can equal the 
stone work of to-day. 

There was another “habit” of former 
days, one that has not altogether passed 
away, and that was the garden bench. The 
wooden garden bench was never comfort- 
able, frequently tipped over, and seldom 
harmonized with the picture. It is like the 
wicker furniture that belongs on the porch, 
yet is constantly being “painted over and 
left on the grass.” Yet built in wooden seats 


of solid frame and heavy lines will just fit 
some corner or nook. There is something 
akin to nature in the symmetry of stone, 


Statuettes in stone or in lead may be introduced into 
even very small gardens to terminate vistas or emphasize 
walks. They offer an endless variety of design 


but who would recognize the tree in the 
twisted effect of a wicker chair, or after 
the turner’s lathe has made a garden bench? 
On a veranda there is no furniture more 
inviting than wicker, with its chintz cush- 
ions; but when it wanders down the 
front steps its beauty is always a matter 
of question. 

In the selection of all garden furniture 
and ornaments it is necessary to use con- 
siderable thought. Reinforced cast stone 
is the best type of material for there is less 
danger of the piece cracking and its general 
wear is better. The molds in which cast 
stone articles are manufactured should be 
waterproof and, instead of sand, crushed 
domolite is mixed with the cement which 
allows for better workmanship. It does 
not pay to buy second rate garden orna- 
ments for they have to withstand all the 
weather conditions peculiar to the climate 
you live in. The prices of the reliable 
dealers are not beyond the means of the 
average pocketbook. 

The garden ornament may or may not 
be a decoration. It is a matter of individ- 
ual taste, and fortunately as example does 
much to develop liking, the day of the deer 
and the dog have gone, while in their place. 
reigns the simple inexpensive simplicity that 
is truly natural, and a rest and delight to 
the eye. 


HIS MONTH’S BIG JOB is ° lay-out as can be made. Study it care- 
Planning and Ordering. January H E M O N i |4 S fully—and then adapt it to your own needs 


is the most important month in 

the year, so far as your garden 
problems are concerned. ‘That is not said 
merely because you will disagree with it. 
It can be proved; and it is worth proving 
because most folks think of it as the least 
important, and thereby are handicapped in 
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and desires. Don’t try to copy it exactly. 

Flowers all season: Is it your ambition 
to have flowers every week, every day, 
until snow flies? It can’t be done hap- 
hazard. You'll be lucky to achieve it the 
first year even with study. There is infor- 
mation that will save you much trouble 


their garden operations throughout the For reckoning dates, the latitude of New York City is generally taken as a and time on page 204. 


year. Follow this: and if we’re wrong tell 
us where! 

There is only one test of the success of 
private gardening—satisfaction; the personal satisfaction of the gardener. 
Profit or loss, the commonly accepted standards of beauty, other considerations, 
are secondary. For the gardener, whether he set out to grow a big tomato, or 
create an Italian garden, is.an artist: his first aim must be to satisfy himself 
with his work. 


pe first step toward that end is a state of mind, plus a decision. The 
state of mind is that which must precede any work of creation—en- 
thusiasm! Every good gardener is an enthusiast. ‘‘Gardener’’ is used here 
not in a narrow sense: one who grows things, any kind of things. And the first 
January the Most things he should grow, or she—the first thing to be 

, grown is, ideas! What is the aim of your gardening? 
Important Month! What would you like to accomplish? What, at the end 
of the season would give you the greatest satisfaction? 

When you have answered those questions, you will have gone a long way to- 
ward making this year’s gardening successful. And the time to. answer those 
questions is now—January 15th, midnight, at the very latest. If you put it 
off later than that you will be getting behind with your garden work almost 
before it has begun, and you won’t be able to “‘make it up”’ later. 


HAT would you like to accomplish?” ‘That is not so easy to answer as you 

thought, is it? Put it down on paper, and see. The best vegetable 
garden in the neighborhood? The most 
beautiful lawn on the street? Roses, 
Roses! a petal-showering wealth or roses? 
A hardy border in bloom from frost to 
frost? The whole place a_ landscape 
unit, a small bit of Nature’s art, but 
perfect in conception and execution? A 
water garden with a silver fountain, a 
joy forever in the summer sun? A shady 
summer house, with high-backed wooden 
seat, where you can loaf with book and 
pipe—pardon, fair reader, I meant bon- 
bon dish! The biggest squash you ever 
grew? The finest collection of Cactus 
Dahlias in town—there is no end to the 
number of things you might like to accom- 
plish, that are worth getting enthusiastic 


Uthat kind of enthusiasm will 
get you nowhere. Like a puff of 
powder in the open, it makes a lot of smoke, but doesn’t start anything. Unless 
you’ve unlimited wealth, you can’t accomplish all these things at once. And 
right here comes the point of this whole preachment; come to a definite decision 
about what you will do, this year. Get your new catalogues, read your books, 
look through your magazines, and generate all the enthusiasm you wish—but 
by the 16th sit down and write in ink your definite aims for this season’s garden- 
ing. Remember the date. I am always chary about mentioning garden dates. 
Most of them are often misleading. But this one is important: mark it on 
your calender in red ink. 


JA COMING to a decision about the line of improvement, or definite accom- 


plishment that will be likely to give the greatest satisfaction at the end of ~ 


the season, each gardener must of course, fall back upon personal taste and 
experience. But I have one word of warning for the beginner—don’t attempt 
too much! It is so easy to accomplish—on paper—all the different things you 
can think of, and would like to see done; it is so much easier to wield a pencil 
thanahoe. With an hour’s hard work with a pencil you can do a whole season’s 
work on a good sized place; with a hoe, you can plant two or three rows of beans— 
just plant them. Become a specialist; concentrate; and make sure of results. 


|e (ereeag your general garden enthusiasm to a special hobby, and make the 
dirt fly! That doesn’t mean that you should have no other interests; 
far from it. But do a few things as well as it is possible to do them; and the 
others as wellas youcan. One of the strong features of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
Havel is that in this sense it is a specialist’s magazine. Let us see 
what we can do in laying out your work for this year. 

Garden Hobby piper gardens: Jf you are a lover of flowers, individual 
flowers that you can get on friendly terms with, and personally minister to, 
then flower beds of the old-fashioned sort, accessible, intimate, will be one of 
your hobbies. Plan to keep the units small, or the beds long and narrow, 
interspersed with grass or gravel walks, so that each plant may be get-at-able. 
To have vigorous plants of your favorite kinds to set out, overhaul your old 
plants at once, as described in a following paragraph; or order them when you 
order seeds, to be shipped at planting time (of course you order plants from the 
nurseryman or florist, and seeds from aseedsman). Orders are filled in rotation, 
and the earlier your order is in, the better plants you get. 

The place beautiful: What is the ideal treatment for the whole place? There 
is none—except to treat it as a whole. It depends on the personal equation, 
plus conditions. But in the article on page 185 you will find as near an ideal 


standard. In applying the directions to other localities, allow six 
days’ difference for every hundred miles of latitude 


Plant this Month 


@ Vegetables for Forcing. Lettuce, radish, beans, 
cauliflower, tomatoes, cucumbers, melons. 

q Flowers for Spring Plants. Pansies, daisies (bellis 
perennis), geranium (seed), begonia, lemon ver- 


bena, heliotrope, fuchsia, nymphaeas, stocks, 

q@ Flowers for Falland Winter. Cyclamen, gloxinias, 
primulas, asparagus, smilax, cinerarias, solanum 
(Jerusalem cherry). 

@ Roots for Forcing. Asparagus, rhubarb, sea-kale, 

about! witloof chicory. 


Gardening that gets there: You may be 
one of those who says in his heart, “I love 
my pretty flowers, but oh you fresh vege- 
tables!” Well, there’s a whole series of articles—the first in this issue—to help 
you master your particular hobby. Take the gamble out of your gardening by 
following Mr. Kruhm’s series. And later, but in time for you to carry out a 
complete programme for preparedness, we’ll tell you how to put the “guard” 
in gardening with modern equipment against insect invasions. 

Home-made fruit: You can’t buy the best fruit. For one thing, much of it 
has to be picked before it’s fully ripe to ‘stand up” for marketing purposes, and 
the full, satisfying flavor that the Lord intended to put into it never gets there. 
For another—but J. R. Mattern, who knows home-made fruits from A to izzard, 
tells what the ordinary man can do to keep his table supplied with the healthful 
luxury of abundant fruit in a number of articles that will start and guide you 
right. The first one is in this number. 

Gardening for greenbacks: Can the small garden be made to yield income as 
well as inspiration? Yes; if you’ll add some perspiration! That is what Mr. 
Rockwell shows in ‘‘Pin-money Crops” a series in which he tells what things, 
both vegetables and flowers, are suited to the conditions of small scale gardening, 
and how to grow and sell them. In many a home garden $10 to $50 or more 
kicks around in the dust every season and is never picked up because the owner 
doesn’t know where to look for it. Better make sure that you’re not guilty. 

Make specific plans: We have taken the space to mention these features 
here to suggest some of the things you can select to concentrate on in your own 
work this year. That’s all we cando. Nowit’s up to you. Make your choice 
Hitch Your Star (°F more than one,) 

and then work it “till 
to a Wagon the cows come home.” 
You have got to decide to do something 
better than you ever did it before, better 
than any one in your neighborhood 
has ever done it. But your shining 
resolutions will float away into space, as 
they have done before, if you don’t tie 
them down at once. There is one best 
way to tie it. Geta piece of paper. Go 
out now, while your good intentions are 
still white hot, adjust your new plans to 
fit your grounds, and get the result down 
on paper, measurements and all. 


HILE January is the month of 
fore-minders; there are also some 
timely reminders to be heeded now. 
Don’t put off these things. This is the 
last chance you'll have to get fully caught 
up, or a little ahead jwith your work, which will help wonderfully in the next 
three or four months. Make a list of all these things that apply to your work, 
and check them off as you attend to them. 


EARLY THIS MONTH 


Orders: It will soon be time to get off your orders for all kinds of things. 
Send postals now for catalogues of every thing you want. 

Moving trees: With the late falls we’ve been getting, the ground usually 
isn’t frozen very deep by this time. Move deciduous trees. Very large or 
valuable trees may be dug around, leaving a ball of earth to freeze solid later, 
and then moved. 

Getting ice: Don’t wait too long to secure your ice harvest; six inches of 
clean virgin ice will give better material for keeping and refrigeration than ten 
or twelve of frozen slush such as is formed in an “intermittent” winter. 

Frames in which there are growing crops, or that are supplied with heat, should 
be cleared of snow as soon as possible after each fall. Frames occupied by hardy 
plants, wintering over, may be left covered for several days, without injury, if 
the temperature is well below freezing. Very little water will be required now. 

Greenhouse: Keep enough heat on in the morning to give a little air every 
day it is not actually stormy. Be very careful not to over water. For fuller 
details of greenhouse work see special article on another page. 


BEFORE THE END OF THE MONTH 


Wood: If there is wood to be hauled, or sawed and split, attend to it on 
bright days now. Later, it would take time from other things. 

Insects: Not many available now, but egg-clusters of all kinds should be 
searched for carefully and destroyed. See that your Grange or Garden Club or 
Improvement Society offers a prize to the school reporting the greatest number 
of tent caterpillar nests cut and burned by its pupils. 

Garden Equipment: Take advantage of the first comfortably warm day to go 
over your garden tools, see that every bolt, nut, and thumb-screw works (soak 
rusted ones in kerosene); make a Jist of any repairs or additions required. 

Plant supports: Cut or buy now, pea brush, bean-poles, tomato poles, posts, 
that will be needed. 

Winter Spraying for San Jose scale should be done before the end of the 
month—the last Saturday is the 29th. 


[Z IS early yet to make hot beds, but time to be thinking about the manure 
before the end of this month, if you want to start early in February. 
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Old Fashioned Flowers from Frost to Frost 


By Gladys H. Sinclair, Mich 


AN EASILY MADE GARDEN THAT CAN BE STARTED THIS SPRING TO GIVE FLOWERS 


IN PROFUSION THIS 


HEN my friend, ready to begin 
transforming an ordinary sub- 
urban house and yard into a 


home, applied for flower gar- 
den lore, I readily promised my whole 
stock. Then he hesitated and fidgeted. 

“What next?” I asked. “Out with it.” 

“Well,” he answered, it seems too bad 
to begin with my notions when you know 
the business and I don’t, but there really 
are a few limits I’d like kept in mind.” 

“Let’s hear them.” 

“T want flowers in bloom from winter’s 
going to winter’s coming—not just red and 
yellow fireworks in hot weather. 
My mother managed it, somehow, 
years ago, with almost no money 
but I don’t know what she planted. 
Then, | think every plant will have 
to be a prodigal flower giver; the 
place is too small for stingy things. 
And they must be reasonable in 
price; I can’t buy expensive novel- 
ties. Neither can I afford as many 
hardy things as I want, now, so I 
must plant sorts that will increase 
as the years pass. Besides the 
economy of this, I want my flowers 
to grow old and grow up with me 
and my children as mother’s did 
with her. Then, I want good, honest 
things that will grow and bloom as 
my homely, honest youngsters grow 
and thrive, with only hearty food 
and drink and grooming. Ihave no 
time to coddle delicate beauties.” 

“That isn’t such a very hard 

order to fill since I know you will 
see that your flowers do have food 
and drink,” I answered. ‘But a 
garden with all these qualities will 
need careful planning.” 
‘¢ Looking the place over, I found a 
frame house with brick porches and 
a deep, narrow corner yard with 
young Maple trees at the south side 
of the house and a drive to the gar- 
age on the north side. The house 
sprang nakedly from the ground, grass and 
foundation stones cheek by jowl. On the 
south side of the house, with the Maples, 
was a walk leading from porch to street and 
around to the back door. Each side of it was 
a row of big old fashioned Rose bushes— 
blush and white and mosses. “I wish we 
might leave these,’” my friend begged wist- 
fully. ‘‘ Mother had them like this and my 
den looks this way.” 

“Surely we will leave them, then. The 
lot is so deep that this division line is not at 
all bad. Spray these hardy bushes once 
in April and two or three times in May with 
fish oil soap and you will have a show 
in June, with foliage undamaged. Heap 
stable manure around them in late Novem- 
ber and leave the finest of it to wash down 
in spring, when you cut out the old wood. 
That is all they need.” 


The Herbaceous Peony is indispensable for May and June. 
flowers of any hardy perennial and grows better and better year by year 


YEARS WAND? GEUS: SBEMDERTVAND) SBP aie Rage AS 


This left, as the only legitimate places 
for flowers, the borders of the drive to the 
garage and a long, wide space along the 
boundary of the lot on that side, from even 
with the front of the house clear back to the 
garage behind. Part of this garden space 
was sheltered by a clipped Arborvitae hedge 
on the north. “In the borders along the 


drive we must plant things to be handsome 
the season through, and the same here, to a 
certain extent,” I explained. ‘‘But in this 
big border you can indulge your preferences, 
grow flowers to cut, plant the overflow of 
roots and bulbs from the other borders, your 


plant gifts and the treasure trove from trips 
to wood and meadow. So, though we be- 
gin with some perennials and many annuals, 
this sheltered place will gradually become 
a big hardy border—the fascinating kind 
that ‘never was born, but growed’ like 
Topsy.” 

The front of the house was our first care. 
It must be made to nestle cosily in green, 
not look as though dropped by a tornado. 
Flowers were not permanent or big enough, 
my friend ruled out Rhododendrons as 
expensive and Junipers and Hemlocks as 
gloomy, so we achieved our desire with 
Boston Ivy over the brick porch and mixed 
flowering shrubs, not planted in a packed 
bank but high and low side by side. Each 
side of the porch there are two Van Houtte 
Spiraeas for show in May; two Wiegelas 
(pink rosea and crimson Eva Rathke) for 
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June; two Altheas that will stand pruning 
to medium height for September; and two 
black Alders grouped with Thunberg’s 
Barberries for winter red. 

Then we began on the drive borders. 
My friend is a business man who knows the 
value of good foundations, and that whole 
border was dug out two feet down and filled 
up with a mixture of rotted stable manure 
with an equal part of the surface soil which 
was rich, sandy loam. Quite a job, but it 
paid. It will be years before that border 
needs remaking and the growth in it is 
wonderful. 

For March bloom here we planted 
when the fall came Snowdrops and 
Crocus, hundreds of them, in splashes 
just inside the edge. In ‘“‘apart- 
ments’ three inches under theCrocus 
we planted quantities of the earliest 
variety of Poet’s Narcissus, for April. 
I have seen them in full bloom with 
two inches of late snow around their 
ankles, smiling sweetly through icy 
tears. This Narcissus is one of the 
loveliest of cut flowers and lives 
generation after generation. 

For May’s bedecking I shared my 
precious edging of old fashioned 
Clove Pinks because they were the 
same spicy things my friend re- 
membered in his mother’s garden 
and are almost impossible to buy. 
With these we planted in several 
places the lovely Arabis albida that 
breaks into snowy foam late in April 
and lasts more than a month—one 
of the finest low flowers in the world 
for dazzling white masses in spring. 

For June my friend thought he had 
Roses enough, so we used Peonies 
along the drive, setting them in 
clumps of three, twelve feet apart. 
These flowers are so large that they 
lose their really delicate beauty if 
too many blossoms are seen close 
together. We chose soft pinks and 
creamy whites among the “herba- 
ceous”’ Peonies, thefavorite Festiva maxima, 
Sydonie for its rare flush, Whittleyi (or 
Queen Victoria) for early white blossoms 
and Humei for late pink ones. We set them 
in September and they bloomed fairly well 
the next June, but the second year they 
were the wonder of the neighborhood and 
will be as long as the border stands. But 
I would plant in early spring if it had not 
already been done in the fall. 

For July and August we wanted cool 
looking flowers here, so we set, between the 
Peony clumps, Pyrethrum uliginosum and 
behind them hardy Phlox in white and 
pink. No planting of any size seems quite 
complete without some sort of Daisy in it, 
and this Pyrethrum or giant Daisy is the 
freest flowered, hardiest and showiest of its 
tribe. It does not spread weedily but can 
be divided every year or two in spring or 
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For April the lovely Arabis albida that breaks into snowy foam late in the month. One Roses for June, and thanks to the newer Hybrid Teas for August and September, too- 
of the finest of low flowers for dazzling white They bloom the same year as planted 


And what more satisfying in all the annuals than the modern improved forms of China The Shirley Poppies for three weeks in July in their delicate shades of pink, white and red 
Aster. According to when it is started in frames or outdoors for early or late summer (always without black) blend with each other in immense variety of combinations 


With September comes the graceful flowers of pink and white Cosmos from seed started Nothing in the month of May outclasses the Madonna Lily, which however needs planung. 
in March. Glorious for garden effect and for cutting in September; and in large masses, not singly 
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fall and is literally a gleaming, snowy mass 
of blossoms in July and part of August. 
Because of the rich ground in this border it 
grew between four and five feet high; in 
poorer soil it reaches three feet. 

Of pink Phlox we planted Elizabeth 
Campbell and Gladstone; for red, Coqueli- 
cot and Lothair; for white, Bridesmaid, 
Andrew Hoffer and the marvelous late white 
Jeanne d’Arc., The florets of this variety 
are incredibly large and each of its great 
panicles is a boquet. The Phlox lasted 
well through September. The Cosmos 
started in hotbeds in March, began to 
flower in August with its myriads of airy 
flowers, so the border was a sight those two 
months. After the first year small hem- 
locks with hardy Hydrangeas in front of 
them replaced the Cosmos, but it certainly 
rose to its opportunity for display that year, 
and won extravagant praises. 

Back of the Peonies in lines now thick, 
now thin, we planted Lowerie Asters, the 
New England Aster and wavy leaf Aster 
(A. Undulatus) and behind these Helenium 
orgyalis or lance leaved sunflower. Both 
Asters and Sunflowers are the hardiest 
of perennials. In October the sunflowers 
stand seven feet high, thickets of small 
blossoms of palest yellow, cheek to cheek. 
Winds do not break them, they sway so 
obligingly, nor can cold seem to dismay 
them, for the last of their cheery bloom is 
sometimes cut for the Thanksgiving dinner 
table. Below these and all about them 
surge the blue and violet seas of Aster 
bloom. The Lowerie is pure blue. The 
New England Aster has larger florets and 
in this rich ground, with plenty of water, 


blooms in the richest purples imaginable. 
The wavy leaf Aster grows only three feet 
high, holds to violet tones in its wealth of 
flowers and keeps the brave sunflowers 
company to the very last. 

In beginning the long boundary border 
we arranged for white and yellow Tulips 
and Daffodils for a foot back along the edge, 
to be put in in the fall where dwarf annuals 
would provide cover for the bulbs and color 
for the eyes allsummer. A fixed rule to set 
no perennial within eighteen inches of the 
edge protected the bulbs from spade and 
trowel. To help out the Tulip bloom we set 
the Easter blooming English Primroses, 
hardy yellow Alyssum and white creeping 
Phlox; and wild Marsh Marigold (called 
Cowslip Greens by many) to hold its shining 
clusters of gold cups with the Daffodils. 
Though “a waterside character” like 
Rogue Riderhood, Marsh Marigold will 
bloom beautifully in gardens and its foliage 
is unusual among spring flowers. 

For May flowers we chose cream and 
white German Iris, Forget-me-nots of early 
and late sorts, big white English Daisies 
and the dainty pink Bleeding Hearts. An- 
other part, away from the blues, held the 
purple velvet Irises, Lupines and many 
white Columbines. Here we found a plant- 
ing of the lovely white candidum Lilies 
(that someone had set out in September) 
that remained as the chief glory of June, 
helped out by Sweet Williams and Canter- 
bury Bells in pink and white. We kept 
strictly to things easy to grow and generous 
of bloom; Delphiniums were regretfully 
ruled out as prey to disease and tender 
Roses as too exacting. It was a pity the 


Lilies were not planted against the hedge; 
but this was a well established, healthy 
planting and a wise gardener lets such alone. 

For midsummer white we planted 
meadow rue (Thalictrum aquilegifolium) for 
its fleecy foam, Yuccas for their stately 
spires of creamy bells, with large colonies 
of Hollyhocks and brilliant clumps of Tiger 
Lilies. In July the annuals joined the 
parade and we had the very best annuals 
for garden show and house adornment: 
The Shirley Poppies flamed for three weeks 
of this month in their silken ballet dresses 
of tender tints. Drummond Phlox (var. 
grandiflora alba) spread a snowy carpet of 
enormous florets in clusters over part of the 
bulb edging, and California Poppy did as 
much for another part. 

No attempt was made to keep perennials 
and annuals separate. Behind the masses 
of white Meadow Rue blazed the. panicles 
of feathered red Cockscomb. Hardy Carna- 
tions, the lovely clustered Marguerite Car- 
nations that bloom two seasons and the an- 
nual Fireball and Snowball Pinks, bloomed 
all together. The Bachelors Buttons (Cen- 
taurea) that blooms till snow, we sowed with 
the Poppies. When the Poppies were 
pulled up the Centaureas covered the 
ground. We had single Petunias by the 
hundred, pale pink and white from selected 
seed. 

In September Boltonia shakes her thou- 
sands of white Daisies against the hedge 
where Hollyhocks towered in July. In 
front of the hardy yellow Chrysanthemums, 
grown outdoors from cuttings that bloomed 
the first fall, grow brown velvet French 
Marigolds. 


What I Want and What I Can Afford — By Fletcher Steele, 222 


A FEW QUESTIONS THAT MUST BE DECIDED BY EVERYONE BEFORE THE GARDEN IS 
ATTEMPTED — HOW ARE YOU TO DETERMINE THE LAYOUT OF THE NEW HOME? 


house with fitting grounds, you 

say—a unified work of art, the 
expression of your individual ideas in which 
you can comfortably live and have your 
being. Let us analyze the problem, first as 
a whole, lest piecemeal undertakings result 
in finally a patchwork quilt instead of a 
tapestry. 

There are two introductory factors to be 
determined. The first is what you want: 
the second, what you can pay for. The 
character of the artificial environment and 
the existing natural conditions are fully as 
important but they can wait until later 
articles of this series. 

An American with a formal layout in 
mind has the best native precedents. All 
our Colonial gardens were laid out on formal 
lines, generally with strong axes and often 
symmetrically balanced. For the medium- 
sized or small place there is the old 
fashioned northern arrangement which 
was convenient and intimate. The house 
was built near the street. A small yard 


O YOU intend to improve your 
1) place? You want a- pleasant 


Washington’s plan for Mt. Vernon reproduced from the 
“Georgian Period in America’ which copied it from draw- 
ings in the Toner Collection in the Congressional Library 


adjoined it on the rear. In early examples 
this was for service. It provided circula- 
tion between kitchen, well, smoke-house, 
and woodshed; it served as bleaching and 
drying yard. Under the shade of a grape- 
arbor at one side the women spun, sewed, 
and gossiped on hot summer days. Later 
with wealth came servants. My lady 
escaped menial usefulness, finding time to 
become fastidious. The yard was divided. 
The bleaching lawn and other strictly 
service appointments were put next the 
kitchen and screened by trellis or bushes 
from the yard next the living room. Here 
sewing and gossiping were the only original 
functions still exercised, but they must have 
found it suited to their needs, as no Colonial 
mansion was without it. In size and shape 
it irregularly fitted house and lot, boundary 
limitations. Shrubs surrounded it forming 
a barrier against the garden just beyond. 

A straight path which cut through the 
shrubbery opposite the rear door of the 
house extended the length of the garden 
which was generally arranged with formal 
beds on simple lines. It was a useful spot, 
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Mount Vernon remains as a masterpiece of planning with its broad open lawn approach 


flanked by trees 


fruits and herbs for medicine and savory 
taking precedence over merely pretty Roses 
and Gillyflowers. They, however, were 
never forgotten. The sketch shows the 
typical arrangement. 

It will be seen that the layout was con- 
venient. There was economy of space. 
It was orderly without lifeless T-square and 
triangle precision. Each unit—house, stable, 
yards and gardens—was located in careful 
relation to the others. None dominated, 
leaving awkward areas too small or too 
large properly to fulfil their functions as so 
often happens to-day when the house is 
built before the rest is planned. The house 
is perhaps the most important feature, but 
it is far from being the whole place, as 
architects are apt to consider it. 

Another noteworthy point is the insigni- 
ficance of lawn areas. The broad lawn, 
to-day considered so important that one 
after another feature is cramped or omitted 
to make room for it, was not inherited from 
our New England forebears. There was 
clipped turf between house and street. 
The small rear yard was grassed or paved 
with rough flagstones. 

Lawns did appear in the grander designs 
of the South, however. Few people realize 
the splendor of the early Virginia schemes. 
Fortunately, several very fine examples are 
still extant, notably Mt. Vernon, Monti- 
cello, and Hickory Hill. Conditions were 
similar to those of country estates to-day. 
Houses, stables, lawns, and gardens were 
large, using the services of corps of servants. 
But here not less than in New England the 
whole arrangement was studied before 
building the house, which was located with 
careful reference to the accessibility and 
exposure of gardens, minor buildings and a 
proper approach. The schemes were fre- 
quently symmetrical but never stiff. 

An American is not tied to native pre- 
cedents, however, as the architectural styles 
of all places and periods have been borrowed. 
Why not the landscape architecture? It is 
true that we have so-called ‘“ English,” 
“Ttalian,” and “French” gardens. But the 
adaptations are rarely made with the 


fidelity to the original type shown in the 
architecture. This is a pity. An Italian 
palace, be it in Rome, Italy, or Rome, New 
York, loses much of its effectivemess shorn 
of proper setting. The reasons for ‘‘period 
gardens” are identical with those for 
“period architecture” and “period rooms.” 
If you go in for one you should go in for the 
others. 
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Typical arrangement of the American home plot in which 
will be noted a ‘‘feeling’’ of balance and harmony yet with- 
out formality, and geometrical repetition 


Here is a portion of the more cultivated garden, where formality was admitted to give 


balance. It spells comfort 


As a matter of happy fact, on the other 
hand we have developed with peculiar 
felicity an American style of domestic 
landscape architecture and architecture. 
In both cases, irregular informal pictur- 
esqueness is the keynote. Spaciousness and 
symplicity with a maximum of convenience 
are conspicuous qualities. In the ground 
few changes are made from the original 
topography. Approach roads curve to find 
the better grade, or skirt a rocky ledge; 
wide lawns roll away from the house. 
Servants’ quarters and buildings are con- 
venient but subordinate; gardens and 
terraces make life pleasant. This may 
sound very like a description of English 
“informal landscape gardening.” In like 
manner a description of the typical American 
country house would sound like a mere 
variation from the English. But they are 
both truly American, although this is not 
the place to explain why. 

A further study of our modern landscape 
architecture reveals an appreciation of ex- 
isting natural beauty and a certain artistic 
eagerness to find in this local charm the 
motive for the whole design. It is conscious 
effort to exploit what is good and to remove 
or remodel what is unsightly. No matter 
how rustic (abominable word!) it is never 
a copy of nature, but a man-made work of 
art, created by elimination as well as addi- 
tion. There are two main elements of such 
landscape compositions. One is the beauty 
of ground and water forms such as a distant 
sweeping hillside or intimate ravine, brooks 
and ponds. The second is the varied 
charm of vegetation from the unspoiled 
sturdiness of a mountain oak to that per- 
fection of sophisticated topiary work, the 
clipped grass lawn. Ground forms and 
vegetation are combined with endless 
changes, each one to form a_ landscape 
picture. 

Now all landscape architecture, whether 
formal or picturesque, costs. It takes 
common sense and studied artistry to make 
the first necessary general plan. Even 
when one knows exactly the desired result, 
it is wise to hire experts to help in the 
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execution, whether of house or grounds. It 
takes money to carry out the work. It 
continues to cost money to maintain the 
place when constructed. Both these costs 
must be kept in mind when the plan is 
made. ‘The cost of construction and main- 
tenance bear little relation to one another. 
An expensive place to build is frequently 
the least difficult to maintain, and vice 
versa. For instance, a drive made with 
good pipe drains, gutters, thorough and deep 
foundations, with the best bituminous 
binders, will take very little attention to 
keep in shape, while an ill-made dirt road 
requires constant patching, crowning and 
watering to be practicable. 

It is important not to start more than 
can be done well. A single bed, well pre- 


Comfrey, A Healing Herb 


1s THE summer of torts, I found a.new-old 
garden plant in cultivation here in my home 
town. It grew—fitly enough, if one consider folk 
tales and the old lore of herb gardens—with Mari- 
golds, Tansy, Rue, Chamomile, Wormwood, Mints, 
Balm, Fennel, Alehoof, Rosemary, and pots of 
Myrtle—in the front yard of a Lithuanian miner’s 
house. It was the Comfrey. It had been brought 
twenty miles as a bit of root-cutting; and its parent 
stock had been raised from seeds carefully fetched 
by Lithuanian immigrants from the Niemen Valley 
region, a district terribly familiar to us here of late 
because of dispatches from the Russian war zone. 

Robinson’s “English Flower Garden”’ speaks of 
several forms of Comfrey as “bold but somewhat 
coarse plants, suited for naturalizing in open sunny 
places, since their foliage has a fine effect in masses. 

ate Symphytum officinale effective in a gar- 
den of hardy flowers, although generally seen only 
in mixed collections of hardy variegated plants.” 

: To my friends in Pennsylvania, though, 
who were nursing one fourfoot plant as a treasure 
hardly to be again obtained from a lost old world 
a]l ruined and swept bare by fire and sword, the fol- 
iage of the specimen was its negligible part. The 
heather-like pink flowers were prized in little bun- 
ches, ringed with sprigs of Rue, for windowsill bou- 
quets. Seed was being gathered carefully, to start 
other neighborhood plantations. The big black 
roots, ultimately, would be dug and used as our 
medieval ancestors all used them—for “‘the breath- 
ing and the heart.” 

Russians and Lithuanians here, I learn, boil 
these roots, fresh if possible, dried if fresh cannot be 
had, add eggs to the water when partly done, and 
eat eggs and roots in the liquor, with or without 
boiled white potatoes; this to relieve the weakness 
and oppression sometimes following very heavy labor 
or lifting of great weights. Both of these people 
here at the mines pride themselves on feats of 
strength and endurance, and temporary prostration 
from overstraining the heart is a well recognized 
ailment. The older women keep in their houses 
stock of ‘fold country roots” of various sorts for 
home treatment; and the black Comfrey is a most 
prized simple with which to dose men and boys 
who have overdone. So implicit is the belief in its 
powers as a restorative that remarkable cures 
usually follow its administration! 


pared to grow plants is better than a dozen 


poorly, or not at all, prepared. In the long 
run the most economical way to do is to 
get a plan of the whole place. With this, 
complete as much as you please at any 
one time. In this way mistakes are not 
made which must be torn out, often at 
considerable expense and done over. 
Lastly, don’t let your enthusiasm run 
away with you and start more than you 
can afford to maintain or than will perma- 
nently hold your interest. Maintenance 
costs money and labor. Any one who 
expects to do most of his own gardening 
must remember that it exacts a good deal 
of constant and careful work. Plants are 
like any other pets. You can not feed 
Fido to-day and let him starve over 


Sunday, when you are away at Cousin 
Henry’s. While the bad results of such 
intermittent attention to your garden will 
not be so quickly apparent to the neighbors 
as Fido’s scandalous neglect; they will none 
the less show sooner or later. Women who 
attend to their own gardens had better not 
pay long visits or work on committees, 
save for the Garden Club. 


[Editor’s Note——In subsequent articles Mr. Steele 
will follow the subject of the reasonable develop- 
ment of the Home Plan in its logical progress, 
discussing the factors of environment and existing 
conditions, the forms of gardens, how to make the 
most of what you have to do with, what to plant 
and how, etc.; also, what not to do and, in general, 
will show how the new house may become a real 
home without starting out on a scale too elaborate 
to maintain to the end.] 


Modern scepticism sent me to the Encyclopaedia, 
and then to Britton and Brown’s ‘Illustrated 
Flora,” (VoJ. III, p. 67) where the Comfrey has 
five or six centuries of pedigree as a healing herb to 
its credit. One of the English folk-names of the 
plant in this latter authority is Back-wort, or Knit- 
back—eloquently suggestive, indeed, of strained 
muscles! And when the exact dryness of the 
“Tilustrated Flora”’ condescends to give any botani- 
cal specimen a human history or dooryard setting, 
great indeed must be the mass of legendary au- 
thority accumulated behind such mention! The 
Comfrey is, in fact, a ‘‘confirma”’ of Gothic Latinity 
—a setter-up plant—a pick-me-up—greatly es- 
teemed by Gerard and his simplers as a restorative. 
In England it was also an astringent for stopping 
the bleeding of wounds, either bruised leaves or a 
decoction of leaves and roots, being applied to 
sword cuts; but taken internally, it was supposed 
to increase the flow of blood froma wound. Allover 
northern Europe, at least up to the reign of Queen 
Victoria, Comfrey was one of the medicinal plants 
of peasant and villager; and credited with the 
same properties as my Lithuanian and Russian 
friends here in an alien new land ascribe to it to-day. 
Strange, indeed, that an obscure plant should have 
a continuing life and tradition, overseas, through 
wars and ruin and the death of nations! 

Pennsylvania. E. S. JoHNson. 


Success with January Sweet Peas in the South 


AST winter, when there was the Jeast activity in 
gardens, I decided to grow Sweet Peas. Some 
of my friends were so unkind as to say that Sweet 
Peas could not be grown in the South by an inex- 
perienced amateur; but I was determined to make 
the attempt. Requests were sent to half a dozen 
specialists for catalogues and literature pertaining 
to,Sweet Peas and their culture, and after they were 
received the real difficulty came—the selection of 
varieties to plant. I had space in my garden for 
only a few varieties, so after a time my list 
was reduced to the following named varieties: 
Angelina, early pink; Le Marquis, early blue; 
Mont Blanc, early white; Countess Spencer, soft 
pink; Elfrieda Pierson, huge, pale pink; Stirling 
Stent, orange salmon; Irish Belle, lavender; King 
Edward, dark scarlet; Mrs. Hugh Dickson, apricot 
cream; King White, pure white. 
From the time that the orders were forwarded to 


the time that the seeds arrived, I was busy prepar- 
ing the ground to receive them, following the in- 
structions given by the seedsmen so far as possible, 
enriching and deepening every foot of the soil to be 
used. About January 25th the seeds came, and 
were immediately planted along a wire netting 
fence that had been stretched along the prepared 
ground. In about two weeks after planting, the 
tiny sprout-like shoots began to appear, and by the 
end of February they were given their first cultiva- 
tion. After this the ground was regularly stirred, 
and kept loose and free from weeds at all times. 
By April, the plants of the early type were in fine 
bloom. 

One day, during the latter part of April, I noticed 
a big, fat bunch of buds pushing out from one of the 
tall Spencer vines. From that time onward, my 
attention was almost wholly given to the Spencers, 
and soon they burst into a wealth of bloom so 
fragrant as to scent the entire garden. No less 
beautiful were the delicate blossoms of Irish Belle 
and the extraordinary blooms of King White, Stir- 
ling Stent, though not so large as the others of its 
type, was a favorite because of the uniqueness of 
its color. 

The vines were cultivated and watered through- 
out the summer whenever they showed signs of 
needing it, and they continued to flower until after 
the first light frosts in November. 

Mississippi Burorp RED. 


Is the Beech Lightning Immune? 


Gf Pesos is an old saying that a Beech tree is 
never struck by lightning. Has any scientist 
ever attempted to explain or disprove this theory? 

We had an interesting experience with a Beech 
tree this past summer and as it was on our own 
lawn and under close observation daily we know 
that the facts are correct. 

During a severe thunder storm about the middle 
of June a very heavy flash of lightning struck and 
badly shattered a long grape trellis bordering the 
lawn. About r5 feet distant was standing a splen- 
did specimen of weeping Beech—Fagus sylvatica 
var. pendula. The trunk was absolutely free from 
scratches or marks of any kind and apparently 
the tree was not injured in the least. But at the 
very tip-top was a small bunch of scorched leaves, 
and the extreme ends of the low-drooping branches 
—touching the earth in places—were withered and. 
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blackened. The ground toward the trellis was 
torn up in ridges. From these signs we decided 
that the bolt of lightning had first struck the top 
of the tree, slipped down the wet leaves of the 
outer branches to the earth; the main force crossing 
to the wooden grape trellis and there doing its real 
damage. We were thankful that the damage was 
at least reparable and the experience convinced us 
more than ever that a Beech tree was immune from 
the effects of lightning, though it still might not be 
a safe harbor in time of a thunder storm. 

Weeks passed.. The tree flourished and gave us 
delightful shade while we related its narrow escape 
to wondering friends. Then some one artmounced 
that the Beech trunk looked peculiar—moss and 
various fungus growths appeared and in some places 
the bark was loose and rattled. It looked serious, 
but as the leaves seemed healthy and in good condi- 
tion we hoped that it would in time survive the 
shock. Slowly however the bark withered, loos- 
ened, and died, until by mid October it was entirely 
off for a height of four feet and we finally gave up 
hope of seeing it another year. The photograph 
was taken at that time. - Please notice that the 
foliage is still in perfect condition. It seemed won- 
derful that the leaves could stay on and alive with 
no circulation of sap until they naturally ripened and 
dropped after frost. Even the new leaf-buds for 
next year were properly formed. 

Now our theory is this:—a Beech tree can be 
struck and killed by lightning the same as any other 
tree but because of its peculiar physical makeup it 
does not immediately show the effects and its final 
death will instead be attributed to some blight or 
disease. The trunk does not split to shreds like an 
Oak tree, nor like a Tulip or a Chestnut does the foli- 
age die from top to bottom and hang on all summer 
brown and withered—a conspicuous object that can 
be seen for miles across country. 

The weeping Beech is frequently seen as a lawn 
tree, having many qualities such as slow growth, 
compactness, and long lived that make it desirable. 
But as a rule it is crowded into a group of other 
trees and neglected until it is unshapen and 
scrubby. To attain its highest beauty it must be 
planted as a single tree and be unhampered in its 
growth. 

The tree photographed was planted in 1883. After 
30 years the trunk measured 64 inches in circum- 
ference. Its owner (a nurseryman and a tree lover) 
gave it individual care and attention and claimed 
that was the most perfect symmetrical specimen of 
weeping beech in America—with one exception, and 
that is the parent tree on Long Island, that was 
brought from England by William Prince, who was 
the first to introduce its kind to this country. It is 
standing now on the lawn of a private house—part 
of the original Prince nursery at Flushing—and is 
a monarch in size and appearance. 

Penna. Evror S. BRINTON. 


This fine Beech tree was certainly injured by lightning. 
Whence comes the legend that Beech is immune? 


Does Platycodon really ‘‘Winter Kill ?”’ 


HE Platycodon is a relatively neglected plant 
in hardy borders outside of a nurseryman’s 
show plots. I have been told by amateur growers 
that it winter kills. As in my own garden it thrives 
in a cold spot and endures all sorts of neglect, 
famine, and pestilence, I have been for some seasons 
looking for a fact back of this bad reputation. Last 
year I think I found a reasonable cause for its 
“‘failing.”’ 

Structurally, the root is like a poor sort of forked 
parsnip that gets left in the ground because it is too 
poor to market; and the successive years’ growths 
spring from the outer rim of the crown just under 
the ground. The roots are white and conspicuous, 
but the sprouts come of a most invisible blue- 
green-brown. They are as brittle as the best as- 
paragus. Not until they are four inches high does 
the tip expand into noticeable embryo leaves, and 
these remain for some days of a dim, lurid tint hard 
to see when one looks directly down upon the plant 
in full daylight. Daffodils are gone and Lily-of-the- 
valley coming into flower before the stems of the 
Platycodon really declare themselves to the eye of 
the gardener. 

I do not believe that the Platycodon “winter 
kills,” but that instead it is very generally hoe-and- 
trowel murdered. The spring weeding cannot go 
undone in the average border. The clean-up week, 
admirable for fibrous-rooting herbs and _ shrubs, 
spells a genéral beheading of Platycodons all over 
the garden; and once the mischief is done, the plants 
are likely to die unless an undeveloped eye remains 
to start a secondary sprout from. 

The remedy, if I am right, is latetweeding, careful 
weeding; and so far as possible, spring neglect of the 
Platycodon patch. Wonderful little seedlings will 
spring up around the parent crowns, too, if the soil 
is not chopped up; and these hold one big bell on a 
wiry thread of stem in July, like some sort of an 
Alpine Harebell, blue, pure white, or crossed to 
shaded blue on white. They transplant well at 
almost any stage of growth, and the prettiest forms 
can be picked out to keep in a choice bed. Young 
or old plants are gross feeders, and like nitrate of 
soda sprinkled thinly on the soil between rows. 
The white plants give most valuable cut flowers for 
church decoration or tall formal bouquets, at a sea- 
son when white flowers are scarce. 

Penna. E. S. JOHNSON. 


Decorating the Luncheon Table 


ANDERING about among friends this last 
spring, a beautiful arrangement of white and 

green upon a luncheon table met my eye, a decora- 
tive touch for the month of May. A rather shal- 
low circular bowl of white Italian paste, supported 
by half a dozen little pillars, was filled with grace- 
ful sprays of Spireea van Houttei; toward the center 


of the bowl Deutzia Lemoinei showed itself in little © 


spires of white bells; and among these stood grace- 
fully many leaves of fresh ribbon grass. At the 
base of the supporting pillars on the lace garniture 
of the table lay an ordered wreath of fresh green 
leaves, uniform in size, of Ampelopsis Veitchii. 
The whole composed an object of beauty to fascin- 
ate the eye with its spring coolness and freshness. 
Michigan. Mrs. FRANCES KING 


The Ponderosa Lemon 


HE Ponderosa lemon is, without doubt, a 
decided novelty to most people. The fruit 
grows so large, more than four times as large as an 
ordinary sized lemon, that some discredit the fact 
of its being a lemon at all. The Ponderosa origin- 
ated at Hagerstown, Md., and is claimed to be a 
cross between the common lemon from which it 
gets acidity, flavor, and shape, and the grapefruit, 
to which it owes its large size, compact growth, and 
early fruiting habit. The blossoms are about the 
size of a tuberose, a waxy white in color, and very 
sweet scented. The foliage is very glossy. 

I have a plant in my garden that I set out about 
six or seven years ago. It cost fifty cents and was 
ten or twelve inches high when purchased. Twice 
in its youth it was killed to the ground during the 
winter, but each subsequent spring it would grow 
out again from the roots. One unusually warm 


Ponderosa Lemon growing in a Georgia garden. It is an 
interesting cool greenhouse or window plant in the North 


winter it withstood the winter without any pro- 
tection, and flowered the following March for the 
first time. Most of the flowers were blown off, 
however, and only two fruits matured, each weigh- 
ing two pounds. In two months it was flowering 
again, when it produced more than two dozen perfect 
fruits. In two more months another crop of flowers 
appeared, setting an unusually large number of 
fruits. This proves the plant to be an ever-bearing 
variety, and as such it is catalogued by some nurs- 
erymen. This plant or bush is four and a half feet 
high and the same in diameter, is very bushy and 
compact. Last winter I made a frame around it, 
then another frame or wall around the first one, 
leaving a space between the two of about eight 
inches. In this I packed plenty of pine needles, 
which make it very warm on the inside, the top being 
covered with heavy oil cloth, which can be removed. 
in the day time ‘to admit sunshine. About six 
months are required from blossoming to ripened 
fruit; in a greenhouse of course, it would not re- 
quire so much time. 

The Ponderosa lemon is not only ornamental but 
also profitable to grow. A plant the size of the 
one I have will easily produce two and a half boxes 
of lemons, and in the summer time here lemons 
usually sell for eight or ten dollars a box. As I 
have already stated this variety produces several 
crops a year, bearing flowers the year round, there- 
fore, the amount produced in twelve months would 
be greater than two and a half boxes. 

For fertilizer I use well rotted horse manure and a 
commercial fertilizer rich in potash, which tends 
to make the plant fruit. The rich nitrogenous 
manure gives size and color to the fruit as well as 
growth to plant and the phosphoric acid adds 
flavor. Apply the fertilizer very early in spring 
and not too close around the plant, especially 
commercial fertilizer. To get large fruit give 
plenty of water which, if necessary, may be applied 
in trenches close to the plants late in the afternoon, 
the trenches being covered over with dry soil as 
soon as the water has soaked in. 

The Ponderosa lemon is not a budded or grafted 
fruit; therefore, cuttings may be rooted or seed 
planted. I would prefer growing from cuttings, 
however, as they come into fruiting much sooner 
than seedlings, although the seedlings may produce 
the healthier plants. They might not come as true 
to type as cuttings. 

Georgia. eG OTEED: 

N AVERAGE day’s work with a two-horse 

walking plow is a little less than 1} acres, 
while an average day’s work for a_three-horse:- 
sulky plow is between 2 and 23 acres. 


Pin Money Crops for the Home Gardener—zy F. F. Rockwell 


I. 


This introductory article is the first of a series that will appear during the year in which the big opportunities of a really small garden 


Epitor’s NOTE: 


Opportunities and Limitations 


will be emphasized. The possibility of making a small cash return from the back yard will appeal to many suburban home makers who are still “buying a home.” 
The thought in these articles is not commercial production in the ordinary sense but rather suggestive of ways and means to make the garden plot do a little more than 


just feed the family. 


P TO the limit of what the family can use, 
the kitchen garden offers the most profit- 
able employment for such space as may 
be available on the small place. Up to 

that limit; but it is because this limit is lost sight of, 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, that the possibility 
of cash profits from the small garden is seldom real- 
ized. Almost invariably the home garden is planned 
to fit the available land—a_ tenth-of-an-acre, 
quarter-acre, or acre, as the case may be. The con- 
sequence is that the most intensive methods of culti- 
vation are not employed; a great deal more of many 
things than are actually needed are grown, and farm 
crops such as pumpkins, squash, potatoes, large 
varieties of sweet corn and other space-users, which 
should have no space in the small garden that is 
planned for maximum profits, are used to “fill up” 
the spare room. 

To get the greatest possible amount of returns 
from his limited amount of ground, the small gar- 
dener must make a radical change in his methods. 
He must plan his garden to fit the table, instead of 
planning it to fit his garden plot. The very mini- 
mum amount of space possible should be used for 
supplying the home table—and when you really 
set yourself to the task you will find that you can 
grow on a quarter of an acre practically everything, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, that you have 
heretofore been growing on a half acre. I am not 
saying that you can do it with half the work, mind 
you; it may take as much, or nearly as much, in time 
and money for fertilizer, seed and so forth, as it did 
before; it will take a great deal more in care and skill 
in garden planning. But the advantage will be 
that at least a good part of your garden space will 
be available for the growing of some cash profit crop. 


IS IT WORTH WHILE 


Is it worth while? Can profits be made on small 
plots? Can the “pin money” gardener compete 
successfully with the professional market gardener? 
Naturally these questions will arise. They can all 
be answered in the affirmative. Minimum profit 
of from twenty to two hundred dollars should be 
possible on one-tenth to one-half acre cash crops, 
according to the time that can be given, to the 
skill of the gardener, and the amount of the crop. 
Profits greatly in excess of these, on small areas, 
are by no means exceptional. 

The quarter-acre gardener has several very de- 
cided advantages over the commercial grower. In 
the first place, results are feasible on a small scale 
which are practically impossible where things are 
grown by the acre. Onions have yielded at the 
rate of 2,700 bushels totheacre! At the rate—that is 
the point! A few short rows produced more than 60 
bushels—they are worth a dollar and a half a bushel. 
Two or three times as many perhaps could have 
been produced at the same rate; the ground was 
fertilized cheaply with hen manure and hard wood 
ashes—the product of the home place. They were 
grown by the ‘‘transplanting method,” which will 
be described in detail in a later issue. Strawberries 
grown by the hill system in intensive cultivation 
will yield a quart to the plant—at the rate of twenty 
thousands of quarts or two to three thousands 
dollars per acre! But growers who plant straw- 
berries by the acre, on account of labor and other 
reasons, do not find it feasible to employ this method 
which is perfectly practicable for a small plot. 
Celery, salads, melons and a few other things offer 
the same possibilities of a tremendous percentage of 
profit when grown on a small scale. 

Nor are the profits from pin-money crops con- 
fined to vegetables. Flowers for cutting can be 
grown in abundance at very slight cost. Those 
which are most certain to give satisfactory results, 
and most likely to find a ready demand after they 
are grown, will be mentioned in detail later. The 
possibilities in the growing of plants, both flower and 
vegetable, for a small retail trade, with detailed 
instructions for getting a start in this interesting 
and profitable line, will also be discussed. 


THE SMALL GROWER’S ADVANTAGE 


The small grower also enjoys some other real ad- 
vantages. In commercial gardening, the grower 
meets a much more serious problem in finding a 
profitable market for his crop than in producing it 
at a low cost. From fifty to eighty cents of the 
consumer’s dollar never gets to the grower. The 
small grower often has the chance to dispose at retail 
prices of all his products; even where he cannot do 
this, the prices he will receive from grocers and others 
selling direct to the consumer, will be from twenty 
to seventy-five per cent. higher than those which 
the wholesale grower receives. Moreover, having a 
highest quality, the small grower enjoys a tremend- 
ous advantage in his chances of disposing of his en- 
tire product, as well as getting a better price for it. 
Furthermore—and this is a point which no one who 
has never tried to grow crops on a commercial scale 
can appreciate—the pin money gardener will have 
no labor problem. He can charge up his own time 
on the crop he may be growing or not—that is a 
matter of bookkeeping which will not affect the 
actual cash returns from his work. That is a minor 
point. The important thing is that he will not find 
himself staring a crop failure in the face because he 
can not get extra ‘‘hands,” at any price, just when 
he has to have them. For the most part he fur- 
nishes his own “hands”; and a few hours of extra 
work if things do seem to be getting ahead of him, or 
an extra assistant for some half Saturday, will pull 
him out of the danger. Another thing—statistics 
show very plainly that the greater the capital em- 
ployed in proportion to the size of a farming or gar- 
dening ‘“‘business,” the greater will be the per- 
centage of profit; and the small grower generally 
has a great deal more capital in proportion to 
the operations he undertakes than the average 
commercial grower—a great deal of that capital 
may be in the shape of home-made fertilizers, such 
as hen manure and ashes, labor, power, and so forth, 
but it is capital nevertheless. That, and the ad- 
vantages in marketing already mentioned, are two 
of the things which make possible an exceptionally 
high percentage of profits from small gardens, al- 
though they are not generally taken into considera- 
tion. 


A WORD OF CAUTION 


On the other hand, I want no reader to mis- 
understand me, nor to get the idea that by simply 
squeezing his table vegetables up into one half of his 
garden and by planting onions and celery, or straw- 
berries and dahlias or gladioli, into the remainder 
of it, he is going to find himself a couple of hun- 
dred, fifty or twenty-five dollars ahead in cold 
cash at the end of the season. 

The lazy, the frail, and the inexperienced gar- 
dener should plant squash and pumpkins, instead 
of onions and strawberries. To adopt this plan of 
making your garden yield greenbacks as well as 
green vegetables you simply must put into it more 
thought, more time, more work and more cash. 
If your vegetable garden already takes all the spare 
time you can give, and no assistant is available, 
it would be simply courting trouble and loss to 
plant more. On the other hand, there is many a 
garden in which the services of an assistant on Sat- 
urdays or Saturday afternoons through the season 
would be a really profitable investment. The mere 
certainty that you can produce satisfactory results 
in growing your crop or crops, however, is not a 
sufficient guarantee to justify undertaking the work; 
fully as important is the preparation for market 
and the finding of a market. This side of the ques- 
tion is, in fact, so vital that in the several subsequent 
articles that deal with individual crops this matter 
will receive special attention. 


SOIL MUST FIT THE CROP 


In addition to these factors of success there are 
some other essentials which should be considered— 
the first is that of soil. Its condition is more im- 
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portant than its type, so long as it is all suited for 
gardening. If it has been highly cultivated and 
fertilized for a number of years past, you know 
what you can count upon in the way of crop produc- 
tion. Otherwise, your first task should be to make 
sure of abundant, fine well-rotted manure to give a 
dressing at least three inches thick; this should not 
be applied, of course, until just previous to plowing 
or spading the soil. It is well, also, to engage your 
fertilizers now so that there will be no delay in get- 
ting them quickly delivered when you are ready to 
use them. If you use ready mixed fertilizers, which 
are the more convenient for the very small garden, 
be sure to get the very highest grade possible. It 
should have a minimum analysis of 4 per cent. 
nitrogen, 8 per cent. of available phosphoric acid . 
and ro per cent. of potash. If war conditions make 
it impossible to buy mixed goods with as high a 
percentage of potash as this, secure all the hard 
wood ashes you can find locally. For a quarter acre 
patch 6 to 10 cords of manure, five to ten hundred 
of high grade market garden fertilizer, ten to fifty 
bushels of hard wood ashes, would be adequate 
supplies of these to lay in. Unless the ground is 
very poor, you would not need the maximum 
amount mentioned of all. A combination of the 
mean amounts of all three, will give the quantities 
and forms of plant-food to produce big crops. 


WATER SUPPLY ESSENTIAL 


Of the other conditions, the most important 
is an abundant water supply. Most small gardens 
are situated where water is available. With mod- 
ern methods of irrigation, such as were described in 
THe GARDEN MacGazine for last July, [a further 
discussion of these will be presented in a later 
issue-—EpiTor.] the gardener can equip a garden 
of this size, provided hose or pipe to bring the 
water to the garden is already on hand, for a very 
few dollars. Big crops are sometimes produced 
in favorable seasons without artificial irrigation, 
but I most emphatically advise anybody who 
expects to achieve maximum results not to at- 
tempt to get along without artificial irrigation. 
Hand watering with the hose is not practicable 
even with such small gardens as we shall con- 
sider. The time required is too great and the 
water cannot be properly applied. Incidently, 
irrigation will double and treble the yield which you 
can get from the space devoted to growing vege- 
tables for your own table. 


HAVE A SPECIALTY 


Another point which should be fixed firmly in 
mind in the beginning is that your chance for success 
depends very largely upon your making a specialty 
of one or two things. Growing but one or two crops 
for profit, and putting your entire attention on 
these, you will be able to produce them more 
economically and they will be of better quality; 
you will, also, be able to get better tools and develop 
more skill in their use, with one crop, than with six; 
and what is of still greater importance, in selling you 
can establish a reputation and develop a market 
that will take your entire output of one thing where 
you would find it next to impossible to do it with 
several. . 


WAYS TO.MARKET 


The marketing, varies for the different crops. 
It may, however, be said in advance that four 
different methods are open to the home grower 
—the local retail market, which can be worked up 
among friends and neighbors; selling direct to the 
local retailer; selling by parcels post; and the road- 
side market for automobile trade which, where the 
proper conditions exist, can be developed to good 
proportions and is highly profitable because you can 
get the highest retail price at your own door. Ways 
of developing these different methods of shipping 
will be taken up in connection with the crops that 
are best suited to each. 
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Quality and Reputation 


Ae of the seeds, plants and bulbs that you purchase are 


bought on the reputation of the seller. Even the most 


MKMrIrOW'WiWsW«W«WéiCSYH#u@#WW WW’ ,p [1 


] thoroughly trained seedsman or horticulturist is unable to give 
Y a satisfactory opinion without exhaustive tests, and with this 
/ fact in mind it is always desirable to first investigate the repu- 
Y tation of your seedsman. The business of Peter Henderson 
Z ; 

Y & Co., was established in 1847 and has been built to its present 
Y : : 3 P 
proportions by the most careful attention to quality. 


The third generation of Hendersons are in charge today and there is 
something more than just a plain business relationship existing between them- 
selves, their employees and their customers. When you buy Henderson’s 
seeds you buy 69 years of experience; you buy the prestige and reputation 
of years of successful seed raising and selling; you buy seeds that have 
behind them the sentiment brought out by many years of careful, consci- 
entious attention to our customers and their wants. ‘The very smallest part 
of the cost is represented by the seeds and it is by far the most important. 
Try the Henderson way this year and see if there isn’t a difference. 


WCW WG 


“Everything for the Garden”’ is the Title of our Annual Catalogue 


It is really a book of 206 pages, handsomely bound, with a beautifully 
embossed cover, 14 color plates and 1,000 half tones, direct from photographs, showing actual 
results without exaggeration. It isa library of everything worth while, either in farm, garden or home. 


A Remarkable Offer of Henderson’s Specialties 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds, we have made up a Henderson Col- 
lection, consisting of one packet each of the following six great specialties: 


Ponderosa Tomato Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Big Boston Lettuce Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
White Tipped Scarlet Radish Spencer and Eckford Mixed Sweet Peas 


In order to obtain the largest possible distribution for our annual catalogue, “Everything for the 
Garden,” we make the following unusual offer: Mail us toc and we will send you the catalogue, 
together with this remarkable ‘“‘Henderson Specialty Collection.” 


WWM @]@MMMW@—CV_@YWMIZWJ/I]})YJMVVUUU CCC HMMlllllda 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash Wireren tienderon & Co: 
This collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope which, when emptied and : 35-37 Cortlandt St., New York City 
returned, will be accepted as 25c cash payment on any order for seeds, i I enclose herewith roc for which send catalogue and 


= “Henderson’s Specialty Collection,’ with complete 
# cultural directions, including the “Henderson Garden 
Plans”’ as advertised in The Garden Magazine 


plants or bulbs amounting to one dollar, or over. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street New York City 
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The Readers’ Service is prepared to advise parents in regard to schools 
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Railroad » | 


famous for its fine, well-kept station lawns, 
has for years used “PENNSYLVANIA” 
! Mowers, because they do the best work 
with least labor, and give the longest, most efficient 
service. 


“Pennsylvania” 
Quality Lawn Mowers 


do not require re-sharp- | Perfectly adjusted bearings and 
ening after a dozen years | parts insure permanent align- 
of use. They have auto- | ment and easy driving. The 
matically self-sharpening, | long wheel-base makes smooth 
work possible over uneven 


|| crucible tool-steel blades, 
lawns. Last a generation. 


every one oil-hardened and 
water-tempered— an exclu- Mailed Free “1 L2wn—lts Making and 


Care,” an instructive book 
written for us by a prominent authority, gladly mailed 


sive feature. | free to anyone interested. 


SUPPLEE-BIDDLE HARDWARE COMPANY, Box 1575, PHILADELPHIA 


: de 
State the State for Qualitys Sake 


“STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW” 


“PROGRESSIVE” the Best of the Fall-Bearers, also all 
of the Standard June Sorts, including our Wonderful New 
Seedling, “COLLINS.” We also have the Best Varieties 
of RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, CURRANT and 
GRAPE PLANTS. Our 1016 Catalog describes all 
of these, also tells how you can get one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the GARDEN MAGAZINE Absolutely FREE. 


C. E. WHITTEN’S NURSERIES, Box 10, BRIDGMAN, MICH. 


The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish information about Retail Shops 


Garden Sources of Potash 


NIieS experiment station experts believe it is 
useless to try to raise crops without potash. 
Such crops as beets, potatoes and asparagus require 
more potash than some other crops, but our garden. 
soils need applications of this important plant food 
from time to time in order that flowers, fruits and’ 
vegetables may be grown successfully every season. 

There are three essential plant foods—nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. To supply the latter 
element in sufficient quantity seems to be giving our 
scientists the greatest concern at present. Since 
1895 there has been a gradual increase in the im- 
ports of potash from Stassfurt, Germany. Less 
than 150,000 tons of potash were imported in 1895, 
but more than 1,500,000 tons were imported during 
the fiscal year ended just before the outbreak of the 
European war in 1914. This source of potash 
supply is now cut off for an indefinite period, so that 
gardeners are thrown on their own resources to sup- 
ply their soils with this important plant food. 

But every garden contains sources of potash of 
its own. For the past ten years I have grown crops 
in abundance by simply utilizing the home garden 
supplies of potash. This element may be derived 
from many waste products of the orchard and gar- 
den in sufficient quantity to supply the requirements 
of growing crops. 

There are natural supplies of mineral salts in all 
arable soils. Some of these soils contain more 
potash salts than others. Muck, peat, gravelly 
and sandy soils are very deficient in potash, but 
clay loams usually contain sufficient unused potash 
salts for good gardening. These mineral substances 
are the natural supplies of potash in soils. Where 
cultivation has been carried on for years, the potash 
in surface soils has been largely consumed by grow- 
ing crops. Unless potash in some form is annually 
supplied to meet the drain made by crops, soils de- 
crease in fertility and crop production becomes more 
and more difficult. But subsoils of clay loams and 
other soils rich in mineral salts contain large quan- 
tities of potash though not in readily available form. 

The present_problem of the gardener is to bring 
these supplies to the surface and to render them 
available for growing plants. Deep plowing or 
deep spading of garden soils will aid in this result. 
It becomes a matter of proper cultivation of the soil: 

But there is another factor beside cultivation. 
The use of organic matter will aid greatly in making 
mineral potash available as plant food. In fact 
organic matter serves a twofold object—it gives up: 
its contained potash and renders more soluble the 
mineral saJts of potash. 

All organic matter contains a certain quantity of 
potash. Beet and mangold leaves contain a high 
percentage of potash. When these waste products. 
are turned under, their decay not only liberates. 
their contained potash as food for subsequent crops, 
but they also increase the solubility of potash min- 
erals in soils. Deep cultivation and organic manures. 
will supply our gardens with a supply of potash that 
might otherwise be useless. 

The chief sources of potash supply around or- 
chards and gardens are many substances usually 
allowed to go to waste entirely. Dried weeds, hedge 
trimmings, prunings from fruit trees and bushes, 
shade-tree cuttings, corn cobs, and other waste 
materials found around every garden. The best. 
way to secure the contained potash in these mater- 
ials is by burning. The resulting ashes contain 
large quantities of potash in readily available form. 
The amount of potash varies with the material 
burned. Analyses of various organic ashes give 
the following percentage in potash: 


(Cornicobs® ase ee een eLONLONAOSG, 
leicekoisormwlres G5 6 o@ 5 0 eo Ot ny 
Prunings from fruit trees and bushes . 8 to 10‘ 
Weeds and other organic wastes. . . 5 to 7“ 


These garden supplies of potash are practically 
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Get Roots Like These 
on Wm. P. Stark Trees! 


Hardy, Ozark Mountain Grown, Specially Trained 


William P. Stark trees are famous not only for their unusually heavy, wide-spreading root- 
systems, which bring the trees into bearing very young, but also for their hardiness and 
thriftiness. Thousands of New York, New England, Pennsylvania and other Northern plan- 
ters prefer our Stark City grown trees because they establish themselves quicker, grow faster 


and succeed under most severe conditions. We ship everywhere—safe arrival guaranteed. 


J. H. Hale 
Peach 


In the largest 
peach crop in 
history this 
year, the J, H. 
Hale brought 

remium 
prices, selling 
at $2 to $2.5 
per bushel, as 
against 8oc. 
to $1.25 for Elbertas. Outyields Elberta, 
doubles it in size, far better quality, better 
keeper and shipper, higher color—biggest 
money-maker in peaches. Caution—Our exclu- 
sive contract with Mr. Hale guarantees you 
genuine trees Look for trademark signature 
on tag, registered in U.S. Patent Office. 


Delicious 
Apple 


Luscious flavor, 
delightful juicy 
crispness and fra- 
grant aroma, very 
hardy; bears 
young. Delicious 
succeeds every- 
where—New 
York, Ohio, 
Massachusetts 
have produced 
some of the finest quality, highest colored 
specimens grown. See catalog for other good 
apples. 


Montmorency 
Cherry 


Largest, finest, best 
ofitsclass. Seelist 
in catalog, best 
sours and :sweets— 
our I-year cherry 
trees with well- 
branched tops. 
heavy roots, re- 
markable value for 
the money. 


New 1916 Book 
Mailed FREE 
160 Pages—200 Illustrations 


The greatest book of its kind ever published. 
Written by William P. Stark and J. H. Hale, ‘“The 
Modern, practical—a_ veritable 
This book is our only repre- 


Peach King.” 
fruit-grower’s guide. 
sentative —write for it today. 


Just the Facts You 
Want 


—Gives complete description of fruit, shape, 
color, quality, etc. 

—Tells when fruit ripens, season of use, 
etc. 

—Describes growing habits, hardiness, 
where each variety succeeds best. 

—Which are best money-makers for your 
section. 

—Gives weak points as well as good ones. 

—Peach-ripening chart; gives dates of 
succession of ripening, earliest to latest. 

—TIllustrated with nearly 200 photographs 
of fruit, trees, orchard scenes, etc. 

—Tells right distance to plant, number of 
trees or shrubs necessary per acre. 

—160 pages, fully indexed, easy to 
find what you want. Handy pocket 
size. 

--Prices in plain figures under each 
variety. Same low grower’s prices 
to all. 


en 


— 


all purposes. 
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Roses and Shrubs 


Roses—Field-grown; all 
varieties, Teplitz, 
Snow Queen, Kaiserin, 
Caroline Testout, Doro- 


best 


flowers, mass 


Hardy Perennials 


—Peonies, Phlox, Iris, etc.. See list in catalog. 


/ Extra Large 
Trees to 
Early Buyers 


Owing to an unusually favorable 
growing season, we can give first- 
comers extra large apple trees at 
no advance over regular prices. 
Mention this in writing. 


No 
Agents ! 


Save 
3 tol, 


Buy direct from the nursery and get lowest growers’ 
prices. Ourtreesare all propagated under William 
P. Stark’s personal supervision, specially trained in 
the nursery rows to give you well-balanced, sym- 
metrical, highest quality orchard and garden trees. 
And at prices that save you money. 


SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED BY 
FAMOUS ‘‘3000 MILE’’ PACKAGE 


Wherever you live, you will get your trees and plants 
in perfect condition, fresh from the nursery, in our 

“3,000 Mile Package” originated by Wm. P. Stark. 
We have branch express office in our own packing 
houses—shipments go direct to the train. Safe 
arrival guaranteed anywhere. 


HUNDREDS OF GARDEN MAGAZINE 
READERS BUY FROM US YEARLY 


They like our double-guarantee of true-to-name, the 
strongest put out by any nursery; they like the un- 
usually strong, vigorous, big-rooted trees we grow; 
they like the satisfaction that personal dealing al- 
ways brings; and they like the saving made possible 
by our “Direct-from-nursery” plan. Why don’t 
YOU try it this year? 


WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES 


Box 788 Our address is easy toremember-. The 


town is named after our nurseries 


STARK CITY, MO. 


eal Apples 
lexi Peaches 
[] Pears 


thy Perkins, etc., for cyt NAILER Sate en se eth od Seal 08 
planting, climbers. 
Shrubs — Best and hardiest for ALO ESS eee ee ote 


If you wish information about dogs apply to the Readers’ Service 


WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES 
Box 788, Stark City, Missouri 


Please mail me your 160-page catalog. I am interested in 


Ea J. H. Hale Peach 


a Plums 
imal Cherries 


(ea Bush Fruits Fa Strawberries 


FS RO Approximate Number of trees desired. 


(Give Street or R. F.D. Number) JR Leas 


Grapes 


All best varieties— 
Also Blackberry, 
Currants, Goose- 
berry, etc. Wonder- 
ful new Endicott 
Plum, being planted 
by the thousands, 
full description in 
catalog. 


Everbearing 


Strawberries 


Bear first season, 
fruit all summer. 
Our everbearing 
strawberries paid 
for cost of all 
plants, cultivation and care first season 
set out, yielding $5 to $7 per crate. We 
picked ripe berries to November 14th at 
Stark City. Order plants now, as de- 
mand is tremendous. 


Delicious Apple 


[ Roses 


il Ornamentals 
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| How to Duplicate 
Their Charms 


HE loveliness and charm of England’s 

i gardens, that have for centuries been 

the inspiration of poets and wonder- 

ment of travelers, can be duplicated by you, 
if you but plant Sutton’s Pedigree Seeds. 


Our superb 192 page Garden Guide tells 
you of gardening results, the like of which 
you had not imagined possible. In it, you 

will find described among our special developments, choice 
varieties of flowers and vegetables, many of which are not 
yet known on your side of the Atlantic. 

Then thereareincluded, those delightful old-time flowers, 
sweetly reminiscent—and, therefore, soindispensable to the 
completeness of every English Garden and eagerly sought 
for, in dependable varieties, by your true garden lovers. 

So elaborate and expensive is this flower and vegetable 
Garden Guide, published by us at Reading, England, that 
you will readily appreciate our reasons for asking that 
thirty-five cents in stamps be included with your request 
for a copy. This amount will at once be returned, with 
your first purchase equalling $5. 

To be sure of receiving your catalog in time, send 35 
cents promptly to 


Setter ron 


Royal Seed Establishment 
Reading, England or 


WINTER, SON & COMPANY 
64-C. Wall Street, New York 
Sole Agents for the United States, East of the Rocky Mountains 


Gooseberries 
Currants 


GRAPE VINE 


Best varieties—finest grade of stock. For the home 
garden—for the vineyard. 


Book on Grape Culture—Free 
Contains valuable, practical information — planting, 


Don’t fail to ask for the New 
Horsford Catalogue, ready with 
the new year, before placing your 
spring orders. If you live where 
winters are cold, it is just what 
you need in selecting for your 
spring planting. It offers shrubs, 
trees, vines, hardy: ferns, wild 


HORSFORD’S 
Hardy Plants 


cultivating, pruning. Every grape grower needs it. From a EE GS les ih, aR ote 
Write today for free copy. Hardy F. H. Horsford, Charlotte, Vt. 
T. S. HUBBARD CO. _ Box 55, Fredonia, N. Y. Climate 


How to Grow Fruit FREE 


Write today for our book —more than a catalog. Tells what to plant in your locality, how to plant, trim and spray. 
Describes and pictures our immense stock of Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Pears, small fruits, etc.— all “‘ Wood Quality” 
stock. Also our big stock of ornamental trees, shrubs and plants for beautifying your home grounds. We sell direct only 
—at big money-saving prices. We will send this book absolutely free. Don’t fail to write for a copy—return mail brings it. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES eren de 7000; 210 GARSON 


AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


If you wish information about dogs apply to the Readers’ Service 


as valuable as commercial kainit. This fertilizer 
contains only 12 per cent. of potash in the form of 
potassium oxide. This is not nearly as available to 
plants as the potash in ashes of garden waste prod- 
ucts. These different forms of organic ashes con- 
tain potassium carbonate, one of the most readily 
soluble potash salts. 

For this reason care must be used in handling the 
ashes of garden wastes. If rain or dew falls on them, 
they may lose half their fertilizing value in a single 
night. This would not make so much difference if 
the materials are burned in places where the fer- 
tilizer is desired, as the rain would carry the dissolved 
potash into the soil, where it becomes fixed either 
by soil micro-organisms or by organic substances. 
But if these ashes are required on some other part 
of the garden or at some other season of the year 
than when produced, they should be gathered as 
soon as cool enough and kept dry. They may be 
preserved for a considerable time without loss of 
fertilizing value, if they are thoroughly mixed with 
superphosphate and kept in a dry place. A small 
quantity of this mixture placed around flowers and 
vegetables will result in increased growth and vigor. 

Corn-cob ashes furnish an excellent supply of 
high-grade potash for gardens, sometimes equalling 
40 per cent., or practically three times the fertilizing 
value of kainit. I have used corn-cob ashes abund- 
antly for years with excellent results. Corn is 
bought in bulk on the cob for feeding poultry, and 
the cobs are kept for use in the kitchen range during 
the sumnier months and for the open fireplace on 
cool nights in spring and fall. They make a hot fire 
for both purposes. These ashes are carefully pre- 
served for future use or placed on growing crops in 
the garden where most required. Peas, beets, as- 
paragus, and other early vegetables respond quickly 
and profitably to small quantities of corn-cob ashes. 

As previously stated, easily soluble potash salts 
like potassium carbonate do not readily wash out 
from the soil because they become fixed by micro- 
organisms and decaying organic matter. Wherever 
good gardening is practised by using sufficient or- 
ganic ashes and ‘manures and by deep tillage to 
bring up the subsoil occasionally, the quantity of 
potash in garden soils may be increased rather than 
diminished by cropping because more potash is sup- 
plied by these means than is removed by the crops. 
This is one of the best ways to conserve soil fertility. 
Both are good garden practices. By making use of 
the natural supply of potash that is right at our 
hands, every gardener in America can grow flowers, 
fruits and vegetables successfully year after year 
without relying on importations of commercial 
potash fertilizers and without decreasing the fertility 
of his soil. 


Kensington, Md. James B. Morman. 


Successful Management of the 
Small Farm 


apeRe is so much fascination in running a 
small farm that the owner often wishes for a 
larger area, even against his better judgment. The 
man who increases both investment and taxation 
must be sure of his abilities or of his bank account; 
the man who increases his farm without enlarging 
his bounds, obligations or taxes—such a man is a 
master mechanic, a captain in his industry. And 
still the doing of such noteworthy work is not so 
difficult as might be supposed. The bold, patient 
engineer of a farm will ‘“‘stake out the job,” and 
then make it his daily work, with a definite end in 
view. Every square yard of waste land will be 
utilized; time, labor, fertilizer will be conserved, 
and so economically, so scientifically applied, that 
results will immediately begin to appear. 

First, any owner whose operations seemingly run 
themselves, or whose returns are not satisfactory, 
will do well to consider, first, where the general 
efficiency may be increased by the saving of time. 
Is a half-hour wasted after meals because the im- 
mediate work is not decided on in advance? May 
not the team going to town for grain take at least 
a part of a load of something to sell? Or if it goes 
in with a load, may it not have something to bring 
back? 

Second, the wise application of labor and its 
economic direction, included in which must be 
recognized, more and more, the necessity to interest 
the employees and to keep them contented and 
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A Few Words 
to Our Friends After Forty Years 


W: realize that 1916 is for us a very special occasion. We shall never again celebrate a Fortieth Anniver- 


rT \ 


sary. We feel this announcement of our New Catalog should be more of a “‘heart-to-heart”’ talk with old 
friends and planters and the new ones whom we would like to enroll as firm friends of the House of Burpee. 

For forty years we have rendered faithful service. For forty years we have tried to make each year’s service 
more nearly ideal. This untiring effort has built tor us not only the World’s Largest Mail-Order Seed Business 
but also a world-wide reputation for Efficient Service and Undisputed Leadership. 

More opportune than anything that we ourselves may say about ‘‘Burpee-Quality Seeds” are the many remark- 
able things our thousands of customers and friends have said and continue to say about them. These customers 
return to us year after year, not because seeds cannot be found elsewhere, but because of our superior quality 
and service. Any one who is not thoroughly satisfied with the products raised can have his money back 
any time within the year, for such is the guarantee that protects all who plant seeds bought from Burpee of 


Philadelphia. 


Fortieth Anniversary Edition of Burpee’s Annual 
“The Leading American Seed Catalog” for 1916 


is unlike any other. While maintaining its familiar form, we have tried to make it better than ever before. This 
SILENT SALESMAN of the House of Burpee is a bright book of 182 pages. It tells the plain truth about the 
best seeds, as proved at our famous Fordhook Farms, the largest trial grounds in America. Every page has been 
revised carefully and improved where possible, also some changes have been made in the “‘Bull’s-eye”’ varieties (©), 
as suggested by another year’s experience. Several novelties of unusual importance are presented which cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. The front cover illustrates, in nine colors, the greatest novelty in Sweet Peas,—the most 
beautiful “Fiery Cross”. The back cover shows two famous Burpee Bantams,—Golden Bantam Corn and Blue 
Bantam Peas. The colored plates show, painted from nature at Fordhook Farms, six other Burpee Specialties in 
Vegetables, the finest new Burpee Spencers as grown at Floradale, the California home of Sweet Peas, and the 
unique new Gladioli, Fordhook Hybrids. 


This Catalog is mailed free. A post card will bring it. Write today and please mention The Garden 
Magazine. 
Of unusual interest are two special souvenirs prepared by two of the most expert women workers 
in America, both of which are free to our customers in celebration of our Fortieth Anniversary. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. saree Buidines Philadelphia 


The Readers’ Service is prepared to advise parents in regard to schools 
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Give Your Home a Setting 


mongst a succession of bloom, and 
an approach that’s inviting with 


Ellwangers Barry 


We make a specialty of collections 
for large and small gardens and 
private estates, hardy stock, well 
rooted, true to name. Perfect speci- 
mens only. 

The most complete stock in Amer- 
ica—fruit and ornamental—standards 
and unusual varieties. 

When you buy from us you deal 
with the nursery direct — saving 
agents’ profit, and securing stock 
well packed and not damaged by 
many handlings. You’ll be surprised 
how much a few dollars will buy. 

We have led the way in the 
Nursery Business for three genera- 
tions. Our stock is backed by a 
reputation gained by 76 years of fair 
and honest dealing. Ask the best 
authority you know. 


This Guide is Free 


Write at once for our 76th Annual Cat- 

ae It is a standard guide, a 
useful handbook and 
manual containing val- 
uable cultural directions, 
indispensable to planters. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mount Hope Nurseries 
Box 206 Rochester, N. Y. 


VOSES 


of NewCastle 


are the hardiest, most vigorous, freest- 
blooming rose plants in America. Always 
grown on their own roots in the fertile soil 
of New Castle. We are expert Rose growers and 
give you the benefit of a lifetime experience, Our 
list, the most select in America—embraces every 
desirable Rose now in cultivation. An immense 
stock at right prices. Our rose book for 1916, 


“Roses of New Castle” 


tells you how to make success a certainty. It is the 
most complete book on rose culture ever published. 
Elaborately printed in actual colors. Gives information 
and advice that you need. Send for your copy of this 
book today—a postal wiil do. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 121, New Castle, Indiana. 


happy. To own a separate cottage even though 
an humble one, where a man and his wife may live 
and have a garden, often brings more contentment 
than one can imagine. 

As to the wise application of labor: I know two 
men, each owning 4-acre gardens. No. 1 keeps his 
surface shuffled over by the use of a wide, thin hoe, 
killing all weeds before they are half an inch high, 
No. 2 is always struggling in a sea of weeds three to 
fifteen inches deep. I saw two men digging for a 
wall foundation. One threw out the earth and 
stones and later threw in the stones again. The 
other tossed the stones behind himself as he shoveled 
in the ditch, and lifted out the soil only. Some- 
times one man can do more alone than two together. 

I was told recently by a skilful small farmer, that 
“T never plan my work while I am laboring. For 
one half hour daily I walk over my place. During 
that time I am the boss farmer. I note the work 
that needs to be done first and give the order; then 
I become a laborer for the balance of the day and 
carry out the order.” 

Third, the saving of manure and its application. 
Few crops can use it green to best advantage. To 
ferment and compost it is costly and often wasteful. 
Some manures will ruin a crop, as for instance hen 
manure applied to potatoes, beets, turnips. Several 
substances, like North Carolina ground rock or 
kainit, conserve and enhance the value of the drop- 
pings, making the stables more sanitary mean- 
while. Every field ought to have an experiment 
plot to determine its special needs. 

Connecticut HOLLISTER SAGE. 


Blotch, A Dreaded Apple Disease 


HE apple blotch, a comparatively new disease, 

which is threatening the apple crop is, more- 

over, the most serious disease of the fruit with which 
the orchardist has to contend. 

It first appeared in the southeastern part of the 
United States and was considered a southern disease 
with which our northern growers would not have to 
contend; but it has spread gradually north and west 
until the central western states are infected, and I 
have found it in three widely separated counties in 
Pennsylvania. 

It attacks the young wood, making small cankers 
which persist for three or four years and which serve 
as centres to continue the disease in the tree. It 
also attacks both the blade of the leaf and the petiole; 
when the latter is injured badly the leaf drops per- 
manently. The greatest injury is to the fruit. 

The blotch injury first appears, from six to eight 
weeks after the petals fall, as a dark slightly sunken 
spot with or without a fringe margin. It grows 
larger, and in case of a bad infection the spots 
coalesce, the result being a brown or black surface to 
the apple which is more or less cracked, depending 
upon the severity of the attack. 

All varieties are not attacked with equal severity. 
Those which are very susceptible to it are Missouri 
Pippin, Ben Davis, Limber Twig, Dominie, North- 
western Greening, White Winter Pearmain, Hunts- 
man Faronte, Arkansas Black, Maiden Blush, Haw- 
thornden, Smith Cider, Tolman Sweet, Fameuse, 
Wagener, Gano, Willow Twig, Gilpin, Mammoth 
Black Twig, Stark, Mann. Those moderately 
injured by it are McAfee, Ralls Genet, Yellow Bell- 
flower, Ingram, Northern Spy, Stayman, Fink, 
Minkler, Wealthy, Rome Beauty. Slightly injured: 
Jonathan, Grimes Golden, Winesap, York Imperial, 
Rhode Island Greening, Rambo, Baldwin. 

Unlike the scab, dry weather ‘has but little effect 
upon its spreading. The attacks are about as 
severe in a dry summer as in a wet one. 

Apple blotch can be controlled by spraying with 
bordeaux mixture, made with three pounds copper 
sulphate, four pounds lime to fifty gallons of water. 

The first application is made three weeks after the 
blossoms drop. If, however, at this time the weather 
is damp use concentrated lime-sulphur diluted one 
part to forty of water to prevent bordeaux injury to 
the young fruits. 

The second application is made from two weeks to 
one month after the first application, using the 
3-4-50 bordeaux; but again, if the weather be wet, 
substitute lime-sulphur. The third spray is ten 
weeks after the petals fall, using bordeaux. Arsen- 
ate of lead can be added to the bordeaux now to hold 
the insects in check. 

Penna. HAROLD CLARKE. 


Write tc the Readers’ Service for suggestions abou! garden furniture 
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America’s Nursery 
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1916 Be Ready—Send 
Today—Plant Early! 


Gorgeous Flowering Trees and Shrubs, 
Omamentals, Inviting Shade Trees, Vines, 
Fruits, Roses, Plants, Seeds, etc., fully des- 
cribed and beautifully illustrated with half- 
tone plates. No Agents. Save money— 
buy direct from America’s leading nursery- 
men—62 years’ expert experience. 

Hardy, Lake Erie grown stock, vigorous, 
symmetrical, free of disease. Seven kinds of 
soil, over 1200 acres, 60 acres of roses, 48 
greenhouses. 

Up to 450 carloads shipped annually. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Thou- 
sands of regular customers everywhere. 

Why run unnecessary risks when you can 
deal direct with America’s foremost growers? 
Get our catalogs—avail yourself of their 
valuable information, save money and dis- 
appointment. See our special collections of 


Seeds, Plants, Trees and Shrubs. 
Write Today! Our catalog tells what, when 


and how to plant; acquaints 
you with numerous new and distinctive varieties; quotes 
low direct prices. Send at once for our general catalog 
No. 2 for Trees, Plants and Seeds, or for more des- 
criptive Fruit and Ornamental Trees, No. 1. They 
are free! Address today, Dept. 133. 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 


OrcHips in the United States 
Send twenty-five cents for catalogue. This amount will be refunded 


on your first ese 
AGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Grower and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


STRAWBERRIES 


(SUMMER AND FALL BEARING AND ALL 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS) 


Strawberries and all Small Fruit Plants mean big 
and quick profits for you at small outlay of money. 
We are headquarters for Summer and Fall 
Bearing Strawberry Plants, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Gooseberries, Currants, Grapes, Fruit 
Trees, Roses, Shrubs, Eggs for Hatching, Crates, 
Baskets, Seed Potatoes, Asparagus, ete. Best 
varieties, lowest price, 32 years’ experience. 
Our free catalogue is brimful of valuable infor- 
Write today. 


mation. Be sure to send for s. 
x 629, 
L. J. FARMER, Pulaski, New York 
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Enjoy Your Garden The Year ’Round 


You can easily have fresh vegetables and blooming flowers even in the winter if you are properly equipped. 
Just a little land, a backyard, vacant lot or farm lot is all that is needed. You can make that bit of ground 
pay you big dividends with a greenhouse or hotbeds if you use the 


Duo-Glazed Sash System 


It gives you the pleasure and profit of winter growing with no risk and little work. Superior workmanship and every modern 
convenience at a very low cost. 


Brighten your home with flowers. Safeguard your health with fresh crisp vegetables. Put joy and zest into your life. Have 
appetizing dishes every day of the year and still keep down the cost of living. 


None of the hard toil that was necessary with old systems. The Duo-Glazed System makes the work as easy as a summer gar- 
den. No matter whether you live in the city, town or country, there’s a Duo-Glazed equipment to fit your needs and your means. 
This equipment has made 


Winter Gardening Profitable and Easy 


Put in your outfit now. There are months of bad weather ahead of you. In all of them you can enjoy flowers and fresh vege- 
tables the same as in summer. The work will be not drudgery but delight. 


Callahan Duo-Glazed equipment is furnished in sectional greenhouses of many sizes, including the “Little Gem”’ a luxurious hot 
water heated all glass garden frame 5 x 8 for only $49.50. Complete including hardware. With or without hot water heater. 
Duo-Glazed Hotbed Sash in units to suit with all frames, complete or sold separately. We also furnish single glass and all greenhouse 

material. Best Louisiana Red Cypress tenoned in creosote, with careful workmanship, 
make these very durable, almost everlasting. 


Write for our catalog. Tell us whether your interest is in greenhouses or hotbeds. 
We'll show you how easy it is to grow plants 
365 days in the year—and how little it costs. 
Write us today—please. 


Callahan Duo-Glazed 
Sash Co. 


136 Wyandot Street 
Dayton Ohio 


The Readers’ Service gives information about real estate 
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Seeds with a Lineage 
REAT BRITAIN the home 


of proud castles and magni- 
~ ficent grounds. Also the 


home of Carter’s Seeds from which 
for generations those magnificent 
grounds and their beautiful gar- 


dens have sprung. 


Over there when people who 
“belong” speak of seeds they 
think of James Carter & Co. To 
them Carter’s Seeds represent the 
highest standard of purity and ger- 
mination attained through cease- 
less, painstaking care given to 
testing, selecting and improving 
their variations. You may now 
secure those same tested seeds 
for your American garden. 


Send for Carter's “ Garden & Lawn” 1916 
Edition (free of charge). A wonderfully 
illustrated seed catalogue containing 16 
color pages as well as useful directions on 
planting and cultivating. Write now for 
the edition is limited. 


biting 


Tested 
Seecht. 


104 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Branch of James Carter & Co., Raynes Park, London, England 


Gladioli 


No flowers are easier to 
grow, none can compare with 
them in beauty and variety. 
Through an accident a portion 


iN 

Wits of my stock of such well known 
\ / xg varieties as Red Canna, Glory, 
il Niagara, Yellow Bird, Arizona, 


Lily Lehman, Mrs. King and 
others, have been mixed. To 
dispose of them I am offering 
25 bulbs, guaranteed to bloom, 
for $1.00. The supply is lim- 
ited. Order early. 

L. VON ELM Hempstead, N. Y. 


Hardy Vines For All Purposes 


INES are not necessarily confined to use on 
walls, fences and arbors, or even to making an 
old tree sightly. Each garden will suggest new 
places for them. Plant a vine wherever you think 
you would like one; the following will grow almost 
anywhere and, once established, will practically 
take care of themselves. They effectively give the 
lie to the excuse, ‘‘Gardening takes so much time 
and I have so little.” 

Spell hardy with a capital letter and you describe 
accurately Virginia Creeper or Woodbine (Ampelop- 
sis quinquefolia). It is besides extremely rapid of 
growth; ten feet a season may be expected of it. 
A piece of the vine layered two or three inches below 
the ground will send up shoots at almost every node. 
A well established root suckers so freely as to supply 
an entire neighborhood with vines. Each little 
sprout, if pulled up with but a small piece of root, is 
certain to grow. The variety Engelmanni is not 
reliable. It may stand up for a number of years 
until some extremely cold weather kills it to the 
ground. The beauty of the Virginia Creeper is the 
crimson of its leaves in September. 

Winter never kills nor even freezes back the 
native wild Grape (Vitis riparia). There is little 
danger of excessive watering as a grape root will 
thrive in standing water for several years at least, 
while on the other hand it can pass through succes- 
sive years of drought and light rainfall without in- 
jury. Those who enjoy the perfume of the garden 
should not be without a grape vine for its fragrance 
possesses a subtle penetrating quality. Near the 
vine there is a soapiness about its perfume, more 


The Japanese Clematis excels as a vine for late summer 
flower. 


pronounced some years than others. Both the 
Woodbine and the wild Grape make excellent ground 
covers, the Woodbine more so because of its ranker 
growth. 

The wild Clematis or Virgin’s bower (Clematis 
virginiana) in its rugged vigor is almost a weed. It 
leafs out earlier in spring than the Woodbine or the 
Grape and is a bit more open of foliage. The title, 
“Old Man’s Beard,” as this Clematis is frequently 
called, conveys a very adequate idea of its appear- 
ance in fall. The foliage of older vines is very apt 


The Readers’ Service will furnish information about foreign travel 


Livingston’s Tomatoes 


are valued by all friends of this fruit as the choicest 
procurable. Our new “globe”? shaped sorts are 
of ideal shape with solid meat of finest flavor. 


Trial Packet of Livingston’s ‘‘Globe,’’ Illustrated 
below (enough seeds for 250 plants), 10c. postpaid 


Useful 128-page Catalog ‘R] : | : 
and Tomato Booklet 

Nearly 300 illustrations from photographs and honest descrip- 

tion make the catalog one of the most 

reliable seed books published. ‘Tomato 

booklet”’ explains why we are the 

leaders in the tomato line. Both 


books are free. May we send 
copies to you ? 


The Livingston Seed Co. 
646 High St. 


Buy Trees Direct 


We cut out the Agents and give you Big, Discount from 
Agents’ Prices. You save almost half the ordinary cost 
All our stock, including hedgings, roses, fruit and orna- 
mental trees. shrubs and small fruit trees, is healthy, pro- 
ductive and fully pedigreed. You take no transportation 
chances, because we guarantee delivery in 

perfect condition and pay all freight or 

express charges to your station. Not 

a single dissatisfied customer last year. 


This Pear is a Sure Profit-Puller 


Known as the Beurre Bosc or Thanksgiving Pear, 
and proves to bea sure buy. When cold-storaged 
until the holiday season, this variety frequently 
sells as high as $8.50 a barrel. 
Write today for FREE book that’s chock-full of 
helpful information. 

WM. P. RUPERT & SON 


Box 95, Seneca, N. Y. 


ILLETT’S 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark, Shady Places 

Plan NOW to get ready to plant your native 

ferns, plants and bulbs early in the spring. 

Early planting brings best results. 

Send for descriptive catalogue of over 80 pages. 

It’s FREE. 


EDWARD GILLETT, 3 Main Street, Southwick, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 
Ambler, Pennsylvania (18 Miles from Philadelphia) 


Spring Terin of regular two year course 
begins Feb. 14th. Practical and theoret- 
ical training in the growing of fruits, 
vegetablesand flowers. Simple carpen- 
try. Bees. Poultry. Preserving. School 
Gardening and elementary Landscape 
Gardening. The demand for trained 
women to fill positions, along horticul- 
tural lines, is steadily growing. Eliza- 
beth Leighton Lee, Director, Consult- 


ant to the Garden Club of America. 


PARK 


Flowers 


at prices that will surprise you. We grow everything from 
little violets to sturdy oaks. Our roses are famous 
from coast to coast. Free delivery everywhere in U. S. 
Weassist you in planning your grounds. Our years of experience at 
your service free. Our instructive catalog 61 will guide you in cre- 
ating the most artistic and attractive surroundings whether yours is 
but a small city lot or a vast estate. Write for free copy today, 


Wagner Park Nursery Co., Box 834, Sidney, Ohio 
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FOR THAT GARDEN 
YOU'RE PLANNING 


See Your Garden While Planning It With 


The Garden Bluebook 


By Leicester B. Holland 


This is the one complete book of reference containing all the practical, needed information about the two 
hundred hardy perennials. Its remarkable color chart shows at a glance the height, cn time of blooming, 
the color of bloom, preference for sun or shade, wet or dry soil, fragrance, cutting qualities—in a word, the 
whole story of all the dependable perennials. In addition to this chart there is a page given to each 
perennial, on which there is a photographic reproduction of the plant together with description, cultural 


directions and enemies, all carefully enumerated. 


200 Illustrations and Color Chart. 


Nets $3250: 


THE COLOR CHART FROM “THE GARDEN BLUEBOOK” AND HOW TO USE IT 


LATIN NAMES 


1. ffAlthea Tosea. 


“a “ 


2. Bocconia cordata. 
2 Helianthus rigidus, var. Miss Mellish. 
Hibiscus, var. Meehan's Mallow Marvels. 


5. en Henryi. 

6. Lathyrus Tatifolius, var. albus. 

7- Lathyrus latifolius, var. splendens. 
8. fAstilbe Davidii. 

9. Boltonia latisquama. 


Plume Poppy. -- 


Swamp-rose. 


“Suppose your garden should require a plant of medium height blooming late in July and blue in color. 
plants blooming in that month; that section of it between four and two feet high will include all those of medium height. 


COMMON NAMES 


Hollyhock.----------- 


Hardy Sunflower.--- -- 


Henry’s Lily.------------ 
White eyeiaong Pea. 


COLOR AND PERIOD OF BLOOM 


HALF SHADE 


met ay co 
EEE 


SHADE 


APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. 


|i 


False Chamomile.---- - --- 


HEIGHT IN FEET 


In “The Garden Blue- 
book” this chart is 24 
inches long and is 
printed in four colors. 
The centre panel shows 
against a background of 
green the natural colors 
of 167 perennials. 


The column headed JULY will give us all the 


Having found our plant, we 


move to the right and here we will find indicated by the presence or absence of a black spot whether our plant will grow well in sun, partial shade, or 
shade, or in two or more such situations; and whether it 1s fragrant or not, 


“ Some plants are so constituted that they will thrive in sand and drought and others do not mind how wet their roots may be. 


These are marked under 


the headings DRY and WET. Lastly, we have a column indicating which of our plants are suitable also for the rock garden. 
“When all this is done and we know that we have something that fits all our requirements we look to the left, and there we find the names of this something.” 


OTHER GARDEN BOOKS 


The American Flower Garden 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN 
The book covers adequately the needs of the amateur whose. 
garden is either extensive or the reverse; and, every fact among 
the thousands is made quickly available by a fourteen-page index. 
With Planting Lists by Leonard Barron 
Net, $1.50 


THE 


Many illustrations: 


How to Make a Vegetable Garden 
By EDITH L. FULLERTON 

The only adequate book on the home vegetable 

garden. For every one who has a garden large 

or small. 


250 photographs by H. B. Fullerton. Net, $2.00 


The Tree Book By Julia Ellen Rogers 


An accurate and exhaustive manual which enables 
a novice to identify the trees and also covers the 
vast subject of the uses of trees and how to grow 
and care for them. 17 color plates and 350 half> 
tone illustrations. 


Net $4.00 


What England Can Teach Us About Gardening 


By WILHELM MILLER, Ph.D. 


“HOW TO” 
How to Make a Flower Garden 


A Symposium of Many Experts 
A charming and practical] book by experts on every 
branch of the subject especially designed for 
amateur gardeners. 


More than 200 beautiful photographs. Net, $1.60 


GUIDES TO TREES, PLANTS AND 


The Mushroom Book __ By Nina Marshall 


An invaluable aid to all who are interested in fungi 

as food or as a limitless subject of study. The author 

has had the assistance of several specialists, and the 

bookis accurate in every detail. Theillustrations— 

41 color plates and 40 black-and-white—are from 

the famous photographs by Mr. and Miss Anderson 
Jet $3.00 


Dr. Miller went abroad with the object of studying the English 
gardens, the most beautiful things of their kind in the world, 
and in this volume he has embodied those principles and sugges- 
tions which are applicable to American conditions. 
Eight Plates in color and many tn black and white. 


SERIES 


Net, $4.00 


How to Make a Fruit Garden 
By S. W. FLETCHER 
“Remarkably satisfactory guide book to the making 
of a fruit garden.”’—Baltimore Sun. 
Many illustrations. Net, $2.00 


FLOWERS 
Nature’s Garden By Neltje Blanchan 


A most interesting and beautiful book. Enables any 
one without botanical knowledge to identify all of 
our common wild flowers, introduces the reader to 
their marvelous life-histories and tells the part which 
insects play in these. Illustrations: 56 color plates 
and 48 black-and-white, all from photographs of 
actual flowers. Net $3.00 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


If you wish to systematize your business the Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 
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$4,000,000 Farming Facts Yours 


Information about practical farming that cost the U. S. government $4,000,000 and more than 
ten years to collect—the work of hundreds of experts—the best methods of farming for profit 
—the experience of America’s most successful agriculturists—every fact worth knowing about 
agriculture — positive U. S. Dept. of Agriculture facts. Now yours on a wonderful offer. 


iFarmer’s Cyclopedia 


These 7 big volumes, containing more than 5,000 pages, 3,000,000 words and hun- 


dreds of pictures, give you in condensed but complete form all the 
most valuable data which the government has gathered at such an 
enormous expense. The records in the department have been 
studied by a board of practical agriculturists who have selected 
the very best of all this information and put it into these books. 

Verified facts about every branch of farming are given 
with all theories cut out. Just the methods which have 
proved best in actual practice, are given in clear simple 
language — and the books are minutely indexed so that 
every fact and every method is accessible in an instant. 
Whether you have one acre or a thousand 
acres, these books will show you how to 
make your land pay more money. They 
tell how to put farming on a business basis. 
They place in your hands the accumulated 
experience of thousands of prac- 
tical farmers, investigators and 
scientists. This great library 
which will solve the most per- 
plexing problems of farming is 
yours for a trifle—less than 7 
cents a day for a 


year. 

And if you send the cou- 
pon, you can have it for 
ten days’ FREE exam- 


ination. 


Partial List of 
Contents 


Feed and Care of Dairy Cows 


(This alone worth the price.) 


Feeds and Feeding for Beef 


(A wonderful work.) 


Diseases and Insect Pests : 
(How to protect cattle and crops against 
them.) 


Profitable Hog Raising 
(A complete library on the hog.) 


Success with Sheep 
(Every question answered.) 


Poultry Problems Solved 


(No other books on poultry ever need be read.) 


Latest Facts and Investigation Farm Buildings 


on Every Farm Product (How to plan and build on 
(Insures bigger, better crops the farm.) 
with less labor.) 


Every Phase of Farm Manage- Domestic Science i 
ment Comfortable, economical farm 


(From Government Exoeri- housekeeping. 
ments and Researches. ) (Lightens the work of the housekeepers.) 


Soils and Fertilization And thousands of other subjects of vital interest 
(Make yourlandyield more.) and value. 


Valuable Book, FREE | 


Hon. F. D. Coburn, America’s most famous 
agricultural authority, has written a valuable 
Manual to use in connection with the Cyclo- 
pedia. It gives an exhaustive analysis of the 
contents and offers hundreds of suggestions 
on how to use the 7 big books to the best advantage. 


Mr. Coburn says: ‘“'he Farmer’s Cyclopedia is the most 
valuable collection of agricultural information ever gathered 
together.’ And this master farmer gives you the benefit 
of his lifelong experience. He tells you how to utilize this 
vast and comprehensive information to make more profits out of the soil. You 
pay not a penny for his assistance. The Manual is FREE with the Cyclopedia. 


% 


% Ws ‘ “There should not be a plow or 
Doubleday, Page & Co. %, President i/son SAVS of spade idle in this country —and the 


CGRP LON Or , methods of our farmers must feed upon the scientific information in the State Depart- 


Send me, all charges pre. % ments of Agriculture and tap-room of all, the U.S. Department of Agriculture.” 
aid, the complete set of Far- % Dre enti Bee : : - 
her's Cycloperlia (Abridged Re % Lhe scientific farming methods to which the President refers are open to you in 


cords of U.S. Dept. of Agriculture) % the pages of the Farmer’s Cyclopedia. They will help you to make every 
in 7 big thick volumes— bound in % = es 


strong buckram. Ifnot satisfactory, % foot of land pay dividends. 
I will tell youso in 10 days and you % 
will tell me where toreturnthebooks at %% 


your expense. Otherwise I willsend soc % 
? 2 O 
A 


down and then $2.00 monthly for 12 months. Send Coupon Without Money 


G. M. 1-16 % You pay nothing for privilege of examination. Just send the coupon and we will ship 
%, the books prepaid. Keep them 10 days. Examine them closely. If you decide that 
EN OIA OL re cle iclan oa eh Caan e Ea .-%, you want them send us 50 cents—then $2.00 monthly for 12 months. $24.50 in all. 
% Otherwise tell us you will not keep them and we will arrange for their return, Not 
a penny to send. Only the coupon. Sign and mail it today. 


“, DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, New York 


% 

%, 
% 
%, 


Write to the Readers’ Service for information about live stock 


to rust near the base.. It tangles in well with the 
Woodbine and produces a very pleasing effect when. 
so used, the foliage being fully two shades lighter 
than that of the latter. 

The Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) is reliably 
hardy and a vigorous grower. Unlike the vines al- 
ready discussed, the Bittersweet can be grown to 
bush form two or three feet high when pruned se- 
verely. Only after being established several years 
does a Bittersweet fruit abundantly. 

The Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle (Lonicera. 
sempervirens) flowers profusely all summer. The 
lighter undersides of its leaves give this vine three 
color values, the joyous color of its bloom and the 
two distinct shades of foliage. The vine amply 
repays the layering and covering of leaves and 
manure that it requires each autumn. ‘The native 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera Sullivanti) needs no pro- 
tection whatsoever; it blooms before the Scarlet. 
Trumpet Honeysuckle, though its period of floral 


A grape vine clothes gracefully almost any place where it is: 
allowed to ramble 


display is very much shorter, being but three weeks 
at the most. However, it has a decorative value as 
the warm orange-red berries stand out against the 
dark green foliage, each cluster of berries held, as it. 
were, in a green saucer, for the two leaves below the 
berries are as one round leaf with the stem piercing 
the centre. The growing shoots of both vines are 
best pinched back occasionally, as there is a tend- 
ency to become bare from the base upward with the 
foliage bunched at the top. 

The Matrimony Vine (Lycium chinensis) is hardy 
save that in very severe winters the canes will die 
down to the ground. It can be readily grown to 
shrub form. Its pendant, straggling habit fits it 
well against a fence, porch or side of house where 
shrubs form part of the planting scheme. Also it 
will bring the foliage of the taller shrubs down to the 
ground. 

The Japanese Clematis (Clematis paniculata) is 
rugged, vigorous and artistic. It is for autumn. 
The deep green leathery foliage overlaid with a lacy 


The Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle flowers freely all 
summer and its foliage has a cool feeling. Needs slight 
protection in extreme situations 
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Helen’s 
Favorite Flowers 


Yielding a Mass of Blooms 


FREE 


O GET our beautiful Spring catalogue 

to as many lovers of flowers as possible, 

we will mail you one packet each of 
Rainbow Mixed Sweet Peas, Shirley Poppy and 
Giant Mixed Cosmos; Tomato, Bonfire; Let- 
tuce, All-heart, and our catalogue included, if 
you will send us your name and address and 
TEN cents in stamps or coin to cover mailing. 
The catalogue contains all the Flower and 
Vegetable novelties for 1916, and much relia- 
ble information explaining in detail how to 
plant. One million packets will be distributed 
this year. May we add your name to our list ? 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS 


Est. 1845 36 Vesey St., New York 


Ning 


“Standard 
of the World” 


ig IS a permanent improvement that adds 
more than its cost to the value of the prop- 
erty enclosed. Nothing goes further toward 
giving house and erounds an atmosphere 
of elegance, refinement and privacy — the 
finishing touch to outside surroundings. 


Over 350 plain and ornamental designs to har- 
monize with any house, garden or grounds. Styles 
for every purpose—town houses, suburban homes, country 
estates, parks, cemeteries, factories, schools, churches, etc. 
Book of designs, upon request. Write for It, giving brief 
description of property. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
Dept. ““‘D” Cincinnati, Ohio 
““The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’’ 


Vases, Settees, Lamps, 
Lawn Fountains 


Wire Fence, General 
lron and Wire Work 
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Gorgeous Garden 
Gladioli 


12 Large Gladioli Bulbs, total value $1. 
postpaid 30c. 2 each Yellow, Blue, Pink, 
Cream, Rose, Red, all named, properly 


labeled. 4 lots, 48 big bulbs, 8 of each color, 
total value $4, postpaid $1. Beautiful book 
on Gladioli, Dahlias, Hardy Chrysan- 
themums, FREE 


JOE COLEMAN, Grower 


Lexington, Ohio 
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You know these trade-marks through 


We 
(LYN, STE THENSON 


Odd E NS aso 


HE traveling trader with 

a pack on his back has 

almost disappeared from 
the business life of America. He 
has no place in these times be- 
cause the buying public does not 
trust the man who is gone as 
soon as a sale is made. We 
buy of established dealers be- 
cause they are responsible and 
we know where to find them. 


The loss of the peddler is a 
gain in commercial civilization. 

And the same public senti- 
ment which is making way with 
the trader and his shoddy pack 
results in an enormous increase 
in the demand for—and the 
sale of — trade-marked, nation- 
ally advertised goods. 

Both movements are backed 
by the public’s insistence on 
greater responsibility of the seller 


THE GARDEN 


yee KELSE 


WARM AIR GENDERATO 


National Periodical Advertising 


EY /RON AGE 


for the quality of all articles 
purchased. 

No greater responsibility can 
be secured than that which is 
furnished by the combined re- 
sources of the dealer and the 
manufacturer who sell branded, 
nationally advertised goods. 

You hold the dealer responsi- 
ble—and the dealer is willing 
to be responsible because he 
knows he is backed by the 
man who has thought enough 
of his product to put his brand 
on it and has made that brand 
widely known 

Trade-marks and _ national 
advertising are the two greatest 
public servants in business to- 
day. Their whole tendency 
is to raise qualities and stand- 
ardize them, while reducing 
prices and stabilizing them. 


MAGAZINE 


MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
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and FLORAL 1916 

ITS FREE Acie ; ey 
CE features. Contains valuable, 

(2 Se practical information on planting, etc., S75 

Ee) Y just what you need to know about ‘the gar- 

ce den. A large number of splendid new varieties. 


For 67 years the eae: authority on Vegetable, 
Bulbs and Trees. 


Several new 


Ask for your copy a before you forget it. 


: a “JAMES VICK’S SONS 


62 Stone St.,Rochester,N.Y. 
: The Flower City 5 


fh. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Garden Magazine. 
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NCEE ROSES 


Our roses are strongest and best. Always STOW n 

on their own roots. “Sixty- five years of 

“knowing how" behind each plant; 

that fact is your guarantee of satis- 
faction. Safe delivery guaranteed — 
our guide explains. No matter 
where you live, you can depend 
on getting D &C roses in perfect 
condition. Write for 


Our New “Guide to 
Rose Culture” for 1916—Free 


This is more than a catalog —itis the boiled-down, 
lifetime experience of the oldest rose-growing house 
in America, and the most practical work on rose culture 
ever published. Profusely illustrated in natural colors 
and describes over 1000 varieties of roses and other flowers 
and tells how to grow them. Write to-day before issue 
is all gone. Leaders in rose culture since 1850. 70 
greenhouses. 


The DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 137, 


West Grove, Pa. 
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Joy — The best and biggest Blackberry. 
Van Fleet Hybrids—The best Straw- 


berries. 


Jumbo and Brilliant—The Best Rasp- 


berries. 


Promote Good Health and 
They Succeed Where Others Fail 


a? 
Gar 


I 


Happiness 


Caco and Ideal — The best Grapes. 
Everybody’s Currant— Best for every- 
body. 


Carrie and Oregon—The best Goose- 
berries. 


My Catalog No. 1, an illustrated book of 64 pages, tells all about them and describes 


with prices all ‘‘ the good old varieties” of Small Fruits as well. 


It gives instructions for 


planting and culture and tells about the beautiful new Rose I am giving away. The 
catalog also describes the best Hardy Roses, Hardy Perennials, Shrubs and Vines, Ever- 


green Trees, Shade and Nut Trees, Hedge Plants and Garden Roots. 


J. T. LOVETT, Box 125, Little Silver, N. J. 


Large plants for quick results a special 
feature. 200 acres. 38th year 


Cuts from both 
sides of limb and 
does not bruise the 
bark. 

We pay express 
charges'‘on all orders. 

Write for cir- 
cular and prices. 


RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 


RHODES MFG. CO 
527 S. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Captivator, Wapanuka 


and other choice grapes of Munson Origin 
General Nursery Catalog free on request to 


T. V. MUNSON &SON, — Denison, Texas 


It is free. 


FLOWERS? 


eee FREE, my handsome 1916 Flower List. 
. Send a dime and addresses of 3 flower growers 
and I will include art study of 
ROSES IN NATURAL COLORS 


for framing, a full packet ofmy lovely new Peachblows 
Aster and coupon good for roc on a soc order. My methods 
are to your advantage. Try me. 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman, 
3014 Aldrich Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn, 


Hardy Northern Budded Pecan 


And English Walnut Trees 


Bear young, Thin Shell, Large Size, Splendid Quality. 

Special Nut Catalog on request. 

Cherry Trees and General Line of other Nursery Stock. 

VINCENNES NURSERIES 
VINCENNES, IND. 


Box 299 


2 ft. deep 


and does away with their use. 


They last a lifetime. 


Let Your Garden Live! 
Sunlight Greenhouse. 


Get our free catalogue. You need it. 


927 E. Broadway 


Let Your Garden Live 
Wake It Up! 


All you have to do is to equip it with‘hot- 
beds, cold-frames or a small Greenhouse 
covered with 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS 


Sunlights are the standard sash with many thousands of the best gardeners. 
layers of glass, enclosing an air space that affords far better protection than mats and shutters 
Think of the cost and hard labor thus saved! 

Sunlights give the plants all the light all the time and make them healthy, early and 
stocky. They are the original double-glazed sash, invented, tested, perfected, introduced and 
now sold throughout the country by a practical market gardener. They grew up in a garden 
and they will make any garden equipped with them pay the cost in extra profits the first year. 


Treat it to a cold-frame, a hot-bed, or Joy! a small, inexpensive 
It is covered top and sides with the Sunlight Sashes and they are 
removable for use on cold-frames or hot-beds if so needed. 
your garden is asked to do the Sunlight equipment will give the best results. 

If you want Prof. Massey’s booklet on Hot-bed 
and Greenhouse Gardening, enclose 4 cents in stamps. 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 


With side walls 2% ft. high 
ready for roof and side sash 


SASHES 


It has two 


Wherever you live or whatever 


Louisville, Ky. 


sheet of fragrant white brings a note into the garden 
that nothing else can duplicate. The vine takes 
most kindly to a southerly exposure. Rich mellow 
soil is what it needs. The vines should be cut to the 
ground each fall and the dead herbage will afford 
all the protection the roots need when covered 
therewith. 

It is worth some trouble to bring the large purple 
flowers of Jackman’s Clematis (Clematis Jack- 
manni) into the garden. Even the blight that may 
destroy the plant at times should not deter one from 
planting this vine. The root will generally prove 
hardy underneath a thick covering of leaves and 
strawy manure. It is well used where shrubbery 
fronts a wall so that it may peer through an open 
space in the group. Thus it will not be missed so 
badly when it fails or will still be sightly when it 
comes up scrawny of foliage and poor of flowers. 

North Dakota C. L. MELteEr. 


Green Backgrounds for Brilliant 
Blooms—Roses for Hedges 


iB WOULD seem scarcely necessary to suggest 
to readers of THe GARDEN MaGazINeE that a 
dark green living background will throw out in 
jewel-like relief the blooms placed before it, but 
journeys up and down the country have forced 
me to believe that many amateurs who can and do 
raise splendid flowers do not know that when they 
are adrift in mid-garden, with their color swimming 
in space, so to speak, they have lost much of their 
brilliancy, their individuality and their artistic 
value. Such flowers as Delphiniums, Liatris, Glad- 
iolus, and many others, throw their spikes of bloom 
high above their own foliage. Place them away 
from a contrasting background and the blues and 
lilacs, especially, seem to retreat and fade away, 
and the effect is gone. 

All gardens, except cutting gardens, should be 
arranged as a composition, a picture; and we have 
only to view Nature with a half-open eye to see how 
she does the trick. She cunningly places the White 
Birch, the “‘Lady of the Forest,” to stand in slender 
relief before the hemlock; her low fringe of wild 
Aster and Goldenrod and Sumac have all the Sep- 
tember woods as a painted background. 

In small gardens, if you are fortunate enough to 
have a wall, cover it with Ampelopsis Veitchii, and 
then see, glowing against the polished green leaves, 
Tulips and Iris and Lilies. Along a board fence 
drape Virginia Creeper and let the Columbine sway 
before that green curtain with a grace and delicacy 
it never had before. Oriental Poppies, in the soft 
pinks and yellows of Marie Studholme and Mrs. 
Perry, will enchant you with their tissue-paper 
texture before a tall wire netting covered with the 
tender young growth of Clematis paniculata. 

When it comes to the more formal backgrounds 
afforded by hedges, the variety is very great. In 
the Colonial gardens the parterres of flowers were 
always placed within enclosures of tall clipped box. 
To-day, when we cannot wait for box to grow, we 
imitate it with sheared privet. But strange to say, 
the gardens as a rule which display the trimmed 
Privet are singularly bare of perennials. In my 
own small garden, in addition to the vine-clad walls, 
Japanese Barberry, Lonicera Morrowi, Rosa 
rugosa, and Altheas form the principal backgrounds. 
It is all very simple and informal, but the effects 
are out of all proportion with the expenditure. 

Just a word about the tribe of Ramblers. Can- 
not all the crimson variety, at least, be discarded 
and truly good climbing roses take their places? 
Many gardeners have already cast them out, along 
with Golden Glow and the Keizerskroon Tulip, but 
the month of June still sees far too many of them 
with their heavy massive clusters of strong color 
draping porch and pergola, and July and August 
shows the foliage whitened with the characteristic 
mildew fungus. There are now such _ beautiful 
and satisfactory climbing Roses that no one need 
plant a poor variety. For those who like red, al- 
ways a difficult color to manage in a small garden, 
there is Ards, Rover, and in addition to the fine pinks 
already so well known in Tausenschon and Lady 
Gay, there is Dr. Van Fleet, with large double pink 
roses, while Gardenia, a rich creamy yellow, is dis- 
tinctive and unusual. 


Pennsylvania HELEN M. SHARPE. 
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Aconitum (Monkshood). We have a 
superb collection of these magnificent 
border plants. 


Asters (Michelmas Daisies). The new 
European hybrids are the finest of Au- 
tumn flowers. 


Senecio Clivorum. One of Mr. E. H. 
Wilson’s introductions. The finest yel- 
low flowered perennial in cultivation. 
We offer large flowering clumps. 


MAGAZINE 


Make Your Garden Attractive and Interesting at All Seasons 


Plant the best stock obtainable of the right varieties 
We Have Attained National Reputation with the Following Gertie 


Astilbes. Complete collection of the beau- 
tiful new varieties. 


Delphinium Belladonna, Eremuri, 
Phlox, Peonies, Montbretias, 
Lilies. 


We have splendid plants in pots or from the 
open of Juniperus procumbens, Ju- 
niperus communis, and Juniperus 
Koriensis, three beautiful hardy ever- 
greens for ornamental ground covering. 


A large variety of plants for Rock and Wall Gardening 


THE MOUNT DESERT NURSERIES 


Nn 


A GARDEN 
Instead of a Yard 


Surround your home with 
masses of flowering shrubs, 
peonies, and roses. Make your 
home beautiful with Nature’s 
most beautiful things. It isn’t 
atallexpensiveif youbuy direct 
from our Nursery. We save you the agent’s com- 
mission and the middleman’s profit, giving you 


At Half Price 


7 Tf your are of a practical turn of mind, and wish your 
| garden to pay for itself as well as be a pleasure to the 
eye, set out some small fruits, grapes, berries, etc. 


MN) 
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Flowering Shrubs 
and Plants 


| Our new 1916 Book will help you make selec- 
tions of what to plant—and also tells you 
how to plant. Gives too, a list of special 
bargains in all kinds of nursery stock. 


The bookis FREE. Send postal today. 


RICHLAND NURSERIES 
Box 256 Rochester, N. Y. 


BAR HARBOR, MAINE 


DREER'S 1916 


Garden, Book 


fi sem AT 


COMPREHENSIVE 
JN guide-book of author- 
itative instruction in 
the successful growing of 
flowers and vegetables. 
It contains valuable informa- 
tive articles written by experts 
in the various lines of garden- 
ing, and should be in the hands 
of every flower or vegetable grow- 
er, whether amateur or profes- 
sional— whether he cultivates a 
small plot of ground, or acres of 
farm-land. 
Dreer’s 1916 Garden Book contains 
288 pages, four color and four duo- 
tone plates, besides numberless pho- 
tographic true-to-life reproductions. 
It lists all the standard varieties of 
flowers and vegetables, as well as the 
best of the season’s novelties. 
The newest Roses, the best Dahlias, and 
Dreer’s Improved Hardy Perennials are given 
special prominence. 
It features a number of noteworthy specialties 
in Vegetables, Sweet Peas, Asters and Phlox. 
Mailed free to you if you mention this 
publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-16 Chestnut St.,Phila. 
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The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish information about Retail Shops 
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ditions. 


CARDEN MAGAZINE 
READERS SERGsI@n 


This department will help in dealing with general con- 
Tt cannot render personal professional service 


The Proper Time and Soil for Planting 


What is the best time and soil for planting apples, 
pears, plums and walnuts?—E. M. G., New Jersey. 
—Prars and apples, and possibly walnuts, may be 
planted either in the spring or fall, there being supporters 
of each method. Plums and other stone fruits are 
better planted in the spring and, except where condi- 
tions are known to be favorable, it might be wiser to 
plant walnuts at the same time. The best soils for 
these trees vary somewhat as to variety.. On the 
other hand good results are frequently obtained on 
soils that could hardly be called the best. As far as 
apples go any well-drained, fairly strong soil on which 
corn or potatoes would grow a good crop is satisfactory. 
In general, pears prefer a heavier soil and plums also 
do better on a clay type. For walnuts the soil should 
be deep and fertile. The river bottoms of California 
supply ideal conditions. 


Old Fashioned Flagstones 


Where can old-fashioned flag stones for a garden 
walk be purchased?—W. F. B., Mass. 
—OL_p flagstones are by no means plentiful and usually 
require diligent search in any part of the country. 
Several places in which they might be found are on farms 
that have them in old stone walls; or in old wells that 
are being rebuilt or abandoned; or in flagstone walks 
that are being replaced with cement. Frequently it 
is possible to take up an old flagstone walk by agreeing 
to replace it with one of cement. The flagstones are 
usually large, rectangular ones which can then be broken 
up and used in smaller, irregular pieces. 


Filling up Cracks in Cement Walls 


How can I remove from dark slate considerable white 

cement coating? I also find cracks in the stucco in my 
cottage, and intend to coat the cement and fill the 
cracks to make waterproof. What shall I use for the 
purpose?>—V. S., Penna. 
—PRoOBABLY a solution of muriatic acid, 1 part acid to 
10 or 12 parts water, will clean off the cement splashes 
from the slate. It will probably be necessary to scrub 
the spots with a block of wood after the acid solution 
is on. Since the cement has probably been there long 
enough to become thoroughly hardened, it may be 
impossible to remove every trace of it even with this 
acid solution. The cracks may be one of two kinds. 
First, those due to faults of the structure itself, due to 
movement of the wall or seasoning of the timbers bear- 
ing the metal lath. Repairs of cracks of this kind 
mean the addition of new metal lath which will bridge 
the movement producing the old cracks or perhaps 
even repairs to the construction itself. Second, if the 
cracks are in the plastering itself only, repairs can be 
made by cutting out the cracks to, say, two inches 
wide, removing all loose plastering and patching with 
new plaster. If waterproofing is necessary, apply one 
of the cement paints which should be of the same color 
as the stucco in order that the wearing effect of time 
and weather will not disclose too much difference in 
color when, in the course of years, the stucco begins to 
show through the paint. 


Making a Tennis Court 


How is a good tennis court made?—Mrs. M. C. 
E., Mich. 
—Du1c down one foot a surface about 100 feet long by 
50 feet wide. Fill in to a depth of six inches with trap 
rock. Put in three inches of coarse gravel and pound 
and water for several days. On top of this put a cover- 
ing of sandy loam and clay mixed. This last layer is 
three inches deep. Grade the court toward the centre, 
so that the ends will be from six to nine inches higher 
than the surface under the net. The court is 78 feet 
long and 36 feet wide. Four and one-half feet in from 


each of the long sides mark a line to make the alleys. 
Inside the alley lines and eighteen feet from each end 
of the court, mark the service line. 
runs from centre to centre of the surface lines. 


The half court line 
Place 


the poles forty feet apart and two and one-half feet in 


the ground. In marking the court use whitewash and 
paint mixed, not tape. If the court is near the ocean 
and seashore sand is used for the top dressing, mix in 


some clay. If the court is built in a clay country, mix 
in sand. A layer of ashes between the gravel and top 


dressing will keep out the worms. For the lawn court, 
remove the sod carefully, spade up the earth, rake, roll, 
and sprinkle, then put back the sod. A grass court 
should be rolled once every two or three days and 
sprinkled well. Cement courts are used and are very. 
fast but are hard to play on. We would suggest that 
you write to the several manufacturers of Portland 
Cement for any information that they may have to 
send out on the construction of cement tennis courts. 
Possibly the book ‘‘Making a Tennis Court” by G. 
E. Welch, price 55 cents postpaid, will prove of interest. 


Thistles in a Strawberry Bed 


Thistles with roots eight to ten inches long have 
gotten established in a strawberry bed. How can they 
be eradicated?—K. A. R., Conn. 

—Ir THE thistles are few and scattered, it would pay to 
cut them off just below the ground and apply to the 
cut surface of each root crude carbolic or sulphuric 
acid, the latter requiring, of course, very careful han- 
dling. Both these materials will kill neighboring plants 
and injure the soil if applied in any quantity, so that 
if there are many thistles it will be better to plow up 
the field and keep it in a mowed or cultivated crop for 
a couple of years, putting your strawberries elsewhere. 


Why Wisteria Does Not Flower 


JT am one of those unfortunates who have a seedling 
wisteria that is now seven years old, covering a 
big trellis, but it has never flowered. A popular lec- 
turer recently told me to cut the tap root. I am 
quite willing to do this, if it is practical—J. G., Mass. 

Yes, undoubtedly cutting the tap root of a Wisteria 
would make it flower, but there is an insurmountable 
difficulty. Wisteria does not have a tap root! Seed- 
ling wisterias are very uncertain in coming to flower. 
They will flower eventually, but no one can estimate 
the number of years required to reach maturity. The 
vine is a very long-lived plant and takes a long time to 
ripen. Flowering vines of small size are made by 
grafting a piece of flowering wood from an old vine 
onto a young seedling. This can be done if you have 
greenhouse facilities; otherwise, your best plan is to 
buy a flowering plant from a nursery. Root pruning 
may help to force maturity and so induce flowering. 


Value of Pigeon Manure 


Is pigeon manure good for all flowers and shrubs? 

Ts it as good as manure, and should it be put on in the 
autumn?—L. F., Mass. 
—PIGEON manure is a valuable fertilizer, being parti- 
cularly rich in nitrogen; but it is one of the so-called 
“hot” manures; that is, it tends to ferment rather 
quickly and is liable to injure the roots of plants with 
which it comes in contact soon after being applied. 
Since the plant food it contains is relatively soluble, it 
would be wiser not to apply the manure in the fall, but 
to mix it with enough dry soil, peat or other absorbent 
material to keep it in good shape over winter. In the 
spring it should be spread and harrowed in to the soil 
previous to the planting of any seeds or plants. 


Storing Carrots Over Winter 


I have about two acres of carrots; what is the best 
method of storing them over winterrp—E. F. K., Wis. 
—Carrots should be kept in a slightly moist atmos- 
phere where the temperature will not fall below freez- 
ing at any time. In other words, they require the same 
conditions as potatoes. Unless you have a root cellar 
in your barn where such conditions exist, you can bury 
the carrotsin a trench or pit dug in a well-drained sandy 
soil in which the carrots are thrown, then covered with 


straw, and finally with earth or litter in a layer suf- 
ficiently deep to keep out the frost. It will, of course, 
be a little more difficult to get at roots stored in this 
manner than if they are kept in a cellar. 


Sprays for Fruits 


When, how, and with what sprays shall I spray the 

following fruits: strawberries, grapes, gooseberries, 
currants, raspberries, blackberries, peach, apple, pear, 
plum?—H. Y. W., Penna. 
—THE proper spraying of the various crops you men- 
tion must depend upon the insects and diseases with 
which they are liable to be infected. It is impossible 
to give you a complete list of these enemies and their 
treatments. In general, however, diseases are of either 
fungous or bacterial origin. The latter are usually 
incurable; the former, including most of the rusts, 
blights, rots, and mildews, should -be fought with bor- 
deaux mixture (lime 4 pounds, copper sulphate 4 pounds 
and water so gallons) or with commercial lime-sulphur 
preparations diluted according to directions and the 
season. Insects are of two kinds: the chewing type 
which may be killed with any poisonous spray, such as 
arsenate of lead, paris green; and the sucking insects, 
which require a contact insecticide, such as kerosene 
emulsion, whale oil soap, etc. You can obtain detailed 
directions from your State Experiment Station at State 
College, Pa., from your State Department of Agri- 
culture at Harrisburg, and from any good book or 
government publication dealing with the particular 
crop in which you are interested. 


Row Cropping the Orchard 


Is it feasible to try to raise potatoes or other crops 

between rows of young trees; and for how many years, 
provided each year one half or one third is covered with 
a nitrogenous crop to be plowed under?—C. A. F., 
Mass. 
—Our experience has been that, where the soil is in 
good condition and is so maintained, crops can be 
grown between the rows of trees for the first six years 
with little or no injury to the trees and on the other 
hand supplying very worth while returns. For this 
purpose a number: of crops are grown and a number of 
opinions prevail as to the best. Occasionally currants 
and raspberries give excellent results. In other cases 
strawberries are highly profitable. Of the vegetables, 
tomatoes, and sometimes potatoes and corn are grown, 
although we advise the use of crops that are not such 
heavy feeders as the latter. One very desirable 
practice, in some cases, is the growing of three or four 
rows of cow peas or séy beans for seed, and between 
these rows after they are well up the broadcast seeding 
of the same crop, the whole to be plowed under after 
the harvesting of the seed crop to enrich the land. 


How to Prune Fruits 


What is the best method of pruning the following 

fruits, and when should it be done: Gooseberries, 
currants, raspberries, blackberries, peach, apple?— 
W. Y., New York. 
—Pruninc is done for two reasons: First, to change, 
determine or improve the shape of the tree or plant; 
and second, to stimulate it to the production of fruit. 
In practically all cases the former is done while the 
plant is dormant. The latter usually consists of head- 
ing back the growing shoots or occasionally pruning the 
roots during the growing season. These principles 
apply mainly to the peach and apple. Blackberry and 
raspberry bushes should have the canes that have 
borne fruit cut out some time between the harvest 
season and the following spring. Occasionally it is 
well to head back the new shoots at the same time to 
prevent their injuring themselves by lashing in the 
wind and to induce the growth of side branches. Cur- 
rants and gooseberries need rather less pruning—simply 
the removal of old, weak canes and an occasional clear- 
ing up. For detailed directions we suggest that you 
purchase Bailey’s ‘‘ Pruning Book,” price, $1.50 net. 
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| 
| Feed Your Soil 
Healthy Food 


All soil contains some Humus but 
: not always enough to grow beautiful 
green lawns and luxuriant plants. 
| Soil needs 
| pane 


REX 


TRADE Fe ae U S MARK 
Y 


east of the Earth 


Nature’s Ideal Fertilizer and Plant Food 


—a wonderful, beneficial, health-giving food for Lawns; Plants and 
Shrubbery. 


It is rich in the elements of plant food, absolutely odorless, clean 
and pleasant to handle. All the objectional features of barnyard 
manure eliminated, yet a permanent plant food and soil builder. It 
gives renewed life to starved vegetation. 


Rex Humus is being used by many country estates, golf courses, 
suburban gardens with excellent results. 
Try a bag and prove its value to your own satisfaction. 


1 Bag $1.00 6 Bags $5.00 
(Each Bag Weighs 100 kbs.) 


Any information you may wish, ask our experts. ‘They are willing and ready to advise 
you. Writefor pamphlet and prices for larger quantities. 


PETERSON, SINCLAIRE & MILLER, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street New York City 


E have a man in our office who has 
a very interesting job. 


He receives letters from all over the 
world—and replies to every one of them, 
not with a mere printed form; but with 
a personal letter carefully thought out. 


Some days he travels over the greater 
part of New York City looking for the 
right answer to a single letter. 


This man conducts our Readers’ Service 
Department. 


If you come across anything in any of 
our magazines, or anywhere else for that 
matter, about which you want more infor- 
mation just write him a letter. 


He’ll answer it—that’s his job. 
Address— 


Readers’ Service Department, Doubleday, Page & Company 
Garden City New York 


American Seedtape Company 
3908 Woolworth Building, N. Y. 
ee 


EO VeSen 


“Let's put that space to evork”’ 


“Do you mean plant a garden?” 


“But, John, you know we haven’t ever had any success with 


gardens.” 


“But we’ll have a different kind of garden this year.” 


“What kind?’ 
“A Seedtape Garden.” 


Be the first Seedtape Gardener in your town. 
country people are planting their gardens with 


i 


All over the 


It’s the wonderful practi- 
cal flat strip of tissue 
paper with the most care- 
fully selected prize win- 
ning varieties of seeds 
sealed in it at proper 
spacing intervals to insure 
asplendid crop. We have 
hundreds of testimonials 
like these: 


Judging from our own experience your 
method shouldbeadmzrably adapted to peo- 
ple who grow vegetables on a limited scale. 
E. P. SANDSTEN, Aorticulturist 
Colo. State Agri. College. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


$2 Seedtape Garden—Contains 20 
boxes of Seedtape vegetables. We 
also send our 1916 Seedtape catalog with 
full directions for successive plantings, and 
designs of model gardens to make the most 
of your available space. Attach the cou- 
pon below to your order enclosing $2.00 
and we will include 5 full-size packages of 
Seedtape Flowers, with our compliments. 


25c Seedtape Garden—5 packages 
of Seedtape Flowers (full size) with 
the 1916 Seedtape Catalog, full directions 
for successive plantings and 
designs and model gardens. 
Most good stores which usual- 
ly sell seed are now selling 
Seedtape. If your dealer can- 
not supply you we wil! gladly 
fill your orders direct. 
Ready-To-Grow Seedtape 
Gardens afford you the 
knowledge and experience 
of a board of gardening 
authorities. You get the 
best varieties of each flower 
and vegetable and in just 
the quantities needed. 


Yr 


What is a fair rental for a given property? Ask the Readers’ Service 


Arthur Brisbane of the New 
York Journa!, says ‘‘Seed- 
tape will starta million 
new gardens’ and he is 
right, for Seedtape makes 
gardening absolutely sure, 
simple and easy. Even the 
children find Seedtape gar- 
dening easy. Heads of 
agricultural colleges, editors 
of magazines on farming 
and gardening use Seedtape 
for their own private 
kitchen gardens. 


After using the specimens you sent me, 
I think the use of Seedtape a convenient 
methcdofplantingseed forthe homegarden. 
W. L. FLOYD, Dept. of Agri. 
University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 
$1 Seedtape Garden—Contains 10 
boxes of Seedtape Vegetables. We 
also send our 1916 Seedtape catalog with 
full directions for successive plantings and 
designs of model gardens. Attach the 
coupon below to your order enclosing $1. 
and we will include 2 full-size packages of 
Seedtape Flowers with our compliments. 
1 0) Seedtape Garden—1 full-size, 
C 40-foot box of radishes with 
the 1916 Seedtape Catalog, direc- 
tions and designs for gardens. 


“This Coupon is Worth 25c 


If sent to the American Seedtape Company, 3908 
Woolworth Building, New York, with your remittance 
for the $2 Seedtape Garden, this coupon brings you free 
5 full-size, 10-foot packages of Seedtape Flowers. 

If sent with your remittance for the $1 Seedtape Gar- 
den, it brings you free, 2 full-size packages of Seedtape 
Flowers. 
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About Our Kind 
of Nursery Stock 


A FINE, full topped tree or 


shrub, without an abundant 

supply. of fine roots; is like an 
eight passenger auto with a four 
passenger engine. It goes along 
all right on the level, but stalls on 
j_ the hills. 


Such fine topped trees may grow all right 
ina Nursery; but when dug, shipped and 
transplanted, they have not the root power 
to carry them over the hill of transplanting 
at a good speed. 


So, they either stand still entirely the first 
year, or creep along exasperatingly slow. 


First, we develop root power in our nursery 
stock. Then we keep on developing it. 
Sturdy, splendid tops follow as a natural 
result. 


Our soil is an unusual one; so friable, that 
in digging our stock, the roots are not cut off 
or torn apart and many of the vital, nourish- 
ment absorbing rootlets left in the ground. 


We sell you tops, roots and all. You get 
exactly what we sell you. We ask no more 
for tops, roots and all, than you pay for the 
other kind. Even if ours did cost more, it 1s 
evident which is worth more. 


We are an old established firm. No 


choicer collections of trees, shrubs and hardy 


plants can be found anywhere. Send for 
our catalog. 
4 4 
Rl series 


W.B.WHITTIER & CO. - FRAMINGHAM MASS. 


in Hardy Perennials, Shrubs and Trees grown in a cold 
climate under natural field conditions. We help you plan 
your grounds and select the right plants. 


Get our catalogue before you buy 
CEDAR HEDGE FARM ASSOCIATION 
Cedarburg, Wisconsin 


HARDY PLANTS vs. .pcsis 


Memorandum 
from the 
Advertising 
./! Department 


JAG ES EEING suggestions are furnished 
free by this department to old and new 
and prospective advertisers in The Garden 
Magazine. 


This service enables our advertisers to reach 
our readers by a more direct route than is many 
times taken. This ‘““Open Sesame” is advertis- 
ing that conforms as much as may be to the 
general taste of the readers of that magazine 
in which it is published. Being on “The In- 
side,’ we are able to suggest how our readers 
may be best interested in your product. 


This service is entirely supplementary to 
that of those who have regular methods of 
handling their advertising. It is a primary 
service to those who have not regular publicity 
systems of their own, or at their command. 
So if you contemplate taking advertising space 
and desire our assistance, it is yours on request. 
Write, giving full particulars and descriptive 
literature. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
Advertising Department, 11 West 32nd Street, N.Y. 


Some Plain Facts : 


Gardening for Young Folks 


Conducted by Ellen Eddy Shaw 


A up—that’s what a 


How A Plant Is Born 


BABY with a basket of food all neatly packed 


seed really is. How does 


the embryo wake into life, how does it get at its 
focd, just where is the 


A grain of corn, cut through, 
seems rather confused. A 
is the reserve food supply 
for the young plant seen 


food supply—these are the 
questions each dry seed 
callsto mind. A few seeds 
are germinated on a bit of 


~# moist vlotter and in this 


old hackneyed  experi- 
ment are the elements of 
a story of life. Do all 
seeds come to life in the 
same way? Dearno! The 
position of the germ of 
life in a seed, the amount 
of its food and the sort 
of outside covering of the 
special seed are keys to 
gardening, telling one how 
to place the seed in the 
ground and exactly what 
one may expect from it 
and to what degree one 


at B (part which grows 
to stem) and C (which be- 
comes root) 


may assist. 

The origi- 
nal parent 
plant which produced the seed 
started this life ball rolling by pro- 
viding a food supply for the young 
embryo. This provision was made 
either by cotyledons or seed leaves, or by 
a special reserve of food laid down within 
the seed coat in a special chamber, spot or 
storehouse, call it what you like. In the 
first case the parent itself fills with food the 
cells of the seed leaves (cotyledons) and 
later, when just the right time arrives, the 
embryo feeds upon this reserve converting 
it into hypocotyl, or the stem of the embryo, 
into plumule or bud, and 
into the radicle or root 
end. So this food nour- 
ishes the entire young 
plant-to-be, causing all 
these parts to develop; 
and the cotyledons are 
really the building ma- 
terial of the young life 
of the plant. This is 
simple enough, this con- 
version of fat, starch, 
and proteid from the 
cotyledon pantry into good, husky, young, hustling 
plant life. The bean is an example of this method 
of food supply. 

In the other case the food supply is by itself, and 
called the endosperm. 
It is not a part of the 
embryo, as the food 
supply is in the bean. 
The corn seed is an ex- 
ample of this sort of 
food storage. And in 
reality the second type 
of embryonic feeding 
adds even more to the 
story since it represents 
a complicated perform- 
ance. Here is a special 
food supply which must 
be taken by 
the cotyle- 

don and 

which acts 

ase earn 
agent, a construction en- 
gineer as it were, to put 
the food supply in the 
shape of available tissue- 
building material for the 
embryo. 


the case up in the air. 


A pumpkin plant 
gets out of its seed 
case by an effective 
leverage which 
opens the seed. 


The Readers’ Service gives information about real estate 


ting the leaves free from the shell and lifts 
Plant shallow 


The embryo has its own problem, not of nourish- 


ment, but of escaping from its confines. 


For the 


plant embryo is not carelessly put away but is pro- 


tected by a seed coat. 
to threaten, then this 
seed coat has variousand 
divers protective de- 
vices. This heavy outer 
covering, of course, 
makes the work of ex- 
pulsion great. Take 
such a case as the date 
seed having a covering 
so thick that gardeners 
file it to save the energy 
of the plantlet in the 
process of germination. 
It would be fun to ger- 
minate some date seed 
and raise some little 
Date Palms. Date 


= edges No 
matter 
how the 


seed was 
planted 
the hook 


would do its work but 
not as well; nor would 
the cotyledons be fed 
in just the right way 


to start straight at their upward 


work. 
Again 


fact that the hypo- 
cotyl in the bean 
lengthens greatly 
during germina- 
tion; this is not 
true in the case of 
the corn and the 
pea. The draw- 
ings used with 
this article are 
after Atkinson, 
Curtis, and Bailey 
Coleman. 


corn and beans; or 
peas and squash are used be- 
cause they represent two entirely 
different ways of behavior. You 
see that the bean plant struggles 
up through the soil bearing with 
it its food supply. Not so the 
corn; it leaves the food supply be- 
low in the ground. These phe- 
nomena are due to the simple 


If great external dangers are 


See how the baby beangplant 
is tucked away comfortably 
between the two big ‘‘seed 
leaves” 


Palms are stiff plants not nearly as 
graceful as those you buy at a 
florist for Date Palms. 
usually a variety called Phoenix 
canariensis while the Palms from 
which real dates come are Phoenix 
dactylifera. 
you buy a Date Palm you haven’t 
a Date Palm after all! 

To show a wonderful device for 
assisting germination 
pumpkin, squash, or gourd seeds. 
how vividly these experiments register on the: 
mind of the pupil the idea of the great birth 
struggle of these seeds and their own provisions 
for help. As the seed coat begins to split in 
these seeds there develops where the hypocotyl 
and radicle meet a sort of hook-like projection. 
which presses the lower part of the seed coat. 
down and holds it there, the upper coat springs. 
away and out comes the cotyledons. 
of the energy saved to that young plantlet. 
The seeds of this group, melons, cucumbers, 
squash, gourds, and pumpkins are placed flat 
on the ground and not on end or om 


These are 


So remember when 


often use 
I wonder 


teachers 


Think 


The corn, having no case to hamper 
the leaves of the young plant, may 
be planted deeper than a bean 
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For 60 Years the Have Stood the 
Standard Test of Time 
1916 


Garden Blue Print Planting Guide — Free 
Do you know just how to get the most from every 
square foot of soil? 


Would you like to avoid useless work? 
Let us help you. Our experts have prepared a 


plan which shows you exactly where to put each 
row. Sendforit. It’s free. 


60th Anniversary Collection of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds 


You want to plant your garden just as cheaply as possible, too. We furnish 
you a complete collection of vegetables and flowers. There are 32 packets in 
all, 26 quality vegetables and 6 superb flowers. Each is the choicest of its kind. 
Every packet is full size, too. If bought separately, they would cost you $1.60. 
But, we will send you this complete 60th Anniversary Collection for only $1.00, 
postpaid. You’ll want our 


60th Anniversary Catalog 


Better and bigger than ever. It’s a mine of helpful facts about vegetables and 
flowers. Remember both catalog and Garden Blue Print Planting Guide will 
be sent free. Write today. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON 
610 Elm Street Marblehead, Mass. 
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Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of America 


A Horticultural Magazine Exclusively 


Its articles on garden making—the cultivation of flowers, 
fruits and vegetables, indoors and outdoors—landscaping— 
ornamental forestry—the preservation and propagation of 
native birds, essential to plant life—are all from the pens of 
men foremost in the gardening profession. 

A feature of the Gardeners’ Chronicle is the digests of 
seasonable subjects from the leading American and Euro- 
pean horticultural periodicals which appear regularly in its 
columns, thus offering to you 


A Horticultural Digest 


Whether interested in horticulture for pleasure or for 
profit, you will find the Gardeners’ Chronicle columns brim- 
ful of helpful knowledge. 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle is published monthly and its 
subscription price is $1.50 per year. 

To those who will forward their subscription during the 
month of January, we will present, with our compliments, 
a library desk portfolio, the front piece of which is a repro- 
duction of Traver’s water color painting, ‘““The Rose Girl.” 


Or send fifty cents for a three months’ trial subscription. 


The Chronicle Press, Inc. 
Publishers of the 


Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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How It Differs from Other Heats 
—Why More Economical 


F first impor- - 
O tance, it heats 

and ventilates 
at the same time. 
You can shut every 
door and window as 
tight as a drum, and 
the Kelsey will give 
you four complete 
changes of air every 
hour, in any room or 
every room in your 
house. 

Not dry air with the oxygen burned 
out of it; but fresh, bouyant. vigor 
filled air, mixed with just the right 
healthful amount of moisture. 

The very minute there is fire in 
the Kelsey Generator fresh air heat 
will promptly start coming into 
your rooms. 


With a low slum- 
ber fire you will get 
a surprising amount 
of heat. All night 
long it will continue 
to heat and ventilate, 
giving you warm 
rooms any time of 
the night, and no 
matter how early in 
the morning. 

We make the sur- 
prisingly sweeping 
statement, that it will outheat 
any other heat on the market, 
and we stand ready with the 
proofs. 


Do you want them? 


Send for booklet — Some Saving 
sense on Heating. 


‘HE Keuse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
232 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
2767P Lincoln Avenue 


NEW YORK 
103P Park Avenue 


A Garden Library for 
Seventy-five Cents 


—that’s what you have if you save your 
copies of The Garden Magazine and let us 


bind them for you. 


There is a new volume every six months— 
Vol. XXII ready now. Send your magazines 
back by parcel post and we will supply index 


and bind them for you for 75c. 


If you have 


not kept your issues, we supply the bound 
volume complete for $1.75. An authoritative 
guide for all who are interested in growing 
things whether for pleasure or for profit. 


Address 
THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


GARDEN CITY 


The Readers’ Service will give suggestions for the care of live-stock 


NEW YORK 
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Saya Ee 


& You love birds? Let me help you win them. Bluebirds, flickers, wrens, martins and 
; a dozen other kinds live in my gardens. These cheery songsters will gladden your life 
if you will put out Dodson Bird Houses for them. 


JANUARY, 1916 


Two important points—1st—get your bird houses out now so they will get a bit weather- Dodson Wioniitese 


Dodson Purple Martin beaten; birds dislike brand new things; 2nd—get genuine Dodson bird houses. It isn’t coiiq Oak. with cys 


House—26 rooms and attic: houses you want—it is birds; Dodson houses—results of 18 years’ study—win the birds. press roof.’ Price, $s, 


Price, $12; all-copper roof, B e s x 
$1s f.0.b. Kankakee, Il). Dodson Sparrow Trap—-catches sparrows automatically; works all the time; lasts a £9-b. Kankakee. Il. 
lifetime. No other trap like this. Price, $6, f.o.b. Kankakee, Ill y 
Nature Neighbors—the greatest set of books about birds ever published. Beautiful color plates. John 


Burroughs says—‘‘Astonishingly good.” 


FREE The illustrated Dodson book telling how to win native birds; and the descriptive folder 
about ‘‘Nature Neighbors” with a color plate of bird in natural colors, worthy of framing, 
Write to me on any subject connected with Native birds. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 709 South Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III. 
Mr. Dodson is a Director of the Illinois Audubon Society 


Dodson Sheltered Feeding 
House—Complete with 8 
foot pole, $8; all-copper roof, 
$10; f.0.b, Kankakee, Il. 


Dodson Observation 
House -— Watch birds’ 
home life. Price, $5, 
f.o.b. Kankakee. Ill. 


Gene Stratton-Porter 


Colleges, Universities, and Schools in all parts of the world 
have adopted her work. Her Nature Romances strike a new 
note in American literature, and to thousands she has brought 
a new and lasting appreciation of Nature. 


Mickey Says: 
“Get the joke of life 
soaked into your 
system good.”’ 


Freckles 


American Edition 


756,027 Copies Sold 


Peclles 


English Edition 


250,000 
Copies Printed Two 


Months Before 


Publication 


A Girl of the 
Limberlost 
808,021 Copies Sold 


i Blue Story} 


577,451 
Copies Sold 


Requests for the 
translation rights 
of her Nature 
Romances into 
French, German, 
Swedish, Norweg- 
tan — even into 
Arabic, have been 
received. 


The Best Selling Book in America 


Michael O’Halloran 


“Be Square” 


“Fairly radiates sunshine”—Phila. Press 


A book to prize always 
is the beautiful new 
leather edition of ‘‘The 
Song of the Cardinal’’ 
Mrs. Porter 


The 
| Harvester 
694,328 Copies Sold 


At the Foot of 


the Rainbow 
176,799 Copies Sold 


just out. 
calls it ‘‘my best loved 
book. ’”’ 


What is a fair rental for a given property? Ask the Readers’ Service 


Planning Next Year’s Garden 


PAs your garden now, with your seed, plant, 
and bulb catalogues beside you. If you kept 
a garden calendar as advised in THE GARDEN MaGa- 
ZINE, you will have that as a reference and can get 
your color scheme correct, and avoid mistakes of the 
preceding year. Knowing the flowers that bloom 
at the same time you should plant in reference to 
that and arrange to have flowers from the beginning 
of the blooming season, when the Snowdrop pops 
up through the ground in early February, and when 
the Forsythia is in bloom as well as the Wallflower. 
These are closely followed by the Crocus and the 
bright blue starry Chionoxodora, Italian, and Roman 
white and blue Hyacinths until late fall, when the 
Chrysanthemum ends the season for outdoor bloom. 

Send to reliable seedsmen for catalogues. Get a 
few new plants to test, and for naturalizing in the 
woods or on hill sides buy by the thousand rate. 
They can thus be gotten cheaper. 

In planting your vegetable garden study the 
proper exposure and soil for each plant. A south- 
ern or southeastern exposure is generally conceded 
to be the best for a garden, and the soil should be 
loose with plenty of sand. Much clay keeps it wet 
and soggy. The contrary is the case for an orchard 
—a northern exposure is preferable to prevent early 
blossoming of the fruit trees and so avoid killing by 
early frosts. Clay is a good soil if on a hillside 
where it will be well drained. 

The orchard should have attention in the winter 
months, and on clear bright days spray for San 
José scale. Use the winter strength of lime sulphur 
wash. (See THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, January, 1914). 
If only a small amount is needed the lime sulphur 
wash can be bought already mixed from either a 
seedsman or fertilizer firm. 

In open weather much can be done outdoors in 
January, such as the planting of deciduous trees 
and shrubs, the trimming of trees, vines, and shrubs 
and the laying off of paths in the garden. 

The important work for this month is spraying 
the orchard, planting the garden, and making out 
the seed list to avoid the spring rush. 

The little individual frames for melons should be 
made during inclement weather, and stakes and 
labels gotten in order. Mend glasses in the cold- 
frames and get everything in order for the spring 
work. 

By the end of the month have the hotbed ready 
so as to be able to plant seed in February. 

Look after the lettuce frames; give plenty of air 
even on the coldest days and keep carefully covered 
at night. 

The plants in house, windows and conservatory 
should be looked after daily, given air and watered 
thoroughly and only when needed. Let water go 
through the pots; don’t let it stand in the saucers. 
If a tray of galvanized iron was made to fit in the 
window and an inch of sand spread over and the 
pots placed on it, it would be far better than putting 
them in saucers, for the sand soaks up the super- 
fluous water. Some plants dry out quickly and 
require much water and should be thoroughly 
watered daily. Others require little water and 
little sunlight, such as ferns, rubber plants, and 
palms, so a thorough watering twice a week is 
usually sufficient for them. If the plants are in pots 
a safe test is to tap the pots with the knuckles: a 
dull sound indicates sufficient water and a sharp 
ring indicates dryness. 

The making of bird boxes should have every one’s 
attention, and this month it is pleasant work for 
bad days. Remember that martins should have a 
many-roomed house to be placed high up on a pole 
and the little wrens are content with a tiny one- 
roomed box, either placed in a sheltered corner of 
the porch or in the crotch of a tree, and with a very 
small entrance, so that the objectionable sparrow 
cannot get in. Set traps for sparrows during the 
winter months. 


Virginia. J. M. PAatrEeRson. 
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TO OUR NEW READERS 


We have tried hard to put just the help you need in this 


PLANNING and PLANTING MANUAL 


Te: GARDEN MAGAZINE is devoted solely and entirely to the interests of 


the amateur gardener. It is full of practical assistance for the man or woman 

with moderate means, interested in developing the home grounds to the best 
advantage. Every issue in season contains planting plans and lists —tabular matter as 
to what, when, and, most important, w/ere to plant. 


These Contents in This Issue 


What Planting Does to Make a House a Home. Before and after Taking the Gamble out of Gardening. Preparing the way for sure 
effects. What you can do this Spring. results in your back yard. How to plan your own vegetable garden 


How The Ridge Sprayed Its Trees. An account of community co- io HE Sob ae 


operative work with power sprayers for scale and other pests of shade Bramble Berries for Your Home Garden. Whether you live in the 
and orchard trees —a really practical suggestion for a dozen people North or South, this article will tell you what proportions of the dif- 
anywhere to get results at low cost. ferent berries will fit your case. Select variety lists for quality. 
tay 9 “ec ” 2 
Hurry Ups” and “Boosts” for the man without a greenhouse. Alternative Color Schemes for the Hardy Border with complete 
Telling of the useful contrivances that are available to force along planting lists and plans with exact quantities to use. These plans are 
early crops and to protect tender plants when frost sets in. on a unit basis and can be expanded or condensed to fit any garden. 
New Trees and Shrubs from China. Especially suitable to the Working blue prints also available. 
warmer regions of the country and the Pacific Slope. Hundreds of Pottery, Furniture, etc., for the Garden. Something about the per- 


glorious trees and shrubs not adapted to New England gardens are 
eminently desirable and worth growing elsewhere. This article, by the 
man who introduced them, tells of many of the best. 


manent material chat m ay be used as a support to the living materials 
in garden making. 


To Sees 


Pin Money Crops for the Back Yard. The introduction to a new 
series of articles which will tell of opportunities that le in the back 
yard of growing extremely well some small crop for profit. One way 
to make the Home pay its way. ; 


Flowers from Frost to Frost. A simple account of what you can 
plant this Spring to give you bloom in abundance all the year through; 
also with an eye to permanency. 


The New Home and Its Development. Beginning a short series on 
the development of the home site. The first installment deals with 
the vital points: 

a. What you want. 0b. What you can afford to have. 


Editorial Chat. Notes and comments on passing events of moment to 
the garden lover. Reflective and inspiring. 


Complete Planting Plan for the Average Suburban Lot. (This is 


MMe 


N Odds and Ends from Everywhere. The Readers’ Forum in which a prize plan, in an international competition of several hundreds. and \ 
\ you are likely to find a letter on ‘ ‘anything under the sun.” Practical specially redrawn for THe GarpeN Macazine by the designer, who \ 
\ records of practical people who are “ passing it on”’ to others. provides complete planting plans, specifications, etc. with cost data.) N 
N 
Hosts of Snappy Hints N 
. Flowers You Can Have on a Poor Soil. What to Do with that Shaded Border. 
ey Si for All Purposes. (Those that will grow anywhere “Old Fashioned” Flower Gardens with planting plans. 

indeed. 
N 


Sweet Smelling Lavender. (How it is grown and cured for“use.) 


Garden Sources of Potash. (A sternl ractical hint in_ these ‘ 
troubled times.) ( Se Making Hotbed Mats at Home. (You'll need them next month.) 
An Early and Long Flowering Ground Cover. (Something that is A Substitute Where It’s Too Hot for Gooseberries. (Merely a - 
a sea of white and quite hardy. hint for the Southerner.) 
; Grafting the Christmas Cactus. (An extremely simple job that can Month’s Reminder; and, Of Course, the Usual News of Clubs and 
e done in the window garden. Societies, etc., etc. 


What a Dollar Will Do / ee 


The Garden Rides 


MVuJMJ”|JJJMNSMMCCMMlll 
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It will give you the next nine issues of THe GarpeN Macazine, February to Wh ue Garden City, N. Y. 

October —nine months in all for a dollar bill. 7 Gentlemen: 

Your Money Back We are so sure that THE GARDEN MacazineE will be yf Ries $1.00 fern nine issues ia Vee \ 

of service to you that we will gladly agree to refund your remittance in full, ¥ February amber You ae he rng \ 

Ne you are not satished. i money if I’m not satisfied. 
\ The Garden Magazine, Garden City, N.Y. f Naw... q 
\ @_ Please Read the Letter from the Editor in this Issue, on Coming Features in The Garden Magazine é \ 
\ é Speers EEE CRN enema Sve ahecls caievadtie MonptyeIeanthe) Ace Eola \ 
\ EES SSG NAA A .Cciocoécc_ccEA/F/. Fc | "0s 


For information regarding railroad and steamship lines, write to the Readers’ Service 
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2 ROSES 


Let Me Send You My Catalog 
of the Kinds that Bloom 
All Summer 


You can have four or five glorious months 
of bloom joys, instead of the one fleeting, petal 
strewn, June. 

Their blooms come early and linger late. 

The plants cost no more than other roses. 

They require no special care 
in the Summer, or coddling in 
the Winter. 

I want you to have some of 
: 6 these choice, strong rooted 
5 Sm plants; but to secure them, we 
must enter your order by not 
later than January Thirty-first. 

Send $1.25 today for five 
choice roses: one each—Cap- 
tain Christy, Rayon d’Or, 
Mme. Ravery, Mme. Carolin 


Testout, and Etoile de France: and 
my new catalog of Roses, Dahlias, 


G x3) and Gladioli. 


trash 


bigs} 172 Broadway Paterson, N. J. 
; Dib Deck Dirk ah Dirk Hh Hrk HYb Dirk Hv Hirk Hib Dirk Dirk Gy 
BRDBEBERABESES DBRS ESRB ES RES Bite 
MORE FRU IT from your trees if you keep 
them free from San Jose 


S 3 i Scale, Aphis, pvaite Fly, etc., by spraying with 
eve GOOD SrorassFISH OIL 
hd POTASH 
eae SOAP NOS 
A 4S Kills all tree pests without injury to trees. 
4 the soil andaids healthy enone - z F 
Our valuable book on Tree an 
a FREE Plant Diseases. Write today. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 931 N. Front Street, Philadelphia 
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Fertilizes 


Your lawn, flowers 
a = and shrubs, your veg- 

etables, fruit trees and field crops, all need Wizard 
Brand Sheep Manure. It is nature’s fertilizer. It makes 
wonderful lawns, gardens, fruit and field crops. Ask for inter- 
esting booklet with prices and freight rates on bag or carload. 

THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO., 29 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Our sure growing evergreens lend a finished 
touch toany home. For 56 years we have been 
furnishing choice, hardy evergreens to people 
all over America. We offer you the choice of 
the greatest evergreen stock in the world—over 
50,000,000 evergreens on hand. 

We give expert advice free—furnish sugges- 
tions on tree arrangement. Write for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Evergreen Book—trees shown 
in true-to-life colors — Free! Get the book. 
Don’t risk failure with evergreens of uncertain 
quality. Get the book and get posted. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
BOX 1066 DUNDEE, ILL. 


Ismene Calantha—a First Exper- 
lence 


als sent me an extra bulb for trial, a thing that 


looked like a good big Van Sion Narcissus bulb, and 
tagged ‘‘Peruvian Daffodil” probably from this 
root resemblance. 

I set it in the open ground in May. It took six 
weeks to come up; then it made four or five leaves 
like an Amaryllis, and sent up a stalk with four 
Amaryllis-like buds. These opened one by one to 
great trumpets, four inches across and as much deep, 
each of the five segments of the perianth tipped 
with a reflexing white horn-about as long and beau- 
tiful and useful as a catfish’s whiskers. With the 
horns cut off, in fact, the flowers were better looking 
than in the state of nature. However, asa novelty, 
the plant was acceptable in the garden. It bloomed 
in August and again in October, and was delight- 
fully fragrant. The 28th of October it was cut 
down by a night’s frost. 

According to catalogue directions, I lifted the 
bulbs with their strong fleshy cord-like roots, potted 
in earth, and set in a warm cellar to rest. The 
roots went very deep in the garden, and were neces- 
sarily much broken in lifting; I watered the pot 
moderately until February, but got no growth. 
Digging into the tomb, I found three very negli- 
gible corpses of roots, soft, discolored, and with no 
apparent aspirations toward any future life. As 
the cellar was warm, light, dry and roomy, and the 
outdoor weather that day very disagreeable, I in- 
dolently omitted to throw out the wreck of the 
Peruvian Daffodil, and merely showed the pot under 
a box in a corner where it would be inconspicuous 
as a failure. 

That was in February, 1913. In March, 1914, 
I needed that pot, brought it to the outer air, and 
began to empty its dry dust. It had had no water 
for thirteen months. To my astonishment, all but 
the surface inch of the soil was a network of strong, 
fat, fleshy, white, cordlike roots! I stayed my 
hand, gave the monstrosity water and heat, and 
waited to see what would happen next. 

On April 5, this floral horned toad was growing 
strongly from three bulbs, and bore three stems of 


EN THE spring of 1912 a dealer in garden materi- 


flowers. Why? Is its year twenty-five months, 
not twelve? Had it hydrophobia the previous 
season? Is biennial bashfulness a Peruvian na- 


tional trait in the amaryllid clan? 
Who knows? Or if nobody knows, who has a 
parallel experience to contribute to the gentle sci- 
ence of plant guesswork? Can any proprietor of a 
floral morgue state how many years of total abstin- 
ence from fluids it would take to really kill a 
Peruvian Daffodil? 
New Jersey. 


A Bulb for Children’s Use 


S MATERIAL for a child’s first attempt at 

gardening, no plant is surer and more interest- 
ing than Oxalis Lasandriae. A child wants rapid 
growth, certainty of result, distinctive form of leaf, 
and quick and pretty bloom. The dry bulbs of 
this Oxalis, retailing at forty cents a hundred and 
not unlike the kernel of a filbert in size, weight, 
and appearance, may be planted in almost any 
weather. Depth, soil, exposure, matter very little; 
the bulb germinates and grows whatever happens. 
A leaf of eight leaflets, folded about the stem like a 
shut parasol, rises on a long petiole out of the 
ground. Presently a second follows, and a third, 


S. J. Easton. 


Remarkable Book Uae 
on Food Protection 


It tells the secret of keeping meats, vege- 
tables, fruits, butter, eggs—fresh, palatable 
and healthful during the hot summer months. 
Now isthe timeto learn these important facts so 
youll know and be prepared when summer comes. 


his interesting book was written from the experiences 
and investigations of men who make the famous 


“MONROE’ Refrigerator 


the most highly perfected type of home refrig- 
erator. The “Monroe” was the first to devise 
and introduce the single piece, jointless, round corner, 
porcelain food compartment—the acme of cleanliness— 
the joy of thousands of housewives, 


Write Us Today 


Your name and address is"enough. We’ll send you this 

valuable book with our compliments. Read it. Face next 

summer with food 

facts—this will en- 

sure your family’s 
health. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co. 


141 Benson Street, 
Lockland, 


Remember— 
We build 

the “Monroe” 
into your 


Good House- 
keeping In’ 
stitute _ 


wu 


= 
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Underground Garbage- Receiver 


Sets in the ground. Saves the battering of your can and 
scattering of contents from pounding out frozen garbage. § 


Sold Direct. Send for circular 
Look for our Trade Marks 


C. H. Stephenson, Mfr. 40 Farrar St., Lgnns Mass. 


Office 825 6th Ave., N. Y. Phone 
Bryant 7007. Managers, Farmers, 
Gardeners, Dairymen, Poultrymen, 
Kennelmen, Horticulturists, all 
nationalities; prompt service; an 
Odell recommendation stands 
for character and efficiency. 


E.V.Odell’s 


FARMERS 
BUREAU 


Estab. 1852 


Worth Having 


~ 


A Book 
- Youll Want 
for Your Library 


We have a free copy of 
our new book “Moisture 
in Cultivation” waiting for 
every person interested in 
j things that grow. No matter 
|)... | ~~ whether your hobby is your 
“S garden, lawn, fruit or flowers, 
you will want to know what this book 
can tell you regarding the importance 
of moisture in getting best results. 
Send for your copy now and study it 
this spring. 


Spray Engineering Co., Div. 1 
93 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
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LIBRARY 


Now is the time to plan to improve your 
home grounds—another tree, a few shrubs, 
a flower bed will increase the value of your 
property more than you realize. Double 
the yield from your garden and reduce your 
cost of living this very year. 


JANUARY, 


The Garden Library will tell you what 
to plant, how to plant it—treatment of the 
soilssetc...ctc, Lhe books in the Garden 
Library are practical, complete, and au- 
thoritative,—every one by an expert. 


FREE—If You Order 
Quickly — 
The Garden and Farm Almanac 


for 1916 has been revised and 
enlarged to nearly 300 pages. 
There are three pages of index, 
250 illustrations. One of the 
added features is sixteen full 
pages of blue print plans for 
garden lay-outs, and simple 
economical farm _ buildings. 
The Almanac for this year 
treats of over 
2,000 differ- 
ent subjects; 
covering every 
phase of the 
farm and coun- 


Vines and How to Grow Them 
By William McCollum 


The Garden 
lover’s favorite 
Magazine is 
pane sot this 
great offer—it 
is included for 
a whole year at 
no additional 
expense. Every 
month it will 
bring to you 
pages teeming E& peeeeaien 
with j oy fu ] Daffois— Narcisus — And How 
suggestions for By A.M. Kiby 
your garden. 


You need this delightful 


GARDEN MAGAZINE 


to keep in touch with the latest 
gardening news, the newest 


The Flower Garden 
By Ida D. Bennett 


Ferns and How to Grow Them 


By G. A. Woolson 


Lawns and How to Make Them 
By Leonard Barron 


Roses and How to Grow Them 
By Many Experts 


THE ORCHARD 
AND 


FRULT GARDEN 


shrubs and plants. Editorially 
it is the best magazine of its 
kind published. A great feature 


try home. The 
Almanac alone 
is worth the 


is the Readers’ Service run in 


price of this 
connection with The Garden 


whole offer, yet 


Magazine whereby you may ii Be jek Rh 
call upon the Editors without 2 — a ae a | ae if vou order 
charge for advice and help im  pouse Plants and How to Grow Them Chrysanthemums and poet The! Orchard) andiFruit Gatien « quickly. 

your gardening problems. By P. T. Barnes By [Lc Powall By E. P. Powell 


The volumes of the Garden Library are 
durably bound in a dark green cloth with 
head and foot bands, the covers are attrac- 
tively decorated. A fine grade of paper and 
a clear faced type has been used. ‘There are 

} many half tone illustrations with scores of 
| line drawings. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply send in the attached coupon and the books will 
come to you. If you decide to keep them, pay by small 
monthly instalments, if not, return them at our expense; you 


{ will owe us nothing. Water Lilies and How te Grow Them 


Mail the coupon now By H. S. Conard and Henri Hus 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Garden City New York 


Saves you 
money. 


Use it to-day. 


Garden City, N.Y. 


Gentlemen.— 
Please send me The 
Garden Library in 12 
volumes and enter my 
name for one year's sub- 
scription toThe Garden Mag- 
azine, Alsosend methero16 
Garden and Farm Almanac. 
If the books are satisfactory I 
agree to pay $1.00 on acceptance, 
$x 00a month for 13 months. Ifthe 
books are not satisfactory I will return 
them within ten days. 


+ 


Se 


Garden Planning 


By W. S. Rogers 


The Readers’ Service is prepared to advise parents in regard to schools 
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TOWNSEND'S sues TRIPLEX 


Hundreds Sold — eee | pm Hy PG Cuts a swath 86 ins. wide 
During 1915 j : | c S. P. Townsend & Co. 


Send for Catalogue oe 23 Central Ave. 
of all Types of a sense ; ORANGE, N.J. 


Mowers 


Patent Pending 


lant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations. 


TART with the largest stock We do the long waiting—thus ena- 

that can be secured! It takes bling you to secure trees and 

over twenty years to grow many shrubs that give immediate results. 
of the Trees and Shrubs we offer. Price List Now Ready. 


ORRALIURSERIES  $paz=* Mi: 


Wm.Warner Harper Proprietor . Box G 


You can’t have my Tomato, but my Daddy tt 
sell you some of the seed. 


WING’S RED SUNRISE 


is the best early Tomato we know, rip- 
ens the same day as Earliana. 30% 
more prolific and 30% better quality. 
Dwarf Trees are best for the WING’S QUALITY SEEDS 


home garden; they need less Produce choice vegetables and flowers. 
room, bear quicker, and pro- No matter what you need, garden, field 


duce finest fruit. You can or flower Ca we oer only the best - 
cae 2 A ‘ r ties. Free catalog. Bs 
gcow them as bushes, pyramids, cordons or espalier forms as Wane x ? 
described in our Free Catalogue. WING SEED 
THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES COMPANY 
W. L. McKay, Prop. Box G, Geneva, N. Yo Box 126 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


200 


Rockmont Nursery, Boulder, Colorado 


offers a unique service to people of the west, being centrally located for the economical distribution of 
the most complete stock of ornamentals west of the Mississippi. Shade and ornamental trees, flowering 
shrubs, vines, hedge plants and hardy flowers. Specializes native Colorado evergreens, shrubs and mountain flow 
ers, now famous from Maine to California. Large collections of Peonies, Iris and Phlox. Illustrated cata- 
logue of forty pages; your copy by return mail, if you address D. M. Andrews, Owner, Boulder, Colorado 


re 


4 5 
KNOCK-DOWN 


Book of Send today for our 
Berries—Free 109106 Book of Berries. 


Gives results of our 30 years’ experience 
with small fruits, tells how to select, plant, 
cultivate, etc. Buy the 


Plants That Pay 


Our true-to-name small fruit plants 
are hardy and ever-bearing. 200 acres 
devoted to their culture. Several 
varieties for your soil and climate. 
Packed fresh for shipment. Send for 
the Berry Book today. 


‘4, The W.F. Allen Co. 
SOY gg Market St. Salisbury, Md. 


BIRD HOUSES 


Most complete, artistic line ever of- 
fered. 46 different styles and sizes, 
from 35c up to $25.00. Build now! 
Write for illustrated folder. 


E. E. EDMANSON & CO. 
622-628 S. Norton Street Chicago, Ill. 


The Readers’ Service will give information about automobiles 


and then a flower stem lengthens out to twice the 
height of the leaves. The blossoms open three or 
four at a time, are three quarters of an inch across, 
and of a bright rose, very pretty. They are not 
unlike Lilies;in shape. The handsomely veined 
leaves are at maturity as flat as those of a Lupin 
and are carried up on their long firm stems like 
Japanese parasols stiffly opened. Children of my 
acquaintance have given them the title of ‘“um- 
brella Lilies.” 

Oxalis Boweii, white or rose, is a denser plant with 
four marbled leaflets like a clover in shape and 
texture on each stem. It makes a miniature hedge 
about a flower bed, and in late summer blooms 
charmingly. Its flowers are the largest of the com- 
mon sorts of Oxalis, and are pretty for delicate 
cut-flower uses with their own leaves and Maiden- 
hair Fern. This and the Lasandriae multiply freely 
in a season. The dried bulbs are easily kept in a 
bag over winter in a place free from frost. 

The Oxalis is freer from insect enemies than almost 
any garden flower, possibly because of its acid 
juice. In warm situations it often proves hardy for 
several years. It deserves extensive use in chil- 
dren’s plots and school gardens. 

Pennsylvania. J. S. Pirrston. 


Protecting Trees from Rabbits, Etc. 


VERY winter there is more or less damage done 

in orchards by mice and rabbits, particularly 
to young trees. This is an entirely unnecessary 
loss if the owner or gardener will have sufficient 
forethought to provide some protection. 

The simplest method of protecting trees is to 
paint or spray the trunks from the ground up for 
three feet with lime-sulphur wash. It can be used 
full strength, or diluted to the same strength as when 
used for San José scale. To this I would add an 
ounce of arsenate of lead to each gallon, but it is 
effective without. This wash can be applied with a 
paint brush or with a spray outfit, using a coarse 
nozzle. If the only nozzle available throws a fine 
spray, remove the cap. 

If used this strong solution will hardly need re- 
plenishing during the winter, but if the weaker 
strength advised is used, it may be necessary to 
repeat the application once or twice. Make the 
first application just before the snow comes and put 
enough of it on the trunks so that it will run down 
under the ground for a couple of inches, to render 
the underground bark distasteful to the mice. The 
wash should be applied far enough up the tree trunk 
to protect it when the rabbits approach the trees 
on the top of deep snows. 

Another method is to put wire screens around the 
trees. This is very effective as far as the screens 
extend, but where there are deep snows and the 
snow has drifted, the rabbits can easily reach above . 
the screen and chew the trunk, or in the case of low- 
headed trees, the twigs. By sinking these screens 
into the ground before it freezes, the approach to the 
tree by the mice can be avoided. These collars 
are made of one-quarter or one-half inch mesh 
galvanized wire, and as I have seen them used they 
are about eighteen inches high, which is not enough. 
If they are to be used the protector should extend all 
the way up to the lower limbs. 

Tar paper has been used as a protector against 
these rodents, but it is not satisfactory. I was ina 
young orchard recently where this had been used 
and the trees were considerably damaged. I have 
also seen trees killed by the use of tar paints. Thin 
wood veneer has been used successfully. It is cheap 
and easily applied. 

The painting of trunks with linseed oil and white 
lead has also been advised. Its effects are lasting 
enough to be of some protection against borers, but 
I would never recommend it. Where trees are per- 
fectly healthy and making vigorous growth, no ap- 
parent harm seems to be done; but where for one 
reason or another the trees are not in a thrifty con- 
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The Garden 


and Farm 


Almanac 
for 1916 


gives a vast amount of valuable 
material for everyone interested 
in the garden or the farm. A 
splendid new feature is 25 prac- 
tical plans for the country home, 
with blueprint drawings and 
adequate descriptions. The 
following subjects will serve to 
show the broad scope of this 
Almanac. 


The pminciples of garden planting. 

How to exterminate mosquitoes and 
flies. 

Crop area, yields and values. 

Post Office regulations. 

A Parcel Post schedule. 

Modern marketing methods. 

Modern gardening equipment. 

The farmer woman and her home. 

Forestry and The Farmer. 

Average yield per acre for all crops. 

A complete State directory of agri- 
cultural activities. 

The best breeds of American animals. 

Keeping the birds on the farm. 

What to read for garden, farm and 
country life interests. 

An extensive article on The Farmer 
and his money. 

How to feed plants. 

The dog on the farm. 

The automobile and its relation to 
the farm. 

Power required by farm machinery. 

How to judge farm and garden 
products. 


These titles do not begin to show 
the practical value of this 
Almanac, which is now in its 
tenth year. Nowhere else can 
you get such a wealth of material 
for so small an outlay of money. 


The Garden & Farm Almanac is 


sold by your news-dealer at 25c; or 
this 200-page reference book will be 
sent by the publishers postpaid for 35c. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 
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Garden cultivation 


made easy, pleasant, and profitable 


Whether you have a small door-yard “patch” for spare-time recreation or an extensive 
market-garden the biggest, most economical help you can have is Planet Jr Garden Tools. 
ey save time, lighten labor, do better work 3 to 6 times quicker and cheaper than 
by old-time hand-cultivating methods. The product of the inventive genius of a practical 
farmer and manufacturer with the experience of half a century. They save their cost the 
first season, and last a lifetime. Fully guaranteed. 
_ No. 25 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Double and Single Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow 
is a splendid combination for the family garden, onion grower, or large gardener. Is a perfect seeder, and 
combined double and single wheel hoe. Unbreakable steel frame. Capacity—2 acresaday. Eleven dif- 
ferent styles of Seeders—$5 and up. 
Planet Jr 12-tooth Harrow, Cultivator and Pulverizer is stronger, steadier in action, and cultivates more 


thoroughly than any other harrow made. Non-clogging steel wheel. 


trucker, tobacco and small fruit-grower. 


There is a Planet Jr for every farm and garden purpose. No matter how small or how large your garden, 


you can’t afford to cultivate without a Planet Jr. 


iE (184 illustrations) Describes over 70 tools, including 12 entirely new ones, and im- 
New 72 page provements to our Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Harrows, Orchard- and 


Catalog free! Beet-Cultivators. Write for it today! 


SL Allen & Co Box 1108S 


Invaluable to the market-gardener, 


Philadelphia 
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MOTOR CAR TROUBLE 


Expert advice on automobile difficulties. 
it up to The Readers’ Service 


Your Best “Help’—In All Seasons 


O obtain the maximum results from your garden, use 
the Continuous Seed and Plant Forcer—the modern 
scientific method of plant raising. Catches and stores 


the sunbeams, keeps the soil in a fine, crumbly tilth per- 
manently, affords perfect protection against damage by cold 
winds, rains or frost, and the depredations of slugs and birds. 
FORCES YOUR PLANTS TO GROW RAPIDLY AND 
STURDILY, putting you weeks ahead of your neighbors. 
Send postal today for descriptive circular and price list of this 

remarkable invention. Or send for sample forcer. Tryit! You will be astonished with the results. Address 


about poultry 


The Readers’ Service gives information 


Hibs CrEOCIESCOMPANY,. 13:1) HUDSON STREET, NEW. YORK 


If you wish to systematize your business the Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 


T HE GA BaD EN Nt Ale AZ EN aE: 
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§ Your Garden Tools | 


#39 The push-ahead-a-step-at-a - time 4 
kind are the ones you want—with | 
high wheels to run easy over rough 
ground, even with a woman behind the tool, 
and with adjustments so that a boy or girl can 
handle it. Tools of this kind will do as much in : 
one hour as you could with old fashioned hoes in \ 

ten hours. Easy work and better results. 


IRON GE Wheel Hoes \ 
and Seed Drills 


\ 
Include 38 or more styles and combinations from which 
f 


any gardener can choose just what he needs. Accurate 
sowing in rows or hills, perfectly safe cultivation astride 
young plants or between rows, hoeing, weeding, ridg- 
ing, opening furrows and covering them. 16 inch 
wheels. Steel tube frame. 


| 
i 


Ask your dealer to show them and write 
us for booklet “Home, Farm and Mar- 
ket Gardening with Modern Tools.” 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
ma Box 352 
Grenloch, N. J. 


Spraying 
Machinery, 
Potato 
y Machinery, 


No. 6 
|, Drilland 


A First Class 
English Novelty 


Calceolaria ‘Cotswold Hybrid”’ 


Described by the English Garden- 
ing Press as “‘the most useful of 
the floral gains for the coming year’”’ 


Lovers of Calceolarias will welcome this new- 
comer as gladly as they have done C. Clibrani and 
others of like character. C. Cotswold Hybrid was 
raised by crossing C. Clibrani with a herbaceous 
variety, and the result of this cross is a race bear- 
ing flowers considerably larger than those of C. 
Clibrani, but of rounded rather than elongated 
shape, and with a colour range running through a 
series of delightful shades from creamy-white, 
clear lemon, yellow, and pure gold, to light and 
deep bronze and brown, while in many cases the 
elegant flowers are beautifully and lightly spotted 
with rich colours, as in the herbaceous varieties. 


In habit the new hybrid is similar to C. Clibrani, 
and the plants are about 2% ft.. high. Continuity 
of flowering is a great point in favour of the 
hybrid, and if fading flowers are regularly re- 
moved, the flowering period may be extended quite 
easily from April to September, and during that 
period the new spikes that arise regularly from 
the base will keep the specimens fully furnished 
with effective flowers.—Gardeners’ Magazine. 


Retail—Per Packet 65 cents 


To be obtained of all Leading Seedsmen 
throughout the U. S. A. or the raisers — 


J. JEFFRIES & SON 


Cirencester England 


Wholesale only from 
HURST & SON, 152 Houndsditch, London, England 


dition, the use of white lead seems to be a detriment. 
In one young orchard I visited it actually caused 
the trees to be bark-bound, and I advised the owner 
to scratch the bark a little with a penknife so as to 
give them a chance to grow. 

In older orchards, the rodents do not, as a rule, 
do as much damage, the bark being tougher and more 
stringent, but to insure protection against them, if 
the pruning is done early—in December or early 
January—and the prunings left on the ground 
where they fall, the bark from the young twigs will 
be eaten in preference to that of the tougher bark 
on the trunks. I have been in orchards where this 
method had been pursued and found that by spring 
the bark on the twigs and smaller limbs was com- 
pletely stripped off, and yet not a single trunk in the 
orchard had been damaged. 

An effective preventive against mice is to tramp 
the snow down hard about each tree. The mice 
burrow along the top of the ground under the snow 
and this tramping packs it too hard for them to 
tunnel through. 


Penna. HAROLD CLARKE. 


The Guava—A Substitute for 


Gooseberries in Florida 


E CANNOT grow three of the smaller fruits in 
this climate and soil. I have tried a large 
number of the currants, every red raspberry that I 
grew when living in New York State, and many of 
the gooseberries. Not one of these can be humored 
into doing anything worth while. If you get a bay- 
head, which is well shaded and supplied with running 
water, allj these plants will struggle along, among 
the blueberries and Azaleas, while imported sorts 
occasionally do a little better; but one may as well 
give it up. So far not one of the hardiest or tender- 
est sorts is a thrifty plant in Florida. Some of the 
blackberries will do much better, although I am dis- 
appointed in the dewberries. Lucretia, occasionally 
gives a berry; but we have wild blackberries, and of 
the cultivated sorts, Robinson and two or three 
more that are good bearers. They lack that deli- 
cious flavor, however, which one secures in Maine 
and Minnesota and as far down as Arkansas. Some 
of the strawkerries, also, are well adapted to our 
bayhead growing. 

T like to consider, however, that Nature has given 
us substitutes for every enjoyable thing that we have 
to give up. In my Northern gooseberry garden I 
found a peculiar pleasure in sitting down by a bush 
of Columbus, or some of my seedlings, and eating 
my liberal fill before meal time. It is delicious food, 
and a delightful way of taking it. Blackberries 
were made for pies, raspberries for jelly and jam, 
and strawberries for shortcake; but gooseberries 
should be taken between thumb and finger and 
moved with reasonable speed mouthward. 

Florida is not without its small fruits, and the 
substitute for the gooseberry I find is theguava. Iwas 
surprised when I found that the most common of 
the guavas grew on bushes. ‘The bushes, as we gen- 
erally find them, are round and absolutely covered 
with fruit half an inch to an inch in diameter. This 
sort of guava is quite hardy, enduring the frosts 
which we have nearly every winter. Another guava 
is about two or three times larger, both in the bush 
and in the fruit. The flavor is not to me as agree- 
able for eating out of hand as the hardier sorts, but 
both sorts make splendid jam, marmalades and jel- 
lies. The jelly is generally found in our Northern 
markets and has a reputation of high standing. 

The Government has imported, with its other 


The Readers’ Service will give information about automobiles 


| kinds. 


The Ball- 
Seedand 
Plant Forcer, 


Makes 


Your Garden 
weeks ahead. 
Cheap 
enough to 
use ’em 
by the 
1000. 


Pat. ap’d for 
Send for my beautifully illustrated 


FREE BOOK “How to grow 
BIGGER AND BETTER CROPS 


EARLIER THAN YOU EVER HAD BEFORE.” 


It’s profusely illustrated showing the marvelous re- 
sults obtained by the use ofour methods. It alsocon- 
tains valuable information for the modern gardener. 


THE BALL MFG. CO., Dept. E, Glenside, Pa. 


FARM 
> WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel 
or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to 
fit any running gear. Wagon parts ofall f/f 
Write today for free catalog illus- fz 
trated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
25 Elm Street Quincy, Ill. 


Write for Book 
Today 


Gladioli, Dahlias, Roses, Hardy Plants and 
Shrubs—Choice home grown stock in the 
best varieties. Select list will be ready in 
Its free. 


February. 
N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N. Y. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Finest 
Utterance Since “Recessional” 


“FRANCE” 


**Broke to every known mischance, lifted over all 
By the light sane joy of life, the buckler of the 


‘aul, 
Furious in luxury, merciless in toil, 

a+. 
Terrible: ss COs carteanes s : 


The magic swing and fire of Kip 
ling’ s best work are in this prophetic 
tribute written before the war. Read 
it all for yourself, together with his 
war impressions at the Front, in 


“FRANCE AT WAR” 


Rudyard Kipling’s first book in more than 
three years. At all bookstores. et 50c. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Garden City, New York 


JANUARY, 1916 


WINTERFLOWERS 


UNFAILINGLY our LILY of 
VALLEY bloom in 16 to 18 days 
from planting. To Jnvalids, Shutins 
and Children this MAGIC budding 
and blooming is a source of interest 
and daily delight. 


BOO 0 OOO Groio 


Sufficient of our Prepared , 
Mossfiber to plant, and di- 
rections sent Prepaid with 
every order. 

OUR 1016 
“SPRING GARDEN BOOK” 
full of GOOD THINGS will be ready end of 
January. 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 


(Established 1877. 


70 Warren St. New York 


Thee Ge Ate» x Ni 


Label Your Roses and Plants 


Do Not Forget Their Names 


SIMPLEX WEATHER PROOF LABELS 


ARE PERMANENT 
PLANT LABELS 
—WITH WIRES 


No. 1—Size 3 x } inches, 
25c. doz. $2.00 per 100. 
No. 2—Size 4x 3 inches, \ 
50c. doz. $4.00 per 100. 

Postpaid LANE 


PEONY 
EANNE D'ARC, 


Garden Labels 


Stake, 18 inches high. 
Card, size 22x 1}. 

Price 15c. each 
$1.80 per coz. $15.00 
per 100. Transportation 
charge sextra. 


At Your Dealers 


or write 


STEWART & CO. 
173 Broadway New York 


The Chinese 
Woolflower 


introduced by us last yea? 
has proved a great succes 
everywhere and a most 
wonderful floral novelty. 
It is a Celosia of new form 
and easy growth. Plants throw 
out scores of branches bearing 
balls of crimson wool nearly a foot 
thick. Also many laterals with 
smaller heads, and fresh green foliage. 
Flowers form in June but none fade before frost, continuing to ex- 
pand and grow with its wonderful crimson-scarlet color, showy 
beyond belief. Succeeds anywhere. 

Seed per pkt. 10 cts., 3 for 25 cts., together withnew TRAILING PETUNIA 
and ANNUAL SWEET WILLIAM (fine novelties) and Catalog, free. 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare new 


Fruits /vee. Weare the largest growers in the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, 
Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 


No matter whether your home-grounds are large or 
limited in area, write us. question us freely. Your 
letter will be assigned to, and answered by, an 
expert plantsman, who has studied your section, 
knows its climatic and soil conditions, and will give 
you practical and helpful suggestions accordingly. 
This preliminary advice is offered you without charge 
and without obligation. 


The Meehan Planting Plan for 
Average Places 


For the ordinary city or suburban lot or for places up 
to one acre, we have devised a “New Property Data 
Form,”’ on which you can easily give us the inform- 
ation necessary to an intelligent consideration of your 
needs. When you write, ask for this form, and upon 
its return, properly filled out, we will, without cost to 
you, submit a proposition that will make of your home 
and grounds a beautiful picture. If this is approved 


home beautiful. Thisis planning time! 
send you our Hand-Book for 1916. 


The Pioneer Nurserymen of America 


Put Your Planting Problems Up to Meehan 


Meehan Service—personal, individual ‘service—superior because it is the 
result of sixty years of cumulative experience—is at your command. 


MAGAZINE 


by you, we will then submit a detailed list and estimate 
of cost of the planting material needed to carry it out. 


The Landscape Department 


For properties of more than one acre, or those pre- 
senting unusual or intricate problems, correspondence 
should be opened directly with The Landscape De- 
partment, Thomas Meehan & Sons, Mt. Airy, Pa. 


How About a Personal Call? 


During January, February and early March several 
of our Department heads will visit our customers in 
the States East of the Mississippi River, starting with 
the Southern States. These visits will be resumed 
during the summer months. 

If you will write us soon, and say it will be agreeable, 
it is likely that one of these experts can arrange, with- 
out expense to you, to call on you while in your 
vicinity, inspect your property and talk the matter 
over with you in person. 


THOUSANDS OF CHARMING HOMES 


all over the country owe their beautiful setting of Trees, Shrubs and Hardy 
Flowering Plants to Meehan service and Meehan stock. It may be wise, therefore, 
for you to learn about us before deciding what you are going to do to make YOUR 
Better write us at once—TODAY. Let us 
Planting time will come before you realize it. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 


Box 17, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Are You Searching for a Country Estate, Model 
Farm, Suburban Residence or Bungalow? 


There are complete descriptions of very desirable properties that are not 
publicly known to be on the market in our Real Estate Directory File. 


If you wish to know their location, acreage, price, terms, etc., kindly com- 


municate at once with 


Msgr. Real Estate Department 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


The National Real Estate Medium 


Garden City, Long Island 


West 32nd Street, New York 


If you wish to systematize your business the Readers’ Service may be able to offer suggestions 
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SPRAY 


with Sherwin-Williams Dry Powdered 
Insecticides and Fungicides 


No water—all poison—easy to ship and handle—no danger of freez- 
ing, drying out or spoiling—the latest improved scientific mixtures 
that give maximum killing power without injury to foliage: 


Arsenate of Lead All in 


Fungi-Bordo 
Tuber-Tonic raed Powdered 
orm 


Lime-Sulfur 


thirty thousand importations, quite a number of 
guavas from Asia, and I think from the Indian 
Archipelago. I have received eight varieties of 
these new comers, and if the fruit is as rich as the 
bushes are beautiful, it will make a rich contribution 
to our gardens. None of them, however, class with 
our common hardy guava, nor do any of them so. 
overload with fruit. Guavas do not have exactly 
the gooseberry flavor, but they have the same 
smooth seeds and plenty of them. They grow freely 
everywhere. They lack the gooseberry thorns, but 
otherwise they look quite like some of the red or 
yellow sorts that we have in New York. Many 
of the reds stay green in color until ripe. 

You can grow them as freely as you grow goose- 
berries, and they-are used very frequently on our 
lawns as well as in our gardens. A little hedge of 
guava is about as good as anything to border a lane 
path, or to plant inside the fences along the street. 
They do not care very much for water, and stand 
dry spells exceedingly well. E. P. PowE Lt. 


Send for our Spraying Literature 


; THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Insecticide and Fungicide Makers 


657 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 


Jobs to be Done Now 


Be forcing should be progressing earnestly. 
All hardy bulbs, such as Narcissus, Tulips, 
etc., can be brought into the heat and forced as 
required. They are usually placed under the 
benches in a semi-shaded location for a few days to 
lengthen the stems. They demand an abundance 


CEES Bago AIL eae STRONG FIELD ROOTS of water and are gross feeders, liquid manure being 
United States for their good quality and ; the best thing for the purpose. The flowers will 
low prices. I want more people to know My carefully selected collection of over two hun- keep better if they are grown in a moderate tempera- 
them and do not know of any better way dred distinct varieties of the Dahlia comprises ture —not more than 55 degrees. All such hardy 
iano once mealny fifty? (SO) itewering some of the most wonderful creations to date. bulbs can be saved and planted in the border in 
for 50 cents, postpaid, Raauanctracnye For profusion of bloom, quality and size of flowers, the garden; they will not amount to much the first 
catalogue. This includes many of the my Dahlias are unsurpassed. I have exercised a season but will be fairly productive the second year. 
best sorts Knot dabeled) ‘LU have also the great deal of care and patience in my endeavor to The bulb is gradually ripened up by reducing the 
Mrs. Pendleton, Drincepiaes Pink Per. obtain these results, and I have been successful. supply of water after the flowers are cut until the 
fection, Niagara, Hiawatha, Europa and A trial order will convince. tops turn yellow. The bulbs can be stored in some 
EEC ED: CUI Ee WRITE FOR 1916 CATALOG—FREE dry place until planting out time arrives. 

Geo. S. Woodruff For next month’s work, plenty of pans and flats 
Box B W. L. HOWLETT, Grower will be needed for seed sowing. Wash clean all the 
Independence lowa 208 Thirty-second Street Norfolk, Virginia utensils intended for this work; nothing will more 


quickly cause “damping off” than dirty, moss- 
covered pots. Flats, which are always useful about 
the greenhouse, can be made at home very easily. 
Liquid manure for the plants indoors is now 
advisable, as they are commencing to grow more 
rapidly. Top dressing the beds with a rich mixture 
of soil and concentrated fertilizer is also excellent. 


Your Christmas money will 2 ge . This, of course, applies only to plants that are 
bring year round joy to your flourishing which show that they are in need of 


° ° d feeding, as plant food in the soil in excess of what 
family and friends if you in- 


the plant can consume is a great detriment. Calla 
Lilies, Roses, Carnations, Mignonette, etc., are all 


vest it in one of the 1147) 1.) Sa Ree teed. 
This is a good time to start French globe arti- 
KIN( : oo ee chokes from seed if you want them to fruit this 
a I : . season. The plants should be carried along in post 


ns : and kept growing, and if properly handled they 

GREENHOUSES < should be in 7-inch pots, by the middle of April when 
; they can be set out. 

Bedding plants are usually grown in quantities, 

the stock plants being carried through the winter 

and cuttings taken from them and rooted. It is 


built in an infinite variety of sizes and styles to harmonize with any style of 
architecture or landscape arrangement and to suit any size check. : 

The result of years of experience in building for commercial growers, | now time to attend to this, so start the stock 
every King house retains all its practical features and offers a distinctive plants into active growth so that the cuttings may 
style of construction which has great strength and lines of beauty without  } be made. 


> aan Early flowering, hardy shrubs, such as Forsythia, 
themmeed: olphcayyeshiad ova casOnessuppous Japan Quince, Almond, Pussy Willow, etc., can all 


We would like to send you photographs of some of our private houses * be forced by simply cutting the sprays and placing 
—just tell us what you want to spend and let our experts submit a sketch | them in water in the greenhouse. pee weed 
of our suggestions. It will be a delightful experience to find what a splen- Se eee she carly Genes a aaa 
did greenhouse you can have erected. Just write for bulletin No. 47 today. ot 


Do not make the great error of taking flowers 
KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


directly from the greenhouse into the dwelling. All 
flowers will keep considerably longer and will ship 


i better if cut at least twelve hours and placed in 
256 ines Koad (| deep jars of water in a dark, cool room before using 
. _ | or shipping. 
New York. W. McC. 
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Making Hotbed Mats at Home 


LTHOUGH there are a number of different 
makes of hotbed mats (made of various mater- 
jals) now on the market, I find, after several years’ 
trials of such, that we get better results and longer 
service from an unpretentious home-made straw 
mat than from any other kind; and the past two 
years we have used them exclusively. They are 
not only sufficiently warm, but are both less expen- 
sive and more durable than any of the several ready- 
made kinds we have tried. These home-made mats 
are neither original with us nor a new contrivance; 
yet, while in attendance at a gardeners’ convention 
recently, I found that but a small percent of those 
present were familiar with these mats, while less 
than half of them knew how to make them. In my 
hotbed work I haxe found them much more all- 
around-satisfactory than any other kind, and I 
believe many other gardeners would have a like ex- 
perience once they use them. 

They may be of any length and width desired, 
but we make them 43 feet wide by 7 feet long. For 
this width five strands of heavy warp, or ‘“‘uprights,”’ 
are used. Each is ten inches apart from the others, 
while the two outside ones are 7 inches from the 
side edge of the mat. These ‘‘uprights” are of the 
tarred string known as “‘marline,”’ and are drawn 
tight between an upper and lower row of nails (five 
in a row), the distance between the two sets being 
two inches more than the desired length of finished 
mat. 

Beginning at the bottom, handfuls one inch in 
diameter of rye straw are laid against the uprights 
and secured by light-weight tarred cords by taking 
a single turn (half-hitch) around each of the up- 
rights and the straw, continuing in this way until 
the mat is completed. The straw should be laid 
butts to the outside and tops overlapping; the longer 
and straighter the straw the more substantial and 
uniform the result. 

We make the mats on a weaving frame consisting 
of two 5-foot, and two 8-foot strips of 2-inch board 
nailed together to form a rectangle; but one can 
“weave” these mats without such a frame by simply 
driving the two sets of nails in a beam or siding of 
building. But with the frame it is possible to have 
the work either horizontal or upright which is an ad- 
vantage as it allows the worker to somewhat avoid 
tiring, by changing his position. We make them 
during stormy days and at other odd times through- 
out the year. It takes a man from two and a half 
to four hours to make a mat 43 x 7 ft., depending on 
the kind of straw and the experience of the man at 
the work. We like this size best, two such mats 
covering three sashes, and they are not so unhandy 
in handling as the single sash, or the one-piece triple 
sash sizes. By having them seven feet long it is 
possible to overlap six inches at top and bottom, 
which are really the points most necessary to protect 
from frost. 

Material other than rye straw may be success- 
fully used, such as oat or wheat straw, or the sedge 
grass from marshes or salt meadows. It is import- 
ant, however, that the mats be made of as light- 
weight material as it is possible to secure, as their 
weight when wet isa factor in the labor of handling 
them. We find that with ordinary good usage these 
home-made mats last eight to ten years; we still 
have in use the two trial ones we made eight years 
ago, and they seem good for a few seasons longer. 

New York. G. B. 
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TheSame Old Way? 


RE you going to do the annual 

hose-holding act; watering too 
much in some spots—too little in 
others; to say nothing of packing 
the soil, and rough treatment given 
the plants? 
Give up that old timey way, and buy one of our Com- 
plete Portable Lines, that will water your garden, if you 
want it to, all at once. 

Easy to set up, easy to fake down; or you can leave it up 
permanently. Canattach it right to your garden hose. 5 Ui : oi Ta aes 
Throws water in so fine a spray that it will not injuresmall | S@U@re feet. Can be furnished in aM, length. If GUNG MISE 
plants, and does not pack soil. Simple in construction, | #¢cCompanies order, we prepay freight East of the Missis- 
Ought to last a quarter of a century. : sippi. Send for Booklet, fully describing Complete Porta- 
Solves once for all the everlasting watering problem, and | ble, Line and also telling how to water acres all at once. 


THE SKINNER K INNER 219 Water Street 


IRRIGATION CO. YSTEM Troy, Ohio 


OF IRRIGATION 


increases returns surprisingly. When you consider that 
most vegetables and fruits are 80 per cent water, you see 
why. 

Complete 50 foot line costs but $11.75, and waters 2,500 


Profit by Our Experience 


For 37 years we have been leaders in the nursery field. Our 
rapid growth in sales shows that our customers appreciate quality 
trees at fair prices and are profiting by this extensive experience. 
Our stock, northern grown, produced in the famous Genesee 
Valley, is disease-free and hardy, which insures excellent 
growth, no matter in what fruit section you live. 


We Sell to the Grower 
Direct 


and guarantee safe delivery and genu- 
ineness. Take advantage of our quanti- 
ty production. See the wonderfully low 
prices on fruit trees and nursery stock 
quoted in our new catalog that will be 
sent immediately upon request. Write 
for it now. 


KING BROTHERS NURSERIES 
23 Oak Street Dansville, New York 


Grow Flowers for Profit 


——_ 


as Well as for Pleasure 


Without previous experience in growing flowers, you can 
start a good paying business with an investment of $25 to 
$ro00 in our Show Garden Bulbs and Plants, and our money- 
making show garden plan. No greenhouse necessary. Our 
immense business was started under this plan. If at the end 
of the first season you desire for any reason to discontinue 
the business, you may return to us the stock with its increase 
under our shipping directions, and we will refund every cent 
you paid us for it. We will sell a Show Garden to only one 
person in each community. 


NATIONAL SHOW GARDENS 


Specialists in Dahlias, Gladiolas, 
Asters and Peonies. 


One Lovers Lane 


Spencer, Ind. 


Spring Spraying Insures 
A Successful Garden — 


NSURE your blossoms, berries, fruit 
and foliage against bugs, worms, scale 
and blotch. 


DEMING 34% 
DEMING | 


FOR PERFECT FRUIT [ 


in all types and sizes for the 
home garden or large orchard 
give you the benefit of 35 
years of study on pump and spraying problems. ; 
Our new 32-page catalog (at right) with complete descrip- 
tions of over 25 spray-pumps, will show you the sprayer 
that meets your particular requirements, whether they 
call for a small bucket-sprayer, a barrel type or a power- 
sprayer. It is free on request. 


The “Handy Suc- 
cess’? Sprayer above 
is a simple conven- 
jient and easy work- 
ing pump at a price 
that adapts it to the 
home garden. De- 
tails on request. 


THE DEMING COMPANY, 281 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 


The Readers’ Service gives information about real estate 
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OLYMPIC 


A grand flower of a deep rich 
crimson color and of massive pro- 
portions. Many flowers measur- 
ing eight inches across and being 
exceptionally incurved and of 
great depth as well. 50c. each. 


Newest 


Imported Dahlias 


of Cactus, Decorative and Peony 
Flowered Types 
The Dahlia enthusiast will find my 


stock of Dahlias the very best to be 
found, at reasonable prices. 


Allin field grown tubers. 
sent out unless wanted. 


$1.00 up to $5.00 a dozen 
20, my choice, for $1.00 
Large bulbs for $1.20 


SEND FOR MY DAHLIA BOOK 


containing descriptions and prices of 600 
different varieties. Sent on request. 
Write now to 


MRS. H. A. TATE 


Dahlia Importer and Grower for Enthusiasts 


Old Fort North Carolina 


No plants 


WILL MORE MONEY HELP? 

As a member of our agency organization, securing subscribers 
for the World’s Work, Country Life in America and The Garden 
Magazine, you can increase your earnings— many are doing it. 
Send your name to the Circulation Dept. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, New York 


Have your trees and plants been destroyed by insects? Have 
you tried various preparations and been disappointed? Have 
you decided that there is nothing which will effectively control 
them ? 

Would you care to try something which has the endorsement 
of every scientific man who has seen it? 

Have you tried 


ORMOCIDE? 


ORMOCIDE is the latest effort to fight insects in a scientific 
manner. It does not have to touch or be eaten. It kills by 
its vapor. It is non-poisonous and will not stain foliage. 

Will you send us roc so that we can send you sample and 
literature? 

Do it now, before buying your stock of spray material. A 
trial will convince you that the use of our product will insure 
vou the most successful farm and garden season you have ever 

ad. 


B. ORMONT 104-106 John St., New York City 


How to Successfully Graft the Crab Cactus 


By MARY NELMS, New Jersey 


Os of the most interesting ex- 
periments the amateur gar- 
dener can follow out is that of 
grafting. To many people, it is one 
of those mysterious processes re- 
quiring highly expert knowledge and 
quite beyond the powers of the or- 
dinary mortal, though in reality it is 
a very simple thing to do when one 
remembers the principle of it. This 
is to bring the raw surface of the 
stock and that of the graft into such 
close contact that they will grow to- 
gether, holding them firmly in place 
until the union is completed. In 
due time the sap cells unite and the 
graft continues to produce its own 
peculiar flower and fruit, though re- 
ceiving added vigor and hardiness 
from the stock. This fact makes 
possible many interest- 
ing results, as, for ex- 
ample, the growing of 
several different kinds of 
apples on the same tree. 
It is also from this pro- 
cess that we get our 
wonderful ‘‘budded”’ 
Roses, extra fine cher- 
ries, peaches, etc., al- 
though in these cases 
the graft is set in just a 
few inches above the 
roots of the stock, and 
receives the benefit of 
the full strength. It is, 
however, necessary to 
keep down all shoots ap- 
pearing below the graft, 
as they would very soon 
claim their own and 
sap all the nourishment 
from the introduced wood. 

The accompanying photographs illustrate the 
results of grafting the crab-claw Cactus (Epiphyllum 
truncatum), on the stem of a Barbados gooseberry 
(Pereskia aculeata). The experiment should be made 
in spring or early sum- 
mer unless a green- 
house is available, and 
the necessary plants 
can be obtained from 
any of the Southern 
nurseries for about 
twenty cents each. 
They travel well by 
mail but it is well to 
order two or three sets 
to guard against pos- 
sible failures. When 
the plants arrive they 
should be placed in 
pots filled with a light 
soil, and kept from in- 
tense sunlight until 
they show signs of 
having recovered their 
normal vitality. The 
Epiphyllum will then 
begin to send out little 
reddish knobs along 
the indented ‘‘leaves”’ 
and the Pereskia will 
show two or three 
heavy succulent shoots 
near the top. Increase 
the exposure to sun- 
light for a few days and then, with a very sharp 
knife, cut the Pereskia straight across, removing 
from across the centre a narrow, wedge-shaped 
piece about three quarters of an inch long. Next, 
cut a nice, stocky shoot with two or three leaves 
from the Epiphyllum, carefully shave two sides of 
the base to a corresponding wedge shape, and set it 
snugly into the opening in the Pereskia. Hold it 
in place with a stiff cactus spine or a fine needle, 
and bind the joint with a light wrapping of rafia. 


if it bears 100 blossoms 


Pereskia stalk and Epi- 
phyllum in good condition 
for grafting 


Though only two years 
from grafting, this plant bore 
move than 150 blooms 


This specimen, known to be at least twelve years old, on 
measures 2 ft. 9 in. across and is considered to be doing well 


The wrapping is not absolutely 
necessary, but it serves as an extra 
protection. Keep the plant out of 
the sun until the crab shows signs 
of growing, and guard, carefully 
against any water reaching the 
wound until it is thoroughly healed. 
The Pereskia will frequently try to 
send out shoots along the stem, but 
these must be rubbed off as soon as. 
they appear in order to send all the 
sap to the crab. 


Where Grass Won’t 
Grow; Hairpins and Vines 


F YOU have a short terrace be- 

tween your hedge and the side- 
walk, that is a nuisance to mow 
and hard to keep look- 
ing decent, I have dis- 
covered a remedy for it. 
My lot was three or four 
feet above the sidewalk, 
and although I abomin- 
ate a terrace I hadn’t 
room to avoid one en- 
tirely, but I graded it. 
down so that the bank 
outside the hedge was. 
about a foot high and 
sloped at an angle of 
45 or 50 degrees. The: 
grading cut down into 
the subsoil—a tough 
hardpan that was almost. 
like concrete—and 
that unpromising 
foundation I had my 
bank sodded. It is un- 
necessary to give details 
of the year or so I spent in learning that such a. 
combination was hopeless. The sod gradually 
““Detered out.” ‘ 

Then I began to plant Periwinkle (Vinca minor 
and English Ivy here and there at the top of the bank, 
at the edge of the trench I had dug for my hedge 
where the soil was good enough for the vines to root. 
As they grew I gradu- 
ally pulled out by the 
roots the remaining 
grass and weeds in the 
sod, and pinned the 
vines down with ordin- 
ary hairpins, to encour- 
age them to root again. 

This treatment, be- 
gun in spring and kept 
up all summer, has 
transformed my rag- 
ged bank into a green 
carpet that I am not 
ashamed to have the 
passer-by see as he 
comes down the street. 
Instead of mowing 
every week all the care 
this bank requires is 
going over two or three 
times during the sum- 
mer to cut out dead 
leaves and put in a few 
more hairpins. In the 
spring the Periwinkle 
is dotted with white 
and lavender blossoms. 

This job required patience, because the old grass 
should be pulled out only fast enough to keep out of 
the way of the growing vines, as otherwise the bank 
would wash away in one or tworains. That is why 
it took all summer. And it required hairpins—I 
used 500 or 600 on my stretch of 100 feet. You can 
hardly use too many, but the ordinary kind, about 
three inches long with corrugations, six dozen costing 
5 cents, are just the kind to use. 

Washington, D.C. BERNARD H. LANE. 


Showing a double graft 
which, however, is not as sat- 
isfactory as the single cut 
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=| Large Evergreens 


Have the fun of planting in Jan- 
uary, not next spring. The beauty 
of our Pines, Spruces and Firs, will 
make you glad to have them on 
your lawn. Compose a group as a 
background for the flower garden 
and a screen to the laundry yard. 
Shut out the street and make a shel- 
tered playground for the children. 


Pines, Spruces, and Firs 6 to 25 ft. 
high. We will add free Holly, § 
White Birch, Laurel, Japanese 
Spurge and Myrtle, to start an ever- £ 
green carpet under taller trees. 


1) 


TT 


Guaranteedito grow satisfactorily § 
orreplaced. Shipped on approval. 


Send for new catalog of & 
= evergreens illustrated in color. § 


Palisades 
Popular Perennials 


No grounds are really gardened 
without a big showing in peren- 
nials. We are HEADQUARTERS. 
FOR PERENNIALS and assure 
the widest latitude in choice as 
well as the most courteous prompti- 
tude in correspondence and service. 
Maximum Quality, Minimum Cost. 


THE PALISADES NURSERY 
SPARKILL, NEW YORK 


What? Yes!!! 
333%, 40% and 50% paid experienced reputable Agents for 
selling our far-famed Nursery Products. Our blueprints, color 
designs and specifications furnished free of charge are a great 


advantage for our Salesmen. Business. Established 1846. 


M. H. HARMAN NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 
. | Landscape Architects Growers __Horticulturists Importers 
Geneva, N. Y. 


The Readers’ Service gives informa- 
tion about poultry. 


Gladioli, Cannas 
Dahlias, Lilies 


We are the largest growers of these in 
the world, and are headquarters for new 
classes, new forms, new colors. 


The choicest and best at lowest prices 
FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Special stocks of standard varieties and 
many startling Novelties. 

BULBS, PLANTS, FRUITS. The very 
newest, choicest and best Roses, Ferns, Shrubs, 
new Everbearing Strawberries, Ete. 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N. Y. 
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The New 
Ruffled Gladiolus 


(Kunderdi Type) 


Entirely different from all other races 
of Gladiolus 


UNEQUALLED IN VIGOR, FORM, 
VARIETY AND BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


Our 1916 catalog will illustrate and de- 


scribe a long list of these magnificent new 
productions, many of them now offered for 
the first time and obtainable only from us. 


Our catalog also gives newest and best 
cultural information, a history of these 
wonderful ‘“‘New Creations” and other 
very interesting features. 


Send for free Copy 


A. E. KUNDERD, Originator 
Goshen, Indiana 


For best re- 
sults you 
must have 
KNIGHT' 

fresh dug 
guaranteed 


Wolcott Nurseries 


Novelties a Specialty 
Choice and Rare Hardy Plants 
Jackson, Michigan 


plants. They 
have a National reputation for superior quality and have 
been the 
STANDARD FOR OVER 80 YEARS 
If you would like strawberries in October we have the plants 
that will grow them. Read about theseand all other new 
suv and standard varieties in our 
3 Knight’s Book on smallffruits. It's Free—Write 
DAVID KNIGHT & SON, Box 560, Sawyer, Mich, 


all 


ORNAMENTAL FOUNTAINS FOR GARDEN DECORATION 
Beautiful Table Fountains for Conservatory, Dining Room, etc. 


These Fountains are Self- 
Contained, no waste of | 
water, equipped with 
electric lamps, can be || 
placed in any part of the |] 
house. Write for full 


particulars. 


Entrance Gates 
Statuary 
Lanternsand Standards 


Fences 


Tree Guards, etc. 


Metal Decorations of 
Every Character for | 
Garden and Home _ | 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS | 


al 


== 


= 


a Fifth Ave. & 17th Street Established 1828 New York, N.Y. |/ 


The Readers’ Service gives information about insurance 
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Annual 
Sunflower 


E grew this Red Sunflower in our trial grounds dur- 
ing the Summer of 10915, and it is all that Mr. Love- 
less claims in the May Garden Magazine. It is also 
remarkably floriferous and lasts well when cut, in water. It 
can hardly be called a novelty, but strange to say, it has 
only been grown in one or two places to our knowledge. In 
Europe, like the Cosmos, it is usually cut down by early 
frosts, while here, where the Cosmos grows and flowers, it 
will be found a fine addition to the Fall-flowering annuals. 
We have been able to secure a fair quantity of seed, so can 
offer it at a popular price, viz.: Pkt. 25c., 5 for $1.00. 
Our 1916 BIJOU catalogue fully describes this remarkable plant 
and over 100 pages of up to date seeds, bulbs and plants, besides 


Chatty Talk for ‘‘The Busy Lady’’ and ‘The Busy Man.’’ Free 
40 West 28th St. 
] New York City 


upon application. Send a postcard for one today. 


If You Love the Gladiolus 


You Will Love 
“The Modern Gladiolus Grower” 


HIS interesting magazine is written, 
published and read by people like your- 
self, enthusiastic growers of this charming 


“Orchid of the Garden.”’ 


§, Each month its pages contain illustrated 
news of new introductions, advice and sug- 
gestions on culture, breeding, reports of 
The Gladiolus Society, letters from fellow 
enthusiasts citing experiences, Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s Talk to Amateurs, etc.,—a veritable 
gold mine of information. All readers are 
invited to write their experiences for pub- 
lication. 


4] Written for both amateurs and profes- 
sionals it yet appealstothe amateurbecause 
of its conciseness, enthusiasm and authority. 


4 Ifyou want to have better gladiolus you 
will want this monthly magazine. 


The subscription price is 50c. a year, three 
years for $1.00. Sample copy free if you 
mention The Garden Magazine in your letter 


THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
102 Court Street Calcium, New York 


+ COMING EVENTS = 


LUB ¢S@IETY NEWe: 


New Bedford, Mass., Horticultural Society: meeting. 
School of Horticulture for Women, Ambler, Penna.: 
visitors’ day. 

Marshfield, Mass., Garden Club: meeting. 

Pasadena, Cal., Horticultural Society: meeting. 

Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Horticultural Association: meeting. 

Park Garden Club, Flushing, Les: meeting. 

Rochester, N. Y. Florists Association: meeting 

New York Florists’ Club, N. Y. City: meeting. 

Garden Club of New Rochelle, N. Y.: meeting. 

11. School of Horticulture for Women, Ambler, Penna.: 
lecture, ‘Home Economics,”’ Mrs. Jane K. Foulke. 

12. Nassau County Horticultural Society, Glen Cove, N. Y.: 
meeting. 

Shedowa Garden Club, Garden City, N."Y.: ‘American 

Gardens”’ (illustrated), by Leonard Barron. 

13>) 1 ShorEhliseNee Garden Club: annual meeting. 

14. Connecticut Horticultural Society, New Haven, Conn.: 
meeting. 

18. Lake Geneva, Wis., Gardeners’ & Foremen’s Associa- 
tion: meeting 

19. Tarrytown, N. Y., Horticultural Society: meeting. 

20. Marshfield, Mass., Garden Club: meeting. 

21. Pasadena, Cal., Horticultural Society: meeting. 

22. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Horticultural Association: meeting. 

24. Park Garden Club, Flushing, L. I., meeting. 

28. Connecticut Horticultural Society, New Haven, Conn.: 

meeting. 


SOND py 


$1,000 Rose Prize Awarded 


HE thousand dollar trophy, offered in the hor- 
ticultural division of the Pan-American Ex- 
position at San Francisco for the best new rose, has 
been awarded to Hugh Dickson & Sons, of Ireland, 
who have thus added one more to their series of 
rose triumphs. The prize winning rose is a Hybrid 
Tea, as yet unnamed, and will be introduced to 
America in due course by the Dicksons’ American 
agent, C. H. Totty. 


Awards to Five New Roses 


NE of the features at the Flower Show held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, November roth to rath, was 
the display of new Roses in the competition held 
under the auspices of the American Rose Society 
when awards were made as follows: 
Tipperary, of the E. G. Hill Co., 74 points. 
Red Radiance, A. N. Pierson Co., 81 points. 
Gorgeous, C. H. Totty, 83 points. 
Mrs. W. R. Hearst, A. N. Pierson Co., 87 points. 
Mrs. Bayard Thayer, Waban Rose Conserva- 
tories, 90 points. 
Silver medals are awarded to Mrs. Bayard Thayer 
and Mrs. W. R. Hearst and certificates of merit to 
Gorgeous and Red Radiance. 


The National Flower Show 


HEN the National Flower Show Committee 

took a lease of Convention Hall in Phila- 
delphia, the building in which the National Flower 
Show is to be held March 25th to April 2d, they 
had some misgivings as to whether the Show could 
occupy the tremendous amount of floor space pre- 
sented. Subsequent preparations, however, have 
shown that instead of being too big, the hall is 
really too small; consequently, the floor plan as 
originally arranged has had to be altered to accom- 
modate the pressure already felt upon the space. 
The space set apart for the trade exhibits has been 
minimized, and every available inch has been 
relegated to the area required for the competitive 
exhibits. The National Flower Show Committee 
advance the idea of ‘‘Show first,” therefore other 
interests must give way. Those who took space 
at an early date in the trade section acted wisely. 


The International Flower Show 


[x recognition of the public interest attaching 
to New York’s big flower show, the Park De- 
partment of the City of New York, through Com- 
missioner Cabot Ward, has communicated to 
Secretary John Young, its intention of staging an 
exhibit at the forthcoming International Flower 
Show to be held April 5th to 12th, which shall at 
least equal the magnificent display made at last 
spring’s show. An exhibit of this character is 
greatly appreciated by the management, because 
it reflects in a large measure the interest taken in 
floriculture by our civic government, whose efforts 
to promote the love of flowers and plants among 
its citizens need no exploitation. It goes without 


What is a fair rental for a given property? Ask the Readers’ Service 
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saying that Park Superintendent J. H. Beatty will 
seek to eclipse his former staging by making the 

“‘people’s exhibit” one of the most noteworthy in 
the exhibition. Space in the trade section is being 
taken up readily, and this section of the show bids 
fair to be larger than in former years. 

The Rose Garden display will be most notable 
in the purely artistic classes. Considerable interest 
also attaches to the rock garden class. During the 
fall planting season, growers intending to compete 
in this class were busy over the problem of what to 
grow, and it is safe to say that we shall see many 
plants strange to American flower shows. 


Two New Cannas 


HE Society of American Florists and Ornamen- 

tal Horticulturists has registered the following 

new cannas for the Conard & Jones Co. of West 
Grove, Pa. 

Lafayette, in some respects resembling the 
famous Meteor Canna, but the flowers are a more 
intense scarlet. The heads of bloom are carried 
erect above the healthy, green foliage, producing a 
brilliant effect in mass planting. 

The Windmar,a Canna rather dwarf in habit. 
The flowers are medium in size, fine rounded petals; 
color, clear distinct orange, broadly margined with 
canary-yellow. An early and free bloomer, self 
cleaning, erect trusses carried well above the foliage 
which is a marine shade of green. Parentage, 
Buttercup seedling. 


Outwitting the Pestiferous Fly 


qpEe adjective used in the above line is exactly 
descriptive, for the common “house” fly as 
formerly, but “‘typhoid”’ fly as recently, called is 
indeed a pest carrier. Unfortunately, the garden 
must be adjudged guilty in some degree of helping 
harbor the fly, or rather providing a breeding place. 
Manure, which is an essential to good gardens, 
offers great attractions to the fly; hence the con- 
flict of facts! But this fondness may be used to 


mi 
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A trap for killing the larvae of house flies: A, manure; B, wire 
mesh; C, oil and water 


the fly’s undoing. Take two half barrels and in the 
lower place some water with oil floating on top, or 
some kerosene. Insert in this the other half with 
bottom replaced by a wire screen supporting an 
inch or two of manure. The flies will deposit eggs 
here; the larvae will wriggle their way downward 
and falling through the wire mesh are killed in the 
oil below. This method is practical and simple. 


Index to Volume XXII 


HE present number completes Volume XXII 

of THe GARDEN MAGazine and following the 
usual custom we have prepared a Title Page and 
Index to Contents for the convenience of subscribers 
who bind their back numbers. This index (or any 
preceeding) is gladly sent free to any one on request. 
Bound volumes are also tobe had. Our new readers 
will find a wealth of practical information in back 
volumes that can not be repeated in current years. 
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Seeds with a Lineage 
REAT BRITAIN the home of proud 


castles and magnificent grounds. 

Also the home of Carter’s Seeds 
from which for generations those mag- 
nificent grounds and their beautiful gar- 
dens have sprung. 


Over there when people who know 
speak of seeds they think of James 
Carter & Co. Carter’s Seeds represent 
the highest standard of purity and ger- 
mination attained through ceaseless, 
painstaking care given to testing, select- 
ing and improving their variations. You 
may now secure those same tested seeds 
for your American garden. 


Send for Carter’s “ Garden & Lawn” 1916 Edition 
(free of charge). A wonderfully illustrated seed 
catalogue containing 16 color pages as‘well as use- 
ful directions on planting and cultivating. Write 
now for the edition is limited, 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, INC. 


104 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Branch of James Carter & Co., Raynes Park, London, England 


SEEDSMEN BY ROYAL WARRANT 
FAIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE Vv 


We Have the Book 
You Want 


Long Islanders will 
find convenient 


Ghe Bookshop 
Arcade, Pennsylvania 
Station. Books of all 
publishers up to the 
minute. You pass the 
door. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Open Evenings 


‘| CROMWELL GARDENS 
| “Bost Twelve”Roses 


Garden Roses must have three qualities—hardiness, freedom of 
bloom, pleasing color. These twelve varieties have these qualities. 
They are two-year-old field grown plants, budded on English briar, 
and we believe them to be the best for general garden planting. They 

can be shipped any time before April 25. 


Twelve varieties (one plant of each) 4 50 

delivered east of the Mississippi for 

Radiance. Carmine-salmon, mingled with rose. 

\ Miss Cynthia Forde. Deep, brilliant, rose pink. 
: Laurent Carle. Velvety carmine. 
a \, Caroline Testout. Satiny rose. 
Dora Van Tets. Deep glowing crimson. 

Mrs. Aaron Ward. Deep Indian yellow. 
} Jonkheer J.L. Mock. Carmine, changing to pink. 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Pearly white. 

Lady Alice Stanley. Coral rose and pale flesh. 
a Etoile De France. Deep crimson velvet. 
Madame Leon Paine. Silvery salmon. 

General MacArthur. Velvety scarlet. 

Our 1916 Catalogue 
A guide to ornamental planting, listing Roses 

Shrubs, Evergreens, Perennials and Bedding Plants. 
Whether you want a single plant or a complete 
planting you should havea copy. Write for it today. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 


CROMWELL GARDENS 


Box 12, Cromwell, Conn. 


A Free Service for Property Hunters 
Who Wish to Buy or Rent 


We realize the many difficulties which confront the prospective home buyer or lessee. It is some- 
times a hard problem to find just the kind of property to fill one’s requirements. The following service 
was established to help those contemplating the purchase or lease of a property. This service is free. 


Tn connection with the Real Estate Department in CouNTRy LIFE IN AMERICA, we operate a Real Estate 
Directory File in which are placed descriptions of country, suburban and sea-shore properties for sale 
and rent in various parts of the United States. Perhaps your “ideal” is among those listed. You are 
invited to send your requirements if you have searched unsuccessfully for a place. Address, 


Manager Real Estate Department, Country Life in America 
Garden City, L. I. The National Real Estate Medium 11 West 32d St., N. Y. 


"My attention was first drawn to Cypress several years ago 


by using some of it for Gabbe stakes. along with some .....- oe, 


etc. and after the ...... had rotted away the Crp ress —_ = oD, 


sign of decay. Since then I have used it for boats and canoes 
= St. 


and it has been very satisfactory." 


(Signed) C, E. ROBBINS 


4 Vander Eosch Avenue, 
Auburn, New York, 


RR Se pee pee 86am 
THIS Is A SMALL MATTER, BUT IT IS WORTH WHILE 


TO LISTEN 70 THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHERS, ~ 
GNESI ON geemicies  apn ma 
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Let Us Send You a Free 
Copy of 


** Coniferous Evergreens 
and Evergreen Shrubs” 
By H. E. HOLDEN 


Suggestions for Planting and Treatment 


This readable and instructive 
article originally appeared in 
the “American City Magazine” 
and created so much favorable 
comment that it has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form for 
wide distribution. 


A copy will be mailed you upon 
request if you mention “ The 
Garden Magazine.” 


THE AMERICAN NURSERY CO. 
Singer Building NEW YORK 


(Nurseries at Springfield, N. J., and Flushing, N.Y.) 


Healthy 
Trees 23% 
Perfect Apples 


when you spray with 


“ SCALECIDE” 


—the spray that’s endorsed the country over 
as ‘“‘the one great dormant spray.” ixed 
1 to 15, it kills every scale it reaches or you get your 
money back. Guarantee with every package. It's 
easily prepared, non-corrosive and non-clogging. 
1 bbl. equals 3 bbls. lime sulphur. Destroys eggs, 
larvee and fungi in dormant state. Simple, safe, 
economical. Send for free booklet, ‘‘ Scalecide 
— The Tree Saver.’’ Write today. 


B.G. PRATT CO. 
Dept. I, 50 Church St., New York 


WE WILL PUBLISH 


“Life and 


Gabriella” 
By Ellen Glasgow 


Author of ‘‘The Battle-Ground,’’ 
**Virginia,’’ etc. 
The story of a woman’s courage 


“Within the 
Tides” 


By Joseph Conrad 
Author of “ Youth,” “‘Chance,” 
“Victory,” etc. 


Acollection of four tales 
of the seaboard 


Doubleday, Page 
& Company 
Garden City 
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Udo, A Vegetable Novelty 


Res persons who like novelty in their food and 
in their gardens, an interesting field for experi- 
ment is offered by the Japanese vegetable, udo. 
Nurserymen have grown the udo under the name of 
Aralia cordata for ornamental purposes, for twenty 
years or more, but as a vegetable it is still compar- 
atively unknown. On rich soil it grows to a height 
of to feet or more, producing a very ornamental 
mass of large green leaves and, in the late summer, 
long loose flower clusters, sometimes 3 feet in length. 

The plant requires little care and with the same 
space devoted to it, yields approximately the same 
amount of food for the table as asparagus and is 
ready for use at about the same time in the spring. 
After the first frost it dies down each autumn to 
come up again in the spring, much as asparagus and 
rhubarb do. A patch of it can be forced each spring 
for at least six years and probably much longer. 
The flowers attract bees 
and flies in such numbers 
that a field of it is usually 
humming with insects. As 
a honey plant, therefore, 
the udo deserves the at- 
tention of beekeepers. In 
this country the udo has 
done best in moist re- 
gions, in particular in New 
England, the Atlantic 
States as far south as the 
Carolinas, in the rainy 
region of Puget Sound, 
and in the trucking sec- 
tions of California. 

Where greenhouses or 
coldframes are available, 
the seed should be planted 
in March or April—one- 
fourth of an inch deep in 
soil that consists of equal 
parts of loam, mold and 
sand. As soon as the 
plants are 3 or 4 inches 
high, they can be planted 
out in the ground or pot- 
ted and set out later. 
Thereafter the udo needs little attention. Its roots 
spread with extraordinary rapidity through loose 
rich soil—udo is not recommended for poor, 
dry land—and the crowns soon become at least 
a foot across. Three and a half or four feet is, 


mental purposes 


Udo, four years old, blanched under a tile 


If you wish information about dogs apply to the Readers’ Service 


The udo, comparatively unknown as a vegetable, 
has been grown for years by nurserymen for orna- 


their flavor rank. 


therefore, not too great a distance to 
allow between plants. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty 
connected with the cultivation 
of the udo is the blanching 
of the shoots. It is these 
that are regarded as 
the real delicacy, for 
the flavor of the 


stems when 
green has a 
certain rankness 
which is unpleasant 
to most palates. Var- 
ious methods of blanch- 
ing the early shoots have 


therefore been  experi- 
mented with. In California 
excel- 


lent re- 

sults have Y : 

been ob- Cut the stalks 
tained by when about 
mounding twelve or eigh- 
up the  teeninches long 
earth in 


the early spring over each 
plant, much as is done with 
asparagus. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, the late frosts make 
the soil too cold and the 
shoots are slow in coming 
through. 

Another method is to put 
a large drain tile, with one 
end closed, over each hill 
before the spring growth 
starts. The shoots which 
come up inside the tile are 
well blanched but they show 
a tendency to produce a 
number of unopened leaf- 
stalks which take away 
from the robust growth of 
the shoots. To obviate this, 
casks or boxes filled with 
light material, such as 
sand or sifted coal 
ashes, have been tried 
with considerable suc- 
cess. In any case 
great care must be 
taken not to permit 
the shoots} to break 
through into the sun- 
light. If they succeed 
in this, they at once 
become green and 


Shoots can be cut when 
only sixincheslong,but 
it is better to let them 
grow to 12 or 18 inches. 

When raw, the stems 
contain a resinous sub- 
stance which _ gives 
them a decided, and 
to many persons un- 
pleasant, taste of pine. 
It is, however, easy to 
eliminate by soaking 
thin slices of the stems 
in ice-cold water for an 
hour or two, or by 
boiling them in two or 
three waters, as is 
often done with strong- 
flavored vegetables. 

It is delicious when 
stewed in a_ white 
sauce (such as is used 
for cauliflower or as- 
paragus), or the shoots 
may be peeled and cut 
into 3-inch lengths, 
and used as a salad 
with French dressing. 
Or they are equally 
delicious as a soup. 


A blanched stalk of udo 
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JOHN WANAMAKER 


Awarded first prize as best pink Dahlia, any class, at New York Exhibition, Ameri- 
can Dahlia Society. Price for strong roots $1.00 each—$ a 0.00 per doz. prepaid. 
Our new catalogue World’s Best Dahlias ready January 15th. ‘Write for it now.’ 


-PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS Berlin, N. J. 


POSITIVE PRODUCERS 
IN YOUR ORCHARD 


This tells you how to get them! 


This is an age of efficiency. The world hasn’t any use for 
drones. It’s a case of produce or “git.” 


| A great development has been taking place in recent years 

. in the development of what has become known as ‘‘Perform- 
ance Record”’ Fruit Trees—a family of trees that have been 
bred from supreme producers. 


As the poultryman has created, through selection and cross 
breeding, a hen that lays 325 eggs a year, so has enterprising 
genius caused the growth and development of a strain of trees 
that are known to be best performers. 


If you own an orchard or intend planting fruit trees this 
year, you should immediately take steps to learn of this new 
idea in fruit growing. 


The Winfield Nurseries of Winfield, Kansas, have pub- 
lished “The Moncrief Orchard Book” which tells the story. 
It is most interesting and helpful. It contains surprising 
facts and testimonials that will point the way to positive 
success in your orchard operations. 


Write now for a copy. The book is free 
if you mention ‘‘ The Garden Magazine’’ 


THE WINFIELD NURSERIES 


202 ELM STREET WINFIELD, KANSAS 


ie a For all Lind: of soil 
Gi everything that grows out of it, 
WIZARD BRAND CONCENTRATED PUL- 


f VERIZED MANURE MAKES NATURE HUSTLE 


Nature’s fertilizer, rich and complete in all of the 
basic elements necessary to make fertile highly 
productive soil. 


Makes dormant natural fertility active and 
available for the crop. 


Improves the mechanical structure and condition 
of the soil because every atom of its peculiar organic 
composition is specially prepared by nature to 
give the soil what it needs to make things grow. 
When you use 


WHA 


TRADE ARK 


CONCENTRATED PULVERIZED 


MANURE 


you know exactly what you are putting into your soil. There 
is nothing mysterious about it. No guess work. No mixture 
of chemicals or so called plant foods. Just nature’s best 
fertilizer, dried and sterilized at 1000 to 2000° F, screened and 
pulverized. 

The kind of fertilizer that is just as good for you as for the 
thousands of growers who have been using from a single bag to 
five or ten carloads a year. 

Applied broadcast in landscape fertil- 
izing or direct in the hill or row or drilled 
in with the seed, it readily incorporates 

CXS 1 pe /)) with the soil and goes right to work. 
I aout cM Don’t buy fertilizers this season until 
j you know all about WIZARD BRAND. 
IZAR Prices and freight rates on a bag or a 
carload quoted promptly. Send your 
ana 175K] aes name on a postal today. 


The PULVERIZED MANURE 
COMPANY 
No. 29 Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 


Wizard Brand is sold by seed and 
garden supply houses everywhere 


The Readers’ Servce will gladly furnish information about Retail Shops 
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Fireside Planning 


Mr. James Collier Marshall, Director of the Decorating Service of The Garden Magazine Advertising Dept., will solve your problems of home 
decoration—color schemes, hangings, floor coverings, art objects and interior arrangements, making purchases at the most favorable prices. 


This service is free to our readers. 


HE home lover who finds as much enjoyment in 

\ his garden asin his house, and who spends many 

pleasant winter hours before his fireside plan- 
ning the arrangement and decoration of this outside 
setting of his life, will be interested in a confidence of a 
well-known architect who is said never to count costs, 
to the effect that his most enjoyed recreation is found 
“in working out garden decorative schemes of highest 
artistic merit at the lowest cost.” 

A point he makes clear, however, and one that will be 
verified by any observant shopper, is that there are to be 
found many very good looking decorative articles if one 
but knows what he wants and keeps a sharp watch. 
It is necessary to know exactly what one wants. 

In selecting these decorations one must 
not lose sight of the fact that not only they 
but the whole garden plan should conform 
to the type of house they surround. 

Another point to be dwelt on particularly 
is that no space is too trivial to be utilized 
yet a warning must be sounded against over- 
decoration. This is very important since 
many a splendid opportunity has been lost 
through over-decoration and even through a 
too profuse planting around these articles. 

Note in the many interesting pictures of 
gardens how frequently an otherwise charm- 
ing and excellently placed sundial will be 
spoiled by the planting of flowers about its 
base that obscures and breaks the slender 
grace of the pedestal. Not only is its beauty 
lost, but by very contrast the flowers them- 
selves seem ragged and forlorn. Then, too, 
how out of place these lovely friends seem 
around a fountain. Green sward isa much 
more appropriate and, excuse the word, a 
more neat setting than any other. 

There may be some question to this state- 
ment, but it must be remembered that the 
use of decorative ornaments makes the gar- 
den formal, and an informal planting of 
the flowers about these ornaments distinctly 
jars on one’s sense of fitness. 

It will be found that there is no better 
setting for fountains than a velvet sward. 
Flowers are too uneven for the classic lines 
of the basin, and gravel is far too harsh. 


By all means let it be grass even if there be only room enough for a few feet of it. 

Indeed, grassis the greatest ally we have in garden decoration in that it is the medium 
perspective, and for this 
reason we must not abuse it. 
urns to hold growing plants and flowers 
have no business on the grass; proper 
places for them will be found on the 
stairs, on loggia and garden walls, and 
on the formal brick or stone walks. 
Wherever it seems best to use an orna- 
ment for the sake of contrast and artistic 


to great 
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Chaste beauty of line is made more gracious by the hospitality 
offered in this excellent garden seat of a white painted cypress 


“a 


a 


formal garden. 
noon than a comfortable old hickory rocking chair, such as the one shown here on 


Pots and 


the green sward under the wide spread shade of a giant tree. 
seems than a wooden bench or a wicker chair tho’ both of these have their own places. 

Apropos of simple wood furnishings, the old custom of using wooden tubs for grow- 
ing shrubs and trees is now being re- 
vived. The very mention of such 
tubs reminds one of the many fascin- 
ating types of these articles one sees 
in Continental Europe, and indeed 
in our own South. Who, that has 


Address inquiries to “Inside the Garden Home,” The Garden Magazine, 11 West 32nd Street, New York. 


spacing let it be some formal decorative piece being 
careful to prepare for it a special setting of foliage. 

The wooden seat shown here is admirably placed 
against foliage at the end of transverse walk in a small 
formal garden, being balanced on the opposite side by a 
similarly shaped bench, with a table arrangement for 
tea which is also delightfully shaded with foliage. 

An exception to this rule of keeping the lawn free from 
cluttering decorative objects will be found in the bird 
bath which, through its humanitarian qualities, de- 
serves its own particular place. The one illustrated is 
remarkable for the classic simplicity of its lines, as well 
as for its very low price. Here the feathered brother- 
hood may bathe and rest awhile in the shadows beneath 
the wide spread lip of bath. 

Bird baths and fountains are to-day im- 
portant ornaments in a garden. None is 
found too small for them, and certainly this 
idea is admirably borne out in the charming 
pilaster fountain and bath in the trellis 
arbor shown here. This fascinating ar- 
rangement is the crowning triumph in a 
30 foot back yard garden in New York City. 
Note the aperture in the trellis which will 
always lend perspective; see the interesting 
floor that is a mosaic of broken rough brick; 
observe the deep concrete boxes that hold 
plenty of earth for the vines which, when 
mature, will make a veritable bower for the 
beautiful Pan whose piping will never cease 
to beguile the passerby. Eventually a 
plain bench will be placed on either side of 
the fountain, thereby offering hospitality as 
well as adding beauty to the picture. Trel- 
lised arbors, screens, and fences can be given 
a classic beauty that will fit in anywhere, 
and, indeed, the all desirable perspective is 
gained more easily through this method than 
any other and at a very low cost. 

There is much to be said about the use of 
wooden furnishings in the garden. Natur- 
ally, it does not last as long as the stone, or 
composition pieces, but it is very durable 
and lovely and often lasts a lifetime. 

Rustic furniture will always stand on its 
own merit, but like everything it has its 
place and one would hardly choose it for a 


But can you picture anything more alluring on a blazing hot after- 


How much better it 


splendid Roman jar, such as this, 13” tall by “What more interesting or sensible bird bath can one wish than this one 24” wide by 4"deep Moorish laciness is expressed in this pottery vessel 


A 
143” wide, in stone composition comes at, $6.00 


at $7.00, and what a boon to the feathered brotherhood 


that, 14’ long with 6” pedestals sells at $3.00 
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THE FULPER POTTERY COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1805 


Makers of famous pottery, beg to announce that they 
have been awarded at the 


PANAMA - PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 1915 
THE 


CC-CNEDAL OF HONOR. 


The highest possible award and also five other medals 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS BY H. H. BATTLES, PHILADELPHIA MISS SWO RDS INC 
9 . 


Just ask—where you usually shop for Gifts—to be shown FULPER Pottery. 
You will be delighted with this amazingly beautiful pottery. Or send for 


catalogue all shown on classified sheets, for easy selection. These sheets INTERIO R D ECO RATIONS 


will be gladly sent you on request. 


FULPER POTTERY COMPANY 


41 Fulper Place Flemington, New Jersey 18 EAST 48TH STREET NEW YORK 
New York Exhibition Room—333 Fourth Avenue—Formerly Tiffany Studio Building 


SSN 


A Book on Interior Dec- 

oration for the Average J ee Sa 
e ew Height5" Book Rocks 

Householder of which the = Price $8.00 Pr 


I No. 555 Young Wisdom 
nnocence 


66 e 99 7 ; a 
New York “Times” says: eights" Book Rocks CTE gra 
66 99 
“This work, written by a recognized authority, may be Z, ARTBRON ZL 


summed up as a standard book of information for the gen- 


eral public. It is exceedingly simple in its explanations : ‘ P R O D U GS ele S 


and its statements of basic principle. It has much to say BOOK ROCKS—BOUDOIR LAMPS—ASH TRAYS 
of the fundamental theories of interior decoration, and PAPER WEIGHTS—STATUARY—PORTABLES, ETC. 
then goes on to explain the principles of colors, their dec- 
orative influence, their relation to the ‘decorative idea 3; { 
and then, in detail, of the uses of various textures, of eas l Unusual Bridge Prizes 
scales and motifs.” | im | and for 

D Distinctive Gifts 


? ee se ’? is the perfected develop- 

e e tee ARTBRoNZ ment of a process that 

G permits a scientific and heavy seamless deposit of 
| ] e] 10 } CCO ] a 10 | ] ee ; Government test bronze applied over a reinforced 


: baser core—resulting in a finished product, the equal 
No. 810 Indian Maid of cast bronze in finish, workmanship, and dura- 


A ° ° Height 6" Ash Tray bility at one tenth the prices. 
Its Principles and Practice <i Price $2.50 When Uy anything in bronze insist that it is 


“ARTBRONZ” which is guaranteed and assures you 


é Catalog of absolute satisfaction. 
By Frank Alvah Parsons FRevoet “ARTBRONZ”’ Products range in price from $1.50 up 


President of the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts ot Sold by the leading department, jewelry, book, art 
\ and other stores. We know you will be delighted with 


69 ILLUSTRATIONS NET $3.00 . Sarna area es eens a rang me 


bane If by chance your dealer oer ee sents 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY aeonee ade UMeues Garden Ne etane 
Garden City New York : KATHIODION BRONZE WORKS 
. ft venue New Yor 


For information regarding railroad and steamship lines, wrile to the Readers’ Service 
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GARDEN FURNITURE 


Send for catalogue showing a great 
variety of benches, chairs, tables, 
etc, in rustic and painted, 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO, 


Beverly, Mass. 


AAA = 


ERSKINE - DANFORTH 
1) CORPORATION 


Exquisite Reproduc- 
tions of Old English 


Furniture. 


Danersk Decorative 
Furniture. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘N’’ 


2 West 47th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


EEE 


WE WILL HELP YOU 


We have helped many young men and women to make money. 
If you have the time we have the opportunity. Wewant new sub- 
scribers to the World’s Work, Country Life in America and The 
Garden Magazine. For particulars address Circulation Dept. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, New York 


RUGS WORTH 
LIVING WITH 


Why not buy the kind of floor covering that gives 
lifetime satisfaction? Choice Oriental Rugs, which I 
buy and sell at reasonable prices, make the most eco- 
nomical floor covering. 

My aim is not to sell you one rug, but to make of you 
a friend and customer for life. For that reason I am 
careful in my selections of rugs and I am willing to send 
you a selection of rugs which you can look over care- 
fully and return, at my expense, if you then can. 

I pay express both ways. Send today for a little 

brochure I have prepared on rugs. It is free. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR, U. S. A., Retired 
7 Leitch Avenue, Skaneateles, New York 


Sharonware 


Frost Proof Concrete 


Etruscan Jars 


extremely popular for large 
bushy plants for use outdoors 
orin halls and doorways. The 
semi-porous nature of the 
concrete insures luxuriant 
growth. Made in_ various 
soft colors. Height 16 in. 


Price F.O. B.N. Y. $8.00 


Crating charge 65c extra 


There’s an interesting story behind 
SHARONWARE. Send for handsomely 
illustrated catalogue of indoor and gar- 
den Stone furniture. 


SHARONWARE WORKSHOP 
42 Lexington Avenue . New York 


seen them, can 
ever forget the 
gorgeous tubs 
of Oleandersin 
Royal Street, 
New Orleans. 
Beside those 
vessels, the 
brass bound 
tub, pictured 
here, is very 
ornate, but it 
is quite effec- 
tive and good 
looking, while the one holding the dwarf tree is of Ja- 
panese manufacture and more adapted to settings of 
that type. 

This Japanese tub is very cleverly made of boards, 
that after having been sawn to measure, have been 
thrown on the fire and burned until they are charred. 
The pieces of wood are then plunged into water and 
when dry are sand papered until the charred appear- 
ance gives way.to that of'age. - They are then put to- 
gether. The nail heads, themselves antiqued, are added 
afterward, being purely decorative in character. 


Brass bound, this oaken tub will prove a 
most effective decoration 


The spirit of the Orient is sensed in this Tepe tub for an- 
cient dwarf trees. Its charm is equally potent in the West 


In giving away this bit of gossip I am violating no 
confidence. Since these interesting tubs are not for sale 
in this country, though they are so attractive as to be 
worth copying in one’s own workshop. 

Wooden tubs look best when arranged on walks, there 
being something incongrous in the sight of tubs of any 
description standing about on the earth holding plants 
that might better be planted directly in it. 

They are most effective on the loggia, the steps or 
even the vestibule of the house. In the latter case, 
they would be much finer than those shown here. In- 
deed there are some very magnificent plant tubs of 
solid mahogany, both plain and in a lacquered finish. 
They are suitable for any setting and are very decor- 
ative in themselves. 
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Old hice chairs are built to fill every SE and Gea 
every weather. This comfortable rocker costs $7.25 


What is a fair rental for a given property? Ask the Readers’ Service 


Art’s Exploitation of Youth 


INEXER before has youth been so cultivated in life, 
nor the spirit of youth so universally copied in 
art as to-day, and who shall say that it is not good, when 
it is a question of whether we shall surround our- 
selves with ar- 
ticles that por- 
tray life in its 
freshness and 
gaiety or with 
those lugubrious, 
brooding studies 
of fifty years ago 
—the choice is 
simple. 

This exploita- 
tion of the spirit 
of youth is carried 
throughout the 
gamut of house 
and garden de- 
coration. There 
is hardly a house 
to-day but has its 
small fountain 
with a youthful 
figure to intrigue 


The spirit of eternal youth is delightfully gne?s fancy, ora 


expressed in the plastic beauty of this 
child study for a fountain by Perry. In Statuette ha 1 f 
bronze it is 2”, 43” tall concealed amid 


the conservatory 
greenery, and if the house be too small to warrant such 
decorations there is sure to be somewhere a fascinating 
cast of one of the many lovely studies of j joyous, sexless 
youth to be found either in metal composition or plaster. 
Frequently, too, these are in forms admitting of a 
particular ‘utility as, for example, book ends, writing 
sets, etc., a condition that is indicative of a greatly ad- 
vanced appreciation of art and its double usefulness. 
The emotional influence exerted by these studies of 
youth is most marked and probably accounts for 
their great popularity. Through a singular directness 
of gesture youth always is Art and emotions so expressed 


———— =, 


Young wisdom is equal in every way to his task. Charmingly 
modeled in bronze composition this sells at $5.00 the pair - 


are perfect and absolutely satisfying. The complete re- 
pose denoted in the studies pictured are soothing rather 
than stimulative of depressive thoughts, as is frequently 
the case in quiet adult figures. Thus the house, con- 
servatory, or living porch that has a niche calling for 
something—let that something be a good study of child- 
hood or youth. It will pay a thousand fold in genuine 
enjoyment which is in no way spoiled by the knowledge 
that good studies may be had at reasonable prices. 
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What Are Your Flowers Worth? 


Beautiful yards and attractive verandas threaded with creeping vines that 
bloom with colored loveliness—are not these things worth your attention? 


RUST PROOF 


Trellises and Flower Guards 


will preserve your flowers and train them into any desired place. The porch trellis makes a 
really perfect support for flowers, because of the twining rust proof wires. The bed-guard 
protects and lends a silver contrast to the enclosed flowers, adding to their natural beauty. 


os 


Your hardware dealer can show you these aids to lovely homes. He can also show Excelsior 
Rust Proof Tree Guards, Trellis Arches and Fences of many and varied styles. 


Write for are SA es WRIGHT WIRE CO. 
Our Catalog B. ee va 24" ee WORCESTER, MASS. 


233 


Artisti How Shall You Invest to Your 
rtistic Country Grounds Best Advantage? 


Free expert criticism of plans. Our READERS’ SERVICE Department can help you. 
Suggestions on specific points. This department is thoroughly familiar with all matters of 
investment. Its purpose is to serve our readers. Write 


Cae Will Give new Charm to yoar me te 
nv Gani Sa ee fac ie READERS’ SERVICE, World’s Work, Garden City, N. Y. 
“ Catalogae of Arlislic Flower 
Pot Jar, Vasey, Bird Fonlv- 
Sundialy, Benchey, § olher 


Beaalifal Piece- » + - - 


GALLOWAY 


TERRA COTTA CO. 
3214 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


: . | 
ce | 


Rustic Cedar Bird Houses $1.25 each, 3 for $3.50 


Saeee) Best Wire Sparrow Trap $4.00 
Kain Ss WV ood Craft 4 Roomed Martin House No. 77 $5.00 
B ‘ful ‘cal ; Booklet ‘‘Bird Architecture’’ free with every order 
» Beautiful, practical articles for A. P. GRIEM 
gardens, porches and homes. “Birdville” = oF nae 
Of the best white oak, sawed Tcacaers Soh Saeed 
and selected to show beautiful 
quartered grain. 


Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
Aymar Embury, lI, Architect, N.Y. 


For Roofs, Siding, Timbers and all 


Other Outside Woodwork 


Catalog H - 29, 
showing a series of 
new designs in 


PERGOLAS 


Lattice Fences 
Garden 


Houses 


where beautiful and lasting colors, cheapness and 
preservation of the wood are desired, use 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They have proved their merit in every climate for over 
thirty years and are endorsed by nearly all the archi- 
tects, who have specified them for years. The colors 
are soft, rich and harmonious, the creosote penetrates 
the wood and preserves it,°and makes the wood less 
inflammable. Shingles make the warmest and cheap- 
est outside finish, and a shingled house stained with 
Cabot’s Stains is the ideal, cosy American country home. 


FREE BOOK 


illustrat- 
ing the many 
unique and 
beautiful 
articles made 
by Kain, The 
Flower Vase Craftsman. A " : 
eight, 144% in. ern Jardiniere = 
Metal lined. pores sores For porch, window, or table— 
Quartered White © eautiful acharming decoration. Height, 
Oak. Dark or things should 6 inches. Opening 9 inches. 
Natural Finish. miss Wirite Metal lined. Dark or Natural 
Price—delivered a uartered White Oak finish— 
$4.75. for it. 4.50 delivered; Mahogany $5.25. 


Charles N. Kain, 310 Arrott Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and Arbors 


sent on request 


Hartmann-Sanders Co. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for samples of Stained wood and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 1 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


Main Office and Factory 
Elston and Webster Aves., Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Office, 6 East 39th Street, New York 


The Readers’ Service will give information about the latest automobile accessories 
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Poultry, Kennel and Live Stock Directory 


dogs, poultry and live stock will be gladly given. 


Information about the 
selection or care of 


Address INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, 11-13 West 32d Street, New York. 


Brooder 


Hodgson 
Portable 


Houses _ E.F. HODGSON CO. 


No. 3 Poultry House—2 units 


BROODER can be operated out-of-doors in zero weather with little attention or expense. 50 to 100 chicks. 


No. 3 POULTRY HOUSE—Fitted complete for 60 hens—8x20 feet. $110.00. 
pens, $50.00 each. Red Cedar, vermin-proof. 


SETTING COOP to set a hen in and brood her chicks. 
All neatly painted and quickly bolted together. 


Room 311,116 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
CRAFTSMAN BLDG., 6 EAST 39th ST., NEW YORKS spondence to Boston 


Setting Coop 


First pen, $60.00 ; additional 


$3.00. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Address all corre- 


About Poultry 


Get the Facts by 


/The Truth 


. 2 —~ = 
Successful Methods of Men on Farms or Small Acreage. 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in one volume. 

By DR. N. W. SANBORN 

EAL work, with real poultry, on a real New England Farm. This is 
a simple story of what has been done by a man, at forty-five years of 
age, town-bred and city-educated getting out of practice of medicine, 
buying a small farm in the hill country, and making a success of the ven- 
ture. Not only is the rearing of chicks and the management of adult 
fowl completely covered, but the interesting side issues of fruit growing, 
grain-raising and the production of milk, that cannot be escaped on a 
real farm. You get rugged facts—rarely found in print. The truth about 
poultry as found in actual life on a one man poultry farm. 
You Can Do the same—Book Tells How 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER—The One-Man Poultry Plant, in twelve parts 
(book form), and the American Poultry Advocate, one year, for only 50 
cts., book and Advocate, three years, for only $1.00, if order is sent at once. 
Our paper is handsomely illustrated, practical, progressive and up-to- 
date on poultry matters. Established 1892. 44 to 132 pages monthly. 
50 cents a year, 3 months’ trial 1o cents. Catalogue 
of poultry literature free. Address 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
594 Hodgkins BIk. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sample copy free, 


Bob White Quail 
Partridges and Pheasants 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails, 
Rabbits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, 
Ferrets, etc., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist 


Dept. 55, Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, Roar, \ 
have Thick Wind or Choke-down, 
can be reduced with 


also any Bunch or Swelling. No 

blister, no hair gone, and horse kept at work. 
Concentrated—only a few drops required at an ap- 
plication. $2 per bottle delivered. Book 3 K Free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. BD. F., 152 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


»S AMERICAN G 

ILLER’S *7otire? GUIDE 

all about Raising Chickens 

—Care, Feeding, etc., sent FREE ens 

Contains Colored Pictures 

of Pure-Bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 

ete. Book easily worth $1.00 for its in- 

formation and valuable advice. Send 

for free copy and learn how to succeed 
raising poultry — for pleasure or profit, 

POULTRY & EGGS FOR HATCHING for sale 

at bargain prices. Address 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 6 , Rockford, Ill. 


Ideal Bird Houses 


Finished in imitation stone 


3 for $1.00—Free to 3rd zone 


Winter is the best time to putthem up. 
Write for Circular 


IDEAL BIRD HOUSE CO., New Windsor, Carroll Co., Md. 


English Bloodhounds| 


The most perfect family dog. Companionable, 
intelligent, affectionate. Natural man trailers, 
easily trained, long registered pedigrees; always 
winners on the show bench and on the trail. © 
A litter from England's great breeder Belladona. 
Sired by England’s best dog, Lord Solly. Also | 
the two best dogs of Geo. Eliot's whelped Aug. 
1914 and March 1915 winners for the show bench, 
trailers or companions- 

Illustratedbook, twostamps. Photograph 25 cents. i 


J. L. WINCHELL, Fair Haven, Vermont |—% 


WE WANT YOU 
to secure new subscribers to the World’s Work, Country Life in 
America, and The Garden Magazine in your town. Your spare 
time thus invested will be profitable; liberal commissions. Address 
Circulation Dept. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, New York 


Every Suburban Home Owner Should Have a Good Dog 


T sell high class dogs of all breeds, for show and utility purposes at reasonable 
prices but specialize in the following: 


Boston Terriers, Bull Terriers, English Bulldogs, 
Airedale Terriers, Scotch Collies, Great Danes 


I have sold dogs to hundreds of readers of the “Garden Magazine” and “Country Life in America” and 
other high class magazines and have always pleased my customers. 


FRANK F. DOLE, 11 West 32nd Street, New York 
Superintendent, Judge, Breeder and Exhibitor for 30 years 


Prices of dogs cheerfully furnished. 


The Readers’ Service will give you suggestions for the care of live-stock 


& Jones Co., Box 24, West 


SEEDS AND BULBS 


GIANT MASTODON PANSIES. A marvelous blend of richest 
colors, plain and ruffled types, gigantic size, exceptional vigor, special 
breeder’s stock. Large package (250 seeds) 25 cents. Five for $1.00. 
Forty page catalogue of standard flower and vegetable seeds and 
best sterling novelties, for the Middle West, mailed free. J. D. Long 
Boulder, Colorado. : 


PANSIES, The Big Giant Flowering kind $3.00 per 1000, in bud 
and bloom $5.00 per 1000. A trial order will convince you of the 
superior plants and fine strain. Cash please. James Moss, Whole- 
sale Grower, Johnsville, Pa. 


a Sr Eee 
STILLMAN DAHLIAS. Received Silver Cup at California Ex- 
position. 1916 catalogue now on the press. Contains over 150 
new original varieties. I grow over 1000 other varieties. Write for 
acopy. Geo. L. Stillman, Westerly, R. I. 


KRELAGE’S DAHLIAS, the newest and the best, free delivered in 
New York at grower’s prices. Write to-day for catalog to J. A. de- 
Veer, 100 William Street, New York. 


KRELAGE’S GLADIOLI, the newest and the best, free delivered 
in New York at grower’s prices. Write to-day for catalog to J. A. 
deVeer, 100 William Street, New York. 


KRELAGE’S HARDY PLANTS AND BULBS for spring planting, 
delivered free in New York at grower’s prices. Write to-day for cat- 
alog to J. A. deVeer, 100 William Street, New York. 


GLADIOLI: Best varieties, fifty bulbs one dollar postpaid. Grand 
mixtures, Bargain. Catalogue free. Sumner Perkins, Danvers, 
Massachusetts. 


EVER HEARD OF RIPLEY BULBS? They produce magnifi- 
cent flowers. My pricelist tells all about them. It’s free. Lillesand, 
Bulb Specialist, Cambridge, Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS, Rockmont strain, white, blush, pink, 
red, yellow and black, separate colors, 85 cents per dozen; double 
mixed, 75 cents per dozen; Rainbow mixture, single hollyhocks, 24 
for $1.00; all prepaid. Ask hundred rates. 40-page catalogue of 
trees, shrubs and flowers, including Colorado native plants. Rock- 
mont Nursery, Boulder, Colorado. 


MR. ROBERT PYLE—the well known Garden Lecturer and 
Rosarian invites correspondence from garden lovers and societies. 
Subject—‘‘The American Rose Garden,” illustrated with finely 
colored lantern slides. Address: West Grove, Penn. 


DINGEE ROSES. Pot grown plants safely transplanted any time 
during the growing season. Can be sent with the soil on the roots. 
Send for Guide to Rose Culture Free. The Dingee & Conard 
Co., West Grove, Pa. 


TRITOMAS. Oberlin’s Peony Gardens offer Tritoma Pfitzeri, 
(Red Hot Poker), strong crowns for Spring planting. Order early. 
$1.25 per doz., $8.00 per 100, cash. Sinking Spring, Pa. 


KRELAGE’S BEGONIAS, the newest and the best, free delivered 
in New York at grower’s prices. Write to-day for catalog to J. A. 
deVeer, 100 William Street, New York. 


GET INTO RAISING FLOWERS FOR PROFIT. Only takes 
$25.00 and our Show Garden Plan to realize $500.00 profit. No 
glass required. National Show Gardens, Lovers Lane, Spencer, Ind. 


RHUBARB ROOTS—Large two year clumps for forcing in cellar 
or greenhouse. Colored leaflet free. Price $1.00 per dozen. $5.00 
per 109. W.N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Roses, Dahlias, Gladioli, Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, bushes, etc. My 1916 catalog now ready, it’s 
free. Leamon G. Tingle, Box A., Pittsville, Md. 


FLORIST POTS, Hanging Baskets, Lawn Vases, Porch Pots and 
Moss Aztec ware. Try our line. Ask for catalogue. The Peters 
& Reed Pottery Co., South Zanesville, Ohio. 


JAPANESE TEA GARDEN made most unique and artistic in 
short time, in any part of U.S. or Canada. T. R. Otsuka, 414 
South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


ESTATE SUPERINTENDENT and Landscape Gardener is open 
for engagement. Has had a long and practical training in all de- 
partments of a private estate, especially in the development and 
construction work on new places. First class references. _ Address 
with particulars, Landscape, Box 110, care of Garden Magazine, 
rr W. 32nd St., New York. 


GARDENER, American, aged 30, married, one child, strictly sober, 
capable of taking charge of private place. Experienced in growing 
first class flowers, fruit and vegetables under glass and outside. The 
care of lawns, shrubbery and perennials. Box No. 109 care of The 
Garden Magazine, Garden City, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN ENTHUSIAST 


PLANT CULTURE. Geo. W. Oliver. $1.50. Commercial Car- 
nation Culture. J. Harrison Dick. $1.50. Commercial Rose Cul- 
ture. Eber Holmes. $1.50. Sweet Peas for Profit. J. Harrison 
Dick. $1.50. Commercial Violet Culture. Prof. B. T. Galloway. 
$1.50. Fruits and Vegetables under Glass. Wm. Turner. $5.00. 
Success with House Plants. L. P. Hillhouse. soc. The Book of : 
Water Gardening. Peter Bisset. $2.50. Gardeners’ and Florists 
Annual. soc. Practical Landscape Gardening (Ready May, 1916). 
Plant Propagation (Ready May, 1916). All books heavily illus- 
trated. Weare publishers of gardening under glass books, every one 
written by an expert. May we be favored with your order for one 
or more of these practical up-to-date works? The DeLaMare Co., 
438 West 37th St., New York. 


SS Sin rhea ea ame 
“HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN” BY ADOLPH KRUHM— 
Written especially to serve the needs of the home gardener. A 
dependable guide to best varieties for different purposes. Written 
so everybody can understand it. Beautifully printed, with 24 full- 
page illustrations. Author’s autographed copies $1.00 postpaid. 


Send today. Adolph Kruhm, Greene, N. Y. 


IE enc a te 
“PRONUNCIATION OF PLANT NAMES” published by The 
Garden Club of Michigan. Price, postpaid, one dollar. For sale 
by Mrs. Edward Parker, 720 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


pat i rere ener Oe eS 

“HOW TO GROW ROSES’’—an instructive booklet of ro delight- 

ful chapters, describing 101 ere winners: Price oc. The Conard 
rove, Pa. 


Feed Red Comb 


To Develop Early Layers 


“Early gains are quick gains. Quick gains are 
cheap gains.” Leading poultry experts have 
shown conclusively that first layers are the 
heavy layers—and the biggest payers. 


Now as your chicks begin coming on, develop them for 
early laying. Red Comb Feeds are specially prepared 
not only to give chicks a healthy start but to aid in 
bringing them to early maturity. 


Charles E. Reed writes: “My pen of five White Plymouth 
Rocks raised and conditioned on Red Comb made a total 
yearly record of 1072 eggs. In the International Egg Laying 
Competition they won the special prize for cold weather lay- 
~ 2 
ing. 


J. E. Young, winner at 1914 Chicago show, writes: “Red 
Comb makes the hens lay and keeps them in the pink of con- 
dition. I have used Red Comb for several years.” 


““Red Comb Means Health’’ 


There is a Red Comb feed for every poultry 
purpose. Ground of choicest whole grains— 
mixed by experts—backed by 45 years’ ex- 
perience. Contains the minimum of grit. 
Percentage guaranieed on each bag. No gritif 
preferred. Costs less to feed than to buy 
the materials and mix them yourself. 


Write for valuable free book, “Feeding 
Poultry for Profit,’ written by T. E. 
Quisenberry and five others of America’s 

leading poultry experts. A postal brings 

it. 


EDWARDS & LOOMIS Co. 
343-B N. Elizabeth St. _ Chicago, III. 


Manufacturers of the Famous Line 
of Red Horn Dairy Feeds 


{ Victor Record 
Hal of “Lo, Here the 
i} ; Gentle Lark” 


sung by Melba 
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The Victor Record of Melba’s voice is just as truly Melba as 
Melba herself. 

To hear Melba on the Victrola is as thrilling as hearing her 
on the concert or operatic stage. 

Both ways you actually hear Melba, with all the wonderful 
power and brilliancy, the captivating ease of execution, the warmth 
and beauty of voice, which make the famous diva the beloved 

| of three continents. 

| The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play for you any of the thirty Melba records, or Victor Records by any other 
of the world’s greatest artists. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 

| Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 

ly Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 

ay) the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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